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the last renewal of the Company’s charter in 1793, the 
continuance of their monopoly was strenuously opposed, 
particularly by the large commercial towns, which naturally 
desired to share in the traffic to the East, and insisted that 
with perfect safety it might, and therefore in justice ought 
to be, thrown completely open. The concession made in 1793 
was very slight, and consisted only in requiring the Company 
to allot a certain quantity of their tonnage annually for the 
accommodation of the private trade. This paltry concession 
increased rather than diminished the general discontent. Not 
merely the limited amount of the allotted tonnage, but the 
heavy freight charged for it and the inconvenient regulations 
by which the use of it was trammelled, formed just subjects of 
popular complaint; and it was foreseen by all parties that, in 
any new charter that might be granted to the Company, con- 
cessions at once more extensive in their nature and more 
liberal in their spirit behoved to be made. Prudence required 
that a dicussion, which could not be avoided, and which would 
of necessity be keen and protracted, should not be too long post- 
poned; and hence, as early as 1808, while the House of Commons 
appointed a select committee to inquire into the state of the 
affairs of the East India Company, Mr. Dixndas, on the part of 
the Board of Control and the crown, suggested to the directors 
the propriety of endeavouring without delay to come to an 
under-standing on the subject of a new charter, in order that it 
might be submitted to the early consideration of parliament. 

The directors thus invited had no difficulty in approving of 
an early discussion, and, after an interview with Mr. Dundas, 
gave a written exposition of their views in a letter dated 10th 
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December, 1808. They proposed a charter for twenty years, 
which should recognize their right to the territorial possessions, 
provide for increased dividends in proportion to the improved 
revenues of India, assist them in the liquidation of the Indian 
debt, relieve them from the portion of military expenditure 
incurred for objects purely British, and continue the present 
system of what was called “a regulated monopoly of the trade,” 
as being “the most expedient both for the foreign and domestic 
interests of this country.” In regard to this last point, which 
was rather suggested than stipulated, Mr. Dundas intimated 
that ministers would not consent to any charter that did not 
confine the Company’s monopoly of trade exclusively to China 
and throw it open withih all their other limits to his majesty’s 
subjects at large in their own vessels. He also proposed the 
adoption of some method for consolidating the Company’s 
troops with those of the crown serving in India. These views 
were so diametrically opposed to those of the directors that 
they declared their determination not to acquiesce in them, 
and as there was not as yet any absolute necessity for immediate 
action, the conferences were in the meantime dropped. 

In the end of 1811 the president of the Board of Control 
(now Lord Melville) again opened the discussion, by informing 
the directors that the admission of the ships as well as the 
goods of private merchants to the trade with India, under such 
restrictions as might be deemed necessary, was regarded by 
ministers as a settled point, and that no charter would be 
granted which did not concede it. The directors, now convinc- 
ed that by yielding too little they might endanger the whole, 
contented themselves with reiterating their objections, and at 
the same time agreeing to lay the proposal of opening the 
trade before the proprietors. They took the precaution, how- 
ever, to express their belief that ministers, while advocating a 
free export to India from British ports generally, did not 
meantomterfere with the present warehousing system, by 
which all imports from India were confined to the single port 
of London. In accordance with these views the court of pro- 
prietors, on the recommendation of the directors, presented a 
petition to the House of Commons on the 7th of April, 1812. 
This petition was the signal for many others of an opposite 
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character, which poured in from almost all the ports and 
manufacturing towns of the kingdom. These petitions prayed 
generally for the entire abolition of the Company’s monopoly, 
and were unanimous in protesting against the absurdity of a 
free export from all British ports, and an import confined only 
to the port of the metropolis. 

It would seem that ministers, when they first invited the 
directors to a discussion of the subject, were not unwilling to 
have confined the import to London, and thus continued the 
Company in possession of all their warehousing advantages. 
Had the original terms which they offered been accepted, 
there is little doubt from the apathy existing in the public 
mind in regard to everything but the astounding events of 
which the continent of Europe was then the theatre, that a 
. renewed charter might have been obtained, nearly on the very 
terms on which they were at length petitioning that it should 
be granted. It was now too late. They had lost their opportun- 
ity, and been outwitted by their own grasping spirit. A 
change of ministry had taken place, and several members of 
the new cabinet, influenced as much perhaps by political con- 
nection as by conviction, declared loudly in favour of com- 
mercial freedom. The Earl of Buckinghamshire, whom as Lord 
Hobart we have already seen governor of Madras, was now 
president of the Board of Control, and lost no time in inform- 
ing the directors that the import as well as the export trade 
must be opened, though the former would necessarily be Sub- 
jected to some restrictions, intended chiefly for the prevention 
of smuggling. All hopes of a successful compromise were in 
consequence abandoned by the proprietors, who, on the 5th of 
May, held a general court, in which they adopted a series of 
resolutions, and drew largely upon their imaginations in depict- 
ing the misery and ruin which must ensue by allowing any 
place but London to import directly from India. Ministers, so 
far from being alarmed at this gloomy picture, dosed the discus- 
sion on the 4th of January, 1813, with, a kind of menace to 
the effect that, if the Company thought themselves incapable 
of governing India under a system of free trade, it would 
remain for parliament to determine whether their future inter- 
vention in the government might not be dispensed with. The 
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proprietors, equally resolute, not only repeated their former 
resolutions, but on the 22nd of Februay presented a petition to 
parliament, deprecating any extension of the import trade from 
India to the outports of Great Britain, and praying for a 
renewal of the privileges granted by the charter of 1793. 

Nothing now remained but to commence the struggle, and 
accordingly on the 22nd of March, 1813, Lord Castlereagh 
submitted to the House of Commons a series of thirteen resolu- 
tions, containing the leading provisions which it was proposed 
to embody in an act renewing the Company's charter. Most of 
the questions discussed were then novel, and both the dangers 
apprehended by the one party, and the expectations entertain- 
ed by the other, made it necessary for the legislature to proceed 
with the utmost caution. Information was sought from all 
quarters, and whole volumes of evidence were taken from those 
who were supposed most competent to give it. In the debates 
which afterwards ensued, there were few speakers of eminence 
in either house who did not deliver their sentiments, and 
deem them of so much importance as to justify the subsequent 
revisal and publication of their speeches. So great, however, has 
been the progress of political economy as a science, and so 
strong the light which has been thrown upon it by experience 
since this famous debate, that many of the propositions most 
elaborately argued are now regarded as truisms, and much of 
the alarm sounded is felt to be mere exaggeration. The result 
is therefore the only thing which now possesses much historical 
interest, and nothing more is necessary here than to give a very 
brief analysis of the most important sections of the Act 53 Geo. 
III. c. 155, which, while essentially modifying and curtailing 
the privileges formerly possessed by the Company, renewed their 
charter for another period of twenty years, to be computed from 
the 10th day of April, 1814. 

After declaring that the territorial actuations now in pos- 
session of the Company, are to remain with dmm "without 
prejudice to the undoubted sovereignty of the exown of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Inland, in and over the 
same, or to any claim of the said United < JosmjSM&y to any 
rights, franchises, or immunities/* the act proce ed s, in its first 
section, to declare it expedient that "the right of trading. 
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trafficking in and adventuring in, to and from ail ports and 
places within the limits of the said United Company’s present 
charter, save and except the dominions of the Emperor of 
China, should be open to all his majesty’s subjects in common 
with the said United Company, subject to certain regulations 
and provisions, but that the existing restraints respecting the 
commercial intercourse with China should be continued, and 
the exclusive trade in tea preserved to the said Company.” 
The principal “regulations and provisions” enacted were that 
the trade thus opened should be carried on in vessels of not 
less than 350 tons registered measurement, and that the imports 
from India should be admitted only to such ports as should be 
certified for that purpose by orders in council. 

The above provisions for opening and regulating the trade 
with India constitute the main features in the act, but there 
were others not of a commercial nature which met with strenu- 
ous opposition, and were denounced by many as dangerous in 
the extreme, if not absolutely incompatible with the existence 
of the British power in India. After reading the earnest and 
virulent declamation directed against the 13th resolution, pro- 
posed by Lord Castlereagh, one is surprised, and at the same 
time relieved, on finding that, both as it was originally expres- 
sed and as it now stands embodied in the 33rd section of the 
act, it pledged the legislature to nothing more than the following 
simple proposition: That “it is the duty of this country to 
promote the interest and happiness of the native inhabitants of 
the British dominions in India, and such measures ought to be 
adopted as may tend to the introduction among them of use- 
ful knowledge, and of religious and moral improvement; and 
in furtherance of the above objects, sufficient facilities ought to 
he afforded by law to persons desirous of going to and remain- 
ing in India, for the purpose of accomplishing those benevolent 
designs, so as the authority of the local governments respecting 
the intercourse of Europeans with the interior of the country 
be preserved, and the principles of the British government, on 
which the natives of India have hitherto relied for the free 
exercise of their religion, be inviolably maintained.” In order 
to give effect to this declaration, the section proceeds to enact 
that “persons desirous of going to and remaining in India for 


the above purposes,” or “for other lawful purposes,” should 
apply for permission to the court of directors, who should 
either grant it, or, in the event of refusal, transmit the.applica- 
tion, within one month of the receipt of it, to the Board of 
Control, who were empowered finally to dispose of it. All per- 
sons obtaining permission, whether from the court or from the 
board, were to be furnished by the directors with certificates, 
entitling them, “so long as they shall properly conduct them- 
selves, to the countenance and protection of the several govern- 
ments of the said Company in the East Indies, and parts 
aforesaid, in their respective pursuits, subject to all such pro- 
visions and restrictions as are now in force, or may hereafter 
be judged necessary with regard to persons residing in India.” 
The only pecuniary provision made in connection with this 
section, was the allotment of a sum of not less than £10,000 
. annually for the “revival and improvement of literature, and 
the encouragement of the learned natives of India, and for the 
introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences 
among the inhabitants of the British territories in India.” Such 
a sum, paltry as it was, was not permitted to do the good 
which might have been expected from it, and instead of being 
employed in instructing the natives generally, continued for 
many years to be partly paid away to learned Muhammedans 
and Hindus, for explaining and inculcating their respective 
dogmas, and partly allowed to accumulate, as if expenditure 
for native education were impracticable or useless. 

The only sections of the act in which there was any distinct 
recognition of the claims of Christianity were those in which pro- 
vision was made “for the maintenance and support of a church 
establishment” in the East Indies. By section 49th, it was pro- 
vided that, if his majesty should be pleased by his royal letters- 
patent under the great seal, “to erect, found, and constitute one 
bishopric for the whole of the British territories in the East 
Indies,” and one archdeaconry for each of the presidencies, the 
Company were to pay £5,000 per annum to the bishop, and £2,000 
per annum to each of the. archdeacons.” While the question of 
an Episcopal church establishment was under discussion, a claim 
was put in for the Church of Scotland, on the very sufficient 
ground that a majority of the British residents in India were 
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Scotch, and of the Presbyterian communion. Tire justice of the 
claim was not denied, hut on some plea of expediency, more 
easily understood than vindicated, it was not recognized in 
the act, and the appointment of Scottish chaplains, which 
Presbyterian residents were entitled to demand from the legis- 
lature as a right, was only received as a boon from the court 
of directors. 

The only other sections of the act which it is necessary to 
notice are the 80th, which increased the patronage of ministers, 
or rather removed the ambiguity which previously attached to 
it, by enacting that in future the appointments of governor- 
general, governors, and commanders-in-chief, should not be 
valid without the express approbation of the crown, signified 
by the sign-manual, ‘ counter signed by the president of the 
Board of Control— the 88th, which prohibited the directors 
and proprietors, without consent of the board, from granting 
a gratuity of more than £600 — and the 90th, by which the 
originally gratuitous services of the board were to be paid by 
salaries, which, limited by' the act of 1793 to an aggregate of 
£22,000, were henceforth not to exceed £26,000 per annum. 

Earl Moira formally assumed the office of governor-general 
at Calcutta on the 4th of October, 1813, and found the position 
of affairs by no means flattering. The expense of the foreign 
embassies and foreign conquests had trenched deeply on the 
revenues, and a considerable amount of financial embarrassment 
had ensued. In order to meet the demands for retrenchment the 
army had been injudiciously reduced, and far more than a fair 
amount of service was required from it. The natural result was 
a degree of discontent, and in connection with it a laxity of 
discipline. These things were the more to be deplored, from 
its being obvious that the relations with neighbouring states 
were not satisfactory, and that, particularly with one of them, 
hostilities had already become all but inevitable. This was the 
state of Nepal, with which the British arms had not hitherto 
come into direct collision. 

The territories of Nepal, according to the limits claimed for 
them at this period, skirted the northern British frontier, includ- 
ing that of Oudh, for about 700 miles, in a direction from north- 
west to south-east, and extended backwards with an average 
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breadth of 130 miles across the ascending ranges of the Himalaya, 
to its region of eternal snow. A more forbidding theatre on 
which to carry on an offensive warfare could not be imagined, 
and this may perhaps be one of the reasons which induced 
successive governors-general to submit to insults and encroach- 
ments on the part of the Nepalese, and continued to negotiate, 
after it had become manifest that the points in dispute could 
not be settled without an appeal to arms. A brief recapitulation 
of the circumstances will be necessary. 

Nepal proper was originally confined to a single mountain 
valley, of no great extent, commencing on the edge of one of 
the lower ranges of the chain, and continued longitudinally 
through passes, practicable only during a few of the summer 
months, to the table-land of Tibet. The primeval inhabitants 
belong to the Tibetan family, but their origin is so remote that 
no authentic account of it can be given. Hindu colonists, 
headed by Rajput chiefs, arrived and established a complete 
ascendency. Feuds among the chiefs were followed by the usual 
results. The weaker, unable to hold their ground, were grad- 
ually absorbed by the stronger, and after a long struggle a few 
of the more talented or more fortunate reduced all the others 
to subjection. As late as 1765 the valley of Nepal was shared 
by the three Hindu Rajas of Kathmandu, Lalita-patan, and 
Bhatgaon. *Their disunion proved their ruin. Prithi Narayan, 
chief of the mountain tribe of Gurkha, seeing his advantage, 
overpowered them in detail, and made himself sole master, The 
sovereignty thus won he transmitted to his - descendants, and the 
name of Gurkhas, at first applied only to the members of his 
tribe, became the common designation of all his subjects. 

Prithi Narayan was succeeded in 1 771 by his son Pra tap Singh, 
who survived him only four years, and left an infant son Rana 
Bahadur, under the guardianship of his widow Rajendra 
Lakshmi,and his brother Bahadur Sah. Though a regency could 
hardly have been itself favourable to advancement, the fact 
however is, that the career of conquest commenced by the 
founder of the new dynasty was so vigorously followed up, that 
not only several rajas to the east and west, but the living type 
of Buddha residing at Lhasa in Tibet was obliged to profess 
allegiance to the Gurkha raja. This, however, was too daring 
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an insult to Buddhism to be overlooked. The Emperor of China 
himself undertook to avenge it, and sent a large army which 
had advanced triumphantly within a few miles of Kathmandu, 
when the Gurkha state was only saved from destruction by 
agreeing to become tributary to China. As in consequence of 
this discomfiture conquest to the north was no longer to be 
dreamed of, the Gurkhas confined their aggressions to their more 
immediate neighbours, and were thus gradually brought to the 
British frontiers. 

As early as 1767, when Prithi Narayan was only laying the 
foundations of his power, the Bengal government had rashly 
interfered with the affairs of Nepal. The Raja of Kathmandu 
when driven from the open country, and obliged to shut him- 
self up in his capital, sent a pressing invitation to Calcutta for 
assistance against the Gurkha raja. When the council agreed 
to grant it they must have been taking a leap in the dark. They 
knew nothing of the justice of the cause, nor of the relative 
strength of the contending parties, and had nothing better 
to allege in justification of their interference, than that an 
advantageous trade had been carried on between the raja’s 
country and that of Berar, and a considerable quantity of gold 
imported into Bengal. A military expedition, undertaken solely 
with such sordid views, experienced the fate which it deserved. 
Captain Kinloch, to whom the command was intrusted, finding 
the task much more difficult than he had imagined, applied for 
reinforcements. The council, unable to grant them, because all 
the troops they could muster were required to maintain the 
contest with Hyder, recalled the expedition; but with the same 
disregard of justice which they had manifested throughout, 
seized some rich and fertile lands of the Gurkha raja, border- 
ing om “the Bettia country, which was in quiet possession of 
the .vizir” (Nabob of Oudh), in order “to indemnify the charge 
already incurred.” In other words, they first make war upon 
the Gurkha raja who had never offended them, because they 
hoped it would prove profitable, and when they are repulsed, 
they indemnify themselves for their own injustice by seizing a 
valuable portion of his territory. It is rather singular that this 
expedition, though directly at variance with the course of policy 
which the directors were constantly inculcating, received their 


Referring to “ “ th «r letter to Bengal, 
dated 11 h November, 1768, they say : _“ A s we look with a 
favourable eye on every attempt for theextension of commerce, 
we do not disapprove the expedition to Nepal, and are sorry it 
failed of success. You dtd right not to renew the expedition till 
the state of your forces would better admit of it, and to hold in 

your possession knds ,akenfrom the °”kha raja as an indemni- 
fication for the expenses we had been put to; and they may be of 
use should it hereafter be thought proper to renew the attempt 
and we hope their amount has answered your expectations » 
Intercourse with Nepal, when next attempted by the Com- 
pany, was of a pacific character. In 1792, apparently in 
consequence of the Chinese invasion, the Raja of Nepal who 
must now have been the same as the Gurkha raja, though the 
Bengal government appears not to have been aware of the fact 
applied for military aid. Captain Kirkpatrick was in consequent 
sent on a mission to Kathmandu, and obtained much new and 
interesting information respecting the country. The political 
benefits contemplated were not, however, realized, and matters 
returned to their former footing. In 1795, Rana Bahadur having 
attained majority, assumed the government. One of his first 
acts was to put his uncle to death, as a punishment for the 
tihraldom in which he had kept him during his guardianship. 
This might perhaps have been pardoned, but his whole life was 
so dissolute, and his cruelty so ferocious, that his subjects rose in 
arms against him, and compelled him to abdicate in favour of 
his son. He retired to Benaras, and as it was hoped that his 
exile might have improved him, he was permitted after two 
years to return. His old habits returned with him, and provoked 
a conspiracy of his principal nobles, who murdered him in open 
council, and placed his half-brother, Shir Bahadur, upon the 
throne. A civil war ensued, during which the ascendency was 
gamed by a chief of the name of Bim Sah, who placed an 
illegitimate son of Rana Bahadur upon the throne, and conduct- 
ed the government in his name With so much ability that the 
Gurkha territories were greatly extended, reaching sofar to the 
west as to threaten a collision with Ranjit Singh, imd encroach- 
ing so much on the territories of the Company as to nX 
longer forbearance impossible. ^ 
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The encroachments of the Gurkhas, when they first commenc- 
ed, were justified by a plea which was probably not unfounded. 
We have already seen that in. 1767, rich and fertile tracts 
belonging to the Gurkha raja were seized by the Company with- 
out the least semblance of justice, and therefore, when the 
Gurkhas alleged that the tracts which they had occupied 
originally belonged to Nepal, there cannot be a doubt that, in 
regard at least to some of them, the allegation was strictly 
true. In regard to others of them, again, there is just as little 
doubt that they were justly characterized as encroachments; 
and hence, as there was right and wrong on both sides, the 
points in dispute were fair subjects for negotiation or compro- 
mise. This mode of settlement unfortunately failed, and at the 
time when Earl Moira entered upon the government, almost 
all hope of an amicable adjustment had disappeared. As a last 
effort, his lordship addressed a letter to the raja, in which he re- 
peated the arguments and remonstrances that had been already 
employed, and urged him to acquiesce in the peaceable occupa- 
tion of the disputed lands by the British government. This was 
positively refused, and they were therefore, without further 
parley, occupied by force. The Nepalese, as if their final deter- 
mination had not yet been taken, retired without offering any 
resistance, but their proceedings, at the same time, showed that 
they were fully alive to the importance of the step which must 
now.be taken. In an assembly of the principal chiefs the ques- 
tion of peace or war was formally discussed, and after long 
ebate settled, but by no means unanimously, in favour of the 
latter. The peace party recommended a continuance of the 
procrastinating course which had hitherto been so successful, 
but did not hesitate to avow their readiness to yield the disput- 
ed territory rather than to fight for it. There was a danger, they 
argued, that some of thef hill rajas might prove treacherous, 
and leave the passes open for the advance of an hostile force. • 
They also adverted to the character of the enemy whom they 
would have to encounter: “We have hitherto but hunted deer 
if we engage m this war we must prepare to fight tigers.” The 
war party on the other hand, appealed to their past successes. 

*fu ert ° ^ aWe t0 Stand before thera > where- 
as the British had been obliged to retire from the small fort of 
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Bharatpur. That was but the work of man, and yet the British 
had failed in all their attempts against it. What likelihood, then, 
was there that they would be able to storm the mountain fast- 
nesses, constructed by the hand of God? The decision of the 
raja to try the fortune of war was responded to without delay 
by the governor-general, who, being at this time on a tour to 
the northern provinces, issued a manifesto, dated Lucknow, 1st 
November, 1814. It was addressed to the friends and allies of the 
Company, and detailed the causes which made war inevitable. 

The army assembled to carry on the war mustered about 

34.000 men, of whom rather more than 12,000 were irregular 
troops and native contingents. The plan of campaign was not 
to advance in one combined force, but in four distinct divisions. 
Selecting the river Kali, which, though now the western boun- 
dary of Nepal, was at the commencement of the war near its 
centre, as the common basis from which operations were to 
diverge to the west and to the east, Earl Moira made his 
arrangements as follows: — the first division, consisting of about 

6.000 men, under General Ochterlony, was to attack the 
Gurkha positions at the western extremity of their line; the 
second division of 3,500 men, under General Gillespie, was 
to occupy the valley of Dehra Dun, situated above the first 
range of hills, and lay siege to the fortress of Jytak, in the 
province of Garhwal; the third division, about 4,500 strong, 
under General Hood, was to start from the Gorakhpur frontier, 
and advance through Bhotwal and Sheeoraj to Palpa; the fourth 
division, mustering nearly 8,000 men, under General Marley, 
was to march through Makwanpur directly upon Kathmandu, 
the capital. At various points at which the enemy might attempt 
to force their way into the British territories, local corps were 
stationed, while toward the eastern extremity of Nepal, beyond 
the Kosi river, Captain Latter, with a local and a regular native 
battalion, was not only to defend the frontier, but, if opportun- 
ity offered, to assume the offensive. The whole Gurkha force 
did not exceed 12,000 regular troops, scattered along the whole 
length of their frontier. Such a force, so inferior in every 
respect to that brought against it, could not, under ordinary 
circumstances, have made any effectual resistance; but the 
nature of the country furnished them with numerous almost 
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impregnable fastnesses, and their native courage animated them 
to a defence which, though it could not ultimately avail, pro- 
tracted the war, and inflicted repeated disasters on their invaders. 
In course of time the struggle became completely national, and 
bands of irregular troops sprung up in all parts of the country 
to aid in fighting the battle of independence. As the four 
divisions of the British force formed in fact so many distinct 
armies, it will be necessary to give a separate detail of the 
operations of each. 

On the 19th of October, 1814, the advance of General 
Gillespie’s division, which had assembled at Saharanpur, 
started under command of Colonel Carpenter, and proceeded 
by the Timlee Pass into the valley of Dehra Dun. Three days 
after the main body followed under Colonel Mawbey, who 
occupied the town of Dehra and continued to follow the 
retiring Gurkhas in the direction of Kalunga, or Nalapani, 
situated about five miles to the north-east. This fort, which was 
of small dimensions, occupied one extremity of the flat summit 
of a detached hill, which was about 600 feet in height, and had 
its steep sides covered with jungle. The position was naturally 
strong, but little had been done for it by art, the whole fort 
consisting of a quadrangular stone building, to which access 
had been rendered difficult by means of stockades. It was 
garrisoned by 600 men, under Balbhadra Singh, a leader of 
tried ability and courage. Colonel Mawbey on arriving before 
the place, and receiving a defiance in answer to his summons, 
began to prepare for the siege, and having by very great exertion 
succeeded in placing some guns in battery on the top of the hill, 
ventured on an attack. It proved abortive, and he suspended 
proceedings to wait for further orders. General Gillespie arrived 
on the 26th of October with the remainder of the force, and 
immediately caused a battery of heavier guns to be erected. So 
much progress was made that the assault was fixed for the 31st. 
The storming party consisted of four columns of attack and a 
reserve. Three of the columns, in order to reach their allotted 
stations, had to make a considerable circuit, and had not reach- 
ed them when the signal gun for the attack was fired. It is said 
that they never heard it, or, if they did, did not believe it to be 
the signal, as the time originally fixed had not then arrived. Be 
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this as it may , it would seem that the enemy , who were probably 
aware of the intended assault, disdained to wait for it, and 
taking advantage -of the absence of the others, made a vigorous < 
sortie on the remaining column. It was repulsed, and General 
Gillespie, in the hope that his men might be able to enter the 
entrenchments along with the fugitives, ordered them to rush 
forward and carry the place by escalade. It was a rash attempts 
The batteries had -made no impression on the works, and the 
assailants, when they arrived at the foot of the wall, were met 
by such a murderous fire as swept them off by whole files, and 
made it impossible to plant the ladders. When thus foiled they 
attempted to carry the gateway and an outwork .which defend- 
ed. In this they were equally unsuccessful, and had no alternat- 
ive but to seek the cover of some huts in the vicinity. General 
Gillespie’s impatience had already cost his men dear; it was 
now to prove fatal to himself. Irritated at the previous failure, 
nothing would satisfy him but a renewal of the attempt. At the 
head of three fresh companies of his majesty’s 53rd regiment, 
and a company of dismounted dragoons, he hastened again to- 
wards the gate, and being in advance of the men of the 53rd, 
who hung back, was waving his sword, and calling upon them 
to follow, when a musket-ball pierced his heart. This disaster 
completed the second failure, and the assailants were again driven 
off with a heavy loss. All hope of taking the fort with the 
inadequate means provided was now abandoned, and Colonel 
Mawbey, on whom the command had devolved, returned with 
the division to Dehra, to wait the arrival of a battering train 
from Delhi. 

The battering train haying arrived on the 24th of November, 
the division set out on the following day to resume the siege of 
Kalunga. By means of a battery of eighteen-pounders, a practic- 
able breach was effected on the 27th, and the storming party 
immediately advanced to the assault. Somewhat in a spirit of 
bravado, scarcely reconcileable with the previous repulses, the 
men were forbidden to load their muskets, and carry the breach 
by the bayonet alone. They reached it, not without considerable 
loss, but, on attempting to mount, were appalled at the sight 
which presented itself. Within the breach, at the bottom of a 
precipitous descent of about fourteen feet, part of the garrison 
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stood ready to encounter them with spears and pikes, while the 
other part stood behind armed with matchlocks and ngher 
missiles. The assailants scarcely made an effort to e 
this resistance, and drew off to a short distance, where, from 
some unaccountable mismanagement, they remained for two 
hours, completely exposed to the enemy’s fire. The loss 
was dreadful— exceeding in killed and wounded the whole 
number of the garrison. After all this loss and disgrace, a mode 
of attack which would have saved it was adopted, and the 
garrison, subjected to a bombardment from the effect of which 
the bare stone walls of their in closure gave them no shelter, 
suffered so dreadfully, that in the course of three days not more 
than 70 of the original 600 survived. With such a feeble band, 
breathing an air which had been rendered pestilential by the 
number of unburied dead, a longer defence was impracticable, 
and the fort was evacuated. The besiegers, whom it had cost so 
dear, immediately demolished it. 

This sad commencement of the war was more than o min ous. 
Besides the actual loss sustained, the relative positions of the 
combatants were changed. The invaders, who, from their sup- 
eriority both in numbers and in discipline, had promised them- 
selves an early submission, or a comparatively easy conquest, 
began to doubt whether they had not undertaken a task which 
was beyond their strength, and in which, so far from reaping 
laurels, they might only be doomed to experience disaster after 
disaster. Such reflections naturally tended to produce a degree 
of timidity as irrational as the previous rashness, and conjured 
up difficulties which a bolder spirit of enterprise would have 
disregarded, or could have easily overcome. The Gurkhas, on the 
other hand, were proportionably elated, and obtained a large 
augmentation of strength from the number 'of new adherents 
who had formerly kept aloof 'while the issue seemed doubtful, 
but were now eager to share in the honours and profits of a 
warfare of which the success was now regarded by them as 
almost certain. The effect of these opposite feelings undoubtedly 
was to give the war a new character, and protract it long beyond 
the period at which, if it had commenced more prosperously, 
it would have been brought to a close. 

In the interval between the retreat from Kalunga and the re- 
turn to it, Colonel Mawbey detached Colonel Carpenter with the 


division to a position on the Jamuna, where, by commanding 
the fords, he might cut off the enemy’s communications between 
the east and west,, and at the same time encourage any of the 
hill chiefs who were disposed to throw off their allegiance to the 
GWIkha.raja. The revolt of the people of Jounsar thus excited , 
caused so much alarm that the Gurkhas, without waiting to be 
attacked,hastily evacuated the stronghold of Barat. After Colonel 
Carpenter’s return, and the capture of Kalunga, Colonel Maw- 
bey was ordered westward into the valley of Karda, with a view 
4 to co-operate with* the division under General Ochterlony. On 
the 20th of December Colonel Mawbey was superseded in the 
command by General Martindale, who, after occupying Nahan, 
moved to the foot of the mountain range, on the highest summit 
of which Fort Jytak stands, at an elevation of 5,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. At the town of Jytak, situated at a lower 
level to the south of the fort, Ranjor Singh. Thapa, the son of 
Amar Singh, the regent or minister, commanding a consider- 
able Gurkha force, had then his headquarters. The fort of 
Jytak, strongly situated in the angle where two lofty ridges met, 
was approached by an abrupt and rugged ascent, occasionally 
interrupted by ravines. General Martindale, after reconnoitring, 
saw nothing more hopeful than to deprive the garrison of their 
supply of water, which appeared to be drawn from springs 
situated at some distance below the fort, by taking possession of 
a strongly stockaded post situated abo.ut a mile to the west. The 
attack was made by two distinct columns, both of which having 
jailed to take the enemy by surprise, were defeated in succession 
with severe loss. General Martindale, in consequence of this new 
disaster, was obliged to suspend operations and wait for rein- 
forcements. 

The dinsktB of General Ochterlony, whose sphere of action 
was stitt farther to the west, encountered difficulties which were 
at least equally great, and would doubtless have proved equally 
disastrous, had not greater skill been displayed in surmount- 
ing them. The Sutlej, alter a long course to the west, makes an 
abrupt turn to the south, and thus with its left bank forms, in 
two duecthms, the boundary of a very rugged and mountainous 
country. The tract lying within the angle formed by the river 
in changing its course, became the scene of the military opera- 
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tions, in which General Ochterlony was opposed to Amar Singh 
Thapa, the ablest and most distinguished of the Gurkha leaders. 
The division began to move in the end of October, 1814, and 
on the 2nd of November arrived at the first and lowest of the 
mountain ranges. Before any further progress could be made, it 
was necessary to gain possession of the fort of Nalagarh, and 
the outwork of Taragarh, occupied by a Gurkha garrison, and 
commanding the pass into the mountains. In two days, by 
almost incredible exertion, a battery was erected at a sufficient 
elevation, and opened with such effect, that on the 6th the fort 
was surrendered and the outwork abandoned. 

The pass being now open, no difficulty was experienced in 
reaching its summit; but it was only to. come in sight of another 
obstacle of a more formidable description.. This was the fort of 
Ramgarh, seated on a mountain summit 4,600 feet above the 
sea. Amar Singh, who had his headquarters at Arki, thirty 
miles north-east of Malaun, on learning the British advance, 
hastened to Ramgarh with about 3,000 regular troops, and 
encamped upon its ridge, with his right resting on the fort, and 
his left on a strongly stockaded hill, while stockades placed at 
intervals protected his whole front. The position was too strong 
to be forced, and General Ochterlony therefore determined to 
turn it on the left and assail it from the rear. With this view he 
proceeded till he gained possession of a height seven miles 
north-east of Ramgarh. As this position gave him a command- 
ing view of the whole Gurkha lines, and seemed to be the point 
from which it would be most easy to assail them, he determined 
on the erection of a battery. The labour of transporting heavy 
ordnance had again to be endured, and occupied twenty days. 
Much of it proved to be labour lost, for the battery was so dis- 
tant that its fire when opened was unavailing. To remedy this 
blunder. Lieutenant Lawtie of the engineers was detached with 
a small party to select a nearer spot. He had found it, and was 
returning to camp, when the Gurkhas, who had been observing 
his movements, descended in great force from their heights and 
placed themselves across his path. Fortunately a small stone in- 
closure was near. Here the lieutenant and his party gallantly 
maintained themselves, till a failure of ammunition compelled 
them to abandon the inclosure and run the gauntlet of the 


Gurkha fire. A reinforcement sent from the battery was obliged 
to share their flight, and a large proportion of the whole party 
had fallen before a strong detachment from the camp arrived, 
and effectually checked their pursuers. This affair, magnified by 
the enemy into a victory* tended to counteract the moral effect 
of the advantages which the division had previously gained. 

General Ochterlony, though aware how much the difficulties 
with which he had to contend could now be increased, was 
preparing to carry out his plan for turning the Gurkha lines, 
when he received intelligence of the second serious repulse at 
Kalunga. Afraid that a general rising of the whole country 
might ensue, he deemed it prudent to abandon the offensive 
till new reinforcements should enable him to resume it with 
more certainty of success. This period of inaction was not un- 
profitably spent. The country as far as practicable was explored, 
roads practicable both for troops and artillery were formed, 
and some degree of discipline was given to the irregular troops 
of some petty rajas, whom the presence of a British force had 
emboldened to throw off the Gurkha yoke. On the 26th of 
December, after nearly a month had been devoted to these 
useful labours, the expected reinforcements arrived. They con- 
sisted of the 2nd battalion of the 7th native infantry and a 
levy of Sikhs. General Ochterlony, feeling again strong enough, 
immediately resumed the offensive by sending off a detach- 
ment to spread along the enemy’s rear, and threaten his com- 
munications with Arki and Bilaspur, by occupying a low range 
of hills on the north-east of Ramgarh. Amar Singh, alarmed at 
this movement, endeavoured to frustrate it by a daring attack 
on the detachment. The offensive, however, proved as adverse 
to him as it had done to the British in their encounters, and he 
sustained a repulse which obliged him to return to his position 
at Ramgarh. The British general, still following out his plan, 
left Colonel Arnold with a division to watch the enemy’s jnove- 
ments, and proceeded with the main body towards a mountain 
ridge, the occupation of which would place him between the Sutlej 
and the Gurkha fort of Malaun. At the same time he sent for- 
ward about 2,000 troops belonging to the petty Raja bf Hindur, 
who had early joined him and rendered valuable service. These 
troops, under the command of Captain Ross, took possession 
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of the heights above Bilaspur, between whose raja and that of 
Hindur a deadly feud had long existed. The success of these com- 
bined movements soon appeared. Amar Singh, convinced that 
his position was no longer tenable, left a garrison in the fort of 
Ramgarh, and hastened with his whole remaining force to the 
ridge on which Malaun stands. Colonel Arnold, thus left at liberty, 
moved round the opposite extremity of the ridge to co-operate 
with General Ochterlony, and during the march received the 
submission of the Raja of Bilaspur, as well as gained possession 
of the fort of Ratangarh, situated opposite to Malaun, and only 
separated from it by a wide and deep ravine. A detachment 
under Colonel Cooper shortly after gained possession of Ramgarh, 
and dispossessed the Gurkhas of all their other posts in the 
south. Thus, by a series of skilful movements, General Ochterlony, 
without a direct encounter with the enemy, had obliged them 
to retire before him till only one place of strength within the 
district remained in their possession. Even this was held by a 
very precarious tenure, for on the 1st of April, 1813. Malaun 
was completely invested. An account of the subsequent opera- 
tions in this quarter must in the meantime be postponed, in order 
to attend to the proceedings of the other two divisions of the 
British army. 

The division under General Wood was not able to take the 
field before the middle of December. Leaving Gorakhpur, he 
began his march northwards in the direction of Palpa, situated 
about 100 miles W.N.W. of Kathmandu. In order to reach it by 
the most direct route, it was necessary to traverse a difficult 
mountain-pass, which was reported to be strongly stockaded, 
and therefore General Wood, understanding that it might be 
turned by following a different route, proceeded on the 3rd of 
January, 1815, to attack the stockade of Jetpur, at the foot of the 
Majkote Hills, about a mile west of Bhotwal, as in consequence 
of the new route which he meant to follow, it would be neces- 
sary to carry it. He accordingly advanced with twenty-one 
companies to attack the stockade in front, while Major Comyn 
was detached with seven companies to turn it on the left. As 
his information had been imperfect or erroneous, he encounter- 
ed a determined resistance at points where he had not antici- 
pated, and became so disheartened, that he despaired of succes 
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before there was any reasonable ground to doubt of it. He 
therefore not only ordered a retreat, but, assuming that his 
forces were inadequate to the task assigned him, abandoned 
all idea of offensive operations, and resolved to confine himself 
to the humbler task of preventing the Gurkhas from making 
incursions across the frontier. Even in this he was not successful. 
The Gurkhas found little difficulty in penetrating at many 
points and committing great devastation. Under these circum- 
stances the best thing which occurred to him was to retaliate, 
and he was repeatedly seen vieing with the Gurhkas as to the 
amount of injury which they could mutually inflict on the un- 
offending inhabitants whose misfortune it was to dwell on either 
side of the boundary between British India and Nepal. After 
persisting for a time in this petty and ignominious warfare, the 
insalubrity of the climate began to tell seriously on the health of 
the troops, and they were finally withdrawn into cantonments 
at Gorakhpur. 

The division under General Marley, as it was the strongest 
of all the four, was also the one from which the most decisive 
results were expected. It was directed immediately against the 
capital, and it was therefore presumed that if it succeeded, the 
' Gurkha raja would have no alternative but to sue for peace. It 
assembled at Dinapur, and on the 23rd of November com- 
menced its march in the direction of Bettia. To clear the way 
for its advance, Major Bradshaw had been previously detached 
against the Gurkha posts in the frontier forests. While thus 
occupied, he succeeded, on the 24th of November, in comple- 
tely surprising Parsuram Thapa, the governor of the district, 
who was encamped on the banks of the Baghmati with 400 
men. The governor himself was among the slain, and the whole 
force was so completely dispersed, that the other posts of the 
. dirtrict fell without opposition; and the low swampy and un- 
healthy tract lying at the southern outskirts of the Himalaya, 
and known by the name of the Tirai, was formally annexed to 
the British dominions. 

This first success, had it been" properly followed up, would 
have been the prelude to others of still greater importance, 
but General Marley, though his instructions ordered him to 
leave his guns in the rear, till he had gained a position 
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considerably in advance, chose to wait for them, and waste Ms 
time in other preliminary arrangements, till the advantage 
which might have been taken of the alarm caused by Parsuram 
Thapa’s discomfiture was completely lost. The Gurkhas were 
not long in penetrating the character of the commander to 
whom this division of the British troops had been intrusted, and 
were in consequence emboldened to undertake an enterprise 
which had the effect at the very outset of hampering all the 
future operations of the British. To secure the Tirai against any 
attempt that might be made to recover it before the arrival of 
the main body, Major Bradshaw stationed three small bodies 
of troops about the distance of twenty miles apart from each 
other; the central one alt Baragerhi, another at SamanpUr on 
the right, arid the third at Parsa on the left. General Marley 
encamped at Lautan, only two miles west of Baragerhi, but 
no precaution was taken for safety of the outposts of Samanpur 
and Parsa. The result which might have been anticipated was 
soon realized. Both posts were suddenly attacked on the 1st of 
January, 1815. The attack on Samanpur was a complete sur- 
prise, and all the troops at the station were killed or dispersed. 
At Parsa an attack had been expected, and reinforcements 
which had been applied for were actually on the way, but they 
only arrived in time not to frustrate the attack, but merely to 
cover the retreat of the fugitives. 

These losses, sufficiently great in themselves, were rendered 
disastrous by the course which they induced the commander 
to adopt. Alarmed at the number of desertions, and even 
doubtful of the fidelity of those who remained, while the terror 
of a Gurkha attack, which he would be unable to resist, con-' 
tinually haunted him, he saw no safety but in a- retrograde 
movement, in order to save the depot of Bettia from capture, 
and give protection to the Sarum frontier. His terrors preceded 
him, and nothing was talked of at Gorakhpur andTirhut but the 
approaching invasion of: an overwhelming Gurkha force. Noth- 
ing but the weakness of the enemy prevented the catastrophe 
which cowardice thus predicted. The effect however was to 
enable the Gurkhas to recover nearly the whole of the Tirai, and 
to carry, their incursions once more into the British territories. 
General Marley’s mode of conducting the war had been severely 
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condemned by the governor-general, and he had in consequence 
been deprived of the command. He was therefore only waiting 
for the arrival of his successor, General Wood, when he volunteer- 
ed a stronger proof of imbecility than any he had yet furnished 
by suddenly disappearing from the camp before daylight, without 
giving the troops any notification of his intention, or even 
making any provision for the ordinary routine of command. 
The absence of such an officer could not cause any permanent 
inconvenience, and as the division had received reinforcements 
which raised it to the number of 13,000, it was now better 
prepared than ever for offensive operations. While the tempor- 
ary command was held by Colonel Dick, an affair took place 
which threw the enemy into great alarm and inflicted on him 
considerable loss. Lieutenant Pickersgill, while engaged with a 
small escort in surveying, fell in with a party of 400 Gurkhas, who 
in the eagerness of pursuit left the cover of the forest, and follow- 
ed him in the direction of the British camp. Colonel Dick, on 
hearing the firing, sent forward a troop of 100 irregular horse, 
and followed in person with all the pickets. The Gurkhas, 
totally unconscious of the snare into which they were running, 
no sooner saw how they had entangled themselves, than they 
were seized with panic, and made an ineffectual effort to escape. 
More than a hundred, including the commander, were killed, 
many in attempting to cross a stream were drowned, and the 
remainder were either taken prisoners or dispersed. The affair, 
though in itself comparatively insignificant, spread so much 
alarm among the Gurkhas, that they hastily retired from their 
advanced posts, and allowed the Tirai to be again occupied by 
the British. 

Considering the pusillanimous course which General Wood 
had followed at the head of his own division, one is at a loss to 
account for the infatuation which selected him for this new and 
more important command. When he arrived in the end of 
February, 1815, the unhealthy season was still a month distant, 
and there was therefore room for much active service. He 
thought otherwise, and after marching and countermarching 
as if for the mere purpose of assuring himself that the Gurkhas 
had really abandoned the lowlands, and had no intention of 
disputing the possession of them, he returned to the frontier, 
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and placed the army in cantonments. The advance on 
Kathmandu, the great object of the campaign, was thus aban- 
doned without having been once seriously attempted. In other 
quarters greater activity was displayed, and better results were 
obtained. Ckptain (now Major) Latter, who, with his small 
detachment, was stationed on the banks of the Kosi, not only 
accomplished the defensive object primarily contemplated, but 
drove the Gurkhas from all their positions, gained possession 
of the province of Murang, and formed an important alliance 
with the Raja of Sikkim. In the province of Kumaon, forming 
the very centre of- the Gurkha conquests, successes of still greater 
consequence were accomplished. The Raja Ghautra Bam Sak, 
who had been compelled to yield to the Gurkha yoke, was with his 
people groaning under it, and ready to embrace any opportun- 
ity which promised the means of deliverance. The inhabitants 
of the adjoining province of Garhwal were similarly affected. 
Dislike to the rule of the Raja *of Serinagar had induced them 
to countenance a Gurkha invasion, but having soon found that 
in changing masters they had not improved their condition, 
they were again ready, for a new revolution. It was resolved to 
turn these circumstances to account, and Colonel Gardner, 
after raising an irregular force of about 3,000 men, began on the 
15th of February, 1815, to ascend the hills in the direction 
of Almora. He was shortly after followed by another body 
of irregulars under Captain Hearsay. As Colonel Gardner 
advanced, the Gurkhas were driven successively from all their 
posts, and obliged at last to concentrate on the ridge on 
which Almora stands. Captain Hearsay, after commencing with 
similar promise of success, and capturing Champawat, the 
capital of the district, was suddenly attacked while engaged in • 
the siege of a hill-fort, defeated, and taken prisoner. . 

The importance of the operations in Kumaon having now 
been practically tested, Colonel Nicolls was sent thither with a 
body of about 2,000 regular troops, and a proportion of field 
artillery. Having arrived on the 8th of April, and assumed 
the command, he detached Major Paton against Hasti Dal 
Chautra, the officer who had defeated Captain Hearsay, ajid 
who, after lodging his prisoner in Almora, had proceeded to 
the north-west to occupy a mountain pass. An encounter took 
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place, and after a spirited struggle, in which the Gurkhas lost 
their commander, they were put to flight. Before they were 
permitted to recover from the effects of their discomfiture, 
the stockades in front of Almora were attacked, and gallantly 
carried. Not a moment was lost in preparing to attack the fort, 
and the very next morning the mortars opened upon it with 
destructive effect. Bam Sak, who defended it, had not hither- 
to shown any symptoms of the disaffection which he was 
supposed to entertain. He had even indignantly rejected the 
advantageous offers made to tempt his fidelity. The bombard- 
ment was more effectual. Shortly after it commenced, crowds 
of deserters began to flock into the British camp, and a flag of 
truce announced the readiness of the garrison to capitulate. 
The terms were that the Gurkhas should be permitted to retire 
across the Kali with their arms and personal effects, and that 
not only the fort of Almora, but the entire provinces of Kumaon 
and Garhwal should be ceded to the British. This was un- 
questionably the most triumphant result which the Nepalese 
war had yet yielded. 

Still farther west, though General Martindale in the Dehra 
Dun still remained before Jytak, and had abandoned all hope 
of reducing it except by famine, General Ochterlony was 
continuing his more brilliant career. After seizing all the 
enemy’s posts and confining them to the heights of Malaun, he 
determined to break through the line of their defences. These 
stretched along the summit of the mountain between Malaun 
on the right, and the fort of Surajgarh on the left. Still farther 
to the right, at not much less elevation than Malaun, stood the 
fort of Ratangarh which had been captured by Colonei Arnold. 
At some distance on the slope below Malaun lay the Gurkha 
cantonments protected by strong stockades. In the line of 
stockades which stretched along the ridge between Malaun 
and Surajgarh, the British commander detected two assailable 
points, Ryla and Deothul, the possession of which would 
enable him to cut off Malaun from most of its dependent out- 
works. Ryla was gallantly attacked and secured on the night 
of the 14th of April, 1815. At daybreak of the following 
morning Deothul was likewise carried, but two other operations 
which had been carried on simultaneously were less fortunate. 
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To divert the attention of the enemy during the attack on 
these posts, two detachments were sent from opposite direc- 
tions against the cantonments. The one moved off from the 
column advancing to the attack of Deothul, while the other 
proceeded from the fort of Ratangarh. Though nothing more 
than a diversion was proposed, much more appears to have 
been attempted. The detachment from Ratangarh was in con- 
sequence thrown into complete confusion by a furious onset, 
and pursued by the Gurkhas with great slaughter. The other 
detachment made good its footing, so far as to be able to remain 
on the defensive till the evening, when it was withdrawn. On 
the capture of Deothul an attempt was made to seize a stockade 
within battering distance of Malaun, but was so resolutely met, 
that the assailants were seized with panic and driven back in 
the utmost confusion. 

The possession of Deothul was so obviously fraught with 
danger to the enemy that a fierce struggle was foreseen, and as 
far as possible provided against, by strengthening it with 
reinforcements, protecting it with a species of stockade, and 
planting two field-pieces upon it. The anticipated attack took 
place on the 16th of April. It was headed by Bhakti Singh 
Thapa, a distinguished Gurkha leader, and supported < by 
Amar Singh in person. At daybreak the enemy was seen 
advancing in a semicircle along the ridge and its two dec- 
livities, so as to envelope the position and turn both its 
flanks. The charge was fierce and resolute, the Gurkhas advanc- 
ing to the very muzzle of the guns, and returning repeatedly 
to the charge in the face of showers of grape. The attack, after 
it had been persisted in for two hours, having slackened, 
Colonel Thompson, who commanded the post, seized the 
Opportunity to order a charge with the bayonet. It was com- 
pletely successful, and the Gurkhas, unable any longer to main- 
tain the struggle, fled in disorder. Bhakti Singh lay dead on 
the field "with 500 of his countrymen, and Amar Singh col- 
lecting his scattered troops retired into Malaun. He was now 
so completely crest-fallen that he offered scarcely any resistance 
to the subsequent operations for completely investing it. On the 
8th of May a battery of heavy guns began to play on the works, 
and preparations for the assault had become' visible, when 
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the great body of the garrison, unable either to induce Amar 
Singh to surrender or to endure the privations of a rigorous 
blockade, left the fort without arms, and gave themselves up 
to the nearest British post. As a show of resistance continued, 
the breaching battery again opened on the 10th. Its destructive 
effects convinced Amar Singh of the uselessness of further 
resistance, and he sent his son on the following morning to 
intimate his desire to negotiate. By the convention with him, 
it was stipulated that the Gurkhas should cede all their terri- 
tories west of the Jamuna, and that he himself, and all the 
members of the Thapa family, together with the garrison of 
Malaun and part of that of Jytak, should be allowed to return 
to Nepal with their personal property and .their arms. Many 
of the privates, instead of going to Nepal, preferred entering the 
British service, and were formed into battalions, for duty in the 
highland districts. 

The government of Nepal saw the necessity of suing for 
peace. With this view Bam Sak Ghautra was employed to com- 
municate with the British commissioner in Kumaon, and Gaj 
Raj Misr, the Guru or spiritual teacher of the late Raja Rana 
Bahadur, was summoned from his retirement at Benaras, and 
sent as envoy to Colonel Bradshaw, whom the governor- 
general had empowered to conclude a peace on the following 
conditions: — the cession of the hill country west of Kali or 
Gogra — the abandonment of all claims on the lands in dispute 
before the war commenced — -the cession of the Tirai through- 
out its whole extent- — the restoration of a tract which had been 
taken from the Raja of Sikkim, now become a British ally — 
and the admission of a British resident at Kathmandu. When 
these terms were made known to the Guru, he objected partic- 
ularly to the cession of the Tirai, which, by stripping the 
nobles and ministers of their jaghirs , would leave them with- 
out support, as well as deprive the country of the main source 
from which its supplies of grain were obtained, and the admis- 
sion of a resident, who, it was feared, might repeat the course 
taken in Oudh, and ultimately appropriate all the real powers 
of government. A long negotiation ensued, during which the 
Nepalese showed themselves well acquainted with all the wiles 
of diplomacy. Ultimately, however,' every point in dispute 
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$eemed to’ be arranged, and on the 2nd of December, 1815, 
the treaty was duly executed at Segoulee by the British agent 
and the Nepalese commissioners, the latter promising that the 
ratification would be returned from Kathmandu in fifteen days. 
The governor-general, flattering himself that a war of which 
he had become heartily tired was now advantageously ended, 
ratified the treaty on the 9th of December. The Raja of Nepal 
took the matter more coolly, and instead of the ratification, the 
commissioners received a letter from the regent, informing 
them that through the influence of Amar Singh Thapa the war 
party was again in the ascendant. After such an evasion, it 
might have seemed that the only dignified course left was to 
declare the negotiation at an end and recommence hostilities. 
Strange to say, the governor-general was now of a spirit so 
different from that which he had displayed at the outset, that 
he allowed his agent almost to solicit the ratification, by holding 
out hopes that, if it were given, the terms of the treaty would 
not be rigorously enforced. It appears, in fact, that he was 
now willing not only to leave the Nepalese in possession of the 
Tirai, but to make them a present of the very districts which 
had been the whole cause of the war. The ground on which the 
governor-general justified this extraordinary concession was, 
that the districts, though worth fighting for as a point of 
honour, were otherwise of no real value, and therefore, after 
the Nepalese had yielded the point of honour by ceasing to 
claim them as a right, nothing was lost by allowing them to 
resume possession of them as a favour. Surely if the districts 
were so worthless, the point of honour supposed to be involved 
might, and ought to have been satisfied by some milder method 
than a bloody and protracted war. 

The relaxation ' of demand^ by the governor-general at the 
very .time when the prevaricating conduct of the Nepalese 
government made it more than ever imperative to insist upon 
them, produced the result which has almost invariably been 
realized when negotiating with native states. Moderation was 
mistaken for conscious weakness, and the court of Kathmandu, 
which had previously been willing to purchase peace on any 
terms, began to question the propriety of even desiring it. The 
negotiation was indeed nominally continued, but every day 
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made it more and more apparent that the real object was to 
spin out the time till the proper season for action had passed 
away. This conviction having at length forced itself on the 
governor-general, he ordered hostilities to be vigorously renew- 
ed. General (now Sir David) Ochterlony, having been vested 
with the chief command, political as well as military, took the 
field in the.beginning of February, 1816, with an army of nearly 
17,000 men, which he arranged in four brigades. One of these 
he detached by the right to penetrate by Harikurpur, and an- 
other to the left to penetrate by Ramnagar, while with the 
other two he set out on the 12th of February, and marched 
through the forest to the foot of the Chiriaghati Pass. This pass, 
formed by the bed of a mountain torrent, was not only difficult 
in itself from natural obstacles, but was defended by successive 
tiers of stockades. It could hardly have been forced at all, and 
certainly not without a very serious loss. Fortunately, another 
pass was discovered, which, though even more difficult than the 
other, presented the great advantage of being undefended. It was 
a deep ravine, with rugged and precipitous sides, covered with 
overhanging trees, which nearly excluded the light. At night on 
the 14th of February, Sir David Ochterlony, leaving the fourth 
brigade at the mouth of the ravine, began to ascend it with the 
third brigade, he himself leading at the head of his majesty’s 
87th regiment, by a path so narrow as seldom to afford room, 
for more than a single file. After proceeding thus for some dist- 
ance, the ground became more open, till a water-course was 
entered, and found to lead to the base of a steep acclivity about 
300 feet high. With infinite difficulty, by laying hold of boughs 
and projecting rocks, the advance clambered up, and by eight 
in the morning had gained the summit. It was ten at night 
before the rest of the troops and two field-pieces were got up. 
The three following days were spent by the pioneers in thakihg 
the ascent practicable for the conveyance of stores and ammun- 
ition, but the main difficulty had now been overcome, and the 
troops were able to advance without encountering any very 
serious obstacle. On the day after the ascent the general arrived 
at Hetaunda on the banks of the Rapti, and was delighted by 
the junction of the 4th brigade. The Gurkhas, on finding that 
the Chiriaghati Pass was turned, had abandoned their stockades, 
and allowed the brigade to ascend without opposition. 
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On the 27th of February Sir David Ochterlony arrived in the 
vicinity of Mukwanpur, and encamped on a level about two 
miles to the south of its fortified heights. A village on the left, 
which a strong detachment of the enemy had abandoned, was 
immediately occupied, but only to become the scene of a des- 
perate struggle, for the enemy, apparently convinced that they 
had done wrong in retiring, no sooner saw the position occupi- 
ed than they returned to attempt the recovery of it. As it was 
only held by three companies of native infantry and forty men of 
the 87th, the assailants probably anticipated an easy conquest, 
but reinforcements continued to pour in from both sides, till the 
engagement became almost general. The Gurkhas sent down at 
least 2,000 men from the heights. All their efforts, however, 
though made and maintained with their usual dauntless valour, 
proved unavailing, and they were finally repulsed with a very 
heavy loss. On the day after this affair the first brigade, under 
Colonel Nicolls, arrived. It had ascended by a pass to the north 
of Ramnagar, and then marched without opposition up the 
valley of the Rapti. The second brigade, under Colonel Kelly, 
was also advancing. It had arrived at the fortofHarikurpur by 
selecting a mountain pass which was not stockaded, and almost 
immediately gained a commanding position, from which the 
Gurkhas endeavoured in vain to dislodge it. This failure so dis- 
heartened the garrison of the fort that it was forthwith evacuat- 
ed without further struggle. 

The successes with which the new campaign had opened had 
changed the views of the Nepalese chiefs, and the peace party 
once more predominated. Hence, as Sir David Ochterlony was 
preparing for the siege of Mukwanpur, the commandant, who 
was a brother of the regent, sent a messenger to intimate to him 
that he had received the ratified treaty from Kathmandu, and 
requested permission to send it to him in charge of an agent. 
On the 3rd of March the agent arrived, and as the document 
was duly executed, hostilities of course ceased, but not till 
consent had been given to an additional article, which stipulat- 
ed that the ceded territory should include the valley of the 
Rapti, and whatever had been conquered during the actual 
campaign. At the time when the cession of . the Tirai was 
demanded by the British government, the objection that it would 
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leave many of the principal chiefs without the means of support 
was met by a proposal from the governor-general to grant 
pensions to those whom the cession would deprive of their 
jaghirs. This proposal was submitted to with great reluctance, 
because, as it was justly argued, the pensioned lords would be 
more likely to favour British interests than those of their own 
sovereign. Much gratification was therefore felt by the raja 
when the Honourable Mr. Gardner, who had been appointed 
British resident at Kathmandu, was authorized by the gov- 
ernor-general to propose that the pensions should be commuted 
for a grant of lands. The arrangement was at once entered into, 
and the Nepalese, who had previously been gratuitously rein- 
stated in the Tirai, could henceforth boast that, after all the 
disasters which the war had caused them, they remained at 
the conclusion of it in possession of a- portion of the very lands 
which it was the avowed object of the war to wrest from them. 

It must still be admitted that after all these cessions, consider- 
able territorial acquisitions remained with the Company. The 
magnificent provinces of Kumaon and Garhwal had been form- 
ally annexed to the British dominions, and several hill rajas, 
though left nominally independent, were placed under restric- 
tions which made all their military resources available for 
British purposes. The treaty with the Raja of Sikkim was also 
an excellent stroke of policy, as it interposed an insurmount- 
able barrier between Nepal and Bhutan, and thus made it 
impossible for these two states to go to war with each other, as 
they ceased to be contiguous, and therefore could not engage 
in hostilities without violating territory which belonged to the 
Company, or which the Company was pledged to protect. There 
can scarcely be a doubt that, but for this interposition of Sikkim, 
the Gurkhas, when deprived of their western conquests, would 
have endeavoured to compensate themselves by the subjugation 
of Bhutan. 

Though the war never extended beyond the territories belon- 
ging to or claimed by Nepal, the Gurkhas, when they com- 
menced hostilities, were not without the hope of being joined 
by powerful allies. They had made application in every quarter 
which gave any promise of success. A correspondence between 
Sindhia and the Gurkha government was actually intercepted. 
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The Pindariss were also applied to, and Ranjit Singh was 
tempted by the offer of a large sum, together with the fort of 
Malaun, in return for his assistance. During the early reverses 
which the British arms sustained, the Gurkhas flattered them- 
selves with the hope of a general rising among the native powers 
of Hindustan. They did not even confine to India their applica- 
tions for aid, but sent a mission to the court of Ava and end- 
eavoured to engage the Emperor of China in their quarrel. 
They had, as already explained, acknowledged themselves to 
be the emperor's tributaries, and partly on this ground, and 
still more on the false allegation that the English were making 
war upon them, merely because they had refused them a passage 
into the Chinese territory, they earnestly solicited him to assist 
them, either with money or with an army. The Chinese, though 
doubting the truth of this statement, indulged their naturally 
•suspicious temper so far as to send an army to the frontier. It 
did not arrive, however, till hostilities were at an end, and the 
governor-general had, by explanation, convinced the Chinese 
authorities that the Gurkha statement as to the cause of the war 
was unfounded. Their own shrewdness, indeed, had previously 
led them to the same conclusion. “Such absurd measures as 
those alluded to,” they observed, “appear quite inconsistent 
with the usual wisdom of the English;” and the Gurkha state- 
ment was declared to be manifestly false, because the English, 
if they had wished to invade the Chinese dominions, could 
have found a nearer route than through Nepal. The authorities 
in England, though doubtful at first of the necessity of the war, 
and of the wisdom of the plan adopted in conducting it, were 
delighted with the final result. The crown testified approbation 
by conferring on the governor-general the title of Marquis of 
Hastings, and on the commander the baronetage already men- 
tioned, while the courts of directors and proprietors not only 
concurred in unanimous votes of thanks to them and the officers 
and men engaged, but bestowed on Sir David Ochterlony a 
well-earned pension of £1,000 a year. 

During the war in Nepal, transactions of some importance 
took place in other quarters. The native state of Kutch, consist- 
ing of a kind of peninsula, connected with Sind on the north 
and with Gujarat on the east by a very extensive salt marsh 
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called the Ran or Runn, and bounded on the south by the 
Gulf of Kutch, and on the west by the Indian Ocean, was 
nominally under the government of a ruler with the title of 
Rao Raidhan, but had become really subject to two adventur- 
ers, the one Hans-raj, a Hindu merchant, and the other Fateh 
Muhammed, the commander of a body of Arab mercenaries. 
The two, in their struggle for supremacy, courted the interfer- 
ence of the British government, which, however, interposed only 
so far as seemed necessary to protect the territories of the Gaikwar 
from Kutch depredation. The contest seemed terminated by the 
death of Hans-raj in 1809, and the consequent undisputed 
ascendency of his competitor, but in 1813 the confusion became 
worse than ever. In that year, both Fateh Muhammed and 
the Rao died, and the succession was disputed. The Rao who 
had embraced Muhammedanism, left a son, Bharmalji, by a 
Muhammedan wife. The Jhaneja Rajput, of whom the Rao was 
the head, refused to acknowledge his legitimacy, and gave their 
allegiance to Lakpati, the late Rao*s nephew. The civil war which 
ensued was thus partly of a religious character, and continued to 
rage with such alternations of success, that regular government 
almost ceased to exist. The chiefs therefore followed their natural 
bent, and not satisfied with the narrow limits of Kutch, crossed 
the Runn on foot and the gulf in boats, and carried their depred- 
ations over the whole of the adjoining territory, carrying off 
the cattle, burning the villages, and murdering the inhabitants: 
As the Gaikwar, whose territory was thus ravaged, was an ally 
of the British and under their protection, it became necessary, 
after remonstrance had proved in vain, to send a body of 
troops against Bhuj, the capital of Kutch. Here both the com- 
petitors for the throne were resident. They had cemented their 
quarrel by a compromise which left Bharmalji in possession of 
the sovereignty; but the anarchy which previously prevailed 
was scarcely diminished, since the new sovereign, so far from 
suppressing the marauders, made common cause with them, and 
even fomented disturbances in Kathiawar, the province of 
Gujarat immediately opposite to the Gulf of Kutch. His defiance, 
indeed, was so openly declared, that he ordered a native agent 
whom the British had stationed in Bhuj to withdraw, and had 
a large body of Arabs on the march to assist the rebels in 
Kathiawar, when they learned that the rebellion was suppressed. 
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Colonel East, by whose exertions a rebellion, which thus 
threatened to assume more formidable dimensions, had been 
nipped in the bud, was directed to advance into Kutch for the 
purpose of punishing the overt act of hostility, and taking such 
measures as might be necessary to prevent a repetition of it. In 
pursuance of these objects he crossed the Runn in December, 
1815, and proceeded towards Anjar. It was held by a son of 
the late Fateh Muhammed, who made friendly professions, and 
at the same time gave the lie to them, by ordering the wells on 
the British line of march to be poisoned. To punish his treach- 
ery, batteries were erected against his fort, and when a practic- 
able breach was effected, he only saved himself from worse 
consequences by surrendering Anjar, and ceding along with-it 
the small port of Juner, on the Gulf of Kutch. The Rao, deter- 
red by this first result of the campaign, prevented the capture' of 
his capital by a timely submission, and entered into a treaty 
which bound him not only to defray the expenses of the war, 
and compensate for the devastations of his marauders, but to 
assist in putting them down, and acknowledge himself a British 
tributary by the annual payment of £7,000. In return he was 
taken under British protection, and established in full possession 
of the districts which refractory chiefs had wrested from him . 
After the pacification of Kutch, Colonel East returned to 
Kathiawar, and took the most effectual method of suppressing 
the piracy for which the Gulf of Kutch had long been notorious, 
by dispossessing the chiefs along its southern shore, and subject- 
ing their harbours and strongholds to British authority. Among 
the places captured on this occasion was Dwaraka, situated 
near the north-west extremity of the Kathiawar peninsula, and 
famous throughout India for its great temple of Krishna. 

The next scene of disturbance requiring notice is Hyderabad, 
the capital of the Nizam. Under the arrangement which had 
given the chief management of affairs to Chandu Lai, and 
rendered him at the same time completely subservient to the 
British resident, the Nizam, and his favourite minister Munir- 
ul-Mulk, had ceased to interfere in public business, and found 
more congenial employment in grovelling indulgences. The 
Nizam’s sons did not bear their Exclusion from office so coolly, 
and compensated themselves by becoming the heads of riotous 
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brawlers and contending factions. The two youngest sons in 
particular, surrounded by a band of profligate retainers, kept the 
city in constant alarm by their lawless proceedings. The Nizam 
would rather not have interfered, but the remonstrances of 
the resident obliged him to bestir himself, and he issued orders 
that the necessary steps should be taken to restrain them The 
body of troops sent for this purpose found the task more diffi- 
cult than had been anticipated. On approaching the palace, the 
retainers of the princes opened a heavy fire, and killed a British 
officer of the resident’s escort. In the struggle which ensued, 
the defence of the princes was so well maintained, that the 
British detachment, after blowing open the palace gates, were 
unable to advance, and deemed it prudent to retire for rein- 
, forcements. During the ensuing night the whole city was in 
commotion, and courtiers were not wanting to advise the Nizam 
that he could not do better than free himself at once from the 
British yoke, by overwhelming the trobps at the residency be- 
fore the reinforcements could arrive. He ’istened to better 
advice, and instead of taking a course by which he must inevit- 
ably have been ruined, by withdrawing all countenance from 
the princes, he made them aware of the gulf on which they 
stood, and convinced them that they had no alternative but to 
submit. They were obliged notwithstanding to pay the penalty 
of their misconduct, and were confined in the old fortress of 
Golkunda, 

Another disturbance, originating in more trivial causes, 
threatened to produce more serious results. The inhabitants of 
India dread nothing so much as innovation, and have an espe- 
cial abhorrence of taxation, when it presents itself under a new 
form. This latter feeling receives an easy explanation, when it 
is remembered how much they have suffered from the extortion 
of their rulers, and how often occasion has been taken to con- 
vert some small assessment, imposed ostensibly for some distinct 
and temporary purpose, into a permanent, indefinite, and. 
oppressive burden. The land had always been the main source 
of revenue, and the share of its produce demanded by govern- 
ment, though often oppressive in its amount, was seldom openly 
resisted. The payment of it was looked upon as a kind of law of 
nature, and, however much it might be grumbled at, excited 
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neither disappointment nor indignation. With a new tax the 
case was entirely different, and hence, when the government of 
Bengal in 1813, during the administration of Lord Minto, end- 
eavoured to increase the revenue by a house tax, the opposition 
was so general and determined, that nothing but a repeal could 
quiet it. At Benaras, in particular, the inhabitants desisted from 
their ordinary employments, shut their shops, and encamping in 
the open fields at a short distance from the city, sent a petition 
to the magistrate, in which they declared that they would never 
return to their homes till the tax was removed. This passive 
resistance was more effectual than any violent outbreak could 
have been in convincing the government of the necessity of 
.yielding, and the idea of increasing the public revenue by a 
house tax was abandoned. 

Government though defeated was very unwilling to acknow- 
ledge it, and in the following year ' endeavoured to establish 
the principle of a house assessment by confining it to police 
purposes, and giving it the form of a voluntary payment, by 
leaving it to the inhabitants to assess themselves in their differ- 
ent v/ards by means of committees of their own selection. At 
first, the only cities so assessed were Dacca, Patna, and Mur- 
shidabad, but when the precedent was by this means secured, 
the sphere of its operation was largely extended, and embraced, 
in addition to the lower provinces, the districts of Benaras and 
Bareilly. Though strong dissatisfaction with the assessment was 
generally felt, Benaras was contented to rest satisfied with its- 
former victory, and consented, not without manifest repugnance, 
to pay its quota of assessment. The opposition of Bareilly was not 
so easily overcome. This city, situated not far from the centre of 
the Rohilla country, contained among its inhabitants not a few 
families who had fallen from high rank and wealth into compa- 
rative insignificance, and could trace their sad reverse of fortune 
to the iniquitous bargain by which Warren Hastings sold them 
to the Nabob of Oudh. The injustice which they had suffered 
on this and on other occasions still rankled in their hearts, and 
as it was impossible that they could feel any real attachment 
to a government which had so used them, they were ready to 
lay hold of any real or imaginary grievance which would en- 
able them to give free vent to their dissatisfaction. The military 
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and turbulent propensities of the population generally, easily 
induced them to take part in any commotion however occa- 
sioned, and there were besides several local causes of animosity. 
The kotwal, or head of the police, obnoxious to the Muham- 
medans merely because he was a Hindu, had made himself 
generally detested by his overbearing conduct, and the British 
magistrate, instead of conciliating good-will by frank and 
courteous manners, had acted as if he thought that his dignity 
could only be preserved by distant and haughty airs, which so 
offended the more respectable native families, that they kept 
aloof from all friendly intercourse with him. The materials 
being thus prepared, any spark was sufficient to excite the 
conflagration. 

An assessment for municipal police was not an absolute 
novelty in Bareilly. In the principal thoroughfares the shopkeepers 
had been accustomed to provide for the security of their pro- 
perty by a moderate police rate. On their part, then, the only 
objection felt to the rate was its increased amount. This was 
.doubtless a grievance, but it was light compared with the griev- 
ance felt by those who, formerly exempted from the rate, were 
now for the first time to be subjected to it. The chief persons 
in this position were the reduced families already mentioned. 
In the midst of their poverty most of them managed to keep as 
many retainers as were quite sufficient for their own protection, 
and the effect of the new rate was therefore only to increase 
their burdens, without conferring upon them any benefit. No 
doubt they might dismiss retainers and leave it to the municipal 
police to protect them. This, however, was the very last step 
which they were disposed to take. To dismiss their retainers 
was to subject them to what they considered degradation; and 
a tax which threatened to compel them to do this was not 
only disliked as a burden, but repudiated as an insult. 

The attempt to obtain a voluntary assessment by means of 
committees of the inhabitants having entirely failed in Bareilly, 
the magistrate ordered the kotwal to apportion and levy it at 
his own discretion. In performing this task, which must under 
any circumstances have been attended with much difficulty, 
he is said to have proceeded with the^greatest harshness, 
threatening the lower orders with the stocks, and the higher 
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with chains and imprisonment. While the whole city was thus 
in a ferment, and the popular indignation at its height, one of 
the police peons, when resisted in levying the tax, wounded a 
woman. The populace immediately placed her on a bed, and 
carried her to the mufti Muhammed Arwaz, whose sanctity 
was held in the highest reputation throughout Rohilkhand. 
He had early countenanced the popular excitement, and on 
being thus appealed to, advised that the woman should be 
forthwith taken to the magistrate’s residence. The answer 
obtained there was, that the woman must lodge her complaint 
before the proper cou,rf in due form. The excitement and 
irritation were too great to be appeased by a regular process, 
and the mufti greatly increased both, by declaring that, if 
justice was to be so dispensed, no man’s life or honour was safe. 
Mobs now began to assemble in the streets, and assumed so 
threatening an appearance near the mufti’s house that it. was 
deemed necessary to disperse them. On the appearance of the 
magistrate at the head of a few horsemen and sepoys, it was 
suspected that he meant to apprehend the mufti. This the multi- 
tude were determined not to permit, and an encounter took 
place, during which some lives were lost, and the mufti made 
his escape. s 

A general insurrection was now imminent. The green flag of 
Islam, hoisted on the shrine in which the mufti had taken 
refuge, announced to the faithful that their religion was in 
danger, and in addition to those in Bareilly itself, crowds of 
fanatics began to flock in from the neighbouring towns. In the 
course of two days about 6,000 men appeared in arms. The 
officials on their part were not idle. The force at their immediate* 
command amounted to 420 men, with two guns, while rein- 
forcements were hastening forward by forced marches from 
Moradabad. Meantime a parley with the insurgents took place, 
and the mufti would gladly have escaped from the storm which 
he had raised. It was beyond his power, and the insurgents left 
to their own guidance, dictated as their only terms that the tax 
should be abolished— that the kotwal should be delivered up to 
punishment for the blood which had been shed-tkt the families 
of the sufferers should be provided for-and that a general 
amnesty should be proclaimed. As these terms were at once 


refused, the rioters lost not a moment in proceeding to extremes, 
by shooting down a youth, the son of one of the judges of the 
circuit court, as he was passing unarmed from one military 
post to another , and then making a sudden onset on the troops 
within the town before the expected reinforcements arrived. 
The result was not long doubtful. The insurgents, first resisted 
and then pursued, fled, leaving behind them about 400 dead, 
and a greater number of wounded and prisoners. The defeat 
was most opportune, as there cannot be a doubt that a first 
success on the part of the populace would have been followed 
by a general rising. No attempt was made to renew the conflict. 
The mufti and other ringleaders escaping beyond the Com- 
pany’s bounds were not sought after, and the few trials which 
took place terminated without conviction, either from want of 
evidence or because leniency seemed preferable to severity. 

Before resuming the general narrative there is only one other 
disturbance which requires to be noticed at present. The 
locality was the Doab. The talukdars thc.e had managed, 
during the anarchy which prevailed, to seize large tracts of 
property to which they had no legal claim, and to exercise 
powers of jurisdiction which converted them into petty sov- 
ereigns. Under the licence thus permitted them they had multi- 
plied the numbers of their military retainers, and erected forts 
which they held as their own in defiance of all authority. The 
confusion and oppression which ensued may easily be imagined. 
The people appealed in vain to the paramount power, and it 
was soon seen that all efforts to relieve them would be unavailing, 
unless the strongholds in which their oppressors had entrenched 
themselves were dismantled. It was necessary to begin with an 
example, and for this purpose Dayaram, as zamindar or taluk- 
dar of Hathras and various other districts, was selected as at 
once one of the largest and most refractory. His capital of 
Hathras, situated in the district of Aligarh, about thirty miles 
north of Agra, consisted as usual of a town and a fort, the for- 
mer inclosed by a wall and a ditch, and the latter perched on 
an eminence, and so fortified with walls, towers, and bastions, 
as to be regarded as a place of considerable strength. Dayaram’s 
whole force was about 3,500 cavalry and 4,500 infantry. He 
made a ready profession of allegiance to the British government, 
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but on being called to give a proof of it by disbanding his 
troops and dismantling his fort, gave an answer which showed 
that nothing short of compulsion would suffice. A strong divi- 
sion under General Marshall accordingly marched against 
Hathras, and completely invested it on the 12th of February, 
1816. By the 23rd the walls of the town were effectually breach- 
ed, but the garrison, on seeing preparations to storm, retreated 
into the fort. The siege of it was immediately commenced by 
the erection of powerful batteries, which opened their fire from 
numerous mortars and breaching-guns with such destructive 
effect, that Dayaram saw the uselessness of further defence. This 
conviction was hastened hy a tremendous explosion, caused by 
falling of a shell upon a’ powder magazine; and at midnight of 
the 2nd of March he. consul ted his own safety by quitting the 
fort with a small body of retainers, who, though discovered, 
attacked by a body of dragoons, fought their way, and made 
good their retreat, after inflicting more loss than they received. 
This success was attributed not more to their courage than to 
the completeness of their armour, consisting partly of back and 
breast plates, and gauntlets of steel. After Dayaram’s escape 
little resistance was offered, and the capture and demolition of 
the fort produced such an effect on the other talukdars, that 
|hey hastened to give in their submission. 


2 

Relations with the 
Marathas (i) 

the time when the Nepalese war commenced it was 
foreseen that in various other quarters hostilities could not 
be distant. The policy of non-interference had accomplished 
the shortsighted and selfish views which had led to its adoption. 
It had indeed left the native states to carry on their quarrels in 
their own way, and thus involved them in interminable intes- 
tine dissensions, but it had not thereby secured the territories 
of the Company from aggression, or enabled them to dispense 
with a large military establishment. While the strong were 
permitted with impunity to prey upon the weak, and none felt 
secure but those who were able to repel force by force, all idea 
of amicable and legal settlement was necessarily abandoned, 
and a species of general anarchy prevailed. As a necessary coh- 
sequence the predatory system, which had always been one of 
the greatest curses of India, received a new development, and 
bands of armed marauders were rapidly spreading over the 
whole country. Wherever there was a hope of plunder, they 
were sure to be found adding to the general confusion and 
committing fearful devastation. For a time the awe which the 
Company’s arms had inspired deterred the marauders from 
venturing on incursions into their territories. It was impossible, 
however, that it could operate as a permanent restraint, and as 
soon as the means of plunder became deficient in the parts of 
Central India where the principal predatory hordes had esta- 
blished their headquarters, the Company’s frontier was no longer 
held sacred, and both their allies and their immediate subjects 
were pillaged without mercy. The policy previously in fashion, 
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when it became necessary to provide against these destructive 
inroads, gave the preference to defensive operations, and an 
attempt was made to establish a line of posts to guard the points 
where it seemed probable that the marauders would attempt to 
break through. The futility of this plan was soon demonstrated. 

It was impossible thus to guard the frontier, and had it been 
possible, the permanent expense which it entailed was far 
greater than would suffice to follow the marauders into their 
own haunts and completely extirpate them. The offensive, 
therefore, was the only plan which promised to be effectual; 
and the governor-general, convinced of its necessity, would at 
once have given effect to it, had he not deemed it prudent and 
becoming to obtain the previous sanction of the home autho- 
rities. In order to put down the predatory system it would be 
necessary to deprive it of the countenance and support which 
it received from some of the native princes, and this could only 
be done by taking measures which could not be reconciled with 
the policy of non-interference. The question, therefore, which 
the home authorities were called upon to decide was, whether 
this policy was to be persisted in, notwithstanding all the evils 
which it had engendered, or whether a return should be made 
to the more manly- and vigorous policy which the Marquis of 
Wellesley had adopted, and which, if it had been followed out, 
would have made the British authority paramount throughout 
India. Before the answer of the home authorities to this import- 
ant question was received, several important events occurred. 

The relations between the Peshwa and the Gaikwar had long 
been in an unsatisfactory state. The former had advanced 
claims upon the latter to the amount of nearly £3,000,000 
sterling. By the treaties of alliance with the two courts, the 
British government had become bound to arbitrate in the 
settlement of these claims, and a most complicated accounting 
had taken place without producing any practical result The 
Peshwa would fain have taken the matter into his own hands 
and made good his claims by force. This, however, he could 
not do without an open violation of the treaty of Bassein, and 
for this, though there was good ground to suspect that he had 
it in contemplation, he was not yet prepared. It was therefore 
necessary for him, while complaining ' loudly of the injustice 
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which he suffered from delay, to allow the accounting to 
proceed. But though force was precluded, intrigue was still open 
to him, and he had secured a party which pleased him the 
more, from not only favouring his claims, but being decidedly 
adverse to British interests. In 1814 the Peshwa became extreme- 
ly urgent for the settlement of his claims, and was able to 
give plausible reasons for his urgency. The district of Ahmeda- 
bad was shared between him and the Gaikwar, but the whole was 
in possession of the latter on a ten years’ lease, which was about 
to expire. A new arrangement was hence absolutely necessary, 
and the Peshwa had declared his determination not to relet, but 
to enter into actual possession. 

The court of Baroda at this time gave full scope for intrigue. 
Anand Rao, the nominal sovereign, was in a state bordering 
on idiotcy, and a younger brother, Fateh Singh, administered 
the government as regent. For this position he was mainly 
indebted to British influence, and consequently felt the necessity 
of being in a great measure subservient to it. The party opposed 
to him naturally followed a different course, and thus gave rise 
to two factions who were constantly striving to thwart each 
other. Gangadhar Shastri, Fateh Singh’s prime minister, follow- 
ed of course in the footsteps of his master, and was a strenuous 
supporter of the British alliance. On the other hand Sitaram, 
who had previously held the office of minister and been dis- 
carded for incapacity, headed the opposition party, and being 
strongly supported by female influence in the palace, continued 
to cherish the hope of regaining his lost position. With this view 
he paid great court to the Peshwa, and laboured to convince 
him that if he were restored to power he would at once satisfy 
all his claims. It was probably in consequence of these repre- 
sentations that the Peshwa became anxious for the removal of 
Gangadhar Shastri from the Gaikwar’s court. The pretext 
employed was the slow progress made in the settlement of the 
claims. If, instead of corresponding by letter, the Shastri would 
come to Poona and confer personally on the subject, there was 
ground to hope that many of the difficulties which now stood 
in the way would be easily removed. The proposal, when made 
by the Peshwa, seemed so plausible that the British government 
at once acquiesced. Gangadhar Shastri was more doubtful. He 
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not only suspected an intrigue, but feared for his life, and there- 
fore refused to set out until he obtained from the resident a 
guarantee of his personal safety. 

Gangadhar Shastri’s fears were by no means unreasonable, 
for the Peshwa, Baji Rao, who had never before given his con- 
fidence to any man, had at last fallen under the ascendency of an 
unprincipled adventurer. This wasTrimbakji Dainglia. He had 
commenced life as a courier and a spy, and after attracting the 
Peshwa’s notice, had risen rapidly in his favour by ministering 
to his licentious pleasures, and showing himself ready on all 
occasiouS to execute his orders without fear or scruple. When 
the Gaikwar’s lease of the moiety of Ahmedabad expired, and 
the Peshwa refused to renew it, the administration was com- 
mitted to Trimbakji, who immediately sent some of his own 
creatures to levy it. This first step of promotion was soon 
followed by his appointment to the command, of the Peshwa’s 
contingent, and his introduction by the Peshwa himself to the 
Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, the resident at Poona, 
as a person high in his confidence. Trimbakjf’s arrogance kept 
pace with his elevation, and he forthwith began to take such an 
active and prominent part in all public business, as showed that 
whatever his nominal position might be, he considered himself' 
as virtually at the head of the government. Thus installed, he 
made no secret of the course of policy which he was resolved 
to pursue. The Peshwa must again resume his place as the head 
of the Maratha confederacy; his claims, even to the extent of 
demanding chaut from Bengal, were to be boldly maintained; 
and British influence, as the great obstacle to the realization 
of these schemes, must either be secretly undermined or forcibly 
overthrown. So little, indeed, was Trimbakji at pains to disguise 
his intentions, . that Mr. Elphinstone had no difficulty in 
predicting a rupture with th4 Peshwa, as the inevitable result 
of the schemes into which .his favourite was hurrying him. 

Shortly after the arrival of Gangadhar Shastri at Poona, two 
individuals, known to be in the interest of his rival Sitaram, 
made their appearance there, and were openly and favourably 
received at the public audience. They claimed authority to act, 
and produced as their credentials a letter which the imbecile 
Gaikwar had been induced to write in their favour. The resi- 
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dent lost no time in remonstrating against their reception, but 
his objections were overruled, and Sitaram’s intrigue continued 
to prosper. Under such circumstances the conference to which 
Gangadhar Shastrihad been invited became a mere mockery, 
and he announced his desire to return to Baroda. Had he done 
so, the intrigue which had been commenced there simultan- 
eously with that at Poona, would in ail probability have been 
frustrated, and it was therefore determined to detain him. This 
could only be effected by convincing him that the object of 
his visit might yet be accomplished. The obstacles he was assur- 
ed were only temporary, and by the exercise of a little patience 
everything might be satisfactorily arranged. To give effect to 
this representation, the treatment of which he complained was 
reversed, the utmost deference was paid to his opinions; his 
vanity, said to have been his greatest failing, was flattered in 
every possible way; and the cold and distant manner both of 
Trimbakji and his master was exchanged for one expressive of 
the fullest confidence and friendship. 

The suddenness of the change justified suspicion, and Mr. 
Elphinstone was so little imposed upon that he refused any 
longer to countenance the negotiation. On Gangadhar Shastri 
himself the impression was very different, and he became so 
confident of a successful result, that after applying for recall, he 
actually petitioned for permission to remain. It was granted— 
and he continued the negotiation more on his own responsibility 
than with any concurrence on the part of the British govern- 
ment, In a short time he seemed to have sworn an eternal 
friendship with Trimbakji. They were constantly in each other’s 
society, and so completely unbosomed their secrets that 
Trimbakji, to show how much his feelings towards his friend 
had altered, could not refrain from confessing to him that he 
had at one time entertained designs upon his life. Such a con- 
fession, so far from opening the Shastri’s eyes to the danger of 
the new connections he had formed, only seemed to him to 
furnish additional evidence of the sincere friendship which was 
now felt for him. The Peshwa completed his delusion by court- 
ing affinity with him, and agreeing to give his wife’s sister in 
marriage to Gangadhar Shastri’s son. 

It does not seem that all this flattery had shaken Gangadhar 
Shastri’s fidelity to his own master. He had indeed agreed to a 
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settlement by which the Peshwa was to compromise all his 
claims on the Gaikwar for the cession of as much territory as 
would yield seven lacs of revenue; but in this, so far from 
sacrificing the Gaikwar’s interest, he had made a far better 
bargain for him than could have been anticipated. From some 
cause, however, not easily explained, Fateh Singh, when the 
settlement was submitted to him, refused to ratify it, and dec- 
lared his determination to make no cession of territory whatever. 
In this dilemma Gangadhar Shastri took the course which was 
the easiest at the time, but was sure to prove the most difficult 
in the end. He concealed the fact of Fateh Singh’s refusal, and 
had recourse to a series of evasions for the purpose of account- 
ing for the non-ratification. Nor was this all. The proposed 
marriage was understood to be so completely arranged that 
Baji Rao set out with his family for Nasik, a celebrated Hindu 
pilgrimage, situated 100 miles north of Poona, with the inten- 
tion of preparing for its celebration there. Though there does 
not seem to be any necessary connection between the marriage 
and the settlement, Gangadhar Shastri had determined that 
the one should not take place without the other, and he was 
thus by his evasions allowing the Peshwa to proceed with 
preparations for a marriage which was not to be celebrated. 
Accordingly, when the truth could no longer be concealed, and 
the necessary explanations took place, Baji Rao doubtless felt 
that he had been personally insulted. The resentment which he 
felt must have been greatly increased when Gangadhar Shastri 
had the manliness to teir the Peshwa that he could not allow 
his wife of visit at the palace of Poona, in consequence of the 
notorious licentiousness which was permitted within it. 

Thus become the object of resentment to a prince who was 
never known to forgive an injury, Gangadhar Shastri ought not 
to have lost a moment in hastening back to Baroda. He must 
have been aware of the deadly offence he had given, and yet he 
continued to linger on in the belief that the professions of friend- 
ship which continued to be lavished on him must be sincere. His 
intimacy with Trimbakji continued apparently on the same foot- 
ing as before, and hence, after the pilgrimage to Nasik was 
completed, he at once accepted an invitation to accompany the 
Peshwa to Punderpur, another celebrated place qf pilgrimage, 


situated on the Bima, 112 miles south-east of Poona. As if the 
circumstances which ought to have increased his caution had only 
increased his confidence, he left the greater part of his escort be- 
hind, and took only a few necessary attendants along with him. 
Proceeding thus in company with the Peshwa and Trimbakji, he 
arrived with them at Punderpur on the 14th of July, 1815. After 
an entertainment given on that day by Trimbakji, he returned 
home somewhat indisposed, and left orders that if an invitation 
to the temple arrived, the answer should be given that he was 
unwell, and unable to attend. Shortly afterwards a messenger 
from Trimbakji arrived with the invitation. When the excuse 
was made, the invitation was repeated, with the addition that, 
as the crowd had retired, he had better come immediately with 
a small retinue. He still refused, but sent two of his attendants 
more fully to explain the reason. On a third invitation, still 
more urgent, the fear of giving offence overcame his reluctance, 
and he set out with only seven unarmed attendants. This sealed 
his fate. After performing his devotions, and conversing for some 
time with Trimbakji, he had just left the temple to return 
home when three men came running from behind, and calling 
out to clear the way. The moment they reached him one of 
them struck him with what seemed to be only a twisted cloth, 
but had concealed a sword. Others immediately followed up 
the blow, and in a few minutes he was a mangled corpse. 

The circumstances under which this atrocious, murder had 
been committed left no doubt as to the perpetrators of it. 
Trimbakji Dainglia, acting with the knowledge, and probably 
by the express orders of the Peshwa, had arranged the whole 
plot, and carried it out to its horrid consummation. His repeat- 
ed urgency had almost forced the Shastri to visit the temple; he 
had met him there as if for the express purpose of superintending 
the final arrangements; the murderers appear just to have left him 
when they issued from the temple to do the deed; and he was still 
there when they returned to it, with the bloody swords in their 
hands, to announce that it was done. Could there have been 
any doubt on the subject, it would have been removed by 
Trimbakji*s subsequent conduct. The actual assassins, though 
they might easily have been seized at the time, were permitted 
to escape: no search was made for them, and orders were even 
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issued that the subject should not be publicly talked of. Mr. 
Elphinstone, who had accompanied the Peshwa to Nasik, and 
seen enough to satisfy him that his presence was no longer 
desired, had turned aside to visit the caves at EUora, and was 
there when the news of the murder reached him. The necessity 
of immediate action being apparent, he at once addressed a 
letter to the Peshwa, demanding a rigorous investigation, and 
the speedy punishment of the murderers. Common justice re- 
quired this — the Peshwa, for his own vindication, could not do 
less, and nothing less would satisfy the British government, which 
would proceed to any extremes sooner than stain its honour by 
overlooking the barbarous murder of an ambassador whose per- 
sonal safety it had guaranteed. 

Mr. Elphinstone, after preparing for the worst by ordering the 
division of the Hyderabad force stationed at Jaulna to advance 
to Serur, only forty miles north-east of Toona, hastened towards 
this capital, and reached it on the 6th of August. Trimbakji 
arrived on the following day from Punderpur. The Peshwa 
followed on the 9th, but apparently so overcome by alarm and 
conscious guilt, that though it was the festival of the Dakshin, 
when thousands of Brahmins were assembled to receive a wont- 
ed largess from his hands, he entered the city by stealth, under 
cover of the night in a close palanquin. The resident’s inquiries 
had in the meantime fully confirmed his worst suspicions, and 
there could be no doubt as to the accuracy of the universal 
belief, that Baji Rao had sanctioned and Trimbakji directly 
superintended the assassination of the Shastri. It was however 
deemed politic to refrain from charging the Peshwa, and to 
accuse only Trimbakji. On the 1 1th of August, Mr. Elphinstone 
demanded an audience, but being refused on various pretexts, 
he procured the delivery of a memorial, in which, after reca- 
pitulating the evidence he had obtained, he continued thus: — 
“On all these grounds I declare my conviction of Trimbakji 
Dainglia’s guilt, and I call upon your highness to apprehend 
him, as well as Govind Rao Burdoji and Bhagwant Rao Gaikwar 
(Sitaram’s agents from Baroda, who were deeply implicated), 
and to deposit them in such custody as may be considered safe 
and trustworthy. Even if your highness is not fully convinced of 
the guilt of these persons, it must be admitted that there is suffi- 
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cient ground for confining them; and I only ask of you to do 
so, until his excellency the governor-general and your highness 
shall have an opportunity of consulting on the subject. I have 
only to add my desire that this apprehension may be immediate. 
A foreign^ ambassador has been murdered in the midst of your 
highness’s court; a Brahmin has been massacred almost in the 
temple during one of the greatest solemnities of your religion; 
and I must not conceal from your highness that the impunity 
of the perpetrators of this enormity has led to imputations not 
to be thought of against your highness’s government. Nobody 
is more convinced of the falsehood of such insinuations than I 
am; but I think it my duty to state them, that your highness 
may see the necessity of refuting calumnies so injurious to your 
reputation.” 

The Peshwa, though pleased to find that the guilt of which 
he was conscious was only insinuated, and not directly charged 
against him, was apparently unable to summon up sufficient 
resolution for the adoption of any decided course, and was 
obliged to content himself with weaving pretexts for delay! He 
could not believe, he said, that Trimbakji was guilty, but if 
sufficient proof were given, he was ready to arrest him. At the 
very time when he made this profession, he was busily adding to 
the number of his troops, and seemed so bent on trying hostilities, 
that Mr. Elphinstone was obliged to remonstrate and declare 
that if military preparations were continued, he would order 
the subsidiary force to advance upon Poona. While Baji Rao was 
thus making common cause with Trimbakji, the resident, who 
had hitherto been acting on his own responsibility, was confirm- 
ed in the course he had pursued, by a letter of instructions from 
the governor-general, who, though willing to gratify the Peshwa 
so far as to promise that if Trimbakji’s guilt were established 
by a fair trial, perpetual confinement would be his worst punish- 
ment, intimated his determination to hold him responsible for 
the consequences of continuing to screen him, or of allowing him 
to escape. Fortified by the governor-general’s resolution, Mr. 
Elphinstone presented another memorial, in which, instead of 
merely calling for the arrest of Trimbakji, he insisted on his 
delivery to the British government in the course of twenty-four 
hours, and intimated that the only alternative of a refusal would 
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be a suspension of all friendly communication between the two 
governments, and the calling in of the subsidiary force to Poona. 
The Peshwa, whose cowardice was notorious, was intimidated 
by this menace, and yielded a reluctant compliance so far as to 
send off Trimbakji to the hill-fort of Wasantgarh, situated con- 
siderably to the south. This, however, was considered as evasion, 
rather than performance, and Mr. Elphinstone had actually 
ordered the march of the subsidiary force stationed at Serur to 
Poona, when the Peshwa yielded, and Trimbakji, delivered up 
to the British government, Was carried off as a prisoner to the 
fort of Tanna, situated on the east side of the island of Salsette, 
twenty-four miles north-east of Bombay. Sitaram’s . two agents, 
delivered at the same time, were ultimately placed at the dis- 
posal of the Gaikwar. The Peshwa endeavoured to avenge him- 
self for the humiliating surrender of his favourite, by entering 
more keenly than ever into the intrigues by which he hoped to 
place himself at the head of a new Maratha confederacy. 

The governor-general, before he resolved to put down the 
predatory system, by having recourse to offensive operations, en- 
deavoured to make the defensive line as complete as possible. The 
most promising method would have been the establishment of a 
subsidiary alliance with the Raja of Nagpur. This, Earl Minto had 
laboured to accomplish, but the reluctance of the raja, who saw 
that it would be equivalent to a renunciation of independence, 
could not be overcome, and his final refusal, delayed by a fruit- 
less negotiation, arrived shortly after the new government com- 
menced. Failing the Raja of Nagpur, the. only other defensive • 
line Practicable was to be attained by forming an alliance 
with the Nabobs of Bhopal and |Saugar, whose territories furnish- 
ed a continuous line of communication between Bun^elkhand 
and the Deccan, and might be so guarded as to make it difficult 
for devastating hordes to cross the Company’s frontier, though 
it might not altogether suffice to exclude them. In resolving to 
attempt such an alliance, the governor-general had also another 
important object in view. The Marathas were obviously aiming 
at the reconstitution of the Maratha confederacy, for the scarcely 

disguised purpose of forming a counterbalance to British influ- 
ence. It was therefore of importance to adopt means for the 
purpose of cutting off communication between the leading states, 
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and thus preventing or impeding their mutual co-operation. 
For this purpose Bhopal and Saugar were admirably situated. 
The former in particular was interposed between the territories 
ofSindhiaand Raghuji Bhonsla, and formed, so long as it re- 
tained its independence, an insuperable barrier between them. 
So much were they themselves alive to the obstacles thus thrown 
in their way, that they had recently united their armies for the 
purpose of conquering and partitioning Bhopal. Nothing but the 
talents and desperate courage of the Nabob Vizir Muhammed 
had prevented them from effecting their object, and there was 
therefore every reason to apprehend that in the ensuing season 
they would again unite their forces and renew the campaign. 
And there was nothing to prevent them, since the non-interfer- 
ence policy of the Company left them in no fear of interruption. 

Such was the state of matters in Bhopal when, in consequence 
of the failure of the negotiation with Raghuji Bhonsla, the 
attention of the governor-general was directed to the import- 
ance of framing some new defensive line? In this no difficulty 
was anticipated from the nabob himself, as he had become sens- 
ible of his inability any longer to withstand the Maratha 
combination, and had made urgent application to the British 
government for aid. In addition to the mutual benefits to be 
derived from the alliance, he could also point to the services 
which one of his predecessors had rendered to the Company 
during the celebrated overland route of a body of troops sent 
by Warren Hastings under Colonel Goddard from Kalpi to 
Bombay. These services, which, when the non-intervention 
system prevailed, it was deemed politic to forget, it was now 
convenient to remember, and Mr. (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe, 
to whom, as resident at Delhi, the nabob’s application had been 
made, was instructed to conclude an alliance with him on the 
following basis: — “The British government to afford its protec- 
tion against the present designs of Sindhia and the Bhonsla, and 
a perpetual guarantee for the future; the nabob to be left in com- 
plete independence in the management of his internal administra- 
tion; the British troops to have free ingress and egress through 
the Bhopal territories, together with every facility in the provi- 
sion of their supplies and necessaries; a fortress to be delivered as 
a present depot, and eventually a spot to be allotted for a canton- 
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ment or permanent station; the nabob to renounce all connection 
with the Pindaris, and not to negotiate with other powers except 
in concert with the British government, abiding by its arbitration 
in all differences with them.” As additional inducements to the 
nabob to enter into alliance on the above terms, all claim for 
the expense of defending him was to be twaived, and any of his 
territories now in possession of the Pindaris were to be recover- 
ed for him and restored. Terms nearly the same were proposed 
to the Nabob of Saugar, and were understood to be so nearly 
arranged that Mr. Strachey, the resident at Sindhia’s court, 
thought himself authorized formally to communicate the fact 
to that chief. In consequence of this communication, others to 
the same effect were made to the courts of Poona and Nagpur. 

The Peshwa, who had no direct interest in the subject, 
professed to be rather pleased than otherwise that Bhopal and 
Saugar were henceforth to be under British protection, as he 
hoped that thereby several of his dependants would be less 
exposed to marauders, who had repeatedly pillaged them. 
Raghuji Bhonsla did not take the intimation quite so coolly, and 
requested time to consider; but on being pressed for an answer, 
deemed it prudent to feign acquiescence, though he found it 
difficult to conceal his dissatisfaction. Sindhia was more open, 
arid did not hesitate to denounce the alliance with Bhopal as L 
violation of subsisting treaties. Bhopal was one of his depend- 
encies, and it had been expressly stipulated between him and 
the Company that he should be at perfect liberty to deal with 
them as he thought fit without being interfered with. It was 
well known that he had been engaged in reducing Bhopal to 
submission; he had no doubt of being able to effect it in a new 
Campaign, and therefore for the Company to step in at such a 
time, and exclude him from just rights by calling Bhopal an ally 
was tantamount to a declaration of war. He would not submit 
to tins injustice, but would proceed with his preparations against 
Bhopal, regardless of the intimation which had been made. 

The governor-general had calculated on some such ebullition 
on the part both of Sindhia and Raghuji Bhonsla, and had 
erefore been careful m commencing the negotiation, to provide 
against the possible, if not probable effects of their displeasure. 
He had reinforced the troops in Bundelkhand, and held them 


ready to move on the shortest notice; he had ordered the 
Nizam’s subsidiary force to move from Jaulna to Elliehpur, and 
the Peshwa’s subsidiary force to prepare to support it by moving 
forward toward the station which it had quitted; and he had 
directed the whole troops of Gujarat to be concentrated at some 
point considerably to the east of its frontier. But for these pre- 
cautions it is not unlikely that Sindhia would have carried his 
threats into execution, and risked hostilities sooner than aban- 
don the hope . of making himself master of Bhopal. As it was, he 
readily availed himself of the opportunity to recede from a 
position which he was not prepared to maintain, when the 
.governor-general, after stating the grounds on which he Con- 
ceived Bhopal entitled to be dealt with as an independent state, 
called upon him, if he had evidence to the contrary, to produce 
it. The question was thus once more brought within the sphere 
of diplomacy, and Sindhia, hopeless of being able as yet to gain 
anything by open rupture, was not unwilling to spin out the 
time in labouring ineffectually to prove that the British govern- 
ment had no right to enter into alliance with Bhopal. His 
objections were for the' most part re-echoed by Raghuji 
Bhonsla. The most curious part of the whole is, that the alliance 
itself, which became the subject of so much argument and diplom- 
acy, was not completed. The intimation made to the Maratha 
chiefs having secured Vizir Muhammed against actual invasion, 
that wily Pathan nabob had no wish to commit himself any 
farther, and instead of completing the alliance on the basis 
proposed, entered into a correspondence with Jean Baptiste 
Filoze, Sindhia’s general, who had hoped to conduct the cam- 
paign against Bohpal, with the view of ascertaining whether he 
might not make better terms than those which the Company had 
offered him. The governor-general, on discovering this dupli- 
city, was so indignant that he abruptly closed the negotiation, 
and instructed the resident at Gwalior to leave Sindhia at full 
liberty to carry out any projects he might be contemplating 
against Bhopal. 

In consequence of the abrupt termination of the negotiation 
with Bhopal, the joint attack upon it would probably have been 
renewed, had not two events occurred which greatly changed 
the position of political affairs. These were the deaths of Vizir 
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Muhammed, Nabob of Bhopal, and of Raghuji Bhonsla, Raja of 
Nagpur, which happened within a week of each other, the 
former on the 17th, and the latter on the 22nd of March, 1816. 
In both cases a son succeeded, but while the new nabob, Nuzur 
Muhammed, possessed no less talent and more honesty than his 
father, the new raja, Purswaji Bhonsla, was so weak, both in 
body and mind, as to be altogether incapable of conducting the 
government. The question of a regency was thereforeimmediate- 
ly raised, and led to disputes, of which the governor-general 
did not scruple to avail himself, in order to effect the subsidiary 
alliance which had so long been desired. By supporting the 
claim of Modaji Bhonsla, better known as Apa Sahib, the 
nephew of the late raja, he' secured his elevation to the office of 
regent, and with it an influence, which, it was hoped, would be 
productive of great advantages. Apa Sahib accordingly, as soon 
as he was installed, felt that his only security against the power- 
ful party which originally opposed, and was still able to thwart 
him, was to form a close alliance with the British government. 

he subsidiary alliance was no sooner proposed than he acced- 
ed to it, and concluded a treaty on the 27th of May, 1816, by 
which the Company undertook to protect the raja against all 
enemies, foreign and domestic, and to maintain for that purpose 
a subsidiary force, consisting of a regiment of native cavalry six 
regiments of infantry, and a complete company of European 
artillery and the raja engaged, besides paying seven and a half 
lacs as the annual expense of this force, to maintain an efficient 
contingent of not less than 3,000 cavalry and 2,000 infantry, to 
abstain from all encroachment on British allies, and to negotiate 
with foreign states only after consultation with the British gov- 
ernment. About the same time when this treaty was concluded, 
the new Nabob of Bhopal made overtures for an alliance, on 
terms similar to those which had been offered to his father, but the 
governor-general, either because his indignation had not yet suffi- 
ciently cooled down, or because he thought that the Nagpur 
alliance had rendered one with Bhopal unnecessary, met the 
overtures coldly, and gave the nabob to understand that in 
regard to his territories, it was his intention to maintain’the 
strictest neutrality and indifference. 

: The , subs j diai 7 alliance concluded with Nagpur seemed so 
important, that no time was lost in acting upon it. A body of 
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troops, designed to form the subsidiary force, had previously 
been assembled at Ellichpur, and as soon as the requisite not- 
ification was received from the resident, commenced their march 
under the command of Colonel Walker. Starting on the 1st of 
June, they crossed the Warda on the 6th, and two days after 
arrived within a march of Nagpur. Here the main body halted, 
and two battalions moving forward, made their entrance into 
the Bhonsla capital on the 10th. Great was the surprise which 
had been produced by their arrival in the vicinity. The con- 
clusion of the treaty had been kept a profound secret, and was 
not even suspected, till it was formally proclaimed only the day 
before the troops made their appearance. It is natural to infer 
that there was good ground for this secrecy, and that the treaty 
was concealed because it was foreseen that its terms would not 
be relished. It was a virtual surrender of national independence, 
and opposition to it, therefore, furnished a rallying point to all 
the disaffected, who were now able, in opposing the government, 
to conceal their factious aims under the disguise of an affected 
patriotism. Many even who had given in their adhesion to Apa 
Sahib, complained loudly of his breach of faith in carrying on 
and concluding so important a negotiation without consulting 
them. The quarrels which ensued were so bitter, and his posi- 
tion became in consequence so precarious, that he considered 
the two battalions which had arrived insufficient for his protec- 
tion, and begged that the main body, whose destined station 
was Hoshangabad, on the left bank of the Narmada, should 
in the meantime remain in the vicinity. The permanent can- 
tonment selected for the two battalions was situated about three 
miles west of Nagpur. This seemed to Apa Sahib too distant 
for his personal safety, and he therefore, took the extraordinary 
step of withdrawing from the seat of government, and fixing 
his residence at a villa immediately adjoining the cantonment. 

As the time for decisive measures to put down the predatory 
system had now arrived, it will be proper, before proceeding 
further, to give some account of the leading bands against 
which the military operations in contemplation were to be 
directed. We begin with the Pindaris. The derivation of the 
name is' unknown, but the parties bearing it make some figure 
in the early wars of the Deccan, previous to the extinction of the 
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Muhammedan dynasties there by the Mughuls. They formed 
large bodies of irregular horse, and were chiefly distinguished 
from other troops of the same description, by serving without 
pay, on condition of being permitted to compensate themselves 
by plunder. This permission was of course understood to apply 
only to enemies, but the Pindaris were not scrupulous, and 
when plunder was attainable, made little distinction between 
friend and foe. When the Mughuls had established their ascen- 
dency in the Deccan) the Pindaris transferred their services to 
the Marathas, and shared largely in the disaster at Panipat. 
Having thus been brought into Northern India, they established 
themselves chiefly in Malwa, and obtained settlements in the 
vicinity of. the Narmada, taking the designations of Bindhia 
Shahi and Holkar Shahi Pindaris, according as they adhered 
to the one or the other of these Maratha chiefs. In following 
their fortunes, however, they never allowed their supposed 
allegiance to interfere with their interest, and were always ready 
to join any party whose expeditions promised to yield the 
largest amount of plunder. 

The Sindhia Shahi Pindaris, by far the most numerous, first 
obtained their assignments of land from Mahadaji Sindhia in 
1794. They were then headed by two brothers, Hiru and Burun, 
who raised their standard at the season of the Dussehra or 
Dasahara, an annual festival, celebrated at the end of October 
or beginning of November; and having collected their own 
followers, and all vagabond adventurers who chose to join them, 
set out at the end of the rains on a lukbar or plundering ex- 
pedition. The whole body were mounted, some so well as to 
form an efficient cavalry, but the far greater part very .indiffer- 
ently on small horses or ponies, and with arms of a miscellaneous 
description, including pikes, clubs, and sticks pointed with iron. 
Carrying no baggage, because they trusted to the expedition 
itself for the supply of their wants, they moved with great 
celerity towards some previously appointed rendezvous, from 
which as a centre they spread over the whole country, and made 
a thorough sweep of everything which was portable and possessed 
any value. As they were not disposed to risk an encounter with 
regular troops, they endeavoured to fall by surprise on each 
district marked out for plunder, and to complete the work of 


devastation before there was any danger of being overtaken. In 
carrying out this plan, no time could be lost, and hence, as the 
speediest means of extortion, every species of torture and abomi- 
nation was resorted to. Persons suspected of concealing property 
had a bag of hot ashes tied round their head, and were suffocated, 
by being thus compelled to inhale them; or, after being thrown 
on their ba ck, had a heavy beam placed across their breast, while a 
Pindari sat at each end pressing it down, and at the same time 
inflicting blows on the helpless victim. Boiling oil and burning 
straw were also common materials of torture, and not unfreq- 
uently children torn from their mothers’ arms were dashed on 
the ground, or thrown into wells, or tossed into the air, and 
received on the point of a spear. It is almost unnecessary to 
add that the mothers themselves, and all other females who 
could tempt brutality, were subjected to treatment worse than 
death. 

The two chiefs, Hiru and Burun, died in 1800, and left sons 
who followed in their fathers’ footsteps. It was impossible, 
however, that anything like hereditary succession could be 
I 'ollowed out among the Pindaris. Individual talent was the true 
assport to leadership, and accordingly we find that in a few 
y 6i ars, though the sons of the above leaders acquired considerable 
n0 ^ oriety, the chief power had passed into other hands. Among 
the leaders of the Sindhia Shahi Pindaris, two particularly 
distin ? u i s h e d themselves. These were Chitu and Karim Khan. 
Chitu by birth a Jath, was sold when a child during a famine 
to a Pin dari. As he grew up, he distinguished himself in the 
durra or Pindari company, to which his master belonged, and 
in 1804 sti °°d so high in the estimation of Daulat Rao Sindhia, 
that he ga\ 7e Wm a jaghir and conferred upon him the title of 
Nabob. Twt 1 Y ears after he fell into disgrace, and was imprison- 
ed by Sindhi. a, who did not restore him to liberty till he had 
been four yeai ’ s in prison, and purchased release by the payment 
of a heavy ram ' om . He afterwards returned to his jaghir, and 
again ingratiates d himself so much with Sindhia, that he gave 
him five addition! 11 districts lying on the east of Bhopal. His: 
cantonments were situated at Nimar, opposite to Hindla, on 
the Narmada, and hi*. ^ usual residence was Sutevas, in the vicinity. 
Latterly he seldom ma de distant excursions, though expeditions 
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annually issued by His orders, and were said sometimes to 
muster 12,000 horse. 

Karim Khan, the other principal leader of the Pindaris, was 
by birth a Rohilla, and first attracted notice as the head of a 
band of Pindaris in the service of Daulat Rao Sindhia, when that 
chief made war upon tHe Nizam, and compelled him to submit 
to the disgraceful convention of Kurdla. During that campaign, 
Karim Khan enriched Himself with plunder, and. laid the 
foundation of his future fortune. His marriage with a lady be- 
longing to a branch of the family of Bhopal, while it added to his 
respectability, procured him some assignments in that territory, 
and the value of his services induced Sindhia to endeavour to 
secure them by creating him a nabob, and granting him several 
additional districts. If in these respects he resembled Ghitu, he 
resembled him still more in the subsequent treatment which he 
received. In proportion as his power increased, Sindhia, who 
had thought of him only as an useful dependant, began to sus- 
pect that he might one day prove a dangerous rival. There were 
certainly some grounds for this suspicion, since Karim Khan 
had begun to act as if he contemplated the establishment of a 
regular sovereignty. Not contented like other Pindari leaders 
with heading a body of predatory horse, he enlisted a number 
of infantry, possessed himself of several guns, and formed a 
pagah or establishment of household troops. All these things 
indicated an amount of ambition which Sindhia was determined 
not to tolerate in any Pindari, and he therefore contrived a 
plan for securing Karim Khan’s person, and annihilating his 
power. To effect this by open force would have been difficult; 
cunning furnished at once an easier and a surer process. 

To put his scheme in execution, Sindhia set out from Gwalior, 
and sent a message to Karim Khan to meet him on important 
business. The Pindari’s vanity was flattered by the message, 
and he advanced to meet his acknowledged sovereign with a 
state scarcely inferior to his own. The interview took place in 
the vicinity of Bersiah, and Karim Khan, who had vainly been 
attempting the capture of the fort of Suttunburi, was deluded 
into the belief that Sindhia meant, after reducing the place by 
his more powerful artillery, to make him a present of it. Thus 
thrown off his guard, he was still more flattered when Sindhia 
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offered to visit him in his own camp. To show his high sense 
of the honour, he seated his visitor on a temporary throne, 
formed of a bag of rupees of the value of £12,500, which, accord- 
ing to a custom usual in India when a superior condescends to 
visit an inferior, was meant and accepted as a present. Sindhia 
professed to be not only delighted with his reception, but filled 
with admiration of Karim Khan’s abilities. He had found, he 
said, what he had long sought in vain — an individual combin- 
ing the qualities of a soldier and a statesman, and there was 
scarcely anything he could ask that he was not inclined to 
grant. This hint was not lost on Karim Khan, who applied for 
several important grants in addition to those that had pre- 
viously been promised. Sanads, or deeds of grant, and a rich 
dress of investiture, were ordered to be prepared, and nothing 
remained but to complete the ceremony. Full of hope, he pro- 
ceeded on the appointed day with a few attendants to the 
Maratha camp. He was received with singular honour, and 
seemed on the eve of having all his wishes fulfilled, when 
Sindhia on some pretext quitted the tent, and a body of armed 
men rushed in and made Karim Khan their prisoner. The success 
of this first treachery being announced by a signal gun, Sindhia’s 
troops instantly attacked the Pindari camp, and dispersing all 
the persons who belonged to it, gained an immense booty. Still 
more was expected, as it was known that at Shujahalpur, 
where his family resided, Karim Khan had deposited the greater 
part of his jewels and treasure. His mother, however, saved 
them by hurrying off with everything of value to the westward, 
and obtaining an asylum with Zalim Singh, Nabob of Kota. 
Karim Khan was carried off as a prisoner to Gwalior. His 
followers, naturally exasperated, were not slow in retaliating, 
and, divided into several bands, the largest of which was head- 
ed by his nephew Namdar Khan, plundered the territories of 
Sindhia without mercy. The effect was to convince the treach- 
erous Maratha that he gained little by Karim Khan’s imprison- 
ment, and he was therefore induced, at the end of four years, 
by the tempting offer of a payment of six lacs, to give him 
his liberty. 

Before Karim Khan was released, some attempt was made to 
obtain an oblivion of the past, and engage him once more in 
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Sindhia’s interests. While in custody he made no scruple of pro- 
mising everything that was asked of him, but the moment he 
saw himself again at the head of his Pindaris the work of venge- 
ance commenced, and Sindhia found that if he erred in seizing 
Karim Khan at first, he had erred still more in selling him his 
freedom. Ere long his loss by depredations far exceeded the six 
lacs which had been paid him, and Karim Khan could boast 
of more extensive territories than belonged to him before his 
captivity. In addition to the force which he could himself collect, 
he had the disposal of that of Ghitu, who having formerly been 
under great obligations to him, and having moreover like him-, 
self wrongs to avenge on Sindhia, was ready to take part in any 
incursion into his territories. The effect of this union was to 
increase the Pindari force to an extent which made it really 
formidable. At the dussehra of 1811, the number of Pindaris 
who assembled is stated by Sir John Malcolm to have been 
not less than 60,000. This is an exaggeration, and Prinsep is 
certainly nearer the truth, when he states them at “not less 
than 25,000 cavalry, of all descriptions, besides several battal- 
ions of infantry newly raised for the purpose.” 

This great prosperity of Karim Khan was destined not to be 
of long duration. He was anxious for an incursion into the 
territories of Raghuji Bhonsla, from which, owing to the not- 
orious feebleness of the government, a rich booty with little 
risk was anticipated. Chitu, on whom Raghuji had recently 
conferred several jaghirs , was unwilling to forfeit them by tak- 
ing part in such an incursion, and the quarrel became so bitter 
that the union was broken up. While thus weakened, Karim 
Khan was attacked by Jagu Bapu, a general whom Sindhia 
had sent against him, and so completely defeated that his durra 
was dispersed, and he had great difficulty in saving himself by a 
precipitate flight. Though Ghitu did not take an active part in 
this attack, he is said to have suggested it. At all events he 
managed to turn it to his advantage, and by the' dispersion of 
his rival’s durra added so largely to his own that he was now by 
far the most formidable of all the Pindari leaders. Karim Khan 
continued his flight to Kota, where his family had found an 
asylum; but the wary nabob, unwilling to commit himself 
further, advised him to seek the protection of Amir Khan, who 
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received him with many professions of friendship. They could 
not have been sincere, for he shortly after, under pretence of 
recommending him to Tulsa Bai, then regent of Holkar’s 
dominions, handed him over to his- agent Guffur Khan, by 
whom he was detained as a prisoner for three years. During this ' 
interval his nephew Namdar Khan hack exerted himself* to keep 
up his durra, but on his return he fouft'dut so much diminished, 
that he consented to hold only a secondary place, by uniting it 
to the durra of Dost Muhammed, and Wasil Muhammad* the 
two sons of Hiru. These, as successors to their father; had 
always claimed a place among the Pindari leaders, but were 
mainly indebted for the prominent position which they had 
attained' to Karim Khan’s overthrow. They held considerable 
jaghirs in the neighbourhood of Bhilsa^ and were usually 
cantoned within the Bhopal territory. Ifc 1814 the relative 
strength of the principal Pindari durras was supposed to be as 
follows: — Chitu’s 1.5,000, Karim Khan’s 4,0130 and Dost and 
Wasil Muhammed’s 7,000. Adding to these 8,000 under inde- 
pendent leaders of inferior note, the whole Pindari force must 
have mustered about 34,000. 

For many years the Pindaris confined their depredations .to 
the neighbouring territories of the Peshwa, the- Nizam, and 
the Raja of Berar. Those of the raja, as the weakest, suffered 
most severely, and he was more than once alarmed both for 
his own personal safety and for that of his capital. In propor- 
tion as their devastations' impoverished the districts subjected 
to them, their expeditions began to prove unproductive, and 
it became necessary to extend them, over a wider field. The 
British territories had hitherto escaped, but after a pusillan- 
imous policy was adopted, the hope of impunity tempted 
aggression, and in January, 1812, a body of Pindaris belonging 
to Dost Muhammed’s durra penetrated t&rough Bundelkhand 
and Rewa. After spreading devastation and terror on every 
side, burning numerous villages, and committing fearful atro- 
cities on the. inhabitants, they were advancing to the pillage of 
the large commercial town of Mdrzapur, when the approach 
of British troops from Benaras a nd Allahabad compelled them 
to change tkeir route, and make the best of their way home 
through a province of Nagpur. IChe quantity of booty obtained 
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made it certain that this was only the first of a series of forays, 
and while the inhabitants of the districts threatened were kept 
in a state of alarm which seriously interfered with their 
industrial occupations, government incurred great expense in 
stationing and maintaining troops in the various localities into 
which it seemed most probable that incursions would be made. 
In this way a line of posts was formed, stretching from the 
frontiers of Bundelkhand to the Gulf of Cambay . It was im- 
possible, however, that such a line could be effectually guarded, 
and the Pindaris repeatedly breaking through it, or turning it, 
carried on their ravages simultaneously in all the three presid- 
encies. One band about 5,000 strong, headed by Chitu, penetrat- 
ing westward, laid waste the dependencies of Surat; while 
other bodies, carrying their depredations to the south and east, 
entered the Northern Circars, and carried off a rich booty from 
the district of Masulipatam. In March, 1816, the devastating 
hordes mustered in the greatest numbers they had yet displayed. 
In three divisions, one of them estimated at 10,000, and the 
others at 5,000 each, they burst into the territories of the Nizam. 
One of the smaller divisions continuing onward, penetrated to 
Guntur and Masulipatam, and for eight days kept moving 
about at the rate of thirty or forty miles a day, committing 
fearful devastation, and perpetrating horrible atrocities. From 
the report of a commission specially appointed to ascertain the 
amount of injury inflicted; it? appeared that during the above 
eight days, 182 persons had been slain, 505 wounded, and 
3,633 tortured. 

The comparative impunity with, which the Pindaris had es- 
caped in March, 1816, tempted them to return in December. 
The population, despairing of being able; to offer any resistance, 
fled to the neighbouring hills and thickets, and left their villages 
and homes at the mercy of the marauders, who had partially 
plundered the town of Ganjam, and threatened the temple of 
Juggernaut, which no feeling of veneration would have induced 
them to spare, when the approach of troops hastened their 
departure. They were not allowed, however, to escape so easily 
as before. One British detachment hanging on their rear, 
repeatedly came so near as to inflict severe punishment on the 
main body; other detachments intercepted them in their retreat, 


and when at last they reached their cantonments it was with 
greatly reduced numbers, and the loss of much of their ill-gotten 
booty. These disasters, and others of a similar nature which 
befell the Pindaris in various quarters, gave some countenance 
to the efficacy of the defensive system, and parties were not 
wanting, both at home arid in India, to oppose the adoption 
of more vigorous measures. These, however, were now decid- 
edly in a minority, and the most competent judges concurred in 
recommending offensive operations. During the administration 
of Lord Minto the supreme government declared that ‘‘the 
arrangements and measures of defence which they had adopt- 
ed were merely palliatives, 0 and that they “anticipated the 
necessity, at some future time, of undertaking a system of 
military and political operations calculated to strike at the root 
of this great and increasing evil.” Earl Moira had never had 
any doubt on the subject, and had from the very first urged the 
suppression of the predatory hordes as essential to the prosper- 
ity and permanent tranquillity of the country. 

Notwithstanding the decided conviction expressed by two 
successive Indian administrations, the home authorities clung 
so strongly to the defensive, that a letter from the secret com- 
mittee, dated 29th September, 1815, expressly prohibited the 
supreme government “from engaging in plans of general con- 
federacy and offensive operations against the Pindaris, either 
With a view to their utter extirpation, or in anticipation of an 
apprehended danger.” The governor-general continued to urge 
his views, but so unsuccessfully, that even Mr. Canning, who 
in 1816 had become president of the Board of Control, dictated 
instructions in which the following passages occur: “We are 
unwilling to incur the risk of a general war for the uncertain 
purpose of extirpating the Pindaris. Extended political and 
military combinations we cannot at present sanction of approve.” 
Again, after a reference to the “suspicious behaviour or certain 
of the Maratha chieftains and the daring movements of the 
Pindaris,” it is added: “We entertain a strong hope that the 
dangers which arise from both these causes, and which must, 
perhaps, always exist in a greater or less degree, may, by a 
judicious management of our existing relations, be prevented 
from coming upon us in any very formidable force; while, on the 
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other hand, any attempt at this moment to establish a new 
system of policy tending to a wider diffusion of our power, 
must necessarily interfere with those economical regulations 
which it is more than ever incumbent on us to recommend as 
indispensable to the maintenance of our present ascendency, 
and by exciting the jealousy and suspicion of other states, may 
too probably produce or mature those very projects, of hostile 
confederacy which constitute the chief object of your appre- 
hension.” These crude notions, and the pusillanimous policy 
which they recommended, were only carried to their legitimate 
consequences, when the secret committee, acting in obedience 
to Mr. Canning’s dictation, suggested the practicability ■ of 
taking advantage of the mutual dissensions of the Pindaris, 
and of neutralizing their mischievous activity by setting one 
leader against another. The indignant reply of the governor- 
general deserves to be quoted: “When the honourable committee 
suggest the expedient of engaging one portion of the Pindaris 
to destroy some other branch of the association, I am roused 
to the fear that we have been culpably deficient in pointing out 
to the authorities at home the brutal and atrocious qualities of 
those wretches. Had we not failed to describe sufficiently the 
horror and execration in which the Pindaris are justly held, I 
am satisfied that nothing could have been more repugnant 
to the feelings of the honourable committee than the notion 
that this government should be soiled by a procedure which 
was to bear the colour of confidential intercourse— -of a com- 
mon cause with any of these gangs.” 

The atrocities of the Pindaris had at length been carried to 
such a height that the home authorities became convinced of 
the necessity of adopting a bolder course than they had hither- 
to enjoined, and so far modified their previous instructions, as 
to admit that “they were not intended to restrain the governor- 
general in the exercise of his judgment and discretion upon 
any occasion when actual war upon the British territories 
might be commenced by any body of marauders, and where 
the lives and properties of British subjects might call for efficient 
protection.” Any measures which he might have adopted for 
the purpose of repelling invasion and pursuing the invaders into 
their own haunts were approved by anticipation. The governor- 
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general lost no time in acting upon the new policy thus indi- 
cated, and prepared to negotiate the new alliances which it 
would be necessary to form before any reasonable hope could be 
entertained of suppressing the predatory system. The Pindaris, 
though the most numerous and most atrocious, were by no 
means the only depredators. Depredation in some form entered 
largely into the military system of the Marathas, and many of 
the troops professedly belonging to Sindhia and Holkar were 
marauding mercenaries, who trusted much more to plunder 
than to regular pay, and were ever ready when dissatisfied 
with the one or the other to change masters, or to assume in- 
dependence and create disturbances merely for the purpose of 
profiting by them. The desertion of the alliances which the 
Marquis of Wellesley had formed was a virtual declaration in 
favour of predatory warfare, and bands of Pathan mercenaries, 
sometimes in the name of Maratha chiefs, but more frequently 
without thinking it necessary to employ any pretext, began to 
roam over the territories from which protection had been 
withdrawn, as if that withdrawal had declared them to be a 
common prey. Amir Khan, whom we have already seen at the 
head of these marauders, having fixed upon Rajputana as the 
principal sphere of his operations, kept the whole country in a 
state bordering on anarchy. The feuds existing among the 
Rajput chiefs made it easy for him to play the one against the 
other, and thus enrich and aggrandize himself at the- expense 
of all. In order to show how much the general tranquillity was 
thus disturbed some detail will be necessary. 

Rajasthan or Rajputana, an extensive region stretching west- 
ward from the Jamuna to Sind, and southward from the 
Punjab to Malwa and Gujarat, derived its name from the 
principal tribes inhabiting it, who called themselves Rajputs, or 
“Sons of Princes,” because they claimed to represent the 
Kshatriya, or the original regal and military Hindu caste. It 
is said that at an early period the whole territory was ruled by 
a single pxince. Be this as it may, the primitive monarchy, if it 
ever existed, had been completely dissolved, and the country 
broken up into a number of independent principalities. Of these, 
by far the most important were Mewar, Marwar, and Dhundar, 
better known by the names of their respective capitals, Udaipur, 
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Jodhpur, and Jaipur. The chief, or, as foe -is called, theRana of 
Udaipur, claimed direct descent from Rama, and accordingly 
took precedency of all the other Rajput princes, who, when 
the succession opened to them, did not think themselves fully 
installed till he had recognized them by bestowing an orna- 
ment worn upon the forehead.. This recognized pre-eminence of 
the Rana gave him much more political weight than he could 
have derived from his territory, which, situated in the south of 
Rajputana, was throughout rugged, and, with a few exceptional 
spots, far from fertile. The Mughul, though he often tried^failed 
to make him tributary, and he maintained his independence to 
the last. Immediately to the west beyond the Aravali Mountains 
lay the territory of Marwar, or of the Raja of Jodhpur, who 
belonged to the Rahtore tribe of Rajputs, and derived his descent 
from a family which reigned at Kanauj about the time of the 
Muhammedan conquest. He possessed some fertile tracts, parti- 
cularly towards his south frontier, but all the rest of his territory 
was little better than a sandy desert. In the reign of Akbar 
the rajas acknowledged the Mughul as their superior, and held 
high office at his court, till the bigotry of Aurangzeb compel- 
led them to throw off the yoke. During a war of thirty years 
they maintained their independence and were never again sub- 
ject to the Mughul. On the north-east, extending nearly to the 
banks of the Jamuna, was the territory of the Raja of Jaipur, 
who claimed descent from Kusa, a younger son of Rama, and 
was the acknowledged head of the Kachwaka Rajputs. Many 
parts of the territory, though sandy, had been brought by 
irrigation under profitable culture, and many other parts were 
so well adapted for grazing that a very considerable revenue 
was raised. The proximity to Agra and Delhi brought the 
rajas into early antagonism with the Mughul emperors, and 
deprived them of independence. While the empire existed they 
endeavoured to compensate themselves for the loss by repeated- 
ly gaining possession of the first offices in the state; when the 
empire became hopelessly dismembered, Jai Singh, the raja 
then reigning, ceased to contest the Maratha ascendency, and 
making the best terms he could with them, continued till his 
death in 1743 to devote himself to internal improvements, and 
to the cultivation of his literary tastes, more especially the 
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science of astronomy, his proficiency in which is attested by his 
astronomical tables drawn up for the reformation of the calen- 
dar, and the observatories which he erected at Jaipur, Ujjain, 
Benaras, and Delhi. 

In 1803, at the close of the second Maratha war, Bhim Singh 
was Rana of Udaipur, Mir Singh Raja of Jodhpur, and Jagat 
Singh Raja of Jaipur. Their only safety was in union, but their 
feuds made this impossible, and left them to become the prey of 
comparatively ignoble enemies. The original cause of quarrel 
is so singular and characteristic, as to be not undeserving of a 
short narrative. Bhim Singh had a beautiful daughter, Krishna 
Kumari, who was sought in marriage by several Rajput princes: 
the Raja of Jodhpur was the successful suitor, but died before 
the marriage was celebrated. The Raja of Jaipur was next 
preferred; and all the preliminary arrangements having been 
made, an escort of 3,000 troops had actually proceeded to 
Udaipur to bring the princess home, when Man Singh, now 
Raja of Jodhpur, stepped in and claimed her as his wife, 
insisting that after she had been the affianced bride of his pre- 
decessor it would bring indelible disgrace upon him to allow 
her to be married into any other family. As no time was to be 
lost, Man Singh took the most effectual means to prevent the 
marriage with Jagat Singh, by attacking and routing the troops 
which he had sent to escort the princess from Udaipur, A fierce 
war immediately ensued, and was so far in favour of Man 
Singh, that the Rana broke off the intended nuptials and 
agreed to accept him as his son-in-law. For this success he was 
mainly indebted to the Marathas, who, having during their 
conquests in Hindustan established their claim of chaut in 
Rajputana, made it a ground for interfering in the internal 
concerns of its chiefs. Both Sindhia and Holkar gave their 
support to the Raja of Jodhpur, but notwithstanding this form- 
idable combination, the Raja of Jaipur was still in hopes of 
being able to maintain his ground, as he had, in December, 
1803, concluded a treaty with Lord Lake, by which the inte-. 
grity of his territories was guaranteed by the Company. In this 
case, however, the guarantee of the Company proved a broken 
reed. Sir George Barlow, on finding that the treaty interfered 
with his pusillanimous policy, availed himself of some flimsy 
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pretexts for cancelling it, and as if this injustice had not been 
sufficient, let the Marathas loose upon him by freeing them 
from some restrictions which prohibited them from interfering 
with his territory. The first effect of this desertion was to 
subject him to a visit from Holkar, whom he was obliged to 
buy off at the price of twenty lacs of rupees. 

In consideration of this sum, Holkar undertook not to inter- 
fere in the war which the rival marriage had produced, and 
Man Singh, not only attacked by Jagat Singh, but opposed by 
a powerful body of his own subjects, who, disgusted by his 
tyranny, had risen in support of another claimant to the throne, 
was obliged to shut himself up in the citadel of Jodhpur. Sindhia, 
who had been bought off by the Rana, had also agreed to re- 
main neutral, but both he and Holkar, while keeping their 
engagements in the letter, laid no restraint on their marauding 
dependants. Amir Khan in particular, considering it contrary 
to his interest that Man Singh’s power should be annihilated, 
compelled Jagat Singh to raise the siege of Jodhpur, and hasten 
home to the defence of his own dominions. The Rana, though 
he took no part in the war between the two rajas, suffered so 
much from the exactions of Sindhia and Amir Khan, and felt 
so indignant at being obliged to treat them as equals, that he 
made an urgent application to the Company, and offered to 
purchase their protection by the cession of half his territory. 
The two rajas, also convinced that their hostilities were only 
making them the prey of a common enemy, offered to submit 
their quarrel to the arbitration of the British government, which 
having, as they justly argued, succeeded to the place of the 
Mughul emperor, ought not to decline his duties, one of the 
most obvious and important of which was to interpose authori- 
tatively for the maintenance of the general tranquillity. The 
policy now in favour was too selfish and cowardly to attach any 
weight to > these representations, and the British government 
looked on with indifference, and kept boasting of its modera- 
tion in standing aloof, while whole provinces were falling 
into a state of anarchy. One effect of this policy was to seal the 
fate of the beautiful Krishna Kumari, Princess of Udaipur. 
The Rana, her father, deprived of all other support, was driven 
to enlist the services of Amir Khan, and assigned to him a 


fourth of his revenues as the permanent hire of one of the Pathan 
adventurer’s brigades. Availing himself of the influence thus 
acquired, Amir Khan, who had discovered in the Rana a 
character as heartless and unprincipled as his own, ventured 
to suggest, that as the marriage feud still continued to rage, the 
only effectual mode of terminating it would be to remove its 
cause by putting the princess to death. Strange to say, the in- 
human proposal, instead of being rejected with horror, was 
listened to, and according to Amir Khan’s account, the Rana 
replied as follows: — “If you will pledge yourself to get for me 
Khali Rao (a coveted tract of territory), from Raja Man Singh, 
I will in that case contrive to get rid of my daughter after you 
shall have gone, using such means as shall create as little odium 
as possible.” The means adopted were to mix poison with his 
daughter’s food. The quantity taken proved insufficient but the 
' princess, divining what had been intended, sent to her father 
to say that if her living longer was deemed inconsistent with 
the interest of his family, there was no necessity for going 
secretly to work. She accordingly dressed herself in gay attire, 
and procuring a bowl of poison, drank it off, exclaiming, 
“This is the marriage to which I was foredoomed.” Her mother, 
unable to survive the tragical fate of her beloved daughter, 
died shortly after of a broken heart. The father continued to 
live and reap the full fruits of his infamy. According to the 
account given by Sir John Malcolm, the untimely death of the 
princess was no sooner known in Udaipur, than “loud lamenta- 
tions burst from every quarter, and expressions of pity at her fate 
were mingled with execrations on the weakness and cowardice 
of those who could purchase safety on such terms.” The 
difficulty of finding any redeeming trait in this diabolical atro- 
city, will justify the insertion of Sir John’s narrative of the 
conduct of “Sagwant Singh, chief of Karradar, who, the 
moment he heard of the proceedings in the palace, hastened 
from his residence to Udaipur, and dismounting from a breath- 
less horse, Went unceremoniously into the presence of his prince, 
whom he found seated with several of his ministers in apparent 
affliction. ‘Is the princess dead on alive?’ was his impatient 
interrogation; to which, after a short pause, Ajit Singh replied, 
by entreating him ‘not to disturb the grief of a father for 
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a lost child/ The old chief immediately unbuckled his sword, 
which, with his shield, he laid at the feet of the Maharana, 
saying, in a calm but resolute tone: ‘My ancestors have served 
yours for more than thirty, generations, and to you I cannot utter 
what I feel, but these arms shall never more be used in your 
service/ Sagwant Singh kept his word. Though he lived eight 
years longer, and did not actually renounce his allegiance, he 
did not again bear arms for the Rana. 

It was impossible that permanent peace could be purchas- 
ed by such inhuman means, and war and rapine, the effect 
partly of foreign aggression and partly of intestine dissension, 
prevailed in almost every part of Rajputana which held out any 
hope of plunder. Besides the three Rajput principalities, of which 
some account has been given, there were many others, some of 
them like those of Bikaner and Jaisalmer, though of great 
extent, situated so far to the north and west, and of so sterile a 
character, as to be almost beyond the reach of military operations; 
and others, like Kota, Bundi, and Mackari, of comparatively 
small extent, but from their immediate proximity to the eastern 
frontier, of considerable military and political importance. 
Mackari was the only one of these which had a subsisting alliance 
with the Company; but it was perfectly obvious that until they 
were all brought into the same position, the predatory system 
could hot be successfully combated. Such then was the first task 
to which the governor-general considered it necessary to address 
himself. It was not very difficult, for such was the state of in- 
security and wretchedness to which most of the chiefs had been 
reduced, that nothing more than the intimation of a readiness 
to abandon the non-interference policy was required, in order 
to induce them to apply for the benefits of the better policy 
about to be resumed. The Raja of Jaipur, who, from the un- 
justifiable manner in which he had been thrown off, was con- 
sidered as having a prior claim, made the first application, and 
the resident^ at Delhi, to Whom it had been presented, was 
authorized in April, 1816, to negotiate an alliance. The Rana 
of Udaipur and the Raja of Jodhpur followed his example. So 
anxious was the Raja of Kota for protection, that he offered 
beforehand to submit to any terms which the governor-general 
might dictate. The Raja of Bundi, taking a similar course, 
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pleaded services which ought not to have been forgotten; while 
a number of petty chiefs on the frontiers of Bundelkhand or 
Malwa prayed to be taken within the pale of protection. 
Even Amir Khan, as if carried away by the current, or 
conscious that he would be unable to resist it, offered to desist 
from pillage if guaranteed in his actual possession, and to assist 
in dispersing Pindaris. Nazar Muhammed also, the Nabob of 
Bhopal, notwithstanding the little encouragement formerly 
given, renewed his application with more success, and conclude 
ed a preliminary engagement. 

Some doubt was felt as to the course which Sindhia might 
take. The Pindaris had been accustomed to take part in all his 
expeditions, and deemed themselves so necessary to him, that 
Namdar Khan, on hearing of the projected crusade against 
them, addressed a letter to Sindhia, in which he asked, “What, 
if we are destroyed, will become of you?” Nor was this question 
so extravagant as it may at first sight appear. Sindhia himself 
was doubtful if he could dispense with their assistance, and 
several of his most distinguished officers not only patronized 
the Pindaris, but believed that, if duly supported, they might 
prove a match for the British, and be the means of re-establish- 
ing the mode of warfare which the Marathas originally 
pursued, and to the abandonment of which not a few ascribed 
their more recent disasters. It was therefore not without alarm 
and deep mortification that Sindhia, shrinking from a new 
contest, felt constrained to abandon the Pindaris to their fate, 
and even to profess his desire to assist in any measures that 
might be adopted for their extermination. While Sindhia was 
thus afraid to show any countenance to the Pindari, little 
was to be apprehended from the troops of Holkar, whose 
musnud was now occupied by a child, while an unprincipled 
woman acted as regent, and had difficulty in maintaining her 
position among contending factions. 

In regard to the Peshwa, there was more room for doubt. 
He had long submitted with the utmost reluctance to the yoke 
which the subsidiary alliance had imposed upon him, and ever 
since he had been compelled to allow his favourite, Trimbakji, 
to be carried off to an imprisonment which was apparently to 
be for life, his bitter animosity to the British had scarcely been 
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disguised. Loud and incessant were his complaints of harshness 
and injustice. He had given up Trimbakji, he alleged, only 
that he might be brought to trial, and in the belief that if 
found guilty he would be returned to him for punishment. He 
was also sustaining severe pecuniary loss, as Trimbakji, who 
had been intrusted with his treasures, was the only person 
who could show where they were concealed. While daily 
importuning the resident on this subject,- and enlarging on 
many other imaginary grievances, the startling intelligence 
arrived that Trimbakji had made his escape on the 2nd of 
September, 1816, from the Fort of Tanna. For greater security, 
the garrison of the fort consisted entirely of European soldiers, 
and this circumstance was proved to have aided the means 
used for setting him at liberty. He was allowed every afternoon 
to take exercise for an hour or two on the ramparts, and it 
was remembered when too late that a Maratha groom who 
had the charge of an officer’s horse, used about the same time 
to be busily employed immediately below in currying and 
cleaning him. He was often singing snatches of Maratha songs, 
the meaning of- which the sentries did not understand, but 
which Bishop Heber, from the account given to him, has 
exhibited in the following verse: — 

‘‘Behind the bush the bowmen hide, 

The horse beneath the tree, 

Where shall I find a knight will ride 
The jungle paths with me? 

There are five-and-fifty coursers there, 

And four-and-fifty men; 

When the fifty-fifth shall mount his steed, 

The Deccan thrives again.” 

A hole cut in the wall of the stable where the Maratha 
groom kept his horse was easily reached from an outhouse of 
the fort, to which Trimbakji was permitted to retire at a certain 
hour in the evening in charge of a sentry. In a dark and rainy 
night, while the sentry stood outside, the prisoner disappeared 
and having changed his dress into that of a common labourer* 
with a basket on his head, passed the gateway of the fort 
unquestioned. The narrow channel of Salsette was all that 
separated him from the Maratha territory. He waded over 


and found a body of horsemen, who soon placed him beyond 
the reach of pursuit. 

The Peshwa, on being informed by Mr. Elphinstone of 
Trimbakji’s escape, not only professed entire ignorance, but 
promised to adopt energetic measures for recapturing him. 
He soon gave cause to suspect his sincerity. Any information 
he gave was found only to mislead, and he began to collect 
troops even in the vicinity of Poona, with so little attempt at 
concealment, that it seemed as if he cared not how soon open 
hostilities were commenced. Meanwhile, though Baji Rao 
•pretended to have no idea of the place to which Trimbakji 
had retired, and declared solemnly that he believed him to be 
dead, all his subjects were well aware that he had found an 
asylum among the Mahadev Hills, to the south of the Nira, 
and placed himself at the head of considerable bodies of horse 
and foot. It was moreover ascertained, that interviews had 
actually taken place between Trimbakji and his master, who 
had conveyed money to him, and acted in such a manner as 
to make his cause his own. The troops under Trimbakji at last 
amounted to nearly 20,000. This seemed only the prelude to 
a much more formidable muster, since the Peshwa displayed 
augmented activity in raising new levies, in removing his 
treasures from Poona to Raigarh, and in improving the defences 
of his strongest forts. 

It was now high time to bring the question of peace or war 
to a formal decision, and Mr. Elphinstone, while waiting for 
instructions from the governor-general, proceeded to prepare 
for tbie worst, by recalling to Poona the principal part of the 
subsidiary force which had been stationed on the frontier to 
watch the Pindaris, and instructing the Hyderabad subsidiary 
force to advance into Khandesh. Here a body of insurgents, 
about 5,000 strong, had assembled under Godaji Dainglia, 
Trimbakji’s nephew, while his brother-in-law, Jado Rao, headed 
another body of about the same strength, in the south-east, 
in the vicinity of Punderpur. Besides these, a number of smaller 
parties were preparing to join from various quarters. Had this 
been all, a short delay might still have been possible, but every 
step taken by the Peshwa showed plainly that the insurgents 
had his full sanction, and had good ground for believing that 
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he would soon place himself at their head. One of his most 
overt acts was the collecting of gun bullocks for the artillery 
in his arsenal at Poona. Thus distinctly warned,. Mr. Elphinstone 
deemed it folly to leave matters longer in suspense, and 
addressed a note to the Peshwa, in which, after reproaching 
him with duplicity and wanton aggression, he notified to him 
that the friendly relations between the two governments were 
at an end, that any attempt to leave Poona would be regarded 
as a declaration of war, and that the subsidiary force would 
proceed forthwith to put down the insurrection. The last 
threat was immediately put in execution, and British troops 
moved forthwith against the principal bodies of insurgents. 
Colonel Smith, at the head of a detachment lightly equipped, 
hastened to the south, and endeavoured in vain to come up 
with a body of 4,000, which seemed only anxious to avoid an 
encounter. Another detachment under Major Smith was more 
successful, and after a chase of 150 miles in four days, overtook 
the fugitives. They made little resistance, and were dispersed 
without suffering severely, as the detachment had no cavalry 
to continue the pursuit. The other main body of insurgents 
assembled in Khandesh did not escape so easily; a detachment 
of the Hyderabad subsidiary force under Captain Davies 
having encountered them, and compelled them to a precipitate 
flight, leaving more than 400 dead upon the field. 

Baji Rao, when he saw the extreme to which matters had 
been precipitated, became seriously alarmed, and seemed willing 
to make any concession that might be required of him for the 
re-establishment of amicable relations. Another short delay in 
consequence took place, but its only effect was to give him 
another opportunity of manifesting his insincerity. The moment 
the more immediate pressure was removed, all his promises 
were forgotten, and he resumed his former courses. Mr, 
Elphinstone, though still left without direct instructions from 
the governor-general, did not shrink from the responsibility 
in a manner forced upon him, and having on the 6th of May, 
1817, obtained a private audience of the Peshwa, informed him. 
that after what had passed, no accommodation with him could 
now be made except by his engaging to deliver Trimbakji, and 
giving security for performance. This communication was 


received with great apparent coolness, arid Mr. Elphinstone 
therefore thought it necessary on the following day to give a 
more definite form to his demands, by embodying them in a 
note which specifically required an obligation to deliver 
Trimbakji within one month, and deliver the forts of Singhar, 
Purandhar, and Raigarh, as interim pledges. The written 
demand was received with as much apparent indifference as 
the verbal communication, and the twenty-four hours allowed 
for answer had nearly expired when vakils arrived to intimate 
that the Peshwa agreed to the terms, and would surrender 
the forts without delay. This unexpected result had been pro- 
ducedby.the movement of the subsidiary force to positions 
which would have given them a complete command of Poona. 

On the 10th of May the instructions of the governor-general 
arrived. They approved by anticipation of all that Mr. 
Elphinstone had done, and made specific provision for three 
cases which, it was supposable, might have occurred. In the first 
case, assuming that the Peshwa had surrendered Trimbakji, or 
made sincere efforts to seize him, the relations between the 
courts were to be replaced on the same footing as when 
Trimbakji was surrendered in 1815. In the second case, assum- 
ing that the Peshwa had not taken active steps of any kind, 
the delivery of Trimbakji within a definite time, and of greater 
securities than furnished by the treaty of Bassein, were demand- 
ed. In the third case, which supposed that refusal or evasion 
continued after the receipt of the instructions, the securities 
were to be enhanced. The securities mentioned included cessions 
of territory to the amount of twenty-nine lacs, to meet the 
expense of an additional subsidiary force pf 5,000 horse and 
3,000 foot, to be substituted for the Peshwa ’s contingent; the 
surrender of all claims on Gujarat, Bundelkhand, and Hindustan; 
and generally, a renunciation of all claim to be the head of a 
Maratha confederacy. Should war have actually commenced, 
the Peshwa was to be seized, and a temporary arrangement 
made for the government of the country. The fact of instructions 
haying been received from the governor-general was intimated 
to the Peshwa, but their precise contents were not explained to 
him till the 1st of June, when the resident waited upon him, 
and explained article by article the draft of a new treaty which 
he had prepared. 
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The Peshwa and his ministers laboured hard to obtain some 
abatement of the terms, but did nothing to justify it. On the 
contrary, the levy of troops continued as before, and the month 
allowed for the surrender of Trimbakji was allowed to expire. 
There was now therefore no room for hesitation, and Mr. 
Elphinstone demanded that the treaty, in terms of the draft, 
which he had explained, should forthwith be executed. A short 
delay was gained by the discussion of the terms, but all evasions 
being at length exhausted, the treaty was signed and sealed 
by the Peshwa on the 13th of June, 1817. The stipulations 
would have deserved a minute detail had they been destined 
to regulate the relations of the two governments for any 
lengthened period, but as events shortly afterwards took place 
which entirely superseded them, it is necessary only to mention 
that the Peshwa was taken bound to cede territory yielding a 
revenue of thirty-four lacs; to renounce the character of 
supreme head of the Maratha empire, and the right to com- 
municate with other native powers, except through the British 
resident; to commute all past claims and the Gaikwar for an 
annual payment of four lacs; to renew the lease of the moiety 
of Ahmedabad to the Gaikwar, for four and a half lacs, and 
to surrender all rights in Bundelkhand, Hindustan, and 
Malwa. The terms were undoubtedly rigorous, and the Peshwa 
felt them to be so to such a degree, that at the very time of 
ratifying the treaty, he protested that it had been wrung from 
him, and that the acquiesced merely because he was unable 
to resist. It is impossible, however, to feel any sympathy for 
him. He had brought all his disasters upon himself by a 
cowardly, deceitful, and vindictive temper; and, as will soon 
be seen, the power left him, curtailed as it was, was still 
sufficient to tempt him to complete his ruin, by plunging once 
more into hostilities. 
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fifty-four guns. This division, with which the governor- 

general as commander-in-chief established his headquarters 
mustered 12,500 fighting men of the regular army. The fourth 
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was a reserve division, stationed under Sir David Ochterlony 
at Rewari, about fifty miles south-west of Delhi, and composed 
of a regiment of native cavalry, two corps of Skinner’s horse, 
his majesty’s 67th regiment and five battalions of native infantry, 
with twenty-two guns. To each division considerable bodies of 
irregulars were attached, while separate detachments were 
stationed in various localities to the east and west, so as to give 
support as required, or intercept the marauders when attempt- 
ing to escape. The whole of the army of Hindustan mustered 
63,000 men. 

The army of the Deccan, commanded by Sir Thomas Hislop, 
commander-in-chief of the Madras presidency, was formed into 
five divisions. The first division, with which Sir Thomas Hislop 
fixed his headquarters, was intended to proceed to Hindia, and 
consisted of a squadron of his majesty’s 22nd light dragoons, 
two regiments of native cavalry , flank companies of his majesty’s 
royal Scots, and six battalions of native infantry, with field artil- 
lery.The second division, commanded by Colonel Doveton, and 
designed to manoeuvre in Berar, consisted of a regiment of native 
cavalry, and of the remainder of his majesty’s royal Scots, six 
battalions of native infantry, and the Berar and Hyderabad 
brigades. The third division, commanded by Sir John Malcolm 
who had also a commission to act as the governor-general’s 
political agent, was intended to proceed in advance, and con- 
sisted of a regiment of native cavalry, and five companies of 
native infantry, with the Russell brigade, the Ellichpur brigade, 
and 4,000 Mysore auxiliary horse. The fourth division, com- 
manded by Colonel Smith and intended to operate in Khandesh, 
consisted of a regiment of native cavalry, his majesty’s 65th 
regiment, six battalions of native infantry, and' a body of re- 
formed Poona horse under European officers. The fifth division, 
forming the Nagpur subsidiary force, commanded by Colonel 
Adams, consisted of two regiments of native cavalry, a body 
of Rohilla horse, the contingent' of the Nabob of Bhopal, and 
six battalions of native infantry. A reserve division was formed 
under Colonel Pritzler, and brigades were left at Poona, 
Nagpur, and Hyderabad. A respectable force had also been 
assembled in Gujarat under Sir W.G. Kerr. The two armies, 
nearly equal in number, amounted in the aggregate to 113,000 
men, with 300 pieces of ordnance. 
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How far it was justifiable to take advantage of the false 
position in which any one had placed himself, and impose upon 
h^ terms which, as the governor-general himself confesses, 
were essentially unqualified submission, though so colured 
as to avoid making him feel public humiliation,” might well 

ner V fi C HvT n r qUe ; t T ed ’ ^ n0t Sindbia repeated acts of 
perfidy forfeited all claim to more indulgent treatment. While 
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professing a readiness to assist in the extermination of the Pindaris, 
he had not only promised them protection, but was suspected 
of sharing in their plunder. With his Maratha confederates 
he had been incessantly intriguing for the formation of a 
league designed to destroy British supremacy, and had very 
recently been detected in a treacherous correspondence with 
the Nepalese. This last act, which crowned all his other offenc- 
es, had been discovered by mere accident. While two passengers 
were crossing the Ganges at Bithur, a full-sized impression of 
Sindhia’s seal chanced to drop from the turban of one of them. 
Suspicion being excited, they were detained and searched. 
Besides several letters from Sindhia himself, some open and 
some sealed, they were found to be in possession of a letter urging 
the Gurkhas to make common cause with the other independ- 
ent powers of India. For better concealment, this letter was . 
neatly pasted between the leaves of a Sanskrit book of the Vedas 
which one of the passengers, who professed to be a travelling 
student, was carrying with him. The governor-general, as the 
most delicate and impressive mode of intimating to Sindhia 
that the intrigue was known, sent the sealed letters to be 
delivered to him, unopened and without comment, in full 
durbar. This discovery undoubtedly had its weight in deterring 
Sindhia from disputing the terms which were dictated to him, 
and which he was well aware might easily be made still more 
rigorous and unpalatable. 

By the treaty concluded on the 5th of November, 1817, he 
engaged to use his best efforts for the destruction of the Pindaris; 
to furnish and maintain in complete efficiency a specific contin- 
gent to act in concert with the British and under the direction 
of a British officer; to admit British garrisons into the forts of 
Hindia and Asirgarh, and allow them to be used as depots 
during the war; to remit for three years his claims upon the 
British government, in order that they might be applied to' the 
equipment of the contingent; and to allow the sums hitherto 
paid in pensions to his family and ministers to be applied to 
the regular payments of those of his troops co-operating with 
the British. With the exception of the troops so co-operating, 
all the others belonging to Sindhia were to remain stationary 
at the posts assigned by the British government. By the eighth 


article of treaty of Surji Argengaum, concluded in November, 
1805, the British- government had engaged to confine its 
alliances with other native states within certain limits. This 
article, as interfering with the alliances necessary to be formed 
for the successful suppression of the predatory system, was 
superseded by a new article, which gave full liberty to conclude 
alliances with the Rajput states of Udaipur, Jodhpur, Jaipur, 
and others on the left bank of the Chambal, always, however, 
subject to the tribute which these states were bound to pay to 
Sindhia, and the payment of which was guaranteed to him in 
consideration of his agreeing not to interfere in future with 
their affairs. This treaty with Sindhia was immediately follow- 
ed by another with Amir Khan’ who had sagacity enough to 
foresee the ruin which hostilities with the British would 
necessarily bring upon him, and therefore engaged, on their 
guaranteeing to him all the territories which he actually 
possessed under grants from Holkar, to disband his Pathans, and 
give up his artillery, on receiving five lacs of rupees as their 
estimated value. As an hostage for the fulfilment of this treaty, 
Amir Khan’s son and heir was to reside at Delhi. 

In the midst of these negotiations a final rupture with Baji 
Rao took place, and actual hostilities commenced. When he 
signed the treaty he had, with more boldness and honesty than 
he usually evinced, protested that it was wrung from him by 
compulsion, and there could -not therefore be a doubt that he 
would seize the first opportunity to shake himself free from it. 
As if by signing it he felt so degraded as to be ashamed to 
show himself to the inhabitants of his capital, he withdrew 
from it, and continuing absent under various pretences, did not 
return till the end of September. What he was meditating was 
very apparent, for the whole of October was spent by him in 
collecting troops from all quarters, and urging his jaghirdars to 
prepare their contingents. It was the middle of the month 
before Mr. Elphinstone could obtain an audience, and when 
hie demanded an explanation, he was merely told that the 
Peshwa was desirous to take part in the Pindari war to the 
extent of his means. This pretence was too shallow to deceive. 
Meanwhile, other circumstances gave unequivocal proof of 
intended hostilities. Numerous attempts were made to tamper 
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with the fidelity of the sepoys of the brigade, andthe Maratha 
troops, as they crowded into the capital, encamped so as to 
inclose the British cantonments. The site of these, on the 
north-east of the city, had been well chosen for the purpose of 
defending it against an attack from without, but became very 
insecure when an attack was threatened both from without and 
from within. The necessity of removing to a stronger position 
became every day more and more apparent, and at last Mr. 
Elphinstone, though most reluctant to precipitate the open rup- 
ture which was seen to be impending, gave orders on the 31st 
of October that the stores of the brigade should be transported 
to Kirki, and that the brigade itself should immediately follow. 

The Muta from the south-west meeting the Mula from the 
northeast, forms with it the Muta-Mula, which takes an inter- 
mediate direction and flows east. On the right bank, in the angle 
made by the Muta and the Muta-Mula, lies the city of Poona, 
inclosed by the rivers towards the west and north, but quite open 
towards the south and east, in which latter direction, as already 
mentioned, the subsidiary force had its cantonments. On the 
opposite or left bank of the Muta, at the point of junction with 
the Mula, stood the British residency, which had thus the • 
disadvantage of being entirely separated from the cantonments, 
a river and the whole breadth of the city intervening between 
them. It was to get rid of this disadvantage, and escape from 
the danger of being surrounded by the troops which were 
pouring into the city, that the British brigade removed on the 
1st of November to the village of Kirki, situated rather more 
than two miles to the north, in an angle formed by an abrupt 
bend of the Mula, and affording peculiar advantages for defence. 
The brigade, consisting of a Bombay European regiment, which 
had just arrived, and thre<k native battalions under Colonel 
Burr, seemed quite able to maintain its new position till succ- 
ours should arrive, but it was deemed prudent to send to Serur 
for a light battalion that had been left there to meet contin- 
gencies, and a corps of 1,000 auxiliary horse that had just been 
raised in the same quarter. 

This reinforcement started from Serur on the 5th of Novem- 
ber, and in the forenoon of that day, Baji Rao, informed of the 
fact, put his troops in motion. Gokla, a Maratha chief, who had 


always been at the head of the war party, moved round a battal- 
ion, which took up a position between Kirki and the resid- 
ency, obviously with the view of cutting off the communication 
between the two. Mr. Elphinstone having immediately demand- 
ed an explanation, an officer arrived on the part of the Peshwa 
to say that he had heard of the approach of troops as well from 
Serur as from Colonel Smith’s army, and having twice before 
been the dupe of his own irresolution, he was now determined 
to be beforehand with his demands. These were that the recently 
arrived Europeans should be sent back to Bombay, and that the 
brigade must both be reduced to its usual amount, and canton- 
ed wherever he should appoint. A categorical answer being 
required, Mr. Elphinstone could only reply, that if the Peshwa 
joined his army, he would join the brigade, and that if the 
Maratha troops advanced towards the brigade, they would 
assuredly be attacked. Baji Rao seems to have been too im- 
patient to wait for this reply, for the moment his message left 
the residency, he mounted his horse, and joined his army at 
the Parbati Hill, a little south-west of Poona. So quick were the 
subsequent movements, that Mr. Elphinstone and his suite had 
barely time to ford the Mula, and hasten up its left bank, to 
cross it again by a bridge which led to Kirki, when the resid- 
ency was attacked, pillaged, and burned, with all Mr. Elphinst* 
one’s valuable books and papers. 

Although the position at Kirki could not have been success- 
fully assailed, it was resolved to advance from it into the 
plain. The extent to which the fidelity of the native troops had 
been tampered with was not certainly' known, and by keeping 
them cooped up, more might be lost than by assuming the 
offensive. Accordingly, Colonel Burr, leaving a detachment in 
charge of Kirki, advanced and formed his line, placing the 
Europeans in the centre. Major Ford, who was cantoned at 
Dhapura, a short distance to the west, with two battalions of the 
Poona contingent, marched in to take his share in the danger, but 
was so much impeded by a party of horse sent to intercept him, 
that he Was obliged to fight his’ way, and did not arrive before 
the action was hotly commenced. The Marathas opened a heavy 
but distant cannonade, and attempted to push bodies of horse 
round the British flanks. In this they partly succeeded, but were 
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ultimately repulsed with considerable loss, and did not again 
attempt to come to close quarters. At nightfall the British return- 
ed to Kirki, with a loss of only eighteen killed, and fifty-seven 
wounded; whereas the enemy, who had for some time kept at 
a respectful distance, retired leaving about 500 on the field. 

Hostilities being now openly declared, the Marathas, as if 
for the purpose of making reconciliation impossible, pro- 
ceeded to give a ferocious character to the war, by putting 
to death Captain Vaughan and his brother, who, having been 
surrounded while travelling with a small escort, had surrender- 
ed on promise of quarter; and inhumanly murdering or mutilat- 
ing most of the women belonging to the brigade who had been 
found in the vicinity of the old cantonments. Meanwhile, a just 
retribution was in course of preparation. Colonel Smith, infer- 
ring the state of matters at Poona, from the interruption of his 
communications, hastened southward. . On the 8th of November 
he reached Ahmednagar, and though parties of the enemy’s 
cavalry kept hovering around him, did not experience much 
annoyance till he had passed Serur, when they appeared in such 
numbers as to surround him on every side. He forced his way, 
notwithstanding, and after a loss of part of his baggage, arrived 
at Poona on the 13th. A combined attack on the enemy’s camp 
was arranged, but at day-light on the 17th, when it was put in 
execution, it was found deserted, with the tents still standing. 
The Peshwa’s courage had again failed him, and he had 
hastened off during the night to save himself by flight. Poona 
surrendered in the course of the day, and a pursuit of the flying 
enemy was successful in capturing eighteen guns, with their 
tumbrils and ammunition, and a large quantity of baggage. 

During the discussions with the Peshwa, a complete change 
had come over the policy of Apa Sahib. We left him so conscious 
of dependence on British protection, that he had withdrawn 
from Nagpur and fixed his residence close to the canton- 
ments of the subsidiary force. His naturally restless and intrig- 
uing disposition did not permit him long to remain quiet, and 
he soon became intimately connected with the very, party which 
had most strenuously opposed his appointment to the regency. 
This change was speedily followed by indications of a desire to 
shake himself free of some of the obligations to which he had 
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become bound by the treaty, and he began with complaining 
that the subsidiary force and the contingent absorbed far too 
large a proportion of the public revenue. This complaint was 
doubtless well founded, as the proportion exceeded a third of 
the whole, and measures were about to be taken to lighten the 
burden, when his own impatience and folly rendered an 
amicable adjustment impossible. The possession of the regency 
did not satisfy his ambition. He was anxious not only to wield 
the power, but to bear the name of raja, and as there was no 
obstacle to his possession of the musnud except the imbecile 
Pursaji, the necessary means were taken to remove it. On the 
morning of the 1st of February, 1817, Pursaji was found dead in 
his bed. Though it was afterwards ascertained that he had been 
murdered, the vague rumours of violence which were whispered 
at the time passed unheeded, and Apa Sahib gained the object 
of his crime by being immediately proclaimed, without opposi- 
tion, Raja of Nagpur. After this elevation he lost no time in 
effecting the changes which he had been meditating. Narain 
Punt, who had strongly advocated the subsidiary alliance, and 
had continued ever since to be the main channel of communic- 
ation with the British government, was dismissed, and 
Parashuram Rao, a notorious intriguer in favour of an opposite 
policy, was appointed in his place. When remonstrated with by 
Mr. Jenkins, the resident, on the incongruity of this appoint- 
ment, he revoked it indeed, but only to make choice of the 
commander of, his private troops, Ramchandra Waugh, who 
was in some respects still more objectionable. All his other 
appointments to important offices in the state were made in a 
similar spirit. 

The British alliance, which Apa Sahib had previously pro- 
fessed to regard as the main prop of his power, was now regard- 
ed with undisguised aversion, and he plunged deep into the 
intrigues which were at this time carried on for the purpose of 
establishing a new Maratha confederacy. When the Peshwa, 
after threatening an open rupture sooner than give up Trimbakji, 
was frightened into submission, and concluded the humiliating 
treaty mentioned above, Apa Sahib, aware how far he had 
committed himself, endeavoured to obviate the cons 
by retracing his steps. He ostensibly restored Narain Punt to 
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favour, made a new arrangement respecting the contingent, 
with which he professed to be perfectly satisfied, and gave so 
many proofs of a friendly disposition, that the resident was 
partly imposed upon, and as late as the end of October, gave it as 
his opinion that no immediate rupture was to be apprehended. 
Very possibly, had affairs remained at Poona on their former 
footing, this opinion might have proved correct, but no sooner 
was it known that the Peshwa had rushed into hostilities, than 
Apa Sahib resolved to make common cause with him. He did 
not, however, immediately declare himself, and only indicated 
his designs by the extent and activity of his military prepara- 
tions. By the middle of November, appearances were so menac- 
ing that the resident requested that a brigade of Colonel Adam’s 
division should halt on the south of the Narmada, and be ready 
to detach a battalion with three troops of cavalry, to reinforce 
the Nagpur brigade, which had been much weakened by sick- 
ness. The result of the battle of Kirki, and the arrival of 
Colonel Smith at Poona, followed by the Peshwa’s flight, how- 
ever much they might have disconcerted Apa Sahib, made no 
apparent change in his purposes, for his levies of troops con- 
tinued as briskly as before. At the same time, it was known that 
the question of peace or war was frequently agitated in the 
privacy of his court, and that he alternated from the one to the 
other, according as prudent or desperate counsels swayed him. 

The first overt declaration of Apa Sahib’s determination to 
throw in his lot with Baji Rao, was given on the night of the 
24th of November, when the resident received a note from 
Ramchandra Waugh, intimating that the raja had received a 
khelat, or dress of honour from Poona, and intended next day 
to go. in state to his camp, to be invested with it, and also 
formally to assume the title of Senapati, or commander-in-chief, 
which had been conferred on him. Mr. Jenkins was invited to 
assist at the ceremony. Nothing could be more preposterous. 
Baji Rao was at this moment at open war with the British, and 
yet Apa Sahib, professedly their ally, was preparing in the most 
public manner to declare allegiance to him. Mr. Jenkins point- 
ed out these inconsistencies, and not only refused to take part 
in the ceremony, but remonstrated against it in the strongest 
terms. Apa Sahib was not to be thus deterred; but aware that 
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the performance of the ceremony could only be regarded as an 
unequivocal declaration of hostility, he immediately showed how 
ready he was to proceed to extremes by stationing his troops in 
threatening positions. The means of defence were very limited, 
consisting only of two battalions of native infantry, considerably 
reduced by sickness, three troops of native cavalry, two 
companies forming the residents escort, and a detachment 
of artillery with four six-pounders. Colonel Scott had the 
command. 

The residency was situated to the west of Nagpur, and 
separated from it by a low ridge extending from north to 
south, and terminated by two heights called the Sitabaldi Hills, 
about 400 yards apart from each other, and with an elevation 
nowhere exceeding 100 feet. The south hill, the larger of the 
two, had a flat summit nearly 280 yards long from east to west, 
and was covered with tombs. The north hill, much less than 
the other, but rather more elevated, was of a conical shape, and 
at the top not more than thirty-three yards long by six broad. 
The slope of both hills was gentle, and the ascent easy, except 
at a few points where quarries had been opened. The buildings 
of the residency lay along the western base of the ridge over- 
looking a spacious plain; the base of the other three sides of the 
ridge was occupied by native huts irregularly grouped. Colonel 
Scott made his arrangements as follows. On the north hill he 
posted 300 men of one of the battalions, with two of the six- 
pounders, under command of Captain Sadleir. The remainder 
of this battalion, and the whole of the other, with part of the 
escort and the rest of the artillery, were stationed on the south 
hill. The residency, hastily fitted for defence, was occupied by 
the other part of the escort, while the three troops of cavalry 
and some light infantry kept possession of the grounds in front 
of it. The whole force under Colonel Scott mustered about 
1,300; the Maratha army, which lay to the east of the city, and 
stretched round from east to south at the distance of about 
three miles from the Sitabaldi Hills, was estimated at 12,000 
horse and 8,000 foot; of the latter 3,000 were Arabs. 

On the 26th of November, though the raja’s cavalry were 
proceeding in large masses towards the western plain fronting 
the residency, and his infantry and artillery were taking up 
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positions which menaced the Sitabaldi Hills, he kept up the farce 
of sending pacific messages. At sunset two ministers, Narain 
Punt and Naramji Nagria, the latter as notoriously hostile as 
the other was friendly to British interests, arrived, but before 
the object of their visit could be ascertained hostilities com- 
menced with a smart fire of musketry, opened by the Arabs 
almost simultaneously on both hills. It was replied to with 
spirit, and the conflict continued to rage throughout the night. 
At two in the morning an intermission of some hours took place 
and the British availed themselves of it to make up fresh cart- 
ridges, and strengthen their position by placing along the expos- 
ed brow of the hills sacks of flour and grain, and anything else 
that might serve for cover. The enemy had made no decided 
impression, and yet affairs had begun to wear a very, gloomy 
appearance. On the northern hill, against which the attack had 
been specially directed, a heavy loss had been sustained. Captain 
Sadleir was killed. Captain Charleworth the next in command 
was wounded, and the defenders were so thinned or exhausted 
that it was necessary to relieve them. It was therefore obvious 
that if the enemy chose to avail themselves of their vast super- 
iority of numbers, and keep up the attack by bringing forward 
fresh assailants, the defenders must ultimately be overcome by 
mere exhaustion. . 

Such seemed to be the enemy’s plan, and in the meanwhile 
their cavalry were closing round the residency on the south and 
west so as to prevent the possibility of escape, and take advant- 
age of any opportunity of a sudden onset in that quarter. At 
daybreak the fire opened more furiously than ever, additional 

guns having been brought to bear during the night, and about 
ten o clock the explosion of a tumbril on the summit of the 
northern hill caused so much confusion that the Arabs rushed 
forward with loud cries and carried it. Thus in possession of the 
ey of the position, the Arabs opened a destructive fire from 
e gun which they had captured, and two others which they 
had brought up. The first shot killed Lieutenant Clarke and 
Dr. Neven the surgeon; the second, a round of grape, fatally 
wounded Mr. Sotheby, the resident’s assistant, and disabled 
four soldiers; and it seemed as if the defenders were about to 
be completely overpowered, when a gallant exploit saved them 
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Captain Fitzgerald, who commanded the cavalry, under instruc- 
tions to keep off the enemy’s horse, but not to advance into 
the plain against them, remained at his post while the enemy 
closed round and hemmed him in on every side. At last they 
brought two guns to bear upon him, and caused such loss that 
he chose rather to forget his orders than submit to it. Rushing 
forth at the head of his troops, he drove the masses of horse in 
Bight before him, captured the two guns, turned them upon 
the fugitives, and with so much effect that they allowed him 
to carry them back as trophies to his post. This unexpected and 
most successful charge so animated the defenders on the ridge 
that they attacked the Arabs, who had already planted their 
standards upon it, and forced them to give way. At this moment 
another tumbril exploded on the northern hill, and the sepoys 
pushing forward amid the confusion succeeded in recapturing 
it at the point of the bayonet. The tide of battle was now com- 
pletely turned, and the Marathas gave way on every side. The 
Arabs, who still showed in some force, having been dispersed 
by another cavalry charge, the troops on the hills moved 
down, cleared the surrounding houses and villages of the enemy, 
and captured all the guns not previously carried off. The 
enemy, though aware that the British troops were worn out, 
and that their ammunition was nearly exhausted, had suffered 
too severely, and were too much intimidated, to try the issue of 
a second conflict. The victors had good reason to congratulate 
themselves on this cowardly conduct, since they had already lost 
about a fourth of their whole number in killed and wounded. 

As soon as the battle was decided, Apa Sahib, as if he thought 
that his double game had not yet been played out, sent a message 
to the resident to express his concern for the untoward event. His 
troops, he said, had acted without his sanction or knowledge, and 
he was most anxious to renew the former friendship. The resi- 
dent replied that the final decision now rested with the governor- 
general, but consented, on the withdrawal of the rajahs army 
to the east of the city, to a suspension of hostilities. This consent 
he gave the more readily because he was in daily expectation of 
reinforcements; and in fact, on the 29th, only two days after the 
battle. Colonel Gahan, by accelerating his advance, arrived with 
three additional troops of cavalry and a battalion of native in- 
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fantry. Another detachment, under Major Pitman, arrived on 
the 5th of December; and oh the 12th and 13th, Colonel Doveton 
encamped at Sitabaldi with the whole of the second division of 
the army of the Deccan. The resident was now in a position to 
dictate terms, and on the 15th made the following propositions 
to the raja:— that he should acknowledge having, by his defec- 
tion, placed his territories at the mercy of the British government 
• — that he should give up all his artillery — that he should 
disband the Arabs and other mercenary troops, sending them 
off in certain specified directions, so as to leave Nagpur and its 
fort in British occupation— and that he should himself come to 
the British residency, and remain there as an hostage for per- 
formancei On the acceptance of these terms former relations 
would be restored, and nothing more would be demanded than 
the cession of as much territory as would meet the expense of 
the subsidiary force, and a provision for such a degree of 
internal control as might suffice to prevent a repetition of similar 
aggression. He was allowed till four o’clock of the following 
morning to declare his acceptance, and told that in the event 
of refusing it he would forthwith be attacked. 

Apa Sahib endeavoured to obtain a longer respite, and on 
representing that he was willing to accept the terms, but was 
prevented by his troops from coming to the residency, the time 
was prolonged till nine a.m. This hour having arrived without 
anything being done, Colonel Doveton put his army in order of 
battle and began to advance against the Maratha camp. This 
movement thoroughly intimidated the raja, who now, listening 
only to his fears, mounted his horse and hastened Off with a 
few attendants to the residency. The whole difficulty was not 
yet overcome. The artillery remained to be delivered up. The 
raja again pleaded for delay, but as the interval might have 
been used for the clandestine removal of the guns it was per- 
emptorily refused. The arrangement made, therefore, was that 
the troops should be withdrawn and the artillery abandoned by 
twelve o’clock. A little before this time Ramchandar Waugh, 
who had been sent to expedite matters, returned to the residency 
and reported that all the necessary steps had been taken. When a 
message to this effect was sent to Colonel Doveton, he saw reason 
to suspect that some deception was intended, and therefore, 


instead of only sending a detachment, he resolved to advance 
his whole line. After taking possession of thirty-six guns in the 
arsenal south of the city, and leaving Colonel Scott with a 
brigade to take charge of them, he was proceeding south-east 
towards the Saku Duri Gardens, where he knew that there were 
several batteries, when a heavy cannonade suddenly opened on 
his front and right flank. Before this treacherous attack could 
be overcome, battery after battery behoved to be carried, and 
many lives were lost. Ultimately the whole of the artillery, 
amounting to seventy-five pieces of ordnance, and the Maratha 
camp, with all its equipage, including forty elephants, were 
captured. 

The above treacherous cannonade, and the conflict following 
upon it, do not appear to have been at all sanctioned by the 
raja. Indeed, the subsequent proceedings made it plain that the 
blame rested chiefly with the Arabs, who, determined to make 
the best bargain they could for themselves, expected to gain their 
object by showing how much mischief they were capable of pro- 
ducing. Accordingly, uniting with another body of mercenaries 
from Hindustan, so as to muster nearly 5,000 men, they retired 
into the city on the capture of the guns and the camp, gained 
possession of the fort, which was of considerable strength, and 
contained the raja’s palace and other important public buildings, 
and declared their determination to defend themselves to 
extremity. As any attempt forcibly to dislodge them must have 
laid the city in ruins, it was deemed advisable to endeavour to 
bring them to terms. They were offered a safe conduct to the 
Nagpur frontier, and must have been understood to have accept- 
ed of the offer, since, in the course of the negotiation, they re- 
ceived all their arrears of pay. This premature compliance with 
their demands appears to have convinced them that it would 
be possible to obtain still better terms, and they again announced 
their determination to hold out. There was thus no longer any 
alternative, and the siege of the fort was commenced. The means 
were very inadequate, for the besiegers had no battering train, 
and were obliged mainly to depend for breaching on such of 
the captured guns as seemed to be of sufficient calibre. The 
effect produced was not great, but the western gate, which had 
been selected as the point of attack, was supposed to be so 
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materially injured as to justify an assault. The assailants had 
been too sanguine. On approaching the gate it was found to 
be completely commanded from inner walls, from which the 
defenders kept up a murderous fire, rendering further advance 
impossible. This unfortunate repulse cost the storming party a 
loss of 90 killed and 179 wounded. The gallantry displayed was 
not however wholly lost, for the Arabs, made aware of the fate 
which must sooner or later overtake them, became intimidated, 
and offered to surrender if allowed to march out with their 
families, baggage, private property, and arms. These terms being 
granted, the fort was evacuated on the 30th of December, 1817. 

The revolt in the capital had naturally been followed by 
manifestations of hostility in other, parts of Nagpur. These 
assumed so formidable an appearance in the eastern part of the 
valley of the Narmada and in Gundwana, that several small 
British detachments deemed it prudent to retire , to the west 
and concentrate at Hoshangabad, where they united on the 
20th of December. Meanwhile Colonel Hardyman, holding a 
defensive position in Rewa, had received orders from the 
governor-general to march immediately to the Narmada, and 
there be guided by the advices he might receive from Mr. 
Jenkins. In accordance with these orders he pushed forward at, 
the head of a regiment of native cavalry, and a regiment of 
European infantry, with four guns, and arrived on the 19th of 
December at Jabalpur. Here the Maratha governor was watting 
to give him battle with a body of 1,000 horse and 2,000 foot. 
They were strongly posted between a rocky eminence on the 
right, and a large tank with Jabalpur on the left. Colonel 
Hardyman after a short cannonade changed the enemy’s left, 
broke it, and then following up his advantage completely cleared 
the field, inflicting a severe loss on the fugitives. His threatened 
bombardment of the town and fort was spared by the speedy 
surrender of both, and he vas continuing his course southward, 
when an intimation from Mr. Jenkins that his services were no 
longer required, permitted him to return and establish his 
head quarters at Jabalpur. 

The hostilities throughout Nagpur being thus happily term- ' 
inated, it only remained to settle the future relations with the 
raja. To a certain extent these had been already defined by the 
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propositions which the resident had submitted to him, and on 
the faith of which he claimed to have surrendered. In strict 
he had not done so, for the time allowed had expired 
before he rode to the residency, and the troops had not been 
disbanded, nor the whole artillery obtained, until a battle had 
been fought. Still, as the raja’s surrender had been received 
without remark, and his subsequent conduct had been satis- 
to depose him and assume the government would 
scarcely have been reconcilable with good faith; Mr. Jenkins 
had therefore, on his own responsibility, prepared the draft of a 
by which the raja, while permitted to occupy the musnud, 
to make large cessions of territory, and sub mi t to British 
control in regard to every branch of his administration, internal 
as well as external. On the 2nd of January, 1818, before this 
treaty was definitively arranged, the instructions of the governor- 
Which had been despatched some time before, but 
owing to the troubled state of the country, arrived, 
differed very decidedly from the views on which the resi- 
was proposing to act. Any reconciliation with Apa Sahib 
was peremptorily forbidden, and the rajaship was to be confer- 
red on a grandson pf Raghuji Bhonsla by a daughter. As he 
was a mere child, a regency of British selection was to conduct 
the government. Feeling that he was too far committed to give 
full effect to these instructions, Mr. Jenkins followed out his 
original proposals, and entered into a treaty, subject, however, 
to the governor-general’s approbation, by which Apa Sahib 
resumed his seat on the musnud, but engaged to govern by a 
native ministry of British selection; to throw open all the forts 
of the country to the discretionary introduction of British 
garrisons, besides giving up the Sitabaldi Hills and a portion of 
adjacent ground in perpetuity for the erection of fortresses and 
a bazaar; to pay all arrears of subsidy; to reside in Nagpur under 
British protection; and to cede territories yielding revenue to 
the amount of twenty-four lacs for the payment of the subsid- 
iary force. This treaty, which reduced the raja to a mere 
pageant, sufficiently met the views of the governor-general, and 
was accordingly confirmed by him. Indeed, the plan of appoint- 
ing Raghuji Bhonsla’s grandson raja could not have been 
carried out, as the boy, then about ten years of age, together 
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with his father Guja Apa, had, previous to Colonel Doveton’s 
arrival, been forcibly sent off to the strong fort of Chanda. The 
new arrangement proved short-lived, but before proceeding with 
the details, it will be proper to turn aside, and trace the events 
which were taking place in other quarters. 

The court of Holkar, during the insanity, and still more after 
the death of Jaswant Rao, was distracted by numerous unprin- 
cipled factions, which made it impossible that any regular and 
consistent policy could he pursued. Tulasi Bai, who from being 
a public singer had become Jaswant Rao’s favourite mistress, 
and acquired a complete ascendency over him, was able after 
his death to secure the succession to a boy of the name of 
Mulhar Rao. He was the son of Jaswant Rao, and as she, 
having no son of her own, had adopted him, she continued in 
possession of the regency. Possessed of great personal attractions, 
engaging manners, and no mean talents, she might have made 
her position secure, had she not excited general disgust and 
contempt by her profligacy, and provoked hatred by her vind- 
ictiveness and cruelty. With her diwan Ganpat Rao she carried 
on a criminal intercourse, which those who could easily have 
overlooked its immorality and shamelessness were not slow in 
turning to account for political purposes, and cabals among the 
chiefs, and mutinies among the troops, were of constant occur- 
rence, At first the policy she pursued was accordant with that 
of her principal leaders, and she listened readily to the proposal 
of anew Maratha confederacy, by which the British influence 
was to be overthrown. Her advisers, however, being doubtful 
of its success, were careful not finally to commit themselves, 
and sent an envoy to the resident at Delhi to assure him of the 
friendly dispositions of the regent. A treaty similar to that 
which had been concluded with Sindhia was accordingly pro- 
posed. By this time it had a\most become a necessity with 
Tulasi Bai and her paramour, who had at last become convinced 
that without British protection it would be impossible for them 
longer to make head against disaffected chiefs and a mutinous 
army. Those opposed to her and to British interests, no sooner 
saw the course which the negotiation was taking, than they 
determined at all hazards to prevent it. On the morning of the 
20th December, 1817, the young Mulhar Rao, being enticed 
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from an outer tent where he was playing, was carried off. At 
the same instant a guard was placed over Tulasi Bai. She sus- 
pected the fate intended for her, and tried to anticipate it by 
refusing all sustenance. Her guards were too impatient to wait 
for so tardy a death, and hastened off with her palanquin to 
the banks of the Sipra, where they cut off her head and threw 
her body into the stream. 

The party opposed to the British having now the whole power 
in their hands, lost no time in showing the* use which they meant 
to make of it, by preparing to encounter the British divisions 
under Sir John Malcolm and Sir Thomas Hislop, which, with 
a view to further the negotiation with Tulasi Bai, had, after 
forming a junction and halting two days at Ujjain, advanced 
on the 14th of December towards the camp ofHolkar. On 
approaching Mahidpur on the 21st of December, Sir Thomas 
Hislop, who was marching along the right bank of the Sipra, 
discovered the enemy drawn up in line on the opposite bank, 
as if for the puspose of disputing the passage of the only practic- 
able ford in the vicinity. Their right was protected by a deep 
ravine, and their left by a slight bend of the river and a 
deserted village. This position might have been turned by 
making a considerable detour, but the British commander 
determined to take the shortest road, and succeeded without 
much difficulty in forcing the passage. No sooner, however, had 
.they crossed and begun to emerge from the cover of the banks 
and a ravine which led to the top of the bank, than they were 
received with a tremendous cannonade from a double range 
of batteries mounting seventy guns in front. Advancing with 
unflinching steadiness in the face of this cannonade, they were 
immediately formed, and the first and light brigades under Sir 
John Malcolm attacked the enemy’s left, while the cavalry, 
supported by the second brigade, attacked the right. Both 
flanks gave way, but the centre stood firm till the second brigade 
wheeled round and dispersed it. The flight was how general, 
and the pursuit was continued till light failed. The loss of the 
enemy in killed and wounded was estimated at 3,000; that of 
the British was also serious, amounting to 778. 

Young Holkar, who was present at the battle of Mahidpur 
seated pp pp elephant, is said to have shed tears on seeing his 
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troops defeated. After the action he was carried to Allote and 

placed under the guardianship of Kesaria Bai, his mother, as 
regent, who appointed Tantia Jog as her diwan. Notwith- 
standing the defeat some of Holkar’s troops still kept the field, 
and a division under Sir John Malcolm was sent to disperse 
them. Meanwhile it became apparent that the struggle was 
hopeless, and overtures were made for peace. The negotiation 
was quickened by the concentration of the army of the Deccan, 
and the junction of Sir William Keir from Gujarat, and on the 
6th of January, 1818, a definitive treaty was concluded. It 
confirmed Amir Khan in the territories guaranteed to him by 
the British-ceded to Zalim Singh Raj, Rana of Kota, in pro- 
perty, certain districts which he held from Holkar only on 
lease renounced all right to lands within and north of the 
Bunda Hills— and ceded all claims to territory or revenue with- 
in and south of the Satpura range, together with all claims of 
tribute on the Rajput princes. The territories of Holkar were 
guaranteed in their integrity as now curtailed, free from all 
claims of any kind on the part of the Peshwa, and the subsidiary 
force was to be kept up at the Company’s expense, but a con- 
tingent fixed at 8,000 horse was to be maintained by Holkar 
in a state of complete efficiency, so as to be ready at all times 
to co-operate with the British troops. It is scarcely necessary 
to observe that these stipulations deprived Holkar, whose father 
had recently contended with the British government for suprem- 
acy, of real sovereignty, and reduced him, like all the other 
native powers with whom subsidiary alliances had been formed, 
to a state of vassalage. 

The sudden insurrections at Poona and Nagpur had neces- 
sarily interfered to some extent with the operations against the 
predatory hordes, and an enemy still more formidable than the 
Marathas had, shortly after the conclusion- of the treaty with 
Sindhia, made fearful havoc in the centre division of the grand 
army Cholera, though known in India from time immemorial, 
had hitherto been confined to particular seasons and localities, 
without attracting much notice, but in the middle of 1817 it 
began to assume the form of a most destructive epidemic 
Commencing in the eastern districts of Bengal, it proceeded up 
the right bank of the Ganges, crossed it near Ghazipur, and 


passing through Rewa, made its appearance in the centre 
division in the beginning of November. At first it crept about 
insidiously, attacking chiefly the lower classes of camp followers. 
Its virulence, however, gradually increased, and by the 1 4th it 
was carrying on its ravages in every part of the camp. The 
followers and the native soldiers still continued to furnish its 
most numerous victims, but Europeans of every rank were 
attacked, and the governor-general deemed it necessary to 
guard against the consequences of his own possible death, by 
providing that, in order to conceal it both from the troops and 
the enemy, he should be buried secretly in his tent. In one week 
764 fighting men and 8,000 followers perished. Death, and the 
desertions produced by terror, were depopulating the camp, 
when it was resolved to try the effect of a change of locality. 
The army accordingly moved south-east from the Sind towards 
the Betwa, and crossing it, encamped on its dry and lofty banks 
at Erich. Whether owing to the change of site, or because it had 
already exhausted its virulence, the disease disappeared, and the 
centre division was able again to -resume active operations. 

The Pindaris, aware of the offensive operations about to be 
made against them, cantoned, for the rains, of 1817, in three 
durras or encampments. One, under Ghitu, was situated near 
Ashta on the Parbati, about forty miles south-west of Bhopal; 
another, under Karim Khan, due north of this town near 
Bairsea; and the third, under Wasil Muhammed, who by the 
death of his brother Dost Muhammed had succeeded to the 
sole command, near Garspur, thirty-five miles west of Saugar. 
The enmity between Chitu and Karim- Khan was so rancorous 
as to prevent them from concerting any common course of 
action; and the native princes most disposed to favour them 
were so afraid of the consequences, that they confined them- 
selves to general expressions of goodwill, without even promis- 
ing protection to their families and baggage. The Pindaris had 
thus been thrown entirely on their own resources when the 
rainy season closed. Meanwhile, General Marshall, command- 
ing the left division of the main army, had moved from Callin- 
ger and advanced south-west to Huttah, on the Sonar, which 
was reached on the 28th of October. During this movement 
Wasil Muhammed suddenly quitted Garspur, and penetrating 
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a pass to the westward of General Marshall’s route, made his 
appearance in Bundelkhand, part of which he succeeded in 
plundering before the approach of an adequate force compelled 
him to retire. General Marshall, continuing his march, arrived 
at Ryli, to the east of Saugar, on the 8th of November, and 
opened a communication with Colonel Adams at Hoshangabad. 
The effect of these movements was to oblige Wash Muhammed 
to decamp from Garspur and hasten westward. Sir John 
Malcolm had previously arrived in the valley of the Narmada; 
General Donkin was moving with the right division of the 
grand army in a south-west direction to guard the left bank of 
the Chambal; and the governor-general, with the centre divi- 
sion, had taken up a position which prevented an escape to the 
north or east, so that there was every prospect of soon seeing 
the Pindaris completely enveloped. 

The execution of this plan was momentarily endangered by 
a retrograde movement of Sir Thomas Hislop, who on hearing 
of the commencement of hostilities at Poona, hastened off 
thither in the belief that there the chief danger lay, leaving 
only the third and fifth divisions of the Deccan army, under 
Sir John Malcolm and Colonel Adams respectively, to prosecute 
the Pindari war. Sir Thomas Hislop was stopped in his retro-, 
grade movement by an order from the governor-general, who, 
believing, as the event afterwards justified, that he had other- 
wise sufficiently provided against the P c^na hostilities, enjoined 
him to return and adhere to the original plan of campaign. 
Fortunately, the Pindaris had failed to profit by his absence, 
and by the united operations of General Marshall, Sir John 
Malcolm, and Colonel Adams, were driven entirely from their 
usual haunts, Karim Khan and Wasil Muhammed, after uniting 
near Serong, retiring together in a northerly direction towards 
Gwalior, while Chitu moved westward towards Holkar’s army, 
which had now taken the field. 

The governor-general, when he learned the movement of the 
Pindaris upon Gwalior, was at Erich, to which the cholera had 
driven him for change of site, and determined immediately to 
retrace his steps to the Sind. On arriving at the Sonari ford, with- 
in twenty-eight miles S.S.E. of Gwalior, he sent the advanced 
guard under Colonel Philpot across the river. This movement, by 
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cutting off the communication of the Pindaris with Gwalior, 
reduced them to the necessity of endeavouring to force a passage 
in some other direction, and at the same time convinced Sindhia 
that, humiliating though the treaty was which he had recently 
been compelled to sign, his only safety consisted in adhering to 
its terms, and performing his part of them with more alacrity 
than he had hitherto manifested. For a short time the Pindaris 
halted in consternation at a considerable distance to the south- 
west, among the jungles and broken ground in the vicinity of 
Shahabad. To advance upon Gwalior was now impossible: to 
retrace their steps southward was equally impossible, as Gen- 
eral Marshall and Colonel Adams had seized the points from 
which it would be easy to intercept them. The practicable open- 
ings still remaining seemed to be by the Chambal into Jaipur, 
or by Hurasti into Kota. The latter was selected, probably 
because Zalim Singh, the Rajrana, had long been one of their 
greatest supporters. Now, however, his policy had undergone 
a change, and he deemed it necessary to give the British a 
proof of the sincerity with which he had entered into the recent 
alliance with them, by occupying all passes by which the 
Pindaris might attempt to force their way. Despair, however, 
appears to have armed them with extraordinary courage, and 
they succeeded in clearing a way for themselves in. spite of the 
resistance offered by Zalim Singh’s troops. But the respite which 
they thus obtained was only of short duration. On the 14th of 
December, General Marshall, who had been following on their 
track, found that they were encamped only a short distance 
beyond the pass which they had forced, and hastened forward 
in the hope of taking them completely by surprise. In this he 
failed, but the Pindaris, headed by Karim Khan and Wasil 
Muhammed, only escaped by throwing away their loads of 
grain and other baggage. In their next surprise they were still 
more unfortunate. General Donkin advanced so secretly upon 
them from the west, that they were net aware of his approach 
till he surprised their advanced guard in a night bivouac, about 
thirty miles north-east of Kota-. Karim Khan’s wife was cap- 
tured and all his state elephants, standards, and other insignia. 
The main body of the two durras being still six miles distant, 
had time after hearing of the surprise to burn their tents and 
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baggage before dispersing. The greater part of the fugitives 
were afterwards cut up by the different detachments which had 
been closing around them, or murdered by the villagers in 
retaliation of the cruelties which they had so often suffered at 
their hands. The two leaders, taking with them nearly 4,000 
men all well mounted, hastened off to the south, and managed 
to pass to the left of Colonel Adams’ division, while he was 
manoeuvring on the right bank of the Parbati. 

The only formidable body of Pindans now existing was 
the durra headed by Chitu, who had retired into Mewar or 
Udaipur. Sir John Malcolm, who had arrived at Tullain on the 
26th of November, had determined to lose no time in following 
upon his track. With this view he had proceeded by Sarang- 
pur to Agur, when the hostile dispositions manifested by the 
camp of Holkar induced him to fall back upon Ujjain, in order 
to form a junction there with Sir Thomas Hislop. The Pindaris 
had in the meantime been permitted to encamp close to 
Holkar’s army, and in consequence a body of his followers as 
well as of those of Karim than and Wasil Muhammed ac- 
tually took part with it in the battle of Mahidpur. Chita himself 
however did not long remain in the vicinity, but moved to the 
country on the west bank, and near the sources of the Chambai 
He did not however remain long here, and removed north 
along with the other Pindar! leaders, and the r^hants of 
their durras still kept together, to Jawud, where a chief of the 
name of Jaswant Rao Bhao, nominally dependent on Sindhia 
but disposed to act as his own master, had offered them an 
asylum. In this direction therefore various British detachments 
proceeded, and Jaswant Rao Bhao was so far intimidated that 
he compelled Pindari leaders to remove with their followers 
from his neighbourhood. They proceeded at first northwards to 
Chittor and then separated: Chitu moving towards the frontiers 
of Gujarat and Karim Khan and Wasil Muhammed towards 
Malwa. After various doublings, and the endurance of great 
hardship partly from the unproductiveness of the country 
and partly from the hostility of the Bhils and other moun- 
taineers, the main body of Chitu’s followers, finding the passes 

towards Gujarat too well guarded to leave any hope of pene- 
tratmg them, endeavoured, as a last resource, to regain^heir 
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Peshwa’s army, estimated at 20,000 horse and 8,000 foot, a 
large proportion Arabs, and therefore superior to the ordinary 
native Indian infantry. He immediately endeavoured to gain 
possession of the village, under cover of which, as it was 
surrounded by a wall, and rendered inaccessible to cavalry on 
the south by the bed of the Bima, he might be able to maintain 
himself, at least till he could be relieved. The enemy, aware of 
his design, endeavoured to frustrate it. by pushing forward a 
body of infantry. The two parties arrived nearly at the same 
time, and each obtaining possession of part of the village a 
desperate struggle ensued. It continued without intermission 
from noon till sunset. At first the British were the assailants, 
and endeavoured to dislodge the Arabs. Having failed in this 
they were obliged in turn to defend their own post, the Arabs 
keeping up a galling fire from a small fort which they had seiz- 
ed, and from terraced roofs of the houses, and at the same 
time rushing on with desperate courage on the very points of 
the bayonets, in the face of murderous discharges from the two 
admirably served guns. During tHis protracted conflict the British 
soldiers, besides being exhausted by their previous march, and 
obliged to encounter the fresh parties which the enemy, from an 
overwhelming superiority of numbers, were able from time to 
time to bring forward, remained without either food or water. 
Towards evening their position became critical in the extreme. 
Of the eight officers, Lieutenant Chisholm had been killed, 
and Lieutenants Pattinson, Connellan, and Swanston, and 
Assistant-surgeon ^Wingate wounded, so that only Captain 
Staunton, Lieutenant Irrnes, and Assistant-surgeon Wylie remain- 
ed effective. A large proportion of the artillery, too, had fallen 
or been disabled, and not a few of the other soldiers, besides 
being thinned by casualties, were sinking under fatigue. At this 
time the enemy succeeded in. capturing one of the guns, and 
seizing a choultry in which many of the wounded had been 
deposited. The first use they made of this success was to com- 
mence a horrid butchery of the wounded. Assistant-surgeon 
Wingate was literally hewn to pieces, and a similar fate was 
prepared for Lieutenants Swanston and Connellan, when the 
choultry was recovered by a sudden onset, and the murdering 
Arabs within were bayoneted. The recapture of the gun took 
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place under circumstances still more extraordinary. They are 
thus related by Captain Duff:*— “Lieutenant Thomas Pattinson, 
adjutant of the battalion, lying mortally wounded, being shot 
through the body, no sooner heard that the gun was taken, 
than getting up, he called to the grenadiers once more to follow 
him, and seizing a musket by the muzzle, rushed into the 
middle of the Arabs, striking them down right and left, until 
a second ball through his body completely disabled him. 
Lieutenant Pattinson had been nobly seconded; the sepoys thus 
ed were irresistible, the gun was retaken, and the dead Arabs, 
literally lying above each other, proved how desperately it had 
been defended.” 

When the gun was recovered, the body of Lieutenant 
Chisholm was found beside it with the head cut off. Captain 
Staunton took advantage of this barbarous mutilation to point it 
out to his men, and tell that such was the treatment awaiting 
.all who should fall dead or alive into the hands of the Marathas". 
Some had previously begun to talk of surrender, but all now 
declared their determination to maintain the fight to the last 
and if necessary die to a man. While thus animated with new 
courage, they succeeded in obtaining a supply of water, and 
were also enabled in some measure to recruit their strength, as 
the enemy, now evidently discouraged, began to relax their 
efforts, and by nine at night completely evacuated the village. 
When the morning dawned the Marathas were still hovering 
around, but appeared to draw off in the direction of Poona.' 
They were in fact preparing for flight, in consequence of intel- 
ligence that General Smith was approaching. Captain Staunton, 
not aware of this fact, believed that they were taking up a posi- 
tion m order to intercept his advance to Poona, and therefore 
determined on retracing his steps to Serur. As soon as it was 
dark he commenced his retreat, and without knowing the 
<*use was agreeably surprised to find that no attempt was made 
o molest him. He had lost of the battalion, and of the artillery, 
m killed and wounded, 175 men; about a third of the auxiliary 
horse also were killed, wounded, and missing. Among the 
wounded whom he was able to bring with him, was the gallant 
Lieutenant Pattmson, respecting whom the following additional 
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The very next day a squadron of cavalry, sent by the general 
to occupy a pass by which it was understood that the harboured 
Pindaris were about to escape from Jawad, was fired upon 
both from this town and Jaswant Rao Bhao’s camp. This overt 
act of hostility left no room for hesitation, and the whole 
British line was immediately ordered out for an assault on the 
enemy’s posts. They were all forced with scarcely any loss, and 
the town itself was stormed, after blowing open the gate by a 
twelve-pounder. Jaswant Rao Bhao escaped by the fleetness of 
his horse with only a few attendants, and the places and districts 
which he had recently seized from Udaipur returned to the 
Rana, now a British ally. Among the places thus restored was 
Kumulner, situated thirty-five miles N.N.W. of Udaipur, and 
regarded as one of the strongest hill-forts in India. Karim 
Khan, who was concealed in Jawad when it was stormed, 
succeeded with the utmost difficulty in getting off on foot. For 
some time he lived in the neighbouring jungles, and after vari- 
ous adventures submitted to his fate by surrendering to Sir 
John Malcolm on the 1 4th of February. He was finally settled 
with his family in the Gorakhpur district, not far from the 
frontiers of Nepal, on a property which yielded about £1,600 
a year,. and spent the rest of his life as a peaceable and indus- 
trious farmer. Wasil Muhammed, placed under surveillance at 
Ghazipur, on the Ganges, thirty-five miles north-east of Benaras, 
could not be reconciled to his lot, and after an ineffectual 
endeavour to escape, poisoned himself. The Pindari war, though 
Chitu was still at large, might now be considered terminated. 
Another war, rather more worthy of the name, since the once 
formidable Peshwa was the enemy to be encountered, was 
about the same time brought to a conclusion. The remaining 
details must now be given. 

The Peshwa, after his defeat at Poona, on the 16th of 
November, 1817, fled southward pursued by General Smith. 
It was thought that he intended to shut himself up in one 
of his hill-forts to abide a siege. He had a very different object 
in view. Probably from having penetrated the governor-gen- 
erals intention of supplanting his authority by that of the raja, 
who had long been kept as a mere pageant in the hill-fort of 
Wusota, fifteen miles north-west of Satara, he had sent forward 
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a party to carry him off with his family. This object having 
been accomplished, Baji Rao, now possessed of the persons of 
those whose legal title being better than his own might have be- 
come formidable rival claimants, turned eastward to Punderpur. 
General Smith, after providing for the occupation of Poona, 
commenced his pursuit, and on the 29th of November forced 
the Salpa Pass, leading to the table-land in which the Krishna 
has its source. He had not proceeded thus far undisturbed, for 
Gokla, with 5,000 of the Peshwa’s best horse, kept hovering on 
his line of march, ready to seize any advantage that might offer. 
Baji Rao managed in the meantime to keep two long marches 
in advance, and on leaving Punderpur on the 6th of December, 
succeeded by getting round .the pursuing force in advancing 
rapidly to the north-west. Passing about midway between 
Serur and Poona, he continued his flight northward to Wattur, 
on the road to Nasaik, and received a considerable addition to 
his force by the junction of his old favourite, Trimbakji Dainglia. 
Nasik now seemed to be his object. If it was, he had lost the 
opportunity by loitering at Wattur, for General Smith, who, 
in continuing the pursuit, took a route considerably to the east, 
had advanced so far that on the 26th of December, when the 
Peshwa was still at Wattur, he was to the north-east of him, 
and moving in a line by which his further progress by the Nasik 
road would be inevitably intercepted. The Peshwa accordingly, 
after making a march to the nbrth of Wattur, returned to it, 
and on the 28th December hastened southward on the direct 
road to Poona. 

The advance of the Peshwa in the direction of Poona natur- 
ally created alarm, and Colonel Burt, the officer in command, 
having no doubt that an attack was meditated, judged it 
necessary to solicit the reinforcement of a battalion from, Serur. 
Captain Staunton of the Bombay establishment was accordingly 
detached at six in the evening of the 31st December, with the 
2nd battalion of the 1st regiment of Bombay native infantry, 
600 strong, twenty- six European artillerymen under Lieutenant 
Chisholm of the Madras artillery, and about 300 auxiliary horse 
under Lieutenant Swanston. At ten in the morning of New- 
year’s Day, 1818, Captain Staunton, on reaching the heights 
above Korigaon, perceived the plain below covered with the 


original haunts in the upper valley of the Narmada. Taking a 
circuitous route, so as to avoid the various British detachments, 
Chitu arrived at Unchode, about fifty-five miles east of Indore, 
and on the 24th of January, 1818, ascended the pass of Kanode, 
which brought him within twenty-five miles of Hindia. Here a 
British detachment was stationed under Major Heath, who 
immediately set out in pursuit, and coming upon the Pindari 
camp just as night set in, completely dispersed it. Chitu after- 
wards assembled some of his scattered followers, and continued 
for some time wandering about Malwa. At last he took the 
resolution of endeavouring to make terms with the British 
government, and with this view suddenly made his appearance 
in the camp of the Nabob of Bhopal, to request his intercession. 
The proposal he made was to enter the British service with a 
body of followers, and to receive a jaghir for their maintenance. 
Being offered nothing more than pardon for the past, and a 
provision for the future in some part of Hindustan, he again 
set off, made his way into Khandesh and the Deccan, and 
shared the fortunes of some of the disorganized bands which 
had belonged to the Peshwa. At a later period he endeavoured 
to profit by renewed troubles in Berar, where we shall again 
meet with him. 

The durras of Karim Khan and Wasil Muhammed had 
entered Malwa in three parties. The largest of the three, head- 
ed by Namdar Khan, Karim Khan’s nephew, after passing 
round the camp of Sir Thomas Hislop at Mundisur, crossed 
the Chambal, and moved eastward to Kotri, a village on the 
banks of the Kali Sind. Here they bivouacked on the 12th of 
January, 1818, and had no idea of any immediate danger, 
when Colonel Adams detached a body of native cavalry under 
Major Clarke to beat up their quarters. Having arrived before 
daylight of the 1 3th, and found them either so lulled into 
security, or worn out by fatigue, that they were totally uncon- 
scious of his approach, he determined to make more sure of 
success by waiting till the dawn, and in the meantime so dispos- 
ing his regiment in two bands, that while one made the attack, 
the other was waiting to intercept the fugitives at the point by 
which it was foreseen that on the first alarm they would attempt 
to make their escape. The stratagem completely succeeded, and 
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of the whole body, estimated at 1,500, not more than a third 
escaped. The other two parties were chased from place to place 
without intermission during nine days, and arrived on the 
confines of Bhopal in a state bordering on despair. As the 
position of the Pindaris had become absolutely hopeless, it was 
presumed that they would now be ready for unqualified submis- 
sion, and accordingly intimation was conveyed to them through 
the Nabob of Bhopal, that if they threw themselves on the 
mercy of the British government the chiefs would be provided 
for in some districts remote from their old haunts, and the lives 
of their followers would be spared. Namdar Khan at once 
availed himself of this intimation, and was allowed to settle 
in Bhopal, the nabob becoming responsible for his good behav- 
iour. Wasil.Muhammed sought refuge in Gwalior, and remain- 
ed for a time concealed in. Si ndhia’s camp. The resident, on 
ascertaining the fact, called upon Sindhia to apprehend him. He 
refused as a point of honour to do so, and wished the resident 
to undertake the ungrateful task, but was ultimately compelled 
to execute it, the governor-general insisting not only that he 
should do it himself, but do it in broad day, in order that all 
India might see that an enemy of the British government could 
nowhere find an asylum. 

Karim Khan, instead of accompanying his durra into Malwa, 
had remained at jawad, under the covert protection of Jaswant 
Rao Bhao. This chief was in charge of one division of Sindhia 5 s 
troops, which, in terms of the treaty, were to co-operate against 
the Pindaris, under the immediate direction of British officers. 
Captain Caulfield, sent to Jawad for that purpose, was received 
with the greatest external deference, but soon discovered that 
Jaswant Rao Bhao was much more disposed to co-operate with 
the Pindaris than against them, and still continued to harbour 
several of their leaders whom he had ostensibly dismissed. The 
governor-general was so indignant at this double-dealing that, on 
the 24th of January, 181 8, he despatched instructions to proceed 
against Jaswant Rao Bhao as a public enemy. Before these instruc- 
tinos arrived, General Brown, by whose detachment they were to 
have been executed, had anticipated them. Captain Caulfield, 
after in vain demanding the surrender of the harboured Pindaris, 
withdrew on the 28th of January to General Brown’s camp. 
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particulars are furnished by Captain Duff:— “Lieutenant 
Pattinson was a very powerful man, being six feet seven inches 
in height; nothing could exceed his heroic conduct on the 
memorable occasion when he received his wounds; he did not 
expire until the regiment reached Serur, but unfortunately in 
his last moments he laboured under an impression that his corps 
had been defeated, which caused him great distress.” 

The loss of the Marathas at the battle of Korigaon was nearly 
600. Both Gokla and Trimbakji Dainglia were present directing 
the attacks, and the latter was at one time within the village. 
Baji Rao viewed the conflict from a rising ground oh the 
opposite side of the river, about two miles distant, and frequent- 
ly expressed his impatience, tauntingly asking his commanders, 
“where were now their boasts of defeating the English, when 
they could not overcome one battalion.” The Raja of Satara, 
who sat beside him, having put up an astabgeer or screen from 
the sun, the Peshwa begged him to put it down, “otherwise the 
English would send a cannon-ball through it.” This incident, 
not improbable in itself, is very characteristic of Baji Rao, whose 
cowardice was notorious. When the battle was lost, and General 
Smith’s approach became known, he started off for the south, 
and never halted till he reached the banks of the Gatpurba. To 
his surprise he found part of a country which he believed to be 
friendly already in possession of the British. General (afterwards 
Sir Thomas Monro), who had been sent from Madras to settle 
the districts of the Carnatic, ceded by the treaty of Poona in 
1817, had produced this change by collecting a few regulars in 
addition to his own escort, and taking advantage of the disaffec- 
tion of the native population to the Maratha rule. Alarmed at 
this state of matters, and also at the approach of General 
Pritzler, who had joined in the pursuit, the Peshwa turned 
round and pursued his flight northward to the vicinity of 
Miraj. General Pritzler was now close upon his track, and 
Gokla sustained considerable loss by a smart action to which he 
was brought while endeavouring as usual to facilitate his escape. 
Meanwhile General Smith coming from the north, prevented 
the Peshwa’s further progress in that direction, and he again 
decamped for the south. General Smith’s and General Pritzler’s 
divisions being thus brought into communication, united their 
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forces near Satara on the 8th of February. The fort on being 
summoned immediately surrendered, and the raja’s flag being 
hoisted, a manifesto was published, declaring that the British 
government had determined to establish the Raja of Satara 
in an independent sovereignty, and completely extinguish the 
rule of the Peshwa, by annexing his territories to those of the 
Company. The latter object had already been in a great measure 
accomplished, since Baji Rao, hunted about from post to post, 
could not be said to possess anything but the ground which he 
actually occupied. 

The comparative ease with which the Peshwa had hitherto 
eluded his pursuers seemed to prove something defective, in the 
mode of pursuit, and the two divisions of Generals Smith and 
Pritzler having been placed at the disposal of Mr. Elphinstone, 
who had been appointed commissioner with full powers for the 
settlement of the territory formerly belonging to the Peshwa, it 
was resolved to form a new distribution of the troops, by employ- 
ing the artillery and most of the infantry in the reduction of 
the various forts in the southern Maratha districts, and con- 
tinuing the pursuit of the Peshwa with the cavalry and alight 

division, consisting of the horse artillery, two squadrons of his 
majesty’s 22nd dragoons, the 2nd and 7th regiments of Madras 
cavalry, 1,200 auxiliary horse, and 2,500 infantry. The former 
service was assigned to General Pritzler, who captured in suc- 
cession the strongholds of Singhur, Vizirgarh, and Purandhar. 
These important captures were followed by the surrender of a 
number of minor places as soon as the army appeared before 
them. The forts in the Southern Concan yielded with equal 
facility to Colonel Prother, who had been sent into it with an 
armament from Bombay; while General Monro, who had com- 
pletely occupied the whole country to the south of the Malpurba, 
succeeded without much difficulty in reducing the forts of 
Badami' and Bhagalkote. In consequence of this uninterrupted 
chain of success many of the principal Maratha jaghirdars made 
their submission. 

General Smith, to whom the pursuit of the Peshwa had been 
assigned, finding that he had fled eastward beyond the Bima, 
and its tributary Sina, as far as Sholapur, set out on the 13th 
of February, and on the 19th arrived at Yellapur. Here he 
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hill, opened with such destructive effect, that one day’s fire 
sufficed to compel a surrender. Valuables to the amount of 
nearly three lacs were found within the place, and restored to 
the raja, to whose family they belonged, the troops receiving a 
compensation. Two British officers, Lieutenants Morrison and 
Hunter, who were taken prisoners at the commencement of the 
Poona hostilities, were confined in the dungeons of the fort. 
They “were found,” says Captain Duff, “in a dress of coarse 
unbleached cotton, made into a form neither European nor 
Indian, but partaking' of the nature of both; their beards had 
grown, and their appearance was, as may be imagined, extra- 
ordinary; but their health was perfectly good. They had been 
kept in ignorance of the advance of their countrymen, or the 
state of the war; the firing, in driving in the outposts, was repre- 
sented by their guard as the attack of some insurgents in the 
neighbourhood; the bursting of the shells over their heads was 
the first intimation of approaching deliverance, and the most 
joyful sound that had reached their ears for five dreary months.” 
To the honour of Gokla it should be mentioned that a letter 
was found in his own hand-writing, addressed to the killedar, 
and desiring him to treat the two poor Europeans well. 

On the 11th of April, shortly after the fall of Wusota, the 
Raja of Satara was, with great pomp, seated on his throne by 
Mr. Elphinstone the commissioner. The policy of thus erecting 
what was virtually a new Maratha sovereignty is very question- 
able. Had it been what it professed to be, a real sovereignty, it 
might have excited expectations which it was never meant to 
gratify, and kept alive recollections which it would have been 
safer to suppress. As it was only a nominal sovereignty, the raja 
continued to be as formerly, little better than a pageant. Captain 
Duff, the author of the History of the Mahratias, was the agent 
selected by Mr. Elphinstone to arrange the form, or rather to 
exercise the powers of the newly established government. He 
had thus the best opportunity of judging of the result, and 
though he speaks with some reserve, his language certainly in- 
dicates as unfavourable opinion. The Raja Pratab Siew (or 
Singh), who was in his twenty-seventh year, was “naturally 
intelligent and well disposed; but bred amongst intrigue, sur- 
rounded by men of profligate character, and ignorant of every- 
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thing except the etiquette and parade of a court. His whole 
family entertained the most extravagant ideas of their own 
consequence, and their expectations were proportionate, so 
that, for a time, the bounty which they experienced was not 
duly appreciated.” Subsequently the rights of the raja were 
defined by a formal treaty, which bound him to hold his territ- 
ory “in subordinate co-operation with the British government;’* 
and subject to this condition, he was invested with complete 
sovereign powers. On this arrangement Captain Duff simply 
remarks, that “the boon thus conferred by the British nation 
was certainly appreciated by the country generally, as well as 
by his relations and himself; but time must prove whether this 
liberal experiment, on the part of the authorities of the East 
India Company, will be attended with any lasting good effect 
to the governors or the governed.” The territory bestowed upon 
the raja extended between the Wurna and Nira, from the 
Syadri Mountains, a range of the Western Ghats, on the west, to 
Punderpur, near the Nizam’s frontier, on the east, and yielded 
directly to the raja an estimated revenue of thirteen lacs, 75,000 
rupees (£137,500), together with three lacs granted in jaghir , 
and three lacs permanently alienated, thus making the aggregate 
revenue of the whole territory about £200,000. Though anticip- 
ating the narrative, it may here be mentioned that the result, 
of which Captain Duff spoke so doubtfully, did not prove satis- 
factory, and that ultimately advantage was taken of a failure of 
direct heirs to extinguish the rajaship, by declaring the whole 
to be British territory. 

On the 13th of April, General Pritzler, after detaching part 
of his division to assist in the capture of the forts north of Poona, 
proceeded southward with the remainder to place himself under 
the orders of General Monro, who, it will be remembered, had 
with very inadequate means reduced Badami and secured other 
important advantages. Thus reinforced, he was able to accomp- 
lish a design which he had for some time contemplated. This 
was to attack the infantry and guns which the Peshwa, in order 
to facilitate his flight, had left behind at Sholapur. Setting out 
on the 26th of April, he crossed the Bima oh the 7th of May, 
and two days after arrived before Sholapur, the town and fort 
of which was strongly garrisoned with Arabs, while the main 
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suspected that he himself was preparing to escape, so alarmed 
Mr. Jenkins, that on the 15th of March he resolved to act on 
his own responsibility in arresting both Apa Sahib and his two 
implicated ministers. After the arrest, as happens almost invari- 
ably in India, the proofs of criminality rapidly increased, and 
it now first clearly appeared that Pursaji, the previous raja, 
instead of dying a natural death as was pretended, had perished 
by Apa Sahib’s hired assassins. 

During these transactions at Nagpur, the Peshwa was con- 
tinuing his flight. On. arriving at Kopergaon, the pursuit, in 
consequence of General Smith having turned aside to escort 
the Raja of Satara to his new sovereignty, seemed so far abated, 
that he ventured to pay a visit to Nasik, and then proceeded 
northwards to the vicinity of Chandore, apparently in the hope 
of being able to pass through Khandesh into Malwa. In this 
direction, however, his further progress was arrested by the first 
division of the army of the Deccan, which, in the beginning of 
March, had crossed the Tapti, on its return to the south. As he 
was at the same time threatened by General Smith from the west 
and General Doveton from the south-east, there was only one 
other direction open to him. This was due east. He immediately 
began to follow it, and not without the b°P e of being able in 
some measure to retrieve his fortunes. Ganpat Rao, and others 
in the interest of Apa Sahib, had laboured to convince him that 
his presence in Nagpur would be followed by a general insur- 
rection in favour of the Marathas, and his object therefore now 
was to join Apa Sahib, whom he, expected to find at Chanda. 
This scheme had been frustrated by the precautions of Mr. 
Jenkins, who, besides arresting the raja and his ministers, had 
despatched Colonel Scott with the greater part of the force then 
at Nagpur towards Chanda, and had also particularly called 
the attention of Colonel Adams to the importance of attempt- 
ing the immediate reduction of this fortress. The consequence 
was that the Peshwa found himself suddenly stopped short in his 
advance, and learned that Apa Sahib, instead of waiting for him 
at Chanda, was a prisoner within the British residency. For some 
days he seemed unable to decide what his next route should be, 
shifting his ground between the Warda.and the Pain Ganga, but 
not venturing to cross either of those rivers. Meanwhile, the 
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divisions of General Doveton and Colonel Adams were hemming 
him in, and making escape almost impossible. On the 17th of 
April, Colonel Adams set out from Pipalkote, and had scarcely 
marched five miles on the road to Seoni, not far from the junc- 
tion of the Pain Ganga with the Warda, where the enemy were 
understood to be encamped, when he came in sight of the van of 
the Peshwa’sarmy, flying from General Doveton by the very road 
by which he (Colonel Adams) was advancing. The encounter 
was in consequence inevitable, but the Marathas, anxious only 
to escape, made no resistance, and were easily thrown into 
confusion. The nature of the ground unfortunately favoured 
their flight, and they disappeared through the jungle, leaving 
above 1,000 on the field. The British loss was only two wound- 
ed. Five guns, all that the Peshwa possessed, were taken, together 
with three elephants and 200 camels. The elephants, known to 
be those on which his treasure usually was laden, were expected 
to yield a rich booty, but the whole had disappeared in the 
confusion except 11,000 rupees. Baji Rao had, as usual, on the 
first appearance of danger, mounted his horse and galloped off. 
General Doveton, who was only twelve miles distant when this 
action was fought, immediately took up the pursuit, and divid- 
ing his force into two bodies, continued dose upon the heels of 
the Maratha army during five successive days, during which 
famine and fatigue did as much execution on the enemy as the 
sword. A few days later, desertion left the Peshwa with little 
more tharia third of the adherents who had encamped with 
him at Seonj. 

The Peshwa, after his last discomfiture, fled south-west to 
Bori, on an affluent of the Godavari, and then turned north- 
wards, intending to cross the Tapti and penetrate if possible into 
Hindustan. Before following his future fortunes some incidents 
which occurred in the south may be mentioned. On the 31st of 
March a force prepared for the attack of Wusota, the strong- 
hold in which the Raja of Satara and his family had been kept, 
completely invested it. Though reputed one of the strongest 
places in India, it could only have been so before gunpowder 
was invented, as all its defences by nature and art were render- 
ed unavailing by the proximity of a hill called Old Wusota, 
which commanded it. The breaching batteries, erected on this 


learned that the Peshwa was again moving west, and might in 
all probability be met with about Punderpur. A night march 
was accordingly made in that direction, but it was only to learn 
that the Peshwa had once more changed his route and proceed- 
ed twenty miles north to Ash ti, where he was reported to be 
totally unconscious of the vicinity of a British force. Encourag- 
. ed by this information General Smith, taking only the cavalry 
and horse artillery, hastened across the Bima at Kerouli, and at 
half past eight on the morning of the 20th, had the satisfaction of 
hearing the Peshwa’s kettle-drums beat in preparation for a 
march. It had been hastily resolved upon, for the general’s ap- 
proach previously unsuspected, had just become known. Baji Rao, 
as usual, thought only of his personal safety, and set off followed 
by the main body of his army. Gokla, to whom he had prev- 
iously sent a taunting message for having allowed the army to be 
thus surprised, only replied by promising that his rear would be 
well guarded. He kept his word. Detaining * body of about 4,000 
horse to support him, he took his station with 500 across the line 
by which the British cavalry were advancing. His friends advis- 
ing him to fall back and return with a more adequate force, he 
simply answered, “Whatever is to be done must be done here.** 
As soon as the British were within musket-shot the Marathas 
fired an ineffectual volley, and then, to the number of about 
300, with Gokla at their head, made a charge by galloping down 
diagonally across the front, and suddenly wheeling round on 
the flank of the 7th regiment of cavalry as they were forming 
after crossing a ravine. The momentary confusion thus produc- 
ed was soon repaired by Major Dawes, who, charging with his 
dragoons along the rear of the 7th regiment, dashed into the 
midst of the Marathas and dispersed them. No further resistance 
was attempted, and the fugitives were followed for about five 
miles. Though the loss of the enemy did not exceed 100 men, 
the results of the victory were most important. Gokla, on whose 
fidelity, courage, and military talent the Peshwa mainly depend- 
ed, was among the slain, and the Raja of Satara, with his 
mother and brothers, who had been forced to accompany the 
Maratha camp, were captured and released. The Peshwa con- 
tinued his flight northwards to Kopergaon, on the north or left 
bank of the Godavari. While at Sholapur he had obtained some 
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addition to his force by the arrival of Ganpat Rao from Nagpur 
with the remnants of the raja’s dispersed and disbanded army, 
and in his present flight he was joined by part of Holkar’s 
broken army, whose fortunes were as desperate as his own. These 
reinforcements were, however, far from compensating for the 
daily thinning of his ranks by desertion, few of the Maratha 
chiefs being willing to risk the loss of everything by adhering to 
a ruined cause. Before following the Peshwa in his flight some 
attention must be paid to the events which had taken place in 
Nagpur. 

The governor-general, more from a sense of honour than a 
conviction of its accordance with sound policy, had ratified the 
treaty which restored Apa Sahib to his seat on the musnud of 
Nagpur. The narrow escape from deposition would, it was sup- 
posed, incline the raja, if not from a sense of gratitude, at least 
from a regard to his own interest, to avoid any future collision 
with the British government. It was not long before he gave abun- 
dant proof of being actuated by a very different spirit. Not only 
had he never recalled the secret orders issued before the treaty 
to the mountain rajas, to call out their followers and throw every 
possible impediment in the way of the British authorities; but 
after the treaty was concluded he had instructed the comman- 
ders of the various forts and districts which had been ceded, to 
refuse compliance with the calls which would be made upon 
them to surrender. On the 18th of January, 1818, only nine days 
after the raja had returned to his palace, he instructed the 
commandant of Chanda to commence recruiting, and particul- 
arly, though in direct defiance of the treaty, to enlist Arabs. At 
a later period it was ascertained that when Ganpat Rao went 
off to join the Peshwa, he was accompanied by an agent auth- 
orized to make overtures for mutual co-operation against the 
British. The resident, when once his suspicions were aroused, 
had little difficulty in obtaining evidence that not merely the 
raja's favourite ministers, Nagu Punt and Ramchandra Waugh, 
but the raja himself, partly through them, and partly in his own 
ham had solicited and were even expecting assistance from 
the Peshwa. Such an expectation was certainly a great delusion, 
but some movements of the Peshwa in the direction of Chanda, 
which was the raja’s principal stronghold, and to which it was 
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body of the Peshwa’s infantry, with eleven guns of his field train, 
was encamped under its walls. On the 10th, when the pettah 
was attacked and carried by escalade, General Monro, perceiving 
that the enemy were moving off in small parties from the camp, 
detached General Pritzler in pursuit, with three troops of the 
22nd dragoons, and about 400 irregular horse. When overtaken, 
a few miles from the town, the enemy were marching in pretty 
close column. The attack at once broke and dispersed them, the 
greater part throwing down their arms and saving themselves 
by flight. The Arabs, who disdained this cowardly mode of 
escape, paid dearly for their courage, and fell in great numbers. 
On the 15th of May, after a single day’s bombardment, the fort 
surrendered, and with it the whole of the Peshwa’s remaining 
artillery, amounting to thirty-seven guns. During these opera- 
tions the British loss in killed and wounded was only ninety- 
seven, while that of the enemy in killed alone exceeded 800. 

Almost simultaneously with these successes, the fort of Chanda, 
the chief stronghold of the Raja of Nagpur, was taken by Colonel 
Adams. On learning that both Generals Doveton and Smith 
were in hot pursuit of the Peshwa, with every prospect of 
success, he turned east and sat down before Chanda on the 9th 
of May. The poisoning of the wells in the line of his approach 
seemed to indicate the determination of the commandant to hold 
out to extremity, while the natural and artificial strength of the 
place, and a garrison of upwards of 3,000 men, furnished him 
amply with the means. Influenced partly by these considerations, 
Colonel Adams endeavoured to avoid the necessity of a siege by 
an offer of favourable terms. These, however, were indignantly 
rejected, the commandant, as if determined to make capitulation 
impossible, having not only detained the messenger, but, it is 
alleged, barbarously blown him from a gun. There was now 
therefore no alternative, and the siege commenced. 

Chanda, situated eighty-five miles south of Nagpur, was about 
six miles in circuit, and inclosed by a stone wall, flanked at in- 
tervals \yith round towers of sufficient size and strength to 
carry the heaviest guns. Near its centre stood the citadel crown- 
ing a commanding height. Access to the place was rendered 
difficult, on the north by a large tank and dense jungle, and 
in other directions by the Erai and Jurputi, two affluents of the 
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Warda, which running along its eastern and western faces, met 
at the distance of about 400 yards to the south. Colonel Adams 
took up his position in this last direction, and selected the south- 
east angle for the point of attack. A breaching battery, erected 
only 250 yards from this point, opened on the morning of the 
19th of May, and before evening had made a breach which was 
pronounced practicable. The storm took place on the 20th, and 
succeeded with little loss to the assailants, while at least 500 of 
the garrison were killed. The commandant was among the 
number, and the defenders of the citadel, dispirited in con- 
sequence, forthwith abandoned it. Colonel Adams, thus success- 
ful beyond expectation, was returning to the cantonment at 
Hoshangabad, when the cholera broke out among his troops, 
and in a few days carried off more men than he had lost during 
the whole of the military operations. The scourge indeed had 
now spread over the whole country, and no part of India, from 
the mountains of Nepal to Cape Comorin, escaped. 

Some other captures, either from their own importance or 
accompanying circumstances, are deserving of notice. In the 
Concan, and in the adjacent country, both below and above the 
Ghats, Colonel Prother, who had been sent with a detachment 
from Bombay, succeeded in the reduction of several strongholds. 
One of these, Raigarh, situated among the mountains, thirty-two 
miles south-west from Poona, was regarded by the Marathas as 
impregnable, and had accordingly been selected by the Peshwas 
as the chief depository of their treasures. In April, 1818, when 
Colonel Prother appeared before it, it was the residence of 
Varanasi Bai, the wife of the Peshwa, who had selected it as the 
most secure asylum that could be found for her, and was defend- 
ed by a picked garrison of 1,000 men, mostly Arabs. On the 24th 
of April the pettah was gained, and shortly afterwards, mortars 
and howitzers being with great difficulty brought into position, 
the bombardment commenced. A safe-conduct had previously 
been offered to the Bai, but the officers of the garrison, deter* 
mined on resistance, did not communicate it to her, and the 
shells continued to be thrown in for fourteen days With such 
destructive effect that most of the buildings were laid in ruins. 
At last, a shell having set fire to the residence of the Bai, she in- 
sisted on a surrender, and the garrison capitulated on being 
permitted to march out with their private property and arms. 
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Though the Peshwa was still at liberty, the great objects of 
the campaign had been accomplished, and the governor-general 
therefore determined to reduce his military establishments. The 
army of the Deccan was first dissolved, and accordingly, Sir 
Thomas Hislop began, in the middle of January, 1818, to 
march southwards with the first division, after reinforcing the 
third, which was still to remain with Sir John Malcolm in 
Malwa. Having traversed the country between the Narmada 
and the Tapti, he arrived on the 27th of February at Talnir, 
situated on the right or north bank of the latter river. As this 
was one of the places which Holkar had ceded by the late treaty, 
no difficulty was anticipated in obtaining the delivery of it, and 
the baggage preceding the division advanced into the plain with- 
out any suspicion of danger. The first intimation of hostility was 
given by the firing of a round shot from the fort. A summons 
to surrender was immediately sent to the commandant, and he 
was distinctly warned that, if resistance was offered, he and his 
garrison, as acting contrary to the orders of his own sovereign 
who had ceded the place, and in defiance of the British govern- 
ment, to which it now rightfully belonged, would be treated as 
rebels. The commandant refused to receive the letter containing 
this warning, but its purport was verbally communicated to him. 
It is therefore to be presumed that when he determined to resist, 
and gave open proof of it by commencing a fire of musketry 
which proved fatal to several British soldiers, he had counted 
the cost, and was ready if unsuccessful to pay the penalty. The 
subsequent proceedings having led to much important discussion, 
must be given with some detail. 

The message to the killedar or commandant was sent between 
seven and eight in the morning. It intimated to him that the 
order from Holkar to surrender the fort was in Sir Thomas 
Hislop’s possession, called upon him to send out some person to 
examine and recognize its genuineness, in order that the 
surrender might take place before noon, and concluded with the 
above warning as to the consequences of refusal. The messenger 
was detained, and noon 'having arrived without any answer, the 
provisional batteries which had been hastily prepared against 
the place opened their fire. At the same time the commander-in- 
chief instructed the deputy adjutant-general, Colonel Macgregor 
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Murray, “that nothing less than unconditional surrender 
would be received; that the lives of the garrison should be 
guaranteed; that no promise whatever could be given to the 
killedar for his, but that he would be held personally answer- 
able for his acts.” About three o’clock a person came out from 
the fort and inquired whether terms would be given. Colonel 
Murray answered as above instructed, and another hour having 
elapsed without any appearance of surrender, the detachments 
selected for the assault moved forward. It had been intended 
to blow open the outer gate, and two six-pounders had been 
carried up for that purpose. It was unnecessary, however, to 
use them, as the wall of the gate had been so much injured as 
to give a ready passage to the storming party. They found the 
second gate open, and were rushing on to the third gate, when 
a number of unarmed persons, apparently intending to escape, 
came out from the wicket, and were placed under a guard. At the 
third and fourth gates the assailants met with no resistance. On 
arriving at the fifth they found the wicket open, or saw it 
opened from within, and the garrison, which consisted of 300 
Arabs, standing behind it. Some parley took place, the Arabs 
demanding terms, and the assailants insisting on their uncon- 
ditional surrender, with an assurance that their lives would be 
saved. It is very probable that the parties were unintelligible 
to each other, but Colonel Murray and Major Gordon, under- 
standing that the surrender was acquiesced in, passed the wicket 
with a- few grenadiers. No sooner had they entered than — 
from causes which have not been satisfactorily explained, some 
attributing it to treachery, others to misunderstanding, and 
others to a rash attempt to deprive several of the Arabs of their 
arms — Major Gordon and the grenadiers were shot or cut down, 
and Colonel Murray, after being dangerously stabbed, was only 
saved by being dragged back through the wicket, which had for- 
tunately been kept open. The assailants now infuriated forced 
their passage, and put every man of the garrison to the sword. 

This general massacre, though certainly much to be lamented, 
was inevitable under the circumstances. The storming party, 
having every reason to believe that their comrades had been 
treacherously murdered, followed the natural impulse of the 
moment, and took summary vengeance. It has been argued that 


these was no treachery, as there was no surrender, and that 
the Arabs in attacking those who had entered within the wicket, 
only understood that they were repelling force by force. If so, 
they brought their fate upon themselves, since, according to the 
rigorous but well known laws of war, troops standing an assault 
are not entitled to quarter. The slaughter of the garrison, 
therefore, being either justifiable or inevitable, need not be 
further discussed. But a very important question still remains. 
Among the persons who issued from the wicket of the third 
gate and were placed under a guard was the killedar himself. 
This fact was not observed at the time, as there was nothing 
in his dress to distinguish him, and he did not make himself 
known. Afterwards when the assault was over, it was deter- 
mined not to give him the benefit of any surrender, real or 
supposed. He was therefore tried on the spot, condemned, and 
in the course of the evening hanged on one of the bastions. 
Was this legal? Was it accordant with justice and humanity? 

When the proceedings at Talnir became known in England 
they produced a very strong sensation. The execution of the 
killedar in particular was severely animadverted upon, and not 
only the courts of directors and proprietors, but both Houses 
of Parliament, in passing votes of thanks to Sir Thomas Hislop 
and the army of the Deccan, specially excepted his execution 
of the killedar, as an act on which further explanation was 
required. This explanation was furnished by Sir Thomas 
Hislop in a very long despatch, addressed to the governor- 
general in council, on the 10th of September, 1819. The only 
part of it necessary to be quoted in his account of the evidence 
on which the sentence proceeded: — “At the investigation I 
attended, and was assisted by your lordship’s political agent 
(Captain Briggs) and the adjutant-general (Colonel Conway). 
Evidence was taken in the killedar’s presence, by which it 
appeared that my communication sent to him in the morning 
had been delivered, and understood by him and several others 
in the fort; that he was perfectly aware of the cession of Holkar, 
and that it was publicly known; that he was entreated by 
several persons not to resist in such a cause, but that he was 
resolved to do so till death; his resistance and exposing himself 
to an assault, was therefore regulated by his own free-will: he 
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was sensible of his guilt, and had nothing to urge in his favour. 
The result of the inquiry was the unanimous opinion (after the 
witnesses had been heard, and the killedar had been asked 
what he had to say in his defence, to which he replied, Nothing), 
that the whole of his proceedings became subject to capital 
punishment , which every consideration of humanity and justice 
urgently demanded should be inflicted on the spot.” 

This verbose account is by no means satisfactory. The kille- 
dar was not implicated in the supposed treachery of the garrison 
at the fifth gate, for he had previously surrendered or been 
made prisoner; nor could he be said in strict truth to have 
stood an assault, as he had laid aside his arms and become 
a prisoner before the storming party encountered any real 
opposition. The only grounds, therefore, on which the sentence 
admits of any plausible vindication, are that his original resist- 
ance was rebellion, and that in order to prevent the rebellion 
from spreading it was necessary to strike terror by making a 
signal example. Now it is not to be denied that the killedar in 
resisting the order of his sovereign to deliver up the fort was 
technically a rebel, but in order to fix the amount of guilt 
which he thus incurred, it is necessary to remember that at 
this period Holkar himself was merely a child, and the whole 
powers of government were in the hands of contending factions. 
The killedar, who was a man of rank, the uncle of Balaram Seth, 
the late prime minister of Tulsi Bai, belonged to one of these 
factions, which had long possessed the ascendant, had only 
lately lost it, and was in hopes of being able to regain it. In 
these circumstances rebellion in the ordinary sense of the term 
was impossible. The order to surrender the fort, though it bore 
the name of Holkar, must have been viewed by the killedar as 
only the order of the faction to which he was opposed, and it 
was therefore preposterous in the extreme for a third party to 
step in and inflict punishment of rebellion on a leader of one 
of the factions, for refusing to recognize and yield implicit 
obedience to the orders issued by another. The sentence being 
thus unjust cannot have been politic, and hence the other 
ground of vindication — the expediency of making an ex- 
ample — hardly requires to be discussed. It may be true, as 
Sir Thomas Hislop alleges, that other kflledars from whom 
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resistance might have been anticipated immediately yielded up 
their forts; but any advantage thus obtained must have been 
more than counterbalanced by the opinion which prevailed 
among the native troops and people generally, that the killedar 
had suffered wrongfully, and that the British government, in 
sanctioning his execution, had stained their reputation for 
moderation for justice. 

While the different divisions of the army of the Deccan had 
been employed in following on the track of the fleeing Peshwa, 
and reducing the provinces which had hitherto acknowledged 
his sway, the district of Khandesh had in a great measure been 
overlooked. The bands of Arab mercenaries who belonged to 
the different native armies which had been broken up, had here 
congregated, and as it seemed vain to expect that they would 
ever forget their military habits and form a peaceable and 
industrious population, it was determined to offer them no better 
terms than payment of any arrears that might be due to them, 
and reconveyance to Iheir native country. As there was no 
reason to believe that they Vv ould voluntarily accept of these 
terms, compulsory measures were resorted to, and Colonel 
Macdowall, who had been successful with a detachment of the 
Hyderabad division in the line of hills noith of the Godavari, 
was ordered to proceed for the same purpose into Khandesh. 
Leaving Chandore on the 13th of May he marched northward, 
and on the 15th arrived before Malligaon, a strong fortress 
situated in a circular bend of the Musan, a little above its 
junction with the Girna, an affluent of the Tapti. Here the 
Arabs had mainly concentrated their force and prepared for a 
determined resistance. 

Malligaon consisted as usual of a fort and a petta. The fort, 
in the form of a square, was protected by the river on the north 
and south, and inclosed by a triple wall, with a wide and deep 
ditch between the second wall and the first, which was lofty 
and built of solid masonry, with towers at the angles. The 
entrance to it was by intricate passages, leading through nine 
gates furnished with excellent bomb-proofs., The petta, situated 
on the eastern side, was inclosed by a partly decayed rampart, 
and contained many, buildings of sufficient strength and height 
to be used as points of defence. The means which Colonel 
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Macdowall possessed for the siege of such a place were alto- 
gether inadequate, consisting of not more than 950 firelocks, 
270 pioneers, and a small detail of European artillery; but 
Captain Briggs, who acted as agent under Mr. Elphinstone, 
was in hopes of a comparatively easy capture, from having 
established an understanding with part of the garrison through 
Raja Bahadur, who had held the place as jaghirdar, till he was 
dispossessed by the Arabs, and placed under a kind of thraldom. 
It was soon seen that nothing was to be expected from the 
raja, and that the utmost courage and science' would scarcely 
suffice to insure success. 

The south-west having been selected as the point of attack, the 
engineers broke ground at nightfall of the 18th of May behind 
a mango grove near the bank of the river. Scarcely, however, 
were operations commenced when a vigorous sally from the 
fort was made, and not repulsed till the besiegers had lost twenty- 
one men in killed and wounded — a loss all the more serious 
that one of the killed was Lieutenant Davies, an officer of 
great ability, who commanded the engineers. Notwithstanding 
this interruption, two batteries were thrown up in the course 
of the night at the distance of 500 yards, and progress continued 
to be made. By the 28th a breach had been effected which 
appeared to be practicable, and as reinforcements of 600 
infantry and 500 irregular horse had in the meantime been 
received, and the ammunition was on the point of failing, it 
was resolved to risk an assault. It was made at daybreak of the 
29th, and proved premature. The storming party, headed by 
Ensign Nattes, the surviving . engineer officer, on arriving at 
the verge of an outwork beyond the ditch, found that the 
garrison had dug a trench so deep as to make it impossible to 
descend the glacis. Ensign Nattes, standing on the verge, was 
in the act of pronouncing the word “impracticable,” when he 
was shot dead. After remaining for a short time exposed to a 
destructive fire, the storming party was recalled. Simultaneously 
with the assault an attack was made on the petta, and an 
escalade of the outer wall of the fort attempted. The former 
was gallantly carried by Colonel Stewart, sword in hand, but 
the latter was abandoned in consequence of the failure at the 
breach. The inadequacy of the force and the exhaustion of the 
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ammunition' having made the continuance of active operations 
impossible, Colonel Macdowall turned the siege into a blockade, 
and waited for reinforcements. These, consisting of a strong 
body of Europeans and a native battalion, with an additional 
train of artillery, and a supply of stores from the depot at 
Ahmednagar, were sent off under the command of Major 
Watson, and arrived on the 9th of June. 

The failure of the assault and the capture of the petta had 
led to a change in the plan of attack. The intention now was 
to carry it on from the north and east. With this view the main 
body of the troops crossed the river, mines were commenced, 
and a battery of five heavy mortars and four howitzers was 
constructed. At daybreak of the 1 1th of June the battery opened 
its fire, and in the course of the day threw upwards of 300 
shells in the direction where the principal magazine was known 
to be situated. This perseverance was crowned with success, and 
a tremendous explosion took place, blowing about thirty feet 
of the curtain outwards into the ditch, and killing and disabling 
many of the garrison. Preparations were again about to be 
made for the assault when the Arabs anticipated them by offer- 
ing to capitulate. Colonel Macdowall insisted on an uncondi- 
tional surrender. The garrison did not decline the terms, but 
dreading a repetition of what had happened at Talnir, urgently 
requested a written assurance that their lives would be spared. 
This the colonel at once conceded, and still further to allay 
their fears, engaged that they should be well treated. 

On this occasion a striking and rather costly illustration was 
given of the importance of a knowledge of the native languages. 
The Maratha moonshi, instructed to draw up the written 
engagement, used expressions which went far beyond what 
was intended, and instead of a promise of good treatment on 
unconditional surrender, made Colonel Macdowall engage that 
“whatever was most advantageous for the garrison” should be 
done; /‘that letters should be written concerning the pay; that 
the British government should be at the expense of feeding and 
recovering the sick, and that the Arabs should not want any- 
thing till they reached the places where they wished to go.” 
These words, “where they wished to go,” were a mistake for 
“where it was intended to .send them.” Abdul Kader, the 
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principal Arab chief, with this letter in his pocket, marched out 
on the 1 4th of May at the head of his garrison, now reduced 
to 300 Arabs and sixty Hindustanis. The mistake was first dis- 
covered by Captain Briggs, the political agent, who, when 
Colonel Macdowall went to hand over the prisoners to him for 
the purpose of being transported to their own country, declined 
to receive them, on the ground that the written engagement 
did not warrant such treatment. Ultimately, on the whole 
matter being referred to Mr. Elphinstone, he never hesitated a 
moment to take the course which honour dictated, and the 
prisoners were treated with the utmost indulgence to which a 
liberal construction of the written engagement could entitle 
them. . They were immediately released, their whole arrears 
were paid to them from the government treasury, and they 
were furnished both with a safe conduct and with money to 
supply their wants till they should reach the residence of their 
own choice. This treatment doubtless did much to counteract 
the bad effects of the severity displayed at Talnir. 

Apa Sahib and his two favourite ministers had been arrested 
in consequence of the multiplied proofs of their intrigues with 
the Peshwa, and the alarm excited by the approach of the 
former in the direction of Nagpur. As a grandson of Raghuji 
Bhonsla by a daughter had, according to the governor-general’s 
original intention, been placed on the musnud, and government 
was henceforth to be administered in his name during his 
minority by the resident, it was necessary finally to dispose of 
Apa Sahib and his two associates. For the ex-raja’s residence 
the old palace of the Mughul within the fort of Allahabad was 
fixed upon, and accordingly on the 3rd of May Captain Browne, 
escorted by a wing of the 22nd Bengal infantry, and three 
troops of the 8th native cavalry, started from Nagpur with the 
three prisoners. He proceeded north-east in the direction of 
Jabalpur, where his prisoners were to be handed over to a fresh 
escort, and he had arrived at Raichur, within a march of it, 
when Apa Sahib made his escape. A Brahmin who accom- 
panied the party from Nagpur for a few marches, then left, and 
returned on the 12th of May, the very day before the escape 
took place, Was supposed to have planned it. By representations 
of the merit of rescuing a Hindu of the race of Sivaji, and large 
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pecuniary bribes, several of the sepoys had been tempted from 
their fidelity. In consequence of a regular plot thus formed, a 
sepoy dress was, introduced into the tent about two in the 
morning of the 1 3th; Apa Sahib having substituted it for his 
own joined the guard, and under semblance of a relief marched 
out of the camp without interruption. Six sepoys deserted at 
the same time, and others, together with a native officer, were 
deeply implicated. To postpone pursuit, precautions were taken 
to prevent an early discovery. Everything in the tent remained 
as usual; and when at four in the morning an officer as usual 
looked into the tent to ascertain the presence of the raja, he 
found the two attendants whose duty it was to hand-rub 
{shampoo) their master, apparently engaged in performing this 
office, and not suspecting that they were thus operating only 
on the cushions of the bed, reported that all was right. When 
the escape was discovered pursuit was attempted in vain. The 
very direction he had taken could not at first be ascertained, 
and after it was found that he had fled to Herai, about forty 
miles to the south-west, and found an asylum with the Gonds 
among the recesses of the Mahadeo Hills, the offered reward of 
£10,000, subsequently increased to £20,000, and a jaghir of £1,000 
a year for life, could not tempt his protectors to betray him. 

The long-continued pursuit of Baji Rao was meantime draw- 
ing to a close. He had turned northwards in the hope of either 
reaching the camp of Sindhia, who might perhaps be induced 
to make common cause with him, or of taking refuge in the 
strong fortress of Asirgarh, held by Sindhia’ s nominal dependant, 
Jaswant Rao Lar. He had however begun to talk of surrender, 
and had despatched messengers to tender it to the residents at 
both Nagpur and Poona. Having on the 5th of May crossed 
the Tapti just below its confluence with the Purna, he proceeded 
along its right bank to Chapra, but finding this route closed 
against him, turned suddenly north-east, and arrived at Dhol- 
kote, about thirteen miles west of Asirgarh. Here as. he had 
gained considerably in advance of General Doveton, who had 
been pursuing him, he began to refresh his broken and dispi- 
rited troops. General Malcolm, who on the departure of Sir 
Thomas Hislop had been left in command of all the troops of 
the Madras army north of the Tapti, received this intelligence 
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at Mhow, about twelve miles S.S.W. of Indore, and immediately 
sent off detachments to occupy the leading points on the line 
of the Narmada, and make it impossible for Baji Rao to pene- 
trate into Malwa without being attacked. On the 16th of May, 
Anand Rao Jaswant and two other vakils arrived in the camp at 
Mhow with a letter from the Peshwa desiring peace, and request- 
ing that General Malcolm, whom he styled one of his best 
and oldest friends, would undertake the re-establishment of a 
good understanding between him and the British government. 
After a long conference, in' which the vakils urged the Peshwa’s 
request that General Malcolm would visit him in his camp, and 
he declined, both because it might have an injurious tendency 
by indicating undue solicitude for peace, and might interfere 
with his direction of the necessary military operations, the 
vakils, made aware that “their master must prepare himself to 
abandon his throne and quit the Deccan,” set out on the 18th 
of May on their return, accompanied by Lieutenants Low 
and Macdonald, General Malcolm’s first and second political 
assistants. 

On the very night of their departure General Malcolm 
having received intelligence of Apa Sahib’s escape, and feeling 
uncertain of the effect which it might have on the Peshwa’s , 
intentions, forwarded instructions to Lieutenant Low, directing 
him to allow the vakils to proceed alone, and riot to go to the 
Maratha camp unless they returned in a short time with the 
Peshwa’s special invitation to that effect. At the same time 
General Malcolm moved southward to Mundlesir, on the 
Narmada, where he arrived on the 22nd of May, and General 
Doveton proceeding in an opposite direction reached Burhan- 
pur, within fourteen miles of the Maratha camp. The Peshwa, 
though now in great alarm, did not make any advance towards 
Mundlesir, and therefore General Malcolm, who had proposed 
to wait there for him, fearing some new evasion, crossed the 
Narmada on the morning of the 27th, and advanced by a forced 
march to Bekangong. The previous day the vakils had returned 
with assurances of their master’s sincerity, and an invitation to 
Lieutenant Low to proceed to his camp. That officer accordingly, 
made fully acquainted with the only terms which could be 
granted, had an interview with the Peshwa on the 29th of May. 
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The result was the arrangement of a meeting between the 
Peshwa and General Malcolm on the 1st of June at Khairi, 
immediately to the north of the mountain pass of that name. 

At the meeting, which took place as appointed, the Peshwa 
was apparently unable to make up his mind to the terms which 
were offered, and which seemed to fall far short of his expecta- 
tions. He thought he would have been permitted at least to 
retain the title of Peshwa and reside at Poona, and on finding 
the contrary, proposed that they should meet again next day. 
This General Malcolm positively refused. He knew that the 
Peshwa had just sent the whole of his property into Asirgarh, 
and suspecting that he was about to follow it in person, he 
determined, as he himself says, “that not a moment was to be 
lost in bringing matters to a close.” He therefore no sooner 
returned to his tent after the termination of the interview than 
he sent the following schedule of agreement for the Peshwa’s 
signature:— “1st, That Baji Rao shall resign for himself and his 
successors all right, title, and claim over the government of 
Poona, or to any sovereign power whatever. 2nd, That Baji 
Rao shall immediately come with his family, and a small num- 
ber of his adherents and attendants, to the camp of Brigadier- * 
general Malcolm, where he shall be received with honour and 
respect, and escorted safe to the city of Benaras, or any other 
sacred place in Hindustan that the governor-general may at 
his request fix for his residence. 3rd, On account of the peace 
of the Deccan, and the advanced state of the season, Baji Rao 
must proceed to Hindustan without one day’s delay; but General 
Malcolm engages that any part of his family that may be 
left behind shall be sent to him as early as possible, and every 
facility given to render their journey speedy and convenient. 
4th, That Baji Rao shall, on his voluntarily agreeing to this 
arrangement, receive a liberal pension from the Company’s 
government for the support of himself and family . The amount 
of this pension will be fixed by the governor-general; but 
Brigadier-general Malcolm takes upon himself to engage that it 
shall not be less than eight lacs of rupees per annum. 5th, If Baji 
Rao, by a ready and complete fulfilment of this agreement, 
shows that he reposes entire confidence in the British government, 
his requests in favour of principal jaghirdars and old adherents. 
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middle and the end of female duty.” 1 Her proper business is 
to be “employed in the collection and expenditure of wealth, 
in purification and female duty, in the preparation of daily 
food, and the superintendence of household utensils,” but her 
person and rights are wholly sunk in those of her husband, 
and she is classed with a son and slave as one of the three 
persons “declared by law to have no wealth exclusively their 
own; the wealth which they may earn is acquired for the man 
to whom they may belong.” Marriage is said to be indissoluble, 
and what is called “the supreme law between husband and 
wife” is thus summarily expressed: — “Let mutual fidelity conti- 
nue until death.” But even in this point gross inequality is 
apparent. A husband, though married in legal form, may 
abandon his wife on the ground of blemish or disease fraudulently 
concealed from him. He may also supersede her by another 
wife on the vague charges of drinking spirituous liquors, acting 
immorally, showing hatred, being mischievous and wasting 
his property, or speaking unkindly. In all these cases, indeed, 
some degree of blame attaches to her, but she may in like 
manner be superseded when the worst that can be said of her 
is that she is unfortunate. Thus she may be superseded in the 
eighth year if she has proved barren, or in the tenth if all her 
children are dead, and in the eleventh if she has borne only 
daughters. Should she resent this harsh usage, and depart in 
wrath from the house, “she must either instantly be confined, 
or abandoned in the presence of the whole family.” On the 
other hand, whatever be the husband’s faults, though “inobserv- 
ant of approved usages, or enamoured of another woman, or 
devoid of good qualities,” he “must constantly be revered as a 
god by a virtuous wife.” Though addicted to gaming, fond of 
spirituous liquors, or diseased, she is liable, if she neglect him, 
to be “deprived of her ornaments and household furniture,” 
and cannot get quit of him except in the not very probable 
case of his not only deserting her, but living abroad without 
reasonable cause for at least three years. On the dissolution of 
marriage by death the woman is still made the principal sufferer. 
He, if the survivor, may immediately supply her place, but she, 
if once a widow, is expected to spend the remainder of her 
1 Life in Ancient India, p. 169. 


life in the painful austerities “becoming a woman devoted to 
one only husband, ” and must not “even pronounce the name 
of another man.” Nothing, indeed, is said of any obligation to 
submit to the horrible sacrifice of sati, but her second marriage, 
if not absolutely illegal, is stigmatized in such language as the 
following: — “The marriage of a widow” is not “even named 
in the laws concerning marriage/* Another practice, however, 
not unknown to the Jewish law, that of raising up issue to a 
brother, appears, though not without considerable hesitation, 
to have been permitted , not only to the higher classes, in the 
special case of a husband dying “after troth. verbally plighted, 
but before consummation,*’, but to all Sudras, whenever the 
husband died without male issue. The practice, while permitted, 
being reprobated as “fit only for cattle,” afterwards fell into 
desuetude. 

Immediately connected with the law of husband and wife is 
that of inheritance. In the Hindu code the rights of succession 
are considered subservient to the due performance of obsequies 
to ancestors, and hence the heir to whom the performance of 
these obsequies properly belongs is always preferred. To this 
is to be ascribed the important place occupied by the eldest 
son as the representative of the family. “By the eldest, at the 
moment of his birth, the father, having begotten a son, dis- 
charges his debt to his own progenitors; the eldest son, there- 
fore, ought to manage the whole patrimony,” and the other 
sons “may live under him as under their father.” If they do 
not choose so to live, a division takes place according to certain 
rules. Two modes of division are mentioned as being equally 
legal. According to the one, a deduction from the whole 
patrimony is first made— : the eldest son receiving a twentieth, 
together with the best chattel, the youngest son an eightieth, 
and each intermediate son a fortieth — and then the residue is 
distributed in equal shares. If the division is made without 
any previous deduction, the eldest son receives a double share, 
the next born a share and a half, and the younger sons a share 
each. Married daughters appear to be excluded, but the 
unmarried daughters are provided for by their brothers, each 
of whom is bound to contribute for this purpose “a fourth part 
of his own distinct share,” and “shall be degraded” if he 
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refuse. The existence of more wives than one gives rise to 
curious complications. One of these is stated as follows: — “A 
younger son being born of a' first married wife, after an elder 
son had been born of a wife last married, it may be a doubt, 
in that case, how the division shall be made.” The decision is 
that the son of the elder wife is to be preferred, but in a less 
degree than he would have been if he had been also the eldest 
born. 

A man who has no son may appoint his daughter to raise 
up a son for him, by saying “the male child who shall be born 
from her in wedlock shall be mine, for the purpose of perform- 
ing my obsequies.” In this case the son succeeds to all the 
wealth of his maternal grandfather: should she have no son 
she takes the succession in her own right, for, as it is justly 
asked, “How, if a man have no son, can any inherit his pro- 
perty but a daughter, who is closely united with his own 
soul?” Here, however, a question arises. Suppose that the father, 
after a son is thus raised up to him by his daughetr, has a son 
of his own body, which of the two sons be his heir? The 
answer is, that they shall divide the heritage between them. 
Failing either of these sons, a man may obtain a son by adoption. 
Such a son enjoys all the rights of a son in the family into 
which he has been adopted, but “must never claim the family 
and estate of his natural father.” In the event of there being 
no son, actual or adopted, and no son raised up by a brother 
or kinsman, as under the Jewish law, a series of substitutes, 
called sons only by an extraordinary legal fiction, are provided^ 
“for the sake of preventing a failure of obsequies,” such a failure 
being regarded by a Hindu as the greatest of all possible 
calamities. Instead of attending farther to these substitutes, 
it is of more consequence to trace the order of succession should 
there be no son of any kind nor daughter to take it. First in 
order come grandsons, then nephews, then parents, then 
brothers, then grandfathers and grandmothers, then kinsmen 
so near as to be entitled to perform obsequies to ancestors. On 
complete failure of kindred, the spiritual preceptor, the pupil, 
Or the Brahmins succeed. Last of all comes the king, as ultimus 
hoeres > subject, however, to the important limitation, that the 
deceased was not a Brahmin, for “the property of a Brahmin 
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shall never be taken by the king:” this is a fixed law, but 
the wealth of all other classes, on the failure of all heirs, the 
king may take. It is rather singular, that though the right of 
a father to dispose absolutely of his property,, or distribute it 
among his children, in his lifetime, is implied by various 
passages in the Institutes, there is not the least hint of his being 
able to dispose of it by will. 

The criminal law of the Hindus is much more defective than 
the civil, and is characterized throughout by partiality, caprice, 
and cruelty. Punishments are regulated not so much by the 
heinousness of the offence as the caste of the offender; and thus, 
while some of the worst crimes escape with comparative 
impunity, the most venial are visited with barbarous mutilations 
and tortures. The principal heads under which criminal law is 
arranged are, slander and assault, larceny, robbery and other 
violence, adultery, and gaming. This arrangement is arbitrary 
and incomplete, classing together crimes which have little in 
common, and omitting many by which the peace of society is 
disturbed and individuals are seriously injured. A few specimens 
selected from each head will show the spirit which pervades 
the whole. 

Defamatory words are punished by fine if the offender belong 
to a superior class, and corporeally if he be a Sudra. In fixing 
the fine, the rule is to deal most leniently with the Brahmin 
Who offends, and most severely with the person with whom he 
is offended. Thus, a Brahmin for slandering a soldier was fined 
fifty panas, for slandering a merchant twenty-five, and for 
slandering a Sudra twelve. If he was slandered, the fine im- 
posed on the soldier was 100 panas, and on the merchant 150 
or 200. For the very same offence “a mechanic or servile man” 
was whipped. He might even be glad to escape so easily, for, if 
convicted of insulting “the twice-born with gross invectives,” 
or of mentioning “their names and classes with contumely,” 
he is in the former case to “have his tongue slit,” and in the 
latter to have “an iron style ten fingers long thrust red hot into 
his mouth.” With regard to assault the general rule is, that 
“with whatever member a low-born man shall assault, or hurt 
a superior, even that member of his must be slit.” Accordingly, 
“he who raises his hand or a staff against another shall have 
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his hand cut; and he who kicks another in wrath shall have an 
incision made in his foot.” Even the meaning of the word 
“assault” is stretched, for the, purpose of marking it reach 
offences not properly included under it. In this way it is 
provided that “a man of the lowest class who shall insolently 
place himself on the same seat with one of the highest, shall 
either be banished with a mark on his hinder parts, or the king 
shall cause a gash to be made on his buttock.” For a variety 
of insults in more aggravated forms, lips, hands, and other 
offending members are to be similarly gashed. In some cases 
treatment which might amount to assault, may be justified by 
the authority of the person who inflicts it, and be nothing 
more than legitimate chastisement. The only case mentioned, 
apparently by way of illustration, is so singular as to be worth 
quoting. It runs thus: — “A wife, a son, a servant, a pupil, and 
a whole brother may be corrected, when they commit faults, 
with a rope or the small shoot of a cane; but on the back part 
of their bodies, and not on a noble pari by any means.” 

In introducing thq, subject of theft and robbery, the code 
labours to impress the king with the importance, of the duty of 
restraining them, reminding him that “by restraining thieves 
and robbers his fame and domain are increased;” and that a 
king “who receives taxes in kind or in value, market duties and 
tolls, the small daily presents for his household, and fines for 
offences,” without protecting his people by the punishment of 
offenders, “falls directly to a region of horror.” On the other 
hand, it is gravely asserted, not only that “by restraining the 
bad and by encouraging the good, kings are perpetually made 
pure,” but that “men who have committed offences, and have 
received from kings the punishment due to them, go, pure to 
heaven, and become as clear as those who have done' well.” 
Minor thefts are punished by fine, and it is very remarkable 
that this is a penalty which the king himself may incur, for it 
is expressly said that “whejre another man of lower birth would 
be fined one pana 1 , the king shall be fined a thousand.” “This,” 
it is added, “is a sacred rule.” But who, it may be asked, was 
to enforce it? The commentator answers: “He shall give the 
1 The pana weighs about four dwts, and if of copper, is at present equal 
in value to eighty cowries. 
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fine to the priests, or cast it into the river.” In more serious 
cases of theft a fine was not considered sufficient, and imprison- 
ment, confinement by fetters, and various kinds of corporal 
punishment were added. These last, according to the usual 
practice, consisted of mutilations, such as the amputation of a 
hand or a limb. It deserves to be noticed, that in imposing 
fines for theft the rule adopted is much more equitable than in 
the case of assault, inasmuch as the amount is increased with 
the rank of the criminal, the fine of a Sudra being only eight 
fold, while that of a Vaisya is sixteen, that of a Kshatriya 
two-and-thirty, and that of a Brahmin four-and-sixty fold.” 
The object, doubtless, was to deter the Brahmin from the 
commission of a crime by which, as it is essentially means and 
despicable, he reflected disgrace on his order. 

The next branch of criminal law considered in the code is 
that relating to crimes of violence. It is disposed of in a few 
sentences, and is only deserving of notice on account of the 
manner in which a just self-defence is sanctioned. While it is 
said that “neither on account of friendship, nor for the sake of 
great lucre, shall the king dismiss the perpetrators of violent 
acts, who spread terror on all creatures,” it is distinctly inti- 
mated that “the twice-born may take arms when their duty is 
obstructed by force,” and “in their own defence,” and that “in 
a war for a just cause and in defence of a woman or a priest, he 
who kills justly commits no crime.” That there may be no 
mistake as to what is meant by killing justly, it is explained to 
be “killing an assassin who attempts to kill, whether in public 
or in private.” 

The subject of adultery is treated at large, and, it must be 
confessed, with more particularity than delicacy. One thing 
deserving of notice is the importance attached to what are 
called “overt acts of adulterous inclinations,” such as talking 
with the wife of another man “at a place of pilgrimage, in a 
forest, or a grove, or at the confluence of rivers;” sending her 
“flowers or perfumes;” sporting and jesting with her* touching 
. “her apparel and ornaments;” and sitting “With her on the 
same couch.” In all such cases a fine is exigible. A very proper 
distinction, however, is made. If a man before noted for adultery 
“converses in secret with the wife of another,” his guilt is 
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presumed and he incurs the penalty; but “a man, not before 
noted, who thus converses with her for some reasonable cause, 
shall pay no fine, since in him there is no transgression,” In 
like manner it is intimated that husbands have themselves to 
blame if their wives are not “most especially guarded;” and 
that therefore the laws against adultery “relate not- to the 
wives of public dancers and singers, or of such base men as 
live by intrigues of their wives; men who either carry women 
to others, or lying concealed at home, permit them to hold a 
culpable intercourse.” The actual commission of the crime is 
punished with little regard to equity, the punishment being 
generally light in proportion to the rank of the male, and rigor- 
ous in proportion to the rank of the female offender. Hence a 
Brahmin, even for forcing a guarded woman, incurs only a fine, 
and at the very worst is subjected to “ignominious tonsure;” 
whereas, “should a wife, proud of her family, and the great 
qualities of her kinsmen, actually violate the duty which she 
owes to her lord,” her sentence is “to be devoured by dogs in 
a place much frequented;” and that of her paramour to be 
placed “on an iron bed well heated, under which the executi- 
oners shall throw log's continually till the sinful wretch be there 
burned.” When the crime is committed under similar circum- 
stances by a soldier or a merchant, the form of the punishment 
is slightly varied, and the adulterer is “burned in a fire of dry 
grass or reeds.” After treating of the subject of “gaming either 
with inanimate or animated things, and recommending the 
king to exclude it wholly from his realm, because “both those 
modes of play cause destruction to princes,” and to “punish 
corporally at discretion both the gamester and the keeper of a 
gaming-house,” the code enumerates various crimes and includ- 
ed under the previous titles, and specifies their punishments. 
Ministers “who are employed in public affairs, and, inflamed 
by the blaze of wealth, mar the business of any party con- 
cerned,” are to be stripped of all their property. Such as “forge 
royal edicts, cause dissensions among the great ministers,” or 
join the king’s enemies, are to be put to death. Whatever 
business “has at any time been transacted according to law” 
is to be considered as “finally settled,” and the king should 
refuse to re-open it; but when his ministers or a judge have 
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J 1 1 acted illegally it is his duty to re-examine the case, and fine 

them for their misconduct. 

For the purpose of detecting crime, and bringing offenders to 
justice^ a system of internal police must be established. In all 
communities there are “two sorts of rogues — the open and the 
concealed;” open, who “subsist by cheating in various market- 
able commodities;” and concealed, “who steal and rob in forests 
and the like secret places.” There are also “receivers of bribes, 
extorters of money by threats, debasers of metals, gamesters, 
fortune-tellers, impostors, and professors of palmistry;” in short, 
“scoundrels with depraved souls, who secretly prowl over this 
earth” -^worthless men, all the more dangerous from often 
“bearing the outward signs of the worthy.” As a security against 
their machinations, and for the prevention of robberies, 1 the 
king must employ soldiers, stationary and patrolling, as well as 
secret watchmen at “much-frequented places, cisterns of water, 
bake-houses, the lodging of harlots, taverns, and victualling 
shops, squares where four ways meet, large well-known trees, 
assemblies and public spectacles, old courtyards, thickets, the 
houses of artists, empty mansions, groves and gardens.” It will 
also be requisite to employ “able spies.” The description given 
of them is curious. They are to be men who were “once thieves,” 
and thus “knowing the various machinations of rogues, associate 
with them and follow them,” for the purpose of enabling the 
king to “detect and draw them forth.” Even their mode of 
proceeding is detailed. On some pretext or other, such as the 
promise of “dainty food and gratifications,” the spies are to pro- 
cure an assembly of rogues. Being thus brought within the grasp 
of the law, the king is to seize them all at once, as well as any 
of their gang whose suspicions may have deterred them from join- 
ing the assembly, and do summary justice by putting them to 
death, “with their friends and kinsmen, paternal and maternal.” 

After r ecommendin g a number of other executions, conceived 
in the same sanguinary spirit, the code disposes of a variety of 
minor delinquencies, properly falling within the department of 
police; such as taking away the water of an ancient pool, obstruct- 
ing a water-course, breaking down a foot-bridge,. or removing a 
public flag. For all these fines are appointed. In other cases 
offenders are punished by imprisonment. Of course, prisons are 
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necessary, but the only information given with regard to them 
is, that they are to be placed “near a public road, where- offend- 
ers may be see.n wretched or disfigured.” From the subject of 
police the code adverts to various forms, of meditated crime, 
which, though they may have failed of their effect, deserve 
punishment. Those particularly mentioned are, “sacrifices to 
destroy innocent men,” “machinations with roots,” and “witch- 
eries,” From these an abrupt transition is made to several 
fraudulent practices. After specifying the sale of bad grain for 
good, the placing of good seed at the top of the bag to conceal 
the bad below, 'and the removal of known landmarks, and 
declaring that those guilty of such offences “must suffer such cor- 
poral punishment as will disfigure them,” the code concludes its 
denunciations of fraud with the following startling sentence:-— • 
“ But the most pernicious of all deceivers is a goldsmith who com- 
mits frauds; the king shall order him to be cut piecemeal with 
razors.” The barbarous punishment thus reserved for the gold- 
smith may be thought justifiable from the difficulty of detecting 
his frauds, and the Value of the materials with which he is in- 
trusted; but most persons will see in this shocking punishment, 
only an exemplification of the barbarous manner in which 
criminal justice was, and still is administered by Hindu 
sovereigns. 

Another important branch of government, not yet consider- 
ed, is its foreign policy, or the measures rendered necessary by 
the relations, peaceful or warlike, which it may bear to other 
states. For it must always be remembered that India did 
not form one single undivided empire, but was composed of 
a number of separate and independent sovereigns, always 
jealous of each other, and often engaged in open hostilities. 
The importance attached to the office of ambassador, and 
the qualifications necessary for the performance of its duties, 
have already been adverted to. Incidental notice has also been 
taken ofi the division of the kingdom into military districts, 

and the appointment of a commander-in-chief with a “company 

of guards,” evidently of the nature of a standing army, to 
act as “the protectors of the realm.” The leading principle by 
which the king is to be guided in his foreign policy is to be 
“always ready for action.” While acting on all occasions “with- 
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out guile and never with insincerity ,” he is to keep himself “ever 
on his guard.” In the exercise of this caution he is to consider 
“the power immediately beyond him, and the favourer of that 
power,” as hostile, “the power next beyond” as amicable, and 
all powers still more remote as neutral. His troops are to be 
“constantly exercised; his prowess constantly displayed; what he 
ought to secure, constantly secured; and the weakness of his foe 
constantly investigated.” At the same time he must be careful 
not to disclose his own “vulnerable part.’SOn this subject the 
advice is, “Like a tortoise, let him draw in his members 
under the shell of concealment, and diligently let him repair 
any hreach that may be made in it; like a heron, let him 
muse on gaining advantages; like a lion, let him put forth 
his strength; like a wolf, let him creep towards his prey; like a 
hare, let him double to secure his retreat.” In short, “Let him 
so arrange all his affairs, that no ally, neutral prince, or enemy 
may obtain any advantage over him; this, in a few words, is 
the sum of political wisdom.” He must not be satisfied, however, 
with acting on the defensive. Glory and conquest rather than 
peace must be his object, since “those rulers of the earth, who, 
desirous of defeating each other, exert their utmost strength in 
battle, without ever averting their faces, ascend after death 
directly to heaven.” With such a stimulus added to the innate 
ambition of rulers, it is not strange that war seems to be con- 
templated as their natural and necessary employment. Accord- 
ingly, the principles on which the king is to act are thus 
inculcated: “What he has not gained, let him strive to gain; 
what he has acquired, let him preserve with care; what he 
preserves, let him augment; and what he has augmented, let 
him bestow on the deserving.” 

In accordance with these principles, the existence of war 
being assumed, a very minute and curious account is given of 
the manner in which it is to be carried on. The king having 
made all the necessary preparations for conquest, is to invade 
the enemy’s country in the fine months when autumnal or 
vernal crops are on the ground. He may indeed set out “even 
in other seasons, when he has a clear prospect of victory, and 
when any disaster has befallen his foe.” Having secured “the 
three sorts of ways,” that is, over warer, on plains, and through 
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forests, and placed what is called “his six-fold army” (elephants, 
cavalry, cars, infantry, officers, and attendants) in complete 
military form, he is to “proceed by fit journeys towards the 
metropolis of his enemy,” keeping “much on his guard against 
every secret friend in the service of the hostile prince, and 
against emissaries who go and return.” The line of march, as 
stated in the text, and explained by the commentator in the 
words here placed in brackets, is curious: “On his march let the 
king form his troops either like a staff (in an even column); 
like a wain (in a wedge with the apex foremost); like a boar (in 
a rhomb, with the van and rear narrow and the centre broad); 
like a mokara (a sea monster, that is, in a double triangle with 
apices joined), like a needle (in a long line); or like the bird of 
Vishnu (in a rhomboid, with the wings far extended).” The 
king’s own position, meanwhile, is more secure than dignified, 
for he is always to conceal himself “in the midst of a squadron 
like a lotus- flower.” 

Having arrived at the scene-of action the king is to proceed 
thus:— “On all sides let him station troops of soldiers in whom 
he confides, distinguished by known colours and other marks, 
who are excellent both in sustaining a charge and in charging; 
who are fearless and incapable of desertion. Let him at his 
pleasure order a few men to engage in a close phalanx, or a 
large number of warriors in loose ranks; and having formed 
them in a needle or in a thunderbolt, let him give the orders for 
battle,” fighting on a plain “with his armed cars and horses,” 
on watery places “with manned boats and elephants,” on 
ground full of trees and shrubs “with bows,” and on cleared 
ground “with swords and targets and other weapons.” When 
the troops are formed in array, he is to encourage them (with 
short animated speeches), and then “try them completely” by. 
risking the encounter. Sometimes it may be more advisable to 
block up the enemy. In that case the king is to “sit encamped and 
lay waste the hostile country/’ spoiling its “grass, water, and 
wood;” destroying “the 1 pools, wells, and trenches,” harassing 
the foe by day- and alarming him by night. Meanwhile he is 
secretly to bring over to his party as many of the enemy as he 
can, and acquaint himself by means of spies of all their move- 
ments, and “when a fortunate moment is offered by Heaven” 
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give' battle, “pushing on to conquest and abandoning fear.” 
This bold course, however,. he is not to adopt till other expe- 
dients—negotiation, well-applied gifts, and creating divisions— 
have failed; since there is always hazard in a decisive action, 
“and victory or defeat are not surely foreseen on either side, 
when two armies engage in the field 
When a battle does take place the rules of honourable warfare 
must be observed. No combatant is to “smite his foe with 
weapons concealed, nor with arrows mischievously barbed, nor 
with poisoned arrows, nor with darts blazing with fire.” Neither 
is one who is mounted “to strike his enemy alighted on the 
ground; nor an effeminate man; nor one with closed palms 
(suing for life); nor one whose hair is loose; nor one who sits 
down; nor one who says ‘I am thy captive’.” In these, and 
various similar cases which are enumerated, mercy is to be 
shown. With the exception of gold and silver, all the articles 
taken in war are “the lawful prizes of the man who takes them; 
but he “must lay the most valuable before the king,” and the 
king “should distribute among the whole army what has not 
been separately taken.” Should the country against which the 
expedition was undertaken be conquered, the king must not 
play the tyrant in it, but conciliate favour by respecting “the 
deities adored in it and their virtuous priests, by distributing 
largesses, and by loudly proclaiming a full exemption from 
terror.” In settling the future government of the country he 
may send a prince of the royal race to rule over it, not leaving 
him, however, to exercise his own discretion, but giving him 
“precise instructions,” and taking care, moreover, that the 
laws previously in force shall be maintained. The confiscation 
of property causing hatred in those who lose it, and love in 
those to whom it is granted, “may be laudable or blamable on 
different occasions.” Instead of ruling the conquered country as 
a province added to his former territories, the king may find it 
more expedient “to form an alliance with the vanquished prince, 
and proceed in union with him, using diligent circumspection,” 
since “by gaining wealth and territory a king acquires not so great 
an increase of strength, as by obtaining a'firm ally, who, though 
weak, may hereafter be powerful.” It may happen that the 
expedition proves unfortunate, and the king, sustaining a serious 
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reverse, is obliged instead of attacking other territories to 
defend his own. In that event, the expediency of abandoning 
“even a salubrious and fertile country, where cattle continually 
increase,” for the sake of preserving himself, is easily perceived, 
but some doubt may not unreasonably be felt as to the sound- 
ness and good taste of the following singular advice: — “Against 
misfortune let him preserve his wealth; at the expense of wealth 
let him preserve his wife; but let him at all events preserve 
himself even at the hazard of his wife and his riches.” 

Before quitting the subject of Hindu government, it may be 
necessary to refer to the more important changes which have 
been introduced into its different departments in comparatively 
modern times, and of which notice has not yet been taken. In 
its form the government remains as despotic as ever, while the 
administration of it has in some respects become more arbitrary. 
Instead of a regular council, composed of a fixed number of 
members, a prime minister, probably indebted for the appoint- 
ment not so much to his qualifications as to caprice, favouritism, 
arid court intrigue, rules almost as absolutely as his master over 
the heads of the different departments. The military divisions 
no longer exist, but the civil divisions bear a considerable resembl- 
ance to those of Manu’s time, though the name of governments 
has been^substituted for the highest lordships. The townships 
themselves, however, as already shown, still subsist. The burden 
of taxation has been greatly increased. The revenue exigible from 
land, which could not exceed a sixth, except in times of war or 
public distress, when it might be raised to a fourth, has been 
increased by means of taxes and cesses, falling chiefly on 
cultivators, till it amounts usually to a half, and seldom falls 
below a third of the whole produce. Worse than this, demands 
are made on frivolous pretexts, and the villagers thus exposed 
to arbitrary exactions can only evade them by. concealing their 
income, bribing collectors, . or throwing their lands out of 
cultivation. The only effect of this monstrous system ' is to 
produce oppression on the one hand, and fraud and wretch- 
edness on the other. These evils are greatly aggravated by 
farming out the revenue to the highest bidder who offers sufficient 
security to the treasury. The contractor, by subletting, introduces 
a body of middlemen of different grades, each of whom 
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endeavours to squeeze out a larger amount than his immediate 
superior, till at last all their extortions fall with accumulated 
weight on the poor .cultivator. 

The law though still based on the code of Manu, has been 
much modified by the interpretations of commentators, who have 
thus become the founders of distinct law schools, named from 
the provinces in which their authority is recognized. There is 
thus the school of Bengal, of Mithila or North Bihar, of 
Benaras, of Maharashtra or the Maratha country, and of 
Dravida or south of the peninsula. Many of the changes 
introduced are the natural result of a more complicated state 
of society; but others of them are very questionable improve- 
ments. Thus, marriage formerly allowed between unequal 
castes is now prohibited , and the power of a father over his 
property, particularly when it is ancestral, is greatly restricted 
if not wholly annulled. Indeed, the Dravida school, making no 
distinction between property which the father has inherited and 
property which he has himself acquired, places him in respect; 
of the power of disposal on the same footing as his sons, and 
gives him no privilege superior to theirs, except that of present 
enjoyment. The power of making a will, of which no hint is 
given by Manu, is still denied by all the schools except that of 
Bengal, which admits it only in certain cases. The criminal law 
has fallen iiito desuetude, but unfortunately nothing better has 
been substituted for it; and punishments are regulated partly 
by custom and partly by arbitrary will. Regular law courts have 
also been in a great measure superseded by commissions, the 
members of which obtaining them by court favour, usually 
exercise their powers in accordance with the wishes of their 
patrons. They are therefore interested partizans rather than 
impartial judges. Almost the only cases in which justice can be 
impartially administered is by bodies of arbitrators called 
panchayats , when the parties themselves select them and agree 
to abide by their decision. 

In no department have the changes been so great as in that 
of war. From the account given above it is manifest, that at 
the date of the code, the art itself was in a very rude state;. 
Every expedition being limited to a few weeks’ duration, when 
the weather was favourable, was an isolated inroad rather than 
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a campaign, and therefore could not form part of a systematic 
and comprehensive plan, to be pursued through a series of years 
till the object was accomplished. A marked improvement in 
this desultory mode of warfare was apparent in the resistance 
which the Hindus made to the early Muhammedan invaders. 
Besides forming extensive confederacies, they brought powerful 
armies into the field; and When one campaign ended, kept these 
armies ready to commence another as soon as the season for 
renewed operations should arrive. As yet, however, the imple- 
ments of war were rude dnd ineffective. Any position strong by 
nature might by a little art be rendered impregnable. The use of 
ordnance, by introducing a new and powerful engine of destruc- 
tion, made it impossible to act any longer on the previously 
received axiom that “one bowman placed on a wall is a match 
in war for a hundred enemies, and a hundred for ten thousand.” 
For the last great improvement, the introduction of regular 
battalions, by which the whole face of war has been changed, 
the Hindus are indebted to their European conquerors. 

Though a considerable advance has been made in the mere 
art of war, discipline has rather degenerated, and the generosity 
and mercy so strongly inculcated on the victor by Manu are 
seldom experienced by the vanquished. Owing to the longer 
duration of campaigns the wants of armies are greatly increased, 
and the numbers assembled are out of all proportion to the 
effective force. On the march they form a disorderly crowd 
spread over the country for ten or twelve miles in length, by 
two in breadth, while parties scattered to greater distances 
scour the fields and villages for forage and plunder. “The main 
body,” to borrow Mr. Elphinstone’s graphic description, “is in 
some places dense, and in others rare, composed of elephants and 
camels, horse, and foot, carts, palanquins, and bullock-carriages, 
loaded oxen, porters, womjen, children, droves of cattle, goats, 
sheep, and asses, all in the greatest conceivable disorder, and 
all enveloped in a thick cloud of dust that rises high into the 
atmosphere, and may be seen for miles. When there are regular 
infantry they march in a body, or at least by regiments; and 
the guns form a long line, occasioning continual obstructions, ' 
from the badness of the roads or the breaking down of carriages. 
The rest of the troops straggle among the baggage. Two tall 
standards, accompanied by kettle-drums (all perhaps on 


elephants), represent a body which ought to be from 500 to 
5,000 horse, but are Followed by from five to fifty- The other 
horsemen belonging to them are riding singly or in groups, 
each, perhaps, with his spear poised on his shoulder, to the 
imminent danger of those who press behind, while the owner is 
joking with his companion, or singing in a voice that may be 
heard amidst the surrounding din.” With all this want of order, 
“good intelligence and numbers of light troops” prevent 
surprise; and “these apparently unwieldy masses,” even when 
warring with European troops, “have often gained great 
advantages from the secrecy and celerity of their movements.” 1 

When the ground for encampment is reached, the place 
allotted to each chief or department is marked by conspicuous 
flags. The camp itself is thus described: — “The camp, when 
pitched, is a mixture of regularity and disorder. The bazaars 
are long and regular streets, with shops of all descriptions, as 
in a city. The guns and disciplined infantry are in lines, and 
the rest scattered about, without any visible regard to arrange- 
ment. The tents are mostly white, but often striped with red, 
green, or blue, and sometimes wholly of these colours. Those of 
the poor are low and of black woollen; sometimes merely a 
blanket of that description thrown over three spears stuck in the 
ground, though the owners of spears are seldom so ill-lodged. 
“The tents of the great are splendid; they are disposed in courts 
formed of canvas screens, and some are large and lofty for 
public receptions, while others are low and of moderate size, 
with quilted, and sometimes double walls, that secure privacy, 
while they exclude the dust and wind. They are connected by 
covered passages, and contain every accommodation that would 
be met with in a palace.” The Hindus excel particularly in 
artillery, and hence the most important part of their battles is 
a cannonade. Skirmishing is also a favourite mode of fighting; 
but the most characteristic mode, and usually also the most 
decisive, is a general charge of cavalry. When they move on at 
speed “the thunder of the ground, the flashing of their arms, 
the brandishing of their spears, the agitation of their banners 
rushing through the wind, and the rapid approach of such a 
countless multitude, produce sensations of grandeur which the 

1 Elphinstone’s India, vol. i, p. 153. 
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concert with the British resident. On Fateh Singh’s death, in 
1818, Syaji Rao, a younger brother, of the age of nineteen, 
took his place, and with this exception, the arrangement conti- 
nued as before. An important change, however, took place 
when Anand Rao died in 1819. By this event Syaji Rao became 
Gaikwar. He was not disposed to forego any of his rights, and 
argued with much plausibility that since he had been considered 
fit to conduct the government as regent to his predecessor, he 
must surely be capable of conducting it, now that the sole right 
of sovereignty was legally vested in himself. There was there- 
fore no longer any occasion for the control of the British resi- 
dent. Though the claims of the new Gaikwar to independent 
authority were acknowledged, it was foreseen that the uncon- 
trolled exercise of it would endanger both British interests and 
the prosperity of the country, and Mr. Elphinstone, now became 
governor of Bombay, judged it necessary to repair to Baroda 
for the purpose of placing the future intercourse of the two 
states on a proper basis. The deposition of the Peshwa had 
conferred many important advantages on the Gaikwar. It had 
relieved him from large pecuniary, claims, and procured for 
him important territorial acquisitions; and therefore, as the 
British government had undertaken the entire defence of the 
country, it was considered fair that the quantity of territory 
ceded for subsidy should be considerably increased. Still, how- 
ever, it was supposed that the revenues had been brought into 
such a prosperous state as to be well able to bear the additional 
burden. Great was Mr. Elphinstone’s astonishment to learn that 
the finances were in a state of embarrassment. Above £1,000,000 
sterling of debt remained undischarged; the expenditure of 
the two last years had exceeded the receipts; the troops were 
largely in arrears; and the tributaries, partly from bad seasons, 
but still more from oppressive exactions, were suffering severe 
distress. Under these circumstances the idea of abandoning 
all control over the internal administration was necessarily 
abandoned, and after providing for the discharge of the debt 
by means of loans raised at a reduced rate of interest, on the 
security of assignments of revenue and a British guarantee, a 
final arrangement was made to the following effect — The 
British government should have the exclusive management of 
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foreign affairs, and the Gaikwar, so long as he fulfilled the 
engagements . which the British had guaranteed, should con- 
duct- the internal affairs, subject, however, to the following 
provisos — that he should consult with the British government in 
the appointment of his minister, and that the resident should 
have free access at all times to inspect the public account, be 
apprised of all proposed financial measures at the commence- 
ment of each year, and be consulted before any expense of 
magnitude was to be incurred. 

Before leaving Gujarat some notice is due to an expedition 
undertaken in 1820 against the piratical tribes which conti- 
nued to infest the north-western coast of the peninsula. Tempt- 
ed by the withdrawal of the British troops for the Maratha 
war, the Wagars of Okamandal rose in insurrection, surprised 
Dwaraka and Beyt, and meeting with no adequate force to 
oppose them, made themselves masters of the whole district. 
They had been in undisputed possession of it for several months 
when the Honourable Colonel Stanhope, who had been sent 
by sea at the head of an expedition, consisting of his majesty’s 
65th regiment, two battalions of Bombay infantry with details of 
artillery, and the 1st regiment of native cavalry, arrived off 
Dwaraka. The troops were landed on the 26th of November, 
and after a short bombardment carried the town by escalade. The 
garrison, composed chiefly of Arabs and natives of Sind, retir- 
ed into the great temple, whose solid and lofty walls seemed 
to defy all ordinary means of attack. An entrance was how- 
ever effected from the roof of an adjoining house, and of 500 
men who had taken refuge within the temple and been driven 
out, not more than 100 escaped. This signal chastisement so 
intimidated the chiefs, who had taken up strong positions within 
the thicket, that they surrendered at discretion. The garrison 
of Beyt also capitulated, and the insurrection was . completely 
suppressed. 

Discussions which had been carried on between the Nabob 
of Oudh and Major Baillie, the British resident at his court 
during the administration of Lord Minto, after being sup- 
pressed for a time, recommenced shortly after the arrival of his 
successor. The great subject of debate was the degree to which 
the resident was entitled to interfere with the internal admin- 
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istration of the nabob, the latter striving to limit, and the former 
to extend it as much as possible. Earl Minto had decided in favour 
of the resident, but quitted India before any steps had been taken 
in accordance with his decision. Meantime an event took place 
which promised to lead to an amicable adjustment. The nabob, 
Sadat Ali, whose ruling passion had been avarice, died on the 1 1th 
of July, 1814, leaving an accumulated treasure of £13,000,000 
sterling. He was succeeded by his eldest son, by the title 
of Ghazi-ud-din Hyder, who, aware how much he was indebted 
to Major Baillie for the ease with which he obtained the suc- 
cession, showed his gratitude by consulting him in the choice 
of his ministers, and consenting to several of the reforms which 
had been urged in vain upon his father. This satisfactory state 
of matters did not last long. Some of the resident’s reforms, 
not being in accordance with native prejudices, were very 
unpopular, and the nabob began to suspect that he would have 
acted more wisely if, instead of consulting him, he had taken 
his own way. While under this impression, he paid a visit to 
Earl Moira, who had arrived at Kanpur to be near the scene of 
action during the Nepalese war, and shortly afterwards return- 
ed with him to Lucknow. On this occasion the young nabob 
offered a crore of rupees (£1,000,000 sterling) as a free gift to 
the Company, It was accepted as a loan, and registered as a 
public debt, bearing interest at the government current rate of 
6 per cent. 

At the time when the nabob offered his present, he delivered 
a paper which, while professing persona] regard for the resident, 
indicated a desire to be less subject to his control. The gov- 
ernor-general having learned privately that the nabob’s feelings 
on this subject were much stronger than he had ventured to 
express, took a questionable, and certainly a very undignified 
method of arriving at the truth, by not only holding personal 
conferences with the nabob, but allowing members both .of his 
civil and military staff to hold them also, and then listening to 
the tales which they brought him. Little reliance could be 
placed on information thus obtained, more especially as the 
nabob never seemed to be of one mind, making complaints one 
day, and retracting them the next; but the governor-general 
satisfied himself that the nabob was not treated with all the 


deference which, according to his lordship’s notions, was due 
to regal state. He. therefore instructed the resident to treat 
the nabob on all public occasions as an independent prince; to 
be strict in the observance of all established ceremonials; and 
to confine advice or remonstrance upon any mismanagement 
in the nabob’s administration to such occasions as might 
endanger British interests. Not long after receiving these ins- 
tructions, the resident was desired to apply to the nabob for a 
second crore of rupees. They were obtained, and furnished 
another seasonable supply for the Nepalese war. It would seem 
however that the nabob parted with the money more by con- 
straint than willingly, and felt more than ever dissatisfied with 
the resident as the instrument employed in exacting it. He dis- 
played his resentment by becoming more hostile than ever to all 
' kinds of reform, and removing from his counsels all the persons 
known to have the resident’s support. Major Baillie, attributing 
these proceedings of the nabob not so much to caprice or per- 
sonal resentment as to factious . intrigues encouraged by the 
course which the governor->general had pursued with regard 
to him, forwarded in September, 1815, a letter dated five 
months before, in which he gave free utterance to his feelings. 
The governor- general in replying did not hesitate to express 
his opinion that the resident had displayed a grasping and domi- 
neering spirit, which justified the jealousy and resentment of 
both the late and the present nabob. In consequence of this 
rupture, the governor-general in council removed Major Baillie, 
and thus freed the nabob from all control in his internal admin- 
istration. This change was followed by great cordiality bet- 
ween the two governments, and to the satisfaction of both the 
loan of the second crore of rupees was discharged in May, 1816 , 
by a treaty which commuted it for a tract of territory which 
belonged to the British government, and was situated to the 
north-west of Oudh, on the frontiers of Nepal. The governor- 
general, satisfied that the affairs of the country had improved 
since the irritating interference with the internal administration 
had ceased, ventured to recommend another change, with the 
view of giving Oudh still more the character of an independent 
sovereignty. 

The Nabobs of Oudh had hitherto been satisfied with the 
title of Nabob Vizir, intimating that they were the hereditary 
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vizirs or prime ministers of the Great Mughul. They were 
accordingly regarded not as the equals, but as the servants of 
the King of Delhi. So much was this distinction regarded in 
practice, that the governor-general, during a second visit to Luck- 
now, was witness to an act of humiliation imposed by it. Two 
brothers of the King of Delhi were living there on pensions 
furnished partly by the Company and partly by the nabob. 
Notwithstanding this subordinate position, etiquette gave them 
such decided precedence, that when the nabob met them in the 
streets of his own capital, his elephant was made to kneel in 
token of homage. The thing seemed to the governor-general so 
incongruous, that he suggested to the nabob the propriety of 
ridding himself of all such forms of servility. He had advised 
him on his accession to dispense with application to Delhi for 
confirmation or investiture, and he now advised him to assume 
a title which would declare him to be no longer the servant, 
but the equal of the Mughul. The only restriction was, that 
change of title should make no change in the nabob’s relations 
with the British government. The governor-general seems to 
have been apprehensive that the throne of Delhi might be 
occupied by a prince hostile to British union, and he therefore 
deemed it good policy to convert the two heads of the Muham- 
medans in India into rival sovereigns. The nabob, whose 
pride and ambition were thus flattered, hastened to act on the 
governor-general’s suggestion, and in 1819, to the extreme 
indignation of the court of Delhi, and the dissatisfaction of 
Muhammedans generally, issued a proclamation declaring his 
future designation to be Abu Muzaffar , Moiz-ud-din, Shak-i-Zaman, 
Ghazi-ud-din, Hyder Shah, Padshah-i-Awadh, “the Victorious— the 
Upholder of the Faith — the King of the Aga — Ghazi-ud-din, 
Hyder Shah — King of Oudh.” The soundness of the governor- 
general’s judgment in this matter has been questioned; but the 
subject was too insignificant to deserve all the discussion which 
it provoked, and has already lost any little interest which once 
belonged to it. In regard to the condition of Oudh, it is neces- 
sary only further to add, that it scarcely justified the flattering 
picture which the governor-general drew of the happy con- 
sequences resulting from the nabob’s uncontrolled internal 
management. British troops were repeatedly called out to assist 
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in reducing refractory zamindars; and in the beginning of 
1822, in the vicinity of Sultanpur alone, a British detachment 
dismantled above seventy of their forts. Bands of armed 
robbers, countenanced by the zamindars and connived at by 
the police, haunted the jungles, and not unfrequently passed 
the frontier to carry on their depredations within the British 
territory. 

The relations with the Nizam did not undergo much change 
during the administration of the Marquis of Hastings, but 
several events took place which on various accounts deserve 
more than a passing notice. The nominal administration of the 
government was vested in the Nizam’s favourite Munir-ul- 
Miilk, but the real power was exercised by the Hindu Ghandu 
Lai in concert with the resident. The Nizam, indignant at not 
having the absolute control, allowed matters to take their course, 
and when asked for his opinion, sullenly answered that it was 
of no use to give it, as he had no interest. .Ghandu Lai was 
able and active, but aware of his precarious position in con- 
sequence of the hostility felt to him at court, endeavoured to 
make friends there by a liberal distribution of money to all the 
courtiers or their retainers who possessed any influence, or 
could furnish him with information by acting as spies. So pro- 
fuse were his bribes that part of them were said to find their 
way to the hoards of the Nizam himself, and Munir-ul-Mulk, 
whose testimony, however, being that of an enemy, must be 
taken with qualification, said that the whole of the Nizam’s 
family was bribed, every one of his own servants was in Ghandu 
LaPs pay, and even his own mother-in-law sent him a daily 
report of whatever occurred in the inmost recesses of his house. 
This system required an enormous expenditure, which the 
minister endeavoured to meet, partly by rapacious exactions, 
and partly by loans at exorbitant interest from the bankers of 
Hyderabad. The revenues were let to the highest bidders, and 
the contractors, intent only on profit, employed so much viol- 
ence and extortion, that the cultivators abandoned their lands 
in despair, and both the revenue and the population rapidly 
diminished. 

As British influence had placed and was mainta ining Ghandu 
Lai in power, the supreme government felt responsible for his 
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proceedings, and on the representations of the resident ordered 
a stringent control to be exercised over him. Among other 
sources of financial embarrassment was his connection with a 
mercantile house which had been established at Hyderabad 
under the firm of William Palmer and Co., and which, being 
recommended by Mr. Russell, then resident, had so far succeed- 
ed, in 1814, in obtaining not merely the permission, but the 
countenance of the governor-general in council, that he was 
instructed to show it every proper degree of encouragement 
consistent with the treaty with the Nizam. Chandu Lai’s pecu- 
niary necessities soon brought him into intimate communica- 
tion with the firm, and he obtained considerable advances from 
it. In 1816 William Palmer and Co. professed to doubt whether 
their dealings with the Nizam’s government were not struck at 
by Act 37 Geo. III. c. 142. The 28th section of this act, pro- 
ceeding on the preamble that “the practice of British subjects 
lending money, or being concerned in the lending of the same, 
or in transactions for. the borrowing money for, or lending 
money to the native princes in India, has been productive of 
much mischief, and is the source of much usury and extortion,” 
enacts that from the 1st of December, 1797, “no British subject 
shall by himself, or by any other person directly or indirectly 
employed by him, lend any money or other valuable thing to 
any native prince in India, by whatever name or description 
such native prince shall be called; nor shall any British subject 
be concerned either by himself, or by any other person, either 
directly or indirectly, in raising or procuring any money for 
such native prince, or as being security for such loan or money; 
nor shall any British subject lend any money or other valuable 
thing to any other person for the purpose of being lent to any 
such native prince; nor shall any British subject by himself, or 
by any other person, either directly or indirectly, for his use or 
benefit, take, receive, hold, enjoy, or be concerned in any bond, 
note, or other security or assignment granted or to be granted 
after the 1st day of December next, for the loan, or for the repay- 
ment of money or other valuable thing.” The violation of 
the law was to be treated as a misdemeanour, and the security 
taken for the money lent, was “to be’null and void to all intents 
and purposes.” 


Notwithstanding the minuteness and stringency of the above 
prohibitions, it was expressly declared that the things forbidden 
were unlawful, only provided they were done <c without the 
consent and approbation of the court of directors of the East 
India Company, or the consent and approbation of the governor 
in council of one of the said Company’s governments in India, 
first had and obtained in writing.” If the previous dealings of 
William Palmer and Go. were, as they themselves suspected, 
illegal, it is very questionable if any subsequent consent would 
have cured them; but they were naturally anxious to be in 
safety for the future, and succeeded on application in obtaining 
the requisite consent of the governor-general in council, subject 
only to the reservation that the resident should have full per- 
mission to satisfy himself at any time as to the nature of the 
transactions in Which the firm might engage in consequence of 
the permission then granted. Backed by the countenance of the 
supreme government they extended their pecuniary transactions 
with Chandu Lai, and in particular undertook with its full 
cognizance to provide the pay of the reformed troops in Berar 
and Aurangabad. The regular payment of the troops being 
indispensable to their efficiency, the sanction to this transaction 
was the more easily obtained, from its being asserted that 
the native bankers would not advance the necessary funds at 
the same rate of interest, or on the security of assignments of 
. revenue. 

* William Palmer and Co. had as yet only been experimenting 
on the credulity of the supreme government, and on finding 
how readily all their requests were complied with, entered into 
a negotiation for a loan to Chandu Lai of sixty lacs of rupees 
(£600,000). Their application for the sanction of this loan was 
forwarded to Calcutta by Mr. Russell, the resident, who recom- 
mended it on the ground that equally advantageous terms 
could not be obtained through any other agency. The loan, 
according to Chandu Lai’s statement, was to be employed in 
reducing the arrears due to the public establishments, in paying 
off heavy incumbrances held by native bankers and others, and 
in making advances to the ryots to enable them to cultivate 
their lands. The propose d mode of application was unexception- 
able, but some degree of suspicion had been aroused, and the 
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resolution to sanction the loan, opposed by two members of 
the supreme council, was carried only by the casting vote 
of the governor-general. This was particularly unfortunate, as 
one of the leading members of the firm of William Palmer 
and Co. had married a ward whom the governor-general had 
brought up in his family and loved like a daughter, and 
persons were uncharitable enough to suggest that the relation 
thus established had clouded his judgment, and gained his 
consent to an arrangement of which he would otherwise have 
been the first to perceive the impropriety. 

In 1820, shortly after the sanction to the new loan had been 
granted, a despatch was received from the directors strongly 
disapproving of the whole of the transactions relating to the firm 
of Palmer and Go., and enjoining both that the consent which 
had been given with the view of legalizing their proceedings 
should be withdrawn, and that in the event of any discussion 
as to the claims of the firm on the Nizam, the British govern- 
ment should not interfere to enforce them. In consequence of 
these instructions the firm was interdicted from future pecuniary 
dealings with the Nizam’s minister. Had William Palmer and 
Co. been acting in an honourable and straightforward manner, 
they might have complained with justice of the severity of this 
sudden interdict and the ruin in which it might involve them; 
but when the real state of the case was investigated, their 
explanations were considered shuffling and evasive, and the 
so-called loan of sixty lacs proved little better than a fiction and 
fraud. Like Chandu Lai they had represented the loan as an 
entirely new advance made for specific purposes, whereas Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, who had become resident at Hyderabad, had 
little difficulty in discovering, notwithstanding the mysterious 
manner in which the accounts were stated, that there had been 
no real advance, and that the loan of sixty lacs was nothing 
more than the transfer Of a previous debt of that amount, 
claimed by the firm from the Nizam, to a new account. They 
had thus obtained the sanction of the supreme government by 
false pretences. As soon as the real facts were discovered, the 
governor-general became fully alive to the gross imposition 
which had been practised upon him, and characterized it as it 
deserved. For a moment imputations affecting the governor- 


general’s personal integrity were whispered in some quarters, 
but another moment dissipated them, and the worst that could 
be said was, that from not exercising due caution he had allow- 
ed his confidence to be abused. This unfortunate affair is the 
more to be lamented from having brought the administration 
of the Marquis of Hastings to a close sooner than he intended. 
Mortified at the want of confidence which the instructions from 
the directors implied, and stung to the quick by the suspicion 
which some of their expressions seemed to insinuate, he tendered 
his resignation in 1821, and finally quitted India on the 1st of 
January, 1823. 

The political changes effected by the Marquis of Hastings, 
though they constitute at once the leading feature and the high- 
est merit of his administration, ought not to make us forget the 
important internal reforms which he introduced into the various 
branches of the public service. Several of these reforms cannot 
be said to have originated with himself. Some were pressed 
upon his notice by the home authorities, and others suggested 
by such eminent public servants as Sir Thomas Monro, Sir 
John Malcolm, the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, &c. Still to the Marquis of Hastings belongs 
the merit of singling out those which were most worthy of being 
adopted, and making the necessary arrangements for carrying 
them into practical effect; In the judicial department the 
accumulation of undecided cases had become a crying evil, and 
amounted in fact to a denial of justice. The causes were suffi- 
ciently obvious — the undue multiplication of forms, which, 
though meant to secure regularity of procedure, protracted 
litigation, while the number of judges was far too small for the 
business allotted to them. A considerable diminution of the evil 
was obtained by shortening and simplifying process in cases where 
quickness of despatch was scarcely of less importance than 
accuracy of decision, and by increasing both the number and 
the emoluments of the native judges. At the same time the juris- 
diction of these judges was greatly extended. Munsifs, at first rest- 
ricted to cases of the value of 50 rupees, were made competent 
to cases of 150; and sadar amirs, also limited at first to 50, 
were ultimately allowed to adjudge in cases of 500. Encourage- 
ment was also given to panchayats, a kind of courts where the 
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judges acted as arbiters; and while both their constitution and 
procedure were regulated, their decisions were declared un- 
challengeable on any ground but that of corruption. In criminal 
justice the chief alteration consisted in an abandonment of the 
rule laid down by Lord Cornwallis, that the offices of collector 
and judge, or magistrate, were never to be combined. The native 
rule was the very reverse of this, and by returning to it, while 
the duties of collector were not seriously interfered with, a great 
number of criminal cases were summarily disposed of by judges 
in whose impartiality confidence could be placed. 

In no branch of the public service was improvement more 
wanted than that of revenue. In Bengal no fundamental alter- 
ation could be made. The permanent settlement had been 
finally and irrevocably adopted, and the utmost that could be 
done was to enact regulations for the correction of previous 
errors, or to provide for altered circumstances. Among the 
regulations thus adopted under the permanent settlement, notice 
is due to those which checked fraud and precipitancy in the 
sale of land for arrears of revenue, and still more to those 
which gave to the ryot a protection which he had never before 
enjoyed, at least under the permanent settlement of Bengal. 
By an extraordinary oversight or deliberate perpetration of 
injustice, the sale of a zamindari abolished all sub-tenures, 
and the purchaser was entitled if he chose to oust and order 
off every occupant whom he found upon it. Instead of this 
iniquitous and tyrannical law, it was now enacted that tenants 
and cultivators having a hereditary or prescriptive right of 
occupancy could not be dispossessed so long as they paid 
their customary rents, and that those rents could not be in- 
creased except in specified circumstances. It was indeed high 
time to take effectual measures for checking all the forms of 
injustice and oppression which had prevailed in the collection 
of the public revenues. In Cuttack, in particular, though belong- 
ing to the Bengal presidency, and at no great distance from its 
capital, the abuses had become so intolerable that the people 
were goaded into a rebellion, which spread over the greater 
part of the province, and continued to rage from 1817 to 1819. 
The revenue exacted from the province, owing to the erroneous 
principle on which it had been calculated, was excessive. Under 


the Marathas it had averaged little more than ten lacs, and 
these subject to numerous deductions. Under the British it 
amounted, without deduction, to nearly twelve lacs, afterwards 
so much increased by random augmentations as to amount, in 
1816-17, to nearly fourteen lacs. Under this system of extortion 
arrears quickly accumulated, and many of the old zamindars, 
driven from their estates by sales not only forced but often 
fraudulent, were replaced by new men, who were hated alike 
for their rapacity and intrusion. After a kind of reign of terror 
had commenced, the people of Khurda, who had been most 
mercilessly dealt with, found a leader in Jagbandhu, the principal 
military officer of the raja. So general was the disaffection that 
in a few' weeks he was heading above 3,000 insurgents. The 
successes which he gained before a sufficient force was collected 
to oppose him, were of course soon checked, but his adherents 
continued to act in desultory bodies, and tranquillity was not 
restored till effectual steps were taken to convince the people 
that their grievances would be redressed. In accordance with 
the recommendations of a commissioner, specially appointed, 
large arrears were cancelled, sales of defaulting estates in many 
instances suspended, and the amount of former assessments con- 
siderably reduced. On inquiry, many instances of oppression 
and extortion were established, not only against native officials, 
but their European superiors, who, if not directly guilty, had 
incurred responsibility by connivance. The former were justly 
punished, the latter displaced, and though Jagbandhu did not 
surrender till several years later, so little of the insurrectionary 
spirit remained that in August, 1819, a general amnesty was 
proclaimed. The lesson of Cuttack was not lost upon the govern- 
ment, and care was taken, by searching out and correcting 
abuses, to prevent similar risings in other quarters. 

Though the establishment of the permanent settlement in the 
ancient provinces of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa precluded the 
introduction of fundamental changes in regard to them, a large 
field for experiment lay open in the ceded and conquered pro- 
vinces. The permanent settlement, once eulogized as the perfec- 
tion of wisdom, had fallen into disfavour, particularly with the 
home authorities, who had peremptorily forbidden its extension. 
The proper substitute for it was not yet finally decided, and 
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the Marquis of Hastings certainly took the wisest course which 
could be adopted under such circumstances, by leaving the 
question open, and in the meantime taking active and extensive 
measures to acquire the knowledge which was necessary for its 
right decision. Among the temporary arrangements by which the 
revenue was to be collected, in the interval, the preference was 
given, particularly in the upper provinces, to the system known 
by the name of village settlement, which fixes a certain amount 
of assessment on each village or community, and levying the 
whole from one or more individuals acting as the representatives 
of the villagers, leaves it to them, subject to an appeal to the 
civil courts, to adjust the proportion due by each individual 
cultivator. In the Madras presidency, though the zamindars’ 
settlement had been early introduced into the Northern 
Circars, the Company’s jaghir, and the districts of Madura and 
Tinnevelli, and the village settlement had also been adopted 
in different quarters, a decided preference was given to another 
system known by the name of the ryotwar settlement, which 
found a powerful advocate and able administrator in Sir Thomas 
Monro. The peculiarity of this settlement is that it dispenses 
with middlemen, and brings the ryots into immediate contact with 
government. An annual adjustment is made with each individual 
cultivator, by fixing a maximum money rent, according to the 
quantity, fertility, and estimated produce of the land he actually 
cultivates. Should the sum thus fixed eventually prove excessive, 
proportionable reductions are made. The great objections to 
this settlement are the amount of labour which it entails on the 
collectors, and the constant fluctuations which it causes in the 
amount of revenue. In answer to these objections the advocates 
of- the settlement hold out the prospect of being able in 
course of years to obtain sqch a correct average of the actual 
capability of each field, as to allow the rent to be permanently 
fixed, and thus render an annual adjustment unnecessary. In 
the presidency of Bombay the zamindary settlement was pre- 
vented by the impossibility of finding individuals who could be 
considered as zamindars, and the revenue was collected on no 
very uniform principle, partly by the village and partly by the 
ryotwar settlements, either separate or combined. Perhaps too 
much importance had been attached to the mere mode of 
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the public records, which regarded the administration of the 
Marquis of Hastings, and might enable the court to judge of 
the propriety of a further pecuniary reward. The second motion 
was carried, and some time having elapsed before the voluminous 
documents for which it called could be printed, the discussion 
was not revived till the 1 1th of February, 1825, when at a meet- 
ing of the general court it was moved that there was nothing 
in the papers relating to the transactions with William Palmer 
and Go., which in the slightest degree affected the personal 
character or integrity of the late governor-general. This motion 
was met by an amendment which, while admitting that the 
purity of his motives could not be impeached, approved of 
certain despatches sent to Bengal, in which the directors strongly 
censured the countenance given to the above firm. After a dis- 
cussion, prolonged for seven days, a ballot was taken and proved 
in favour of the amendment. Here the matter rested, and a 
simple error of judgment (for it was admitted on all hands to 
be nothing more) was held sufficient to justify the withholding 
of a pecuniary reward, which would otherwise have been 
bestowed without a dissentient voice, and which, if ever due 
to a governor-general, certainly ought not to have been denied 
to the Marquis of Hastings. 


The Burmese War 


B R ITISH politics, at the time when the Marquis of 
Hastings intimated his intended resignation, were in an 
unsettled state. Queen Caroline had returned to England, and 
ministers, urged on by Qeorge IV, had reluctantly committed 
themselves to that great scandal known by the name of the 
Queen 8 Trial. Mr. Canning, who was then president of the 
Board of Control, had publicly intimated his determination not 
to take part in it, and therefore, on the 24th of June, 1820 
when, in consequence of the queen’s refusal to submit to a com- 
promise recommended by a large majority of the House of 
Commons, it was seen that- the trial must proceed, he tendered 
his resignation. The king refused to receive it, and made it 
possible for him to continue in office, by leaving him at perfect 
liberty to follow his own inclinations with regard to the trial. 
Mr. Canning accordingly, though still retaining office, went 
abroad, and did not return until the bill of pains and penalties 
had been withdrawn. The unhappy questions connected with 
it still continued to be agitated, and Mr. Canning, feeling the 
incongruity of remaining in a ministry with which he could 
not act in a matter of the greatest moment, again tendered his 
resignation. This time it was accepted, and he once more went 

L^ ad ; ® e ' ng thus 0Ut of P lace when the Marquis of Hastings 
intimated his resignation, he readily consented, in March 1822 
to succeed him as governor-general. His preparations for the 
voyage were immediately bommenced, and he had nearly com- 
pleted them when the melanholy death of the Marquis of 
Londonderry threw open the doors of ministry to him, and he 
esigned his Indian appointment to accept that of secretary of 
state for foreign affairs. y 
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The office of governor-general having thus become once 
more vacant, two candidates were put forward— Lord Amherst, 
whose conduct during his embassy to China, thoughit had receiv- 
ed the entire approbation of the directors, had not yet been 
rewarded; and Lord William Bentinck, whose summary dismissal 
from the government of Madras on grounds which had since 
been considered insufficient, gave him some claim to the still 
higher honour which the directors now had it in their power 
to bestow. Lord Amherst was preferred, but did not arrive till 
several months after the departure of his predecessor. In the 
interval the office of governor-general devolved on Mr. John 
Adam, as the senior member of council. It was not to be ex- 
pected that during this short and uncertain interregnum Mr. 
Adam would venture on any new measure of importance. All 
he had to do was to carry on the government as before, to 
complete any transactions which remained unfinished, and to 
take the initiative only when delay would obviously have been 
mischievous. Though inclined thus to regulate his procedure, 
Mr. Adam felt constrained, particularly on two occasions, 
to act in a manner which subjected him to some degree of 
unpopularity. 

Mr. Adam had from the first strenuously objected to the 
encouragement given to the house of William Palmer and Co., 
and therefore lost no time in following out the orders which 
the court of directors transmitted on the subject. The debt due 
to the firm by the Nizam was accordingly discharged by an 
advance of the Company on the security of the tribute which 
they were bound to pay to the Nizam for the Northern Circars, 
and to prevent the recurrence of similar entanglements, the 
order to interdict all future pecuniary dealings with the court 
of Hyderabad was strictly enforced. The measure proved fatal 
to the house of William Palmer and Co. Had they alone been 
the sufferers, no regret could have been felt for their downfall. 
Unfortunately many individuals who had no share in their 
misconduct were involved by it, and complained, not without 
some degree of plausibility, that had less precipitation been 
used, and the firm been allowed to wind up gradually, the 
eventual loss might have been greatly diminished. The answer, 
however, is that in the affair of William Palmer and Co., Mr. 
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Adam acted ministerially, and had no option but to yield 
implicit obedience to the orders which he received. In the other 
measure he acted more on his own judgment, and, we are 
inclined to think, with less discretion. 

The press, from the difficulty of leaving it free while the 
government was absolute, had engaged the attention of succes- 
sive administrations, and been subjected from time to time to 
restrictions more or less/stringent. A regular censorship had at 
last been established, and no newspaper was allowed to be 
printed without being “previously inspected by the secretary 
to the government, or by a person authorized by him for that 
purpose.” The penalty for offending was “immediate embarka- 
tion for Europe.” At first the censorship applied only to news- 
papers. Earl Minto, during the whole of whose government 
“there appears,” according to Sir John Malcolm, “to have been 
a very vigilant superintendence of the press,” placed religious 
publications under similar fetters, and in 1813 directed, “not 
only that the newspapers, notices, handbills, and all ephem- 
eral publications, should be sent to the chief secretary for 
revision, but that the titles of all works intended for publica- 
tion should be transmitted to the same officer, who had the 
option of requiring the work itself to be sent for his examin- 
ation, if he deemed it necessary.” Sir John Malcolm, from 
whose Political India, vol. ii. p. 299, the above passage is quoted, 
lauds “these additional restrictions on the press” as evincing 
“the necessity of increased vigilance to check a growing evil,” 
and yet, as if for the very purpose of showing that the evil 
could not be “growing,” immediately bears the following 
testimony: “It is worthy of observation that from the time the 
office of censor was established, though there were never less 
than five newspapers published at Calcutta, in which every 
kind of European intelligence, and all matters of general and 
local interest, were inserted, there did not occur, from 1801 
till 1820, a period of twenty years, one occasion on which 
government was compelled even to threaten to send any indivi- 
dual to England.” In 1818 the Marquis of Hastings abolished 
the censorship. In reply to an address from the inhabitants of 
Madras, he thus stated his reasons: “My removal of restrictions 
from the press has been mentioned in laudatory language. I 
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might easily have adopted that procedure without any length 
of cautious consideration, from my habit of regarding the 
freedom of publication as a natural right of my fellow-subjects, 
to be narrowed only by special and urgent cause assigned. The 
seeing no necessity for those invidious shackles might have 
sufficed to make me break them. I know myself, however, to 
have been guided in the step by a positive and well-weighed 
policy. If our motives of action are worthy, it must be wise to 
render them intelligible throughout an empire, our hold on 
which is opinion. Further, it is salutary for supreme authority 
even when its intentions are most pure, to look to the control 
of public scrutiny; while conscious of rectitude that authority 
can lose nothing of its strength by its exposure to general 
comment On the contrary, it requires incalculable addition of 
force. These remarks, however true in themselves, were not 
applicable to the circumstances, since the governor-general, 

though he speaks of breaking -those invidious shackles,” and 

subjecting the “supreme authority” to “general comment,” 
showed that he meant nothing of the kind, by issuing the follow- 
ing regulations— “The editors of newspapers are prohibited 
from publishing any matter coming under the following heads: . 
1. Animadversions on the measures and proceedings of the 
honourable court of directors, or other public authorities in 
England, connected with the government in India; or disquisi- 
tions on political transactions of the local administration; or 
offensive remarks levelled at the public conduct of the members 
of council of the judges of the supreme court, or of the lord- 
bishop of Calcutta. 2. Discussions having a tendency to create 
alarm or suspicion among the native population, of any intend- 
ed interference with their religious opinions. 3. The republica- 
tion from English or other newspapers of passages coming under 
any of the above heads, or otherwise calculated to affect the 
British power or reputation in India. 4. Private scandal and 
personal remarks on individuals tending to excite dissension in 
society. Assuming that, in the actual condition of India, 
these regulations, or at least some modification of them, was 
mdispensabie it was obviously absurd to speak of the abolition 
of the censorship as equivalent to the establishment of freedom, 
and .Sir John Malcolm states the simple truth when he observes. 
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“by this measure the name of an invidious office was abolished, 
and the responsibility of printing offensive matter was removed 
from a public functionary to the author or editor; but this 
change, so far from rescinding any of the restrictions upon the 
press, in reality imposed them in as strong, if not in a stronger 
degree, than any measure that had before been adopted.” 

Shortly after the abolition of the censorship, a newspaper 
entitled the Calcutta Journal was established by Mr. James Silk 
Buckingham, as proprietor and editor. It was conducted with 
much talent, but much less in accordance with the governor- 
general’s regulations than with the views which he was under- 
stood to have sanctioned in his reply to the Madras address, 
and hence Mr. Buckingham had been more than once warned 
that, unless he acted with more circumspection, he would for- 
feit his licence to remain in India, and be shipped off for 
England. The governor-general, however, was unwilling to 
take a step which it would be impossible to reconcile with his 
rather high-flown sentiments on the advantages of free dis- 
cussion, and therefore quitted India without carrying his 
menace into execution. Mr. Adam, who was not restrained by 
any such scruples, signalized his short tenure of office by a 
kind of crusade against the press. Without venturing to re- 
establish the censorship, he obliged every printer to obtain a 
licence before he could print a newspaper, pamphlet, or any 
other work whatever, and gave a practical proof of his deter- 
mination that the regulations of the Marquis of Hastings were 
no longer to remain a dead letter by actually putting them in 
force against Mr. Buckingham and shipping him off for England. 
By this decided step he incurred much obloquy, as it was 
generally felt that the offence, which consisted merely in the 
insertion of a paragraph ridiculing the appointment of one of 
the chaplains of the Scotch church to the office of clerk to the 
committee of stationery, was not of so grave a character as to 
justify the severe punishment with which he visited it. The 
offence, at all events, was not of a kind which required to be 
immediately put down by a strong hand, and Mr. Adam would 
have acted in a more becoming manner had he refrained from 
using his short tenure of office for the purpose of displaying 
his known hostility to freedom of the Indian press, and left it 
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to the new governor-general to deal with the offending prop- 
rietor of the Calcutta Journal in his own way. Though Mr. 
Buckingham failed to obtain redress either from the court of 
proprietors, before whom his case was repeatedly brought, or from 
the privy-council, who refused an application to rescind the 
press regulations, he never allowed the subject to be lost sight 
of, and ultimately succeeded in procuring compensation for 
his loss in the form of an annuity. 

Lord Amherst arrived at Calcutta on the 1st of August, 1823, 
and was no sooner installed in his office of governor-general, 
than he found himself involved in hostilities with a new and 
untried enemy, beyond the proper bounds of India. The 
countries immediately beyond the Company^ eastern frontier, 
after being long possessed by petty chiefs, from whom no great 
danger could be apprehended, had gradually fallen under the 
dominion of the King of Ava, the sovereign of the Burman 
empire, and a collision which had often been imminent had at 
last become inevitable. Assam in the north-east, Kachar in the 
centre, and Arakan in the south-east, along the eastern shores 
of Bengal, either formed part of the Burman empire, or were in 
course of being incorporated with it; and it was scarcely possible 
that a people so arrogant as the Burmese, and unconscious of 
the extent of the British resources, after pushing their conquests 
to our Indian frontier, would be contented to remain there 
without attempting encroachment. Nor were plausible pretexts 
wanting. Arakan, though inhabited by a people identical in 
origin with the Burmese, formed an independent kingdom till 
1784, when Minderagi Prahu, King of Ava, taking advant- 
age of some intestine dissensions, crossed the Yumadong 
Mountains, subdued it, annexed it to his empire, and placed 
it under the government of a viceroy. The new rule was so 
oppressive, that great numbers of the Arakanese or Mugs, as 
they were usually termed, fled from the tyranny which they 
despaired of being able to resist, and were allowed to settle on 
certain tracts of waste land within or bordering on Chittagong. 
Here many of them became industrious cultivators, but more 
of them preferred to live as marauders, and retaliate, by means 
of plundering incursions, the injuries they had suffered. 

In 1 793, three chiefs, or, as they are sometimes described, 
leaders of banditti, fled across the border into Chittagong, and 
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were followed across the Naaf by, a body of Burmese, who 
had orders not to quit the pursuit, how far soever it might 
carry them, till they had captured the fugitives. The pursuers 
who thus crossed the Naaf were estimated at 5,000, and to 
support them, if opposition should be offered, an army of 
20,000 men began to assemble in Arakan. This violation of the 
British frontier at first only called forth a strong remonstrance, 
but the Burmese officer, while disclaiming hostile intentions, 
plainly intimated that he would not retire till the fugitives were 
given up, and to show that he was in earnest, stockaded his camp. 
Such a defiance aroused even the timid spirit of Sir John Shore, 
who was then governor-general, and a detachment was sent to 
compel the Burmese to retire. The beneficial effect of this decid- 
ed step was neutralized by a promise that the British government, 
if satisfied of the guilt of the fugitives, would deliver them 
up. On this assurance, the Burmese officer withdrew, and of 
course was able to boast that he had gained his point. This 
boast was fully confirmed when the fugitives, after undergoing 
the form of a trial, were pronounced guilty, and handed over 
to the tender mercies of their enemies. What these would be 
must have been foreseen, and therefore, however much we may 
be shocked at the dastardliness and inhumanity which consigned 
them to such a fate, we cannot be surprised to learn that 
two of them were shut up in closed cells and starved to death; 
the third contrived to escape. When the whole circumstances 
are considered, it must be admitted that the Burmese only drew 
a very natural inference, when they attributed the delivery of 
the fugitives to fear. At all events any doubts which they might 
have had on the subject must have been removed, when the 
governor-general, so far from insisting on any apology for the 
violation of the British territory, showed himself only anxious 
to conciliate the good-will of the King of Ava, and in 1795 
despatched Captain Symes on a friendly mission to his court. 

During 1797 and 1798, the continuance of oppression in 
Arakan was followed by a vast increase of emigrants into the 
Chittagong districts. To prevent the repetition of a Burmese 
incursion and consequent misunderstandings, orders were 
given to check the emigration. This, however, was found 
to be no easy task. One party, when ordered to retire, boldly 
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replied: — “We will never return to the Arakan country; if you 
choose to slaughter us here, we are ready to die; if, by force, 
to drive us away, we will go and dwell in the jungles of the 
great mountains, which afford shelter for wild beasts.” Fugi- 
tives, amounting in the aggregate to 40,000, are described as 
“flying through wilds and deserts, without any preconcerted 
plan, numbers perishing from want, sickness, and fatigue. The 
road to the Naaf (the river separating Arakan from Chittagong) 
was strewed with the bodies of the aged and decrepit, and of 
mothers with infants at the breast.” It was impossible, without 
violating the dictates both of policy and humanity, to drive 
such multitudes to desperation by denying them an asylum, 
and the Marquis of Wellesley, now governor-general, appointed 
Captain Hiram Coca to superintend their location. Meanwhile 
the viceroy of Arakan had despatched a body of troops across 
the frontier in pursuit of the fugitives, and addressed a letter 
to the magistrate of Chittagong, in which he said: “If you, 
regarding former amity, will deliver us up all the refugees, 
friendship and concord will continue to subsist. If you keep 
in your country the slaves of our king, the broad path of 
intercourse between the states will be blocked up. Our dis- 
agreement is only about these refugees; we wrote to you to 
deliver them, and you have been offended thereat. We again 
write to you, who are in the province of Chittagong, on the 
part of the king of the Company, that we will take away the 
whole erf the Arakanese; and further, in order to take them 
away, more troops are coming. If you will keep the Arakanese 
in your country, the cord of friendship will be broken.” Mr. 
Stonehouse, the magistrate, replied that there could be no 
negotiation until the Burmese had retired, and declared his 
determination, if compelled, to use force for that purpose. To 
this alternative he actually had recourse, but unfortunately 
without success, for the Burmese, who had erected a strong 
stockade, repulsed the attempt made to dislodge them. Further 
hostilities had become apparently inevitable, when the Burmese 
retired of their own accord, and the governor-general, who 
was fully occupied elsewhere, availed himself of their with- 
drawal to attempt an amicable settlement. With this view he 
deputed lieutenant Hill on a mission to the viceroy of Arakan. 


The King of Ava, then occupied with schemes for the conquest 
of Assam, deemed it expedient to profess moderation, and 
sent an ambassador to Calcutta. The result was, that the ambas- 
sador departed apparently satisfied with the explanations and 
promises given to him. These were in effect, that all Mugs 
who could be proved guilty of crimes would be surrendered, 
and that in future no subjects of the Burman empire would be 
received as emigrants within the British territories. 

The amicable settlement proved to be a delusion, for in 1800 
the viceroy of Arakan demanded the unconditional surrender 
of the fugitives, and threatened invasion if the demand were 
not immediately complied with. Affairs of greater moment made 
it inexpedient to resent this menace, and therefore the governor- 
general, choosing to regard it as the unauthorized act of the 
viceroy, sent Colonel Symes on a second mission to Ava in 
1802. According to the official despatch, he succeeded in 
impressing the Burmese court with full confidence in the good 
faith and friendly views of the British government, and received 
similar assurances in return, but subsequent information has 
proved this to be a gross mis-statement. Colonel Symes was 
only admitted to a single and disdainful audience of the king, 
while the letter which he delivered from the governor-general 
was not even honoured with an answer, unless that name is 
given to a paper of questionable authenticity in which the 
subject-matter of the. letter was passed unnoticed. Considering 
the circumstances under which the mission was sent, a better 
reception was scarcely deserved, and ought not to have been 
anticipated. 

In 1809 it .was ascertained that the Burmese had long been 
meditating the conquest of the British provinces of Chittagong 
and Dacca, and it is hence easy to understand how readily, 
before they even prepared for an open rupture, they availed 
themselves of the proceedings of the Arakanese emigrants, to 
keep an open ground of quarrel. And it is not to be denied 
that their complaints were often too well founded. In 1811 an 
emigrant chief of the name of Khyen-bran, usually printed 
in English King-bearing, collecting a large body of his country- 
men, burst suddenly into Arakan, overran the whole country, 
and compelled the capital itself to capitulate: Earl Minto imme- 
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diately despatched Captain Canning, who had previously been 
employed on two missions to Ava, to disavow all connection 
with the insurgents, and declare the anxious desire of the British 
government for the continuance of friendly relations. On arriv- 
ing at Rangoon, Captain Canning found not only that a strong 
belief of British connection with the revolt prevailed, but that, 
in anticipation of hostilities, an embargo had been laid on the 
British vessels in the port. He succeeded in inducing the viceroy 
of Pegu to remove the embargo, but about the same time 
received a letter from Calcutta informing him of the invasion 
of the British territory by the viceroy of Arakan, and ordering 
his immediate return. This had now become a task of some 
difficulty, for orders had arrived from the Burman capital to 
send Captain Canning thither with his consent or without it, 
the intention obviously being to detain him as a hostage for the 
delivery of Khyen-bran. The envoy, by his own firmness, and 
the presence of two of the Company’s armed vessels at Rangoon, 
defeated this project, and he succeeded in re-embarking for 
Calcutta. 

The invasion of the British territory by, the viceroy of 
Arakan had been the natural result of his successes over Khyen- 
bran, who, having encountered a large Burmese force, had 
sustained a complete defeat, and been driven back with his 
followers to their former haunts. Elated with victory, the 
viceroy, not satisfied with demanding the delivery of the rebels, 
intimated that if this were refused, he would invade the Com- 
pany’s territories with 60,000 men, and annex Chittagong and 
Dacca to the Burman empire. This menace having been met 
in a proper spirit, the court of Ava desisted from military 
demonstrations, and indicated a desire to negotiate. 

While matters were in this state, a person arrived with a com- 
mission from the King of Ava to proceed to Benaras, and 
purchase, some of the sacred works of the Hindus. This was the 
professed, but as had been suspected, it proved not to be the 
real object, for instead of purchasing books, he spent his time 
in intriguing against the British government. Shortly afterwards, 
another person arrived with a commission to proceed to Delhi. 
The purchase of manuscripts was as before his professed object, 
but as it was discovered that he had no less an object in view 
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than the formation of a general confederacy, for the purpose 
of expelling the British from India, the permission he asked was 
not granted, and an intimation was made to the Raja of Arakan, 
through whom the application had been made, that on furnish- 
ing a list of works and other articles wanted, they would be 
furnished without subjecting him to the trouble of deputing 
agents. Notwithstanding this somewhat ominous display of 
hostile designs, the form of negotiation was continued, and in 
1813 a mission arrived at Calcutta from the viceroy of Pegu. 
The letter accompanying it was certainly not flattering in 
Itk terms. Among other things it informed the governor-general 
(Earl Minto) that, by surrendering the Mug fugitives and 
sending them to Ava, he might obtain the royal pardon for the 
numerous falsehoods he had written, 

Khyen-bran having in the meantime recovered from the 
effects of his discomfiture, had again collected a large number 
of adherents, and renewed his incursions into the Burmese 
territories. Earl Minto had hiiherto treated the Arakanese 
refugees with great indulgence; but in September, 1813, having 
become possessed of a letter in which Khyen-bran avowed his 
intention to invade the Burmese territories, he deemed it neces- 
sary to put a check upon his movements, and issued a proclama- 
tion denouncing the proceedings of the insurgents, forbidding 
the subjects of the Gompany to give them any countenance, 
and offering rewards for the apprehension of their leaders. 
These measures were not very successful, and Khyen-bran 
continued his inroads with little interruption, till his death in 
the beginning of 1815. This event put an end to the border 
troubles, and to the consequent danger of an immediate colli- 
sion between the two states, but the Burmese were by no means 
satisfied, and continued from time to time to reiterate their 
demand for the surrender of the insurgents. The deputies from 
the viceroy of Pegu had not left Calcutta when Earl Moira 
was arrived to assume the government, but on finding that he 
was disposed to treat their application with no greater favour 
than his predecessor had done, they immediately returned to 
Rangoon. 

After the death of Khyen-bran, the depredations of the Mugs 
were seldom carried into Arakan, and some surprise therefore 
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was excited, when, in the beginning of 1817, Mr. Pechell, 
magistrate of Chittagong, received a letter from the Raja of 
Ramri, governor of the four Burman frontier provinces, written 
in a very bombastic style, and plainly intimating that nothing 
but the immediate surrender of all the Mugs would • prevent 
hostilities. “The Mugs of Arakan,” observed the Raja, "are the 
slaves of the King of Ava. The English government has assisted 
the Mugs of our four provinces, and given them a residence. 
There will be a quarrel between us and you like fire. Formerly 
the government of Arakan demanded the Mugs from the 
British government, which promised to restore them, but at 
length did not do so. Again the Mugs escaped from your hands, 
came and despoiled the four provinces, and went and received 
protection in your country. If at this time you do not restore 
them, according to my demand, or make delays in doing so, the 
friendship now subsisting between us will be broken.** This 
letter was delivered by the raja’s son, who told Mr. Pechell that 
its contents were dictated by the king, and that they therefore 
did not require arguments, but an answer. The governor-gen- 
eral, on being made acquainted with the raja’s letter, instructed 
Mr. Pechell to reply to it in a conciliatory but firm tone, and 
at the same time addressed a letter to the viceroy of Pegu, in 
which, after observing “that the British gevernment could not 
without a violation of the principles of justice, on which it 
invariably acts, deliver up a body of people who had sought 
its protection, and some of whom had resided within its terri- 
tories for thirty years,” he declared his confidence “that the 
enlightened mind of his Burmese majesty would perceive the 
inability of agitating a question, the further discussion of 
which could lead to no result advantageous to either state.*’ 
The relations with the court of Ava had in the meantime 
engaged the attention of the home authorities, and instructions 
as to the course to be pursued towards the fugitives had been 
sent out to the supreme government. In a letter dated 6th 
January, 181 5, they say: “We earnestly hope that you have not 
been driven to the necessity of delivering up Khyen-bran, 
because we observe that every Mug who is Suspected of being a 
partizan of Khyen-bran is put to death, and that a whole village 
containing about two thousand five hundred souls was massacred 
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on this account, when neither men, women, nor children were 
spared. If therefore, for the sake of avoiding hostilities with the 
King of Ava, you should have been compelled to the adoption 
of this measure, we trust that Khyen-bran has been the single 
person delivered, and that none of bis infatuated followers have 
been included in such a surrender.” In another letter dated 
19th May of the same year, after approving of a proposal 
to unite the Burmese with the British troops in suppressing 
the insurgents, they add: “We are pleased to observe that 
the magistrate was cautioned to avoid using language which 
might be interpreted by the Raja of Arakan into a promise, on 
the part of our government, to deliver the chiefs of the insur- 
gents to the Burmese, in the event of their surrendering them- 
selves to the British troops.” It is to be regretted that the home 
authorities subsequently abandoned these humane sentiments, 
and in the vain hope of preventing hostilities which had obvi- 
ously become inevitable, gave orders that in future all offending 
Mugs when apprehended should be delivered to the blood- 
thirsty Burmese. 

In 1818 the son of the Raja of Ramri arrived a second time 
at Chittagong, and desired to proceed to Calcutta, to deliver to 
the governor-general a letter, which he said his father had 
written by orders of the King of Ava. Its substance was as 
follows: — “The countries of Chittagong and Dacca, Murshid- 
abad and Kassimbazar do not belong to India. Those count- 
ries are ours. The British government is faithless. This was not 
formerly the case. It is not your right to receive the revenue 
of those countries; it is proper that you should pay the revenue 
of those countries to us; if you do not pay it, we will destroy 
your country.” This letter appears to have been written under 
the impression that the British government was so engrossed 
or rather overwhelmed by the Pindari war, as to be willing 
to make any sacrifice sooner than risk hostilities with so in- 
vincible a people as the Burmese imagined themselves to be. 
Before it was delivered, the Pindaris and Marathas, in whom the 
Burmese expected to find powerful allies, had been completely 
Subdued, and they themselves bad sustained a defeat from the 
Siamese. Under these altered circumstances, the Marquis of 
Hastings, who had apparently resolved to leave the Burmese 
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war as a legacy to his successor, fell upon the device of 
treating the offensive letter as a forgery. f< By this procedure,” 
says his lordship, “I evaded the necessity of noticing an inso- 
lent step, foreseeing that his Burmese majesty would be thoro- 
ughly glad of the excuse to remain quiet, when he learned that 
his secret allies had been subdued.” 

The claim which the Burmese monarch made to the districts 
mentioned in his letter was probably founded on the recent 
conquests which he had made, and which may have been sup- 
posed to carry the adjacent territories enumerated as accessories. 
One of the most important of these conquests was Assam, situ- 
ated to the north-east of Bengal, and consisting chiefly of an 
immense valley inclosed by mountains, and traversed longitu- 
dinally from east to west by the Brahmaputra. This territory, 
governed nominally by a raja, but in reality by a council of 
three ministers termed Gokains, who claimed it as their hered- 
itary right to appoint him and overrule all his proceedings, 
had fallen into a state bordering on anarchy. In 1809, the 
Raja Chandra Kanta, in endeavouring to rid himself of the 
Bura Gohain, was worsted, and after applying without success 
to the ' British government, called in the aid of the Burmese, 
who furnished him with a force of 6,000 men. The death of the 
Bura Gohain enabled the raja to dispense with foreign aid, but 
the Burmese had no sooner returned home than their presence 
was again required. A son of the Bura Gohain had raised up a 
new claimant to the throne, and obliged the raja to save him- 
self by flight to the confines of Bhutan. The Burmese again 
reinstated him, but soon began to covet the territory for them- 
selves. An open rupture hence ensued, and Chandra Kanta, 
unable to make head against the Burmese general, Mengyi 
Maha Bandula, lost the sovereignty of Assam, which was 
henceforth regarded as a dependency of Ava. Misunderstand- 
ings similar to those which had prevailed in regard to Arakan 
and Chittagong were the consequences of this new conquest, 
the British authorities complaining of depredations on their 
district of Rangpur, and the Burmese, without offering redress, 
insisting on the surrender of fugitives from Assam, and declaring 
their determination to follow them beyond the frontier. The 
conquests of Kachar, which encompassed the British district of 


Sylhet on the north and east, and of Manipur, which had been 
overrun by Alompra, the most celebrated of the Burmese sove- 
reigns, about the same time when he added Pegu and Arakan 
to his dominions, furnished additional points of contact at 
which collision was to be apprehended. 

For some years the vigilance of the British authorities in 
Chittagong had prevented any serious inroads into Arakan by 
the emigrants. The Burmese, however, were far from recipro- 
cating this forbearance, and had in fact entirely changed the 
position of affairs, by becoming themselves the aggressors. 
People following their avocations within the British boundaries 
'were slain, or carried off and sold as slaves, and these outrages 
were so openly encouraged as to make it plain that the Burmese, 
so far from desiring to prevent, were bent on provoking hostil- 
ities. Their recent conquests had satisfied them that they were 
invincible, and they believed that they had only to attempt the 
conquest of Bengal in order to achieve it. Their celebrated 
general, Maha Bandula, on his return from Assam, is reported 
to have said, that if his sovereign wished for Bengal he would 
engage to conquer it for him with no other troops than the 
strangers dependent upon A va; and according to another acco- 
unt, “from the king to the beggar, the Burmese were hot for a 
war with the English. 5 ’ Dr. Judson, the American missionary, 
who had resided ten years in the country, represents the prev- 
ailing feeling as often expressed in such words as the following: 
“The English are the inhabitants of a smalll and remote island. 
What business have they to come in ships from so great a dist- 
ance to dethrone kings, and take possession of countries they have 
no right to? They contrive to conquer and govern the black 
foreigners, the people of castes, who have puny frames and no 
courage. They have never yet fought with so strong and brave 
a people as the Burmese, skilled in the use of uve sword and 
spear. If they once fight with us, and we have an opportunity 
of manifesting our bravery, it will be an example to the black 
nations, which are now slaves to the English, and will encourage 
them to throw off the yoke.*’ This feeling could not fail to 
manifest itself sooner or later in overt acts. There was.no difficulty 
in finding a pretext. 

At the mouth of the Naaf was the small island of Shapuri, 
which had for many years been possessed by the British as 
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belonging to Chittagong. The Burmese set up a claim to this 
island, and on the 24th of September, 1823, a body of about 
1,000 men landing upon it, overpowered the British guard, and 
after killing or wounding several individuals, obliged the rest 
to save themselves by flight. The aggressors shortly Afterwards 
retired, but as they had escaped with impunity, and nothing 
but an unavailing expostulation from Calcutta Followed, the 
Burmese were confirmed in their belief that they had nothing 
to apprehend from British resentment. It was not, however, 
in this quarter that actual hostilities were to commence. In the 
north-east, a body of 4,000 Burmese and Assamese, penetrating 
by the Bharteke Pass, encamped at Bikrampur, about forty-five 
miles east of Sylhet, while a more considerable force advanced 
from Manipur. A British detachment, which had been pre- 
viously posted to guard the Sylhet frontier, advanced upon 
Bikrampur, and finding the Burmese engaged in completing a 
stockade, attacked them and put them to rout. The detachment 
was too feeble to follow up this advantage; and on its retiring 
within the British boundary, the two bodies of Burmese, amount- 
ing in all to about 6,000, effected a junction, advanced to 
Jatrapur, constructed stockades on both sides of the Surma, 
and advanced along its north bank till within 1,000 yards of a 
British post at Bhadrapur. Captain Johnstone, the officer in 
command, immediately attacked them, and carried the stock- 
ades at the point of the bayonet. The division from Assam was 
driven back in disorder into that territory; the division from 
Manipur managed better, and defended their stockade on the 
Surma so successfully that the British were obliged to retire. 

While hostilities had thus actually commenced in the north, 
they were about to commence in Arakan. The raja who govern- 
ed there had received orders to expel the British from Shapuri, 
be the cost what it might, and Maha Bandula, the most cele- 
brated of the Burmese generals, was appointed to the chief 
command. The island was in consequence once more seized, 
and the governor-general, unable any longer to put off the 
evil day by additional procrastination, had no alternative but 
to publish a declaration of war. This document, published on 
the 24th of February, 1824, is far too long to admit of quotation 
or even analysis. After a full detail of the circumstances, it 
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charges the court of Ava with having "grossly and wantonly 
violated the relations of friendship so long established between 
the two states,” and with having "compelled the British 
government to take up arms, not less in self-defence than for 
the assertion of its rights and the vindication of its insulted 
dignity and honour,” and concludes as follows: "Anxious 
however, to avert the calamities, of war, and retaining an 
unfeigned desire to avail itself of any proper opening which 
may arise for an accommodation of differences with the King 
of Ava, before hostilities shall have been pushed to an extreme 
length, the British government will be prepared even yet to 
listen to pacific overtures on the part of his Burmese majesty, 
provided that they are accompanied with the tender of an 
adequate apology, and involve the concession of such terms as 
are indispensable to the future security and tranquillity of the 

eastern frontier of Bengal.” 

In forming the plan of military operations it was necessary 
to take into consideration the nature of the. country, and the 
mode of warfare practised by the enemy. The country was 
almost a continuous tract of forest and marsh, completely inun- 
dated at certain seasons, and at all times teeming with vapours 
which made the atmosphere almost pestilential; and so little 
was known of the geography that, with the exception of a few 
narrow belts of land along the coast, or the banks of navigable 
rivers, it was entirely unexplored. To lead an army through 
such a country, even if the population had been friendly, 
would have been a task of no ordinary difficulty; but to force 
a passage through it, where all the available routes were occu- 
pied by an enemy possessed both of skill and courage, and pre- 
pared to meet their assailants with a murderous fire from 
behind trenches and stockades, so strongly constructed as to 

**?! a c r mU ° US Series of forts > was an enterprise, 
the difficulties of which afford the best explanation of the 
reluctance of successive governors-general to engage in it. It 
was a knowledge of. these difficulties, and confidence in their 
pecuhar mode of warfare, that made the Burmese so anxious to 
provoke an encounter. The Prince of Tharawadi, the brother 
of the King of Ava, when told that the Burmese soldiers 
could not cope with the British, replied, "We are skilled in 
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making trenches and stockades, which the English do not 
understand;” and there cannot be a doubt that to this skill they 
were mainly indebted for any successes which they obtained 
in the course of the war. Every individual soldier carried a 
spade or hoe as an essential part of his military equipment. 
With this, as the line advanced, he dug a hole, from which he 
fired away under cover till a nearer approach unearthed him. 
It was only, however, to retire to much better protection within 
his stockades. These usually formed complete inclosures of a 
square or oblong shape, varying in height from ten to twenty 
feet, constructed sometimes of solid beams of timber, prev- 
iously prepared, and sometimes of bamboos and young wood in 
a green state. The whole firmly and closely planted in the 
ground, and bound together at the top by transverse beams. 
With no more openings than were necessary for embrasures and 
loop-holes, formed a defensive work which did not yield 
readily to an ordinary cannonade, and was most effectually 
assailed by shells and rockets. Within the interior, platforms were 
fixed or embankments thrown up, on which gingals, or small 
guns, carrying a ball of six or twelve ounces, were planted, 
and occasionally, to increase the difficulty of access to the 
main work, it had the additional protection of outer and inner 
ditches, and of minor stockades, abattis, and similar outworks. 

In arranging the plan of a campaign in a country presenting 
such physical features, and against troops pursuing such a sys- 
tem of military tactics, the most advisable course seemed to be 
to avoid, as much as possible, the difficulties and tediousness of 
land routes, and endeavour to reach the interior by water. No 
doubt was entertained as to the practicability of the latter plan. 
The capital and other chief cities of the Burman empire were 
situated on the Ira wadi, which, if the proper season were 
chosen, might be ascended' by a flotilla conveying troops for a 
distance of 500 miles in about six weeks. In this direction, 
therefore, it was determined that the main effort should be 
made; and that, in the meantime, little more should be attempt- 
ed in other quarters than to keep the enemy at bay and check 
his further progress. This plan, though adopted by the supreme 
government in the absence of Sir Edward Paget, the com- 
mander-in-chief, was cordially approved by him before any 


actual steps were taken. The adjutant-general, writing in his 
name, says*. — “The commander-in-chief can hardly persuade 
himself that if we place our frontier in even a tolerable state 
of defence, any serious attempt will be made by the Burmese 
to pass it; but should he be mistaken in this opinion, he is in- 
clined to hope that our military operations on the eastern front- 
ier will be confined to their expulsion from our territories, and 
to the re-establishment of those states along the line of frontier 
which have been overrun and captured by the Burmese. Any 
military attempt beyond this, upon the internal dominions of 
the King of Ava, he is inclined to deprecate, as in place of 
armies, fortresses, and cities, he is led to believe we should fin$ 
nothing but jungle, pestilence, and famine. It appears to the 
commander-in-chief that the only effectual mode of punishing 
the insolence of this power is by maritime means.*’ 

In supplying troops to the maritime expedition, Bengal 
very imperfectly performed its part. The aversion of the sepoys 
to a sea voyage could only have been overcome by forcing 
their inclinations, and as this was judged inexpedient, this 
presidency furnished only his Majesty’s I3tb and 38th regi- 
ments, two companies of artillery, and the 40th regiment of 
native infantry. Madras, where the sepoy objection did not 
exist to the same extent, and was perhaps in some degree over- 
come by the energy and popularity of Sir Thomas Monro the 
governor, furnished a much larger force, consisting of his Maj- 
esty’s 41st and 89th regiments, the Madras European regiment, 
and seven native regiments, with detachments of pioneers arid 
artillery. The whole force, mustering upwards of 1 1 ,000 men, 
about one half Europeans, was placed under the command of 
Major-general Sir Archibald Campbell. Under him Colonel 
M‘Creagh commanded the Bengal, and Colonel Macbean the 
Madras division, The naval force consisted of the sloops of war 
Larne and Sophia, with several of the Company’s cruisers, having 
the transports in convoy, a flotilla of twenty gun-brigs and 
twenty war-boats, each carrying a piece of heavy ordnance, and 
the Diana, a small steam-vessel, which, as she was the first of 
the kind seen on the east coast of the Bay of Bengal, was 
regarded by the natives with wonder and superstitious terror, 
when they saw her without sails or oars, moving against wind 
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and tide by some mysterious agency. Captain Canning accom- 
panied the expedition as political agent and joint-commissioner 
with the commander-in-chief. Port Cornwallis, situated near 
the north-east extremity of the Great Andaman Island, was 
the appointed place of rendezvous. The Bengal, and the 
first part of the Madras force, met here in the end of April, 
1824, and having been joined by Commodore Grant, the chief 
naval officer in the Indian seas, in the Lijfey frigate, sailed 
north-east on the 5th of May, and on the 9th, to the great asto- 
nishment and alarm of the Burmese, who appear never to have 
dreamed of an attack in this quarter, arrived off the mouths 
of the Irawadi. 

The Ira'wadi rises near the eastern extremity of the Himalaya, 
on the frontiers of Assam, and after a southern - course of about 
1,000 miles, falls into the Bay of Bengal. Like the Ganges, it 
has a large delta, at the upper extremity of which it divides 
into a number of branches. These opening into one another, 
form a kind of net-work across the delta, and carry off so much 
of the water that the main stream may be said to disappear. 
The two principal branches are the Bassein on the west, and 
the Rangoon on the east, each of them so called from an import- 
ant town of the same name situated on its banks. Rangoon, the 
larger of the two towns, and the chief port of Burma, stood 
on the left bank, about twenty-five miles from the sea, in a fork 
formed by two branches, the one of which flows eastward un- 

I der the name of the Syriam, while the other, continuing the 
river of Rangoon, properly so called, flows south to the sea. Its 
width at Rangoon was nearly half a mile, and on its opposite 
bank stood a town of some extent called Dalla. 

On the 1 1th of May, th^ expedition sailed up the river, and 
anchored opposite to Rangoon. Its defences, consisting only of a 
: stockade about twelve feet high, which inclosed it on every side, 

, and of a principal battery of twelve guns, situated on a wharf 

at the river side, were far too feeble to offer any effectual 
| resistance. After a few shots from the battery, which the Lijfey 

| instantly silenced, the troops landed and took possession of the 

j town without seeing an enemy. When the firing commenced, 

f the governor sent an American missionary to ask what the 

jr English wanted, and threatening, if the fire did not cease, to 
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put to death such Europeans as were in his hands. These 
socalled Europeans were eight British traders and pilots, two 
American missionaries, an Armenian and a Greek. His fears 
prevented him from carrying out his murderous threat, and he 
fled, leaving his prisoners behind him. These, to the surprise 
and disappointment of the victors, proved to be the only in- 
habitants remaining in Rangoon. The whole population had 
been ordered to retire into the adjacent forests, and not a man 
had ventured to disobey. 

This total desertion of the city was an event which the 
British had never anticipated, and against Which consequently 
they had made no provision. Knowing that Pegu, the province 
in which Rangoon is situated, was a comparatively recent con- 
quest of the Burmese, and that the inhabitants were by no 
means satisfied with their new masters, they had expected to be 
hailed as deliverers, and to have all the resources of a produc- 
tive country placed at their disposal, whereas they now found 
that no assistance whatever would be given to them, and that 
they must depend entirely upon themselves for supplies. Under 
such circumstances, an advance into the interior was at once seen 
to be impracticable. With the view of taking advantage of the 
augmented volume of water in the river, they had arrived at the 
very commencement of the rainy season, when the greater part 
of the country would become inundated, and instead of carrying 
on a decisive campaign, it would be necessary to remain shut 
up in Rangoon, or at least to confine military operations to its 
immediate vicinity. Considerations which had been previously 
overlooked now forced themselves into view, and it became 
impossible not to admit that in the arrangement of the cam- 
paign serious blunders had been committed. The attack by sea, 
if advisable at all, was ill-timed. An attempt to ascend the river 
in incommodious boats during. the tropical rains, without 
native boatmen to guide them, and while both banks were in 
possession of the enemy, would only be to invite destruction; 
and yet, to remain cooped up among the swamps of the delta, 
was to expose the troops to a mortality which, while it gave 
none of the triumphs of actual warfare, could hardly fail to be 
far more destructive. No choice, however, remained, and it was 
resolved to place the troops under cover, and use all despatch 
in obtaining the necessary provisions and supplies from India. 
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The stockades of Rangoon, though a feeble defence against 
a British force, were a sufficient protection against any sudden 
onset of the natives, and no new works therefore were required 
for security. The more commodious and substantial of the build- 
ings were appropriated for the headquarters and general staff, 
and for the stores and ammunition. About two miles to the north 
of Rangoon, on an artificial mound about thirty feet high, stood 
a famous Buddhist temple, called Shwe-da-gon, or the Golden 
Pagoda, solidly built of brick, on an octagonal base, coated 
with gilding, decorated with ornamental mouldings, and rising 
in the form of a cone gradually tapering to a spire to the height 
of above 300 feet. This temple being, like the town, entirely 
abandoned, was taken possession of by his Majesty*s 69th 
regiment and the Madras artillery; the rest of the troops found 
convenient cantonments in a number of small temples and 
priests* residences, lining two roads which led from the northern 
gateway of the town to the Pagoda. During the completion of 
these arrangements, detachments explored the neighbourhood, 
and parties proceeded up the river in boats for the purpose of 
reconnoitring and destroying any defences or fire-rafts which 
they might discover. One of these parties came upon an unfinish- 
ed stockade at Kemendine, about sixty miles above Rangoon, and 
having landed, gallantly carried it, though not without some loss, 
against a very superior force. On the same day a considerable 
detachment, sent some distance into the interior, fell in with 
the governor of Rangoon, who, instead of risking an encounter, 
fled into the adjoining forest. While these successes gave reason 
to believe that Burmese courage was not of a high order, there 
were numerous indications of their activity in preparing for a 
future struggle, and of their determination not to allow their 
invaders to remain long at^ease in their cantonments. About the 
middle of May the rains set in, and the whole of the country 
around Rangoon became one vast sheet of water. 

While the expedition was preparing to proceed against 
Rangoon, a force collected under Brigadier-general M^Morine 
at Goalpara, on the Brahmaputra, near the frontiers of Assam, 
moved eastward on the 13th bf March, 1824, to Gauhati, 
where the Burmese had thrown dp stockades. They did not, 
however, venture to defend them, and retired as the British 
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approached. The population, who had been cruelly treated by 
their Burmese masters, were eager to throw off the yoke, and 
manifested a most friendly disposition; but as they were too 
poor to furnish the necessary supplies, and the transport of 
these was, from the nature of the country, a work of the utmost 
difficulty, it was necessary, instead of advancing with the 
whole force, to send forward a detachment under Colonel 
Richards to Nowgong to meet Mr. Scott, the commissioner, 
who had arrived there with an escort. From Nowgong, Colonel 
Richards proceeded to Kaliabar, and thence eastward to Maura 
Mukh, where the governor of Assam was stockaded with a 
force of about 1 ,000 men. The favourable opportunity of strik- 
ing a blow which would probably have liberated the whole of 
Upper Assam, was abandoned from want of supplies, and 
Colonel Richards, thus obliged to renounce the advantage of his 
previous successes, returned to Gauhati to pass the rainy season. 

In June, the Burmese, who had in the beginning of the year 
retired from Kachar, returned with a force estimated at 8,000 
men, and began to make incursions from Manipur, stockading 
themselves on the heights of Talain, Dudpatli, and Jatrapur. 
The force left in Sylhet was far too feeble to offer any effectual 
opposition to them, and an attempt to dislodge them from a 
stockade at Talain proved a failure. A retreat followed, and 
the Burmese, elated with success, remained in undisputed pos- 
session of Kachar till the season should allow the campaign to 
be again opened. 

In Arakan, the original seat of their aggression, the Burmese 
appear to have made their main effort; and in the beginning 
of May, when the British were surprising them at Rangoon, 
they were effecting an almost equal surprise by appearing oh 
the frontiers of Chittagong with a force of more than 10,000 
men, commanded by the renowned Maha Bandula. The force 
prepared to resist this invasion was wholly inadequate, but the 
Bengal government, though made aware of the threatened 
danger, made no additional effort to avert it. Whatever may have 
been the cause of this great negligence, it was severely punish- 
ed. Colonel Shapiand, holding the command in Chittagong, 
had pushed forward to Ramu a detachment under Captain 
Notoh, consisting of five companies of the 45th native infantry, 
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with two guns, and details from a Mug levy and the Chittagong 
provincial battalion. Against this detachment, the Burmese, 
after crossing the Naaf, rapidly advanced with their whole con- 
centrated force, and on the 13th of May arrived at a stream 
flowing past Raimi. Captain Noton’s two guns, well served, 
prevented their passage for some time, but they at last effected 
it, and hastened to attack him. His whole force consisted of 
about 1,050 men, but of these 650 were irregulars, on whom 
no dependence could be placed. Having posted his troops 
behind a bank surrounding the encampment, with his right 
flanked by the river, his front formed by the regular sepoys with 
the two six-pounders, and protected by a tank, at which a strong 
picket was stationed, and his rear protected by another tank, 
which was given in charge to the provincials and the Mug levy, 
he waited the encounter. After a short struggle, the provincials 
and Mugs gave way, and the Burmese, making their way into 
the rear, rendered the position untenable. Of necessity a retreat 
was ordered. At first it was conducted with some degree of 
regularity, but ultimately, as the enemy pressed on with in- 
creasing boldness, the men threw down their arms and rushed 
into the water. The loss was less than might have been expect- 
ed. Only about 250 in all were missing, but not a few of these, 
carried off as prisoners to Ava, confirmed that court in the 
belief that its soldiers were irresistible; while an unmanly panic, 
communicated from Chittagong and Dacca, spread even to 
Galcutta, where, among other absurdities, it was deemed not 
incredible that a body of adventurous Burmese might penetrate 
through the Sunderbans into the British Indian metropolis. 
Though the disaster was thus monstrously exaggerated, there 
cannot be a doubt that had the Burmese known how to im- 
prove their advantage, a considerable tract of British territory 
might have been overrun and pillaged. Fortunately they spent 
the time di. idle exultation, till the rains opposed an effectual 
barrier to their further progress, and before the season for 
campaigning again commenced, a blunder which had left 
Chittagong almost undefended was repaired. The expedition 
to Rangoon had also produced its effect, and the King of Ava, 
alarmed for his capital, had given orders that all available 
troops should be concentrated for defensive warfare. The army 


of Arakan was consequently recalled, and the only occasion on 
which the Burmese could have inflicted a serious blow was lost. 

The rains, while they rendered a regular campaign imposs- • 
ible, had not produced a cessation of hostilities at Rangoon. 
The Burmese, considerably reinforced, constructed stockades 
in every direction, in order to exclude access to the interior, 
and by sending parties through the jungle, incessantly harassed 
the pickets and cut off all stragglers. They also sent down 
fire*rafts for the purpose of burning the vessels and flotilla 
anchored off Rangoon. During these operations the British 
were not contented to remain on the defensive. On the 28th 
of May, Sir Archibald Campbell, taking 400 Europeans and 
250 sepoys, with a gun and howitzer, proceeded to make 
a reconnoissance. The path, after leading through a tangled 
forest, where the natural obstacles were increased by artificial 
impediments, opened on rice fields and plains knee-deep in 
water. The difficulty of transporting the guns in consequence 
became so great, that it was judged necessary to send them back 
under the escort of the sepoys. The detachment, thus limited to 
Europeans .alone, continued the route, and at the distance of 
about eight miles from Rangoon came in sight of a body of the 
enemy about 7,000 strong. Part of them, entrenched behind 
strong stockades, were immediately attacked and routed with 
great slaughter. The main body, intimidated by this success, 
showed no inclination to avenge their comrades, and the detach- 
ment returned unmolested to the cantonments. Two days after, 
another stockade not Far from the great pagoda was stormed. 

These successes, however much they may have discouraged 
the Burmese, did not deter them from prosecuting the plan they 
had evidently formed of hemming in the British troops within 
Rangoon, so as to leave them no alternative but surrender or 
destruction. At Kemendine, in particular, a series of extensive 
works had been constructed. These it was determined to attack 
both by land and water, and with this view three columns were 
detached against the northern and eastern faces of the stock- 
ades, while General Campbell, embarking 300 of his Majesty’s 
41st regiment, ascended the Irawadi with three cruisers. The 
. works proved stronger than had been supposed, and none of 
the columns having succeeded in penetrating them, a retreat 
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became necessary. The Burmese, however, were not permitted 
long to exult in this success. On the 10th of June the attack 
was renewed with a more adequate force, consisting of 3,000 men, 
with four eighteen-pounders and four howitzers. Before reaching 
Kemendine it was necessary to capture a strong stockade which 
had been erected between it and the great pagoda. Three of 
its sides were inclosed by the forest, and the fourth side had 
in its front a plain covered with water. This naturally strong 
position showed the importance which was attached to it by 
the number of troops collected to defend it. The attack com- 
menced with a cannonade on the open face. After an hour a 
sufficient aperture was made, and the storming column rushed 
forward; and about the same time a second column managed 
to clamber over the palisades in the rear. The defenders thus 
attacked in opposite directions, and unable to escape, fought 
with desperation, while the bayonet made fearful havoc among 
them. This attack was expected to be only the prelude to one 
of greater difficulty, and batteries had begun to play on the 
works at Kemendine, when the unusual silence caused inquiry to 
be made, and they were found to be abandoned. The Burmese, 
after the severe lesson that had thus been taught them, became 
less confident, and withdrawing to a greater distance, began to 
concentrate their forces at Donabew, fifty miles above Rangoon. 

Notwithstanding these successes, the British had not as yet 
made any decided progress, and were obliged to remain in a 
state of comparative inaction. One obvious cause of this was 
the state of the country in consequence of the rains,, but there 
was : unfortunately another cause of a more distressing nature. 
Disease, the effect partly of the climate, and partly of a defi- 
ciency of fresh and wholesome provisions, began to prevf.il to 
such an alarming extent, that scarcely 3,000 men remained fit 
for active duty towards the end of the monsoon. Meanwhile 
the enemy, apparently aware how much their invaders were 
reduced and enfeebled, were encouraged to make new exertions. 
Towards the end of June, great numbers of troops were observ- 
ed passing from Dalla on the right bank to the left above 
Kemendine, and on the 1st of July, while the forests in front 
were occupied with troops, three columns, each about 1,0Q0 
strong, moved to the right as if to interpose between part of 


the cantonments and Rangoon. They were speedily checked and 
dispersed, but the very next day resumed operations by march- 
ing a strong body upon Dalla. It was only to sustain a second 
repulse; and Dalla itself, as it had been deserted by its inhabit- 
ants, and might be used as a cover for other attempts, was 
destroyed. 

The court of Ava had been hoping to hear of the annihila- 
tion of the invaders, and being of course disappointed with 
the progress of events, had superseded Thekia Wungyi in 
the command, and given it to Thamba Wungyi, who, know- 
ing what was expected of him, was naturally anxious not to 
fall short of it. He accordingly made a great display of act- 
ivity, and gave so much annoyance that it became necessary to 
dislodge him. This was no easy task. The Rangoon river, about 
six miles above the town, is joined by another branch of the 
Ira wadi, called the Lyne. Here Thamba Wungyi had erected 
four stockades— -one at the junction, another about half a mile 
below on the right bank of the Rangoon, a third immediately 
opposite to it on the left bank, and a fourth at Kamarut, about 
a mile and a half above the junction, and at some distance from 
the left bank of the Lyne. This last, the largest and strong- 
est of all, was connected with the others by entrenchments. 
These works were defended by at least 10,000 men. On the Bth 
of July, Sir Archibald Campbell ascended the river with a 
flotilla, consisting of the Larne „ two of the Company’s cruisers, 
and some smaller vessels, having on board a considerable body 
of troops, and having with little difficulty overpowered the 
enemy’s fire by that of the ships, carried the three stockades 
accessible from the river. The fourth stockade could not be thus 
reached, and a strong detachment under Brigadier-general 
Macbean marched against it from the Shwe-da-gon. The march 
proved so difficult, that the heavy artillery was sent back, and - 
only a few small howitzers retained. On reaching Kamarut it 
was found that the stockades to be captured were no fewer 
than seven, and besides being strongly garrisoned, were defend- 
ed by thirty pieces of artillery. Within ten minutes after the 
attack commenced, the first stockade was carried by escalade; 
the second after a longer resistance yielded to the same mode of 
capture; the others scarcely offered any resistance; and thus. 
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without firing a shot, by the aid of the bayonet alone, works 
which the Burmese regarded as almost impregnable were 
wrested from them by a mere handful of assailants. Among the 
incidents at Kamarut, a single conflict between Major (after- 
wards Sir) Robert Sale, and a Burman of rank who fell by his 
hand, is not unworthy of notice. About 800 of the enemy lay 
dead within the stockades; Thamba Wungyi, the commander, 
died of his wounds. The defeat at Kamarut struck terror into 
the Burmese, and made them for the first time doubtful of the 
issue of a war into which they had entered with the utmost 
confidence. 

While waiting the return of the dry season, Sir Archibald 
Campbell was necessarily • restricted on land to a petty and 
desultory warfare. In the beginning of August he took Syriam, 
the ancient capital of Pegu, situated near the junction of the 
river Pegu with that of Rangoon, and of some historical inter- 
est from the establishment of a factory in it by the Portuguese, 
when they were aspiring to extend their dominion over the 
whole East. In this old factory the Burmese, when attacked by 
the British detachment, fortified themselves as if determined to 
stand a siege; but after opening a brisk fire their courage failed 
them, and they saved themselves from the consequences of an 
escalade, by a precipitate flight. The inhabitants of Rangoon, 
who had at first so universally obeyed the order to quit it, now 
began gradually to return, and the inhabitants of Pegu gen- 
erally showed so much disaffection to their Burmese masters, 
that they might to all appearance have easily been induced to 
throw off the yoke which had for sixty years lain heavily 
upon them. As yet, however, it was not thought expedient to 
give any encouragement to their wishes for independence, as 
the effect might have been to place a chief upon the' -throne 
who was unable to maintain himself upon it without British 
assistance. The restraint thus exercised was at all events 
cautious, but it may be questioned if it was well judged, as it 
made the Peguers, if not jealous of our success, indifferent to 
it, and thus tended to protract the war. This seems to have 
been the view ultimately taken by the supreme government, as 
they afterwards gave the encouragement which they now refus- 
ed, and offered to recognize the independence of any chief 
whom the Peguers might appoint to rule over them. 


The obstacles to operations by land did not apply to those by 
sea. While the expedition was on its way the island of Cheduba 
had been reduced by a party detached for that purpose, and 
at the end of August a strong division sailed for the Ten- 
asserim provinces, which, under the names of Ye, Tavoy, and 
Mergue, form a narrow but fertile maritime tract stretching 
along the east coast of the Bay of Bengal, through six degrees of 
latitude, from the mouths of the Ira wadi to the frontiers of the 
Molucca peninsula. The towns of Tavoy and Mergue, and the 
provinces of which they are the capitals, were speedily reduced. 
The inhabitants of the former cordially assisted in the invasion, 
and after seizing the Burmese governor, made a voluntary 
surrender. At Mergue the resistance was more seeming than 
real; and after the troops had landed and stormed the first 
stockade, all opposition ceased, and the people who had at first 
fled soon returned, and were perfectly reconciled to their new 
masters. The resistance in Ye, or Amherst, as it has since been 
called, was confined chiefly to the important town of Marta- 
ban, situated in the north on a bay of the same name, and 
either on or within the frontiers of Pegu. As it possessed 
defences of some strength, and was garrisoned by a considerable 
number of Burmese, it was not taken without the combined 
exertions of the naval and the land forces, and the storming of 
a series of stockades. The importance of these conquests was 
soon felt in more abundant supplies of fresh provisions to the 
troops at Rangoon, and the establishment of comparatively 
healthy stations for the recovery of invalids. 

The Burmese meanwhile were not inactive, and besides 
keeping up a series of petty but harassing manoeuvres, actually 
ventured on a night assault of the British post at the Golden 
Pagoda. In this attempt they had no ordinary encouragement, 
for they were headed by leaders, part of them said to be female, 
who had succeeded by means of charms and amulets in making 
themselves invulnerable. The loss of twenty of their number 
fraving satisfied them that the charm had somehow or other lost 
its efficacy, they decamped in confusion. On the opposite side 
of the river at Dalla, where a British post had been established, 
the Burmese made a bold attempt to cut off some gunbrigs 
which were anchored in the vicinity. For this purpose they 
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brought down a flotilla, which on the first alarm was put to 
flight, and chased till five of its boats were captured. Higher 
up the river, where the Burmese were understood to be busily 
erecting stockades and preparing fire-rafts, a combined naval 
and land force succeeded in dislodging them on the first onset. 
These encounters proved that the courage of the Burmese had 
greatly declined, but an event now occurred tending greatly to 
revive it. 

Information having been received in the beginning of Octo- 
ber that the Burmese had taken up a strong position at Kaiklu, 
about fourteen miles from Rangoon, it was determined to dis- 
lodge them, and as the Madras native infantry were mortified at 
the subordinate part they had borne in previous exploits, this 
important task was now assigned to them alone. Accordingly, 
Colonel Smith was detached on the 4th with a brigade of the 
3rd and 34th native infantry, mustering about 800 men, and 
two howitzers. In the course of the evening he arrived at a 
Burmese entrenchment, and 'after an ineffectual attempt to 
carry it by escalade, succeeded by means of the howitzers. The 
failure of the escalade was rather ominous, and Colonel Smith, 
on learning from the prisoners that the preparations of the Bur- 
mese of Kaiklu were more formidable than had been imagined, 
asked to be reinforced by a detachment of Europeans, The 
commander-in-chief, under the influence of feeiings which are 
more easily explained than justified, refused Europeans, and 
sent only 300 Madras infantry, with two additional field-pieces. 
The whole set out for Kaiklu on the morning of the 7th of 
October. The first obstacles encountered were a succession oi 
breastworks. From the time spent in carrying these by storm, it 
was five in the afternoon hefore the principal stockade was 
reached- Its right rested on a height crowned with a fortified 
pagoda. Colonel Smith arranged his troops in three columns — 
the first to attack the stockade in front, the second to -diverge 
to the right and attack it in Sank, and the third to form a 
reserve, while a party should make a dash at the pagoda. The 
first column was allowed to approach within sixty yards, and 
was than suddenly assailed with a murderous fire of grape and 
musketry. Major Wahab, who commanded, and the leading- 
officers and men, soon fell killed or wounded, and the others. 
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losing their presence of mind, lay down to avoid the fire. The 
assailants of the pagoda also failed, and were in their turn 

pursued. The second column, unable to penetrate the thicket 

was in the meantime retracing its steps without having effect- 
ed anything Under these circumstances Colonel Smith saw no 
alternative but retreat. Fortunately the second column arrived 

i 'T ent thc retreat from becoming a complete rout 
and the whole fell back in tolerable order, after sustaining a 

maenifilHT y ^ WO n kl ” ed a ” d 5ixt >" six wounded. This affair, 
magnified by the Burmese into a great victory, revived their 
spirits, and was exultingly celebrated at the court of Ava. No 
time, however was lost in retrieving the disaster. On the 17th 

with i°ree r, fi ^ Emo ^ ns “ d «0 native infantry, 

with three field-pieces, marched against Kaiklu, and had their 

m ignation roused to the highest pitch on seeing the bodies of 
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tates of mutilation. They hastened forward resolved on a signal 

= nce, but found the works abandoned, and ratu^To 
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stockade, constructed of solid timber, fifteen feet highfwith an 
interior platform carrying small iron and wooden guns and 
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for a final effort, which was to drive the invaders into the sea, 
or send them off in chains to the interior, where ignominy and 
torture awaited them. Maha Bandula, the greatest of the Bur- 
mese warriors, had arrived with his veterans from Arakan, and 
was advancing on Rangoon at the head of 60,000 men. Though 
much of this rumour was justly treated as mere gasconade, 
there was no room to doubt that it was partly true, as Maha 
Bandula actually made his appearance in the vicinity of the 
British lines in the beginning of December. His army, supported 
on the right by a flotilla of war-boats and fire-rafts, extended 
in a semicircle from the river opposite Dalla, past Kemendine 
and the Golden Pagoda, and rested with its left on Puzendun 
creek, about half a mile east of Rangoon. His front, for the 
most part covered by dense jungle, was, where open, protected 
by breastworks and stockades. The Golden Pagoda, forming 
the key of the British position, was occupied by 300 men of his 
Majesty’s 38th, with twenty pieces of artillery, while the 28th 
Madras infantry were stationed immediately below. His Maj- 
esty's 13th were posted with some guns along the high ground 
leading from the pagoda to the town. An old Buddhist con- 
vent in front of the lines was held by 200 Madras European in- 
fantry and some sepoys; and the stockade of Kemendine, which 
covered the left rear of the position, by the 26th Madras native 
infantry and a few Madras Europeans. The remainder of the 
force was placed in communication with Rangoon, which, as 
well as Kemendine, derived important additional defence from 
the' shipping. 

During the first week of December, Maha Bandula kept his 
army incessantly employed, both in advancing his works and 
making repeated attempts on the Kemendine stockade. Repulse 
seemed to have no effect in dislodging them, for the moment 
their assailants retired, they rleturned and resumed their labours. 
By this perseverance they made so much progress, and so an- 
noyed the shipping by constant firing and the launching of 
fire-rafts, that something more than desultory efforts seemed 
necessary, and a general attack was resolved upon. Accordingly, 
while gun-boats sailed up Puzendun creek to take.the Burm'ese 
in flank, two columns, the one of 1,100 men under Major Skle, 
and the other of 600 men under Major Walker, moved against 
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heir left The operation was successful, and both columns 
breaking through the entrenchments drove the whole of the 
enemy s left from their position, with a heavy loss in men, gun, 
military equipments, and stores. Maha Bandula seeming still 
disposed to maintain his right and centre, another and still 
greater effort became necessary. It was made on the 7th of 
Uecember, in four columns, and resulted in the complete dis- 
di^fd °i 46 Wh ° le Burmese arm 7= which fled in complete 

SThlT-W ' WaitiD « t0 136 attacked the entrenchments. 

o hostile force now remained in the vicinity of Rangoon but 
1 was not long before the Burmese again gave proof of their 
presence and their determination to omit no mode of wa Xe 
which gave any promise of success. On the 14th of December 
on agration, which, from breaking out in different places at 
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mg to Donabew, he immediately began to organize a new 
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army, and to entrench it within works stronger and more 
extensive than those from which he had previously been driven. 
While he is thus employed it will be proper to take a survey 
of the operations in other quarters. 

The retirement of Colonel Richards from his advanced posi- 
tion in Assam to Gauhati was immediately followed by the 
return of the Burmese and the renewal of their inroads into 
the adjacent districts. It was necessary therefore, as soon as he 
had obtained supplies and reinforcements, to resume the cam- 
paign. The state of the weather rendering it . impossible to 
proceed at once with his whole force, which mustered about 
3,000 native troops, he was only able towards the end of 
October to send off two detachments by w’ater for. the purpose 
of checking the enemy’s depredations. The one detachment 
under Major Waters, after routing a party of Burmese at Raha 
Chowki, proceeded to Nowgong, where the Bura Raja and the 
governor of Assam had entrenched themselves with 1,300 men. 
Notwithstanding their superior numbers, they declined the 
encounter, and left him to take undisputed possession of their 
works. The other detachment, under Major Cooper, proceeded 
to Caliabar, and found it abandoned. Colonel Richards having 
thus secured two advanced positions, commenced a tedious 
march with the remainder of his force along the banks, while 
his stores and baggage were dragged in boats against the current 
of the Brahmaputra, and on the 6th of January, 1825, reached 
Maura Mukh, about 120 miles beyond Gauhati. On the 29th 
he arrived at Rangpur, the capital of Upper Assam, situated 
on the .Dikho, a feeder of the Brahmaputra. The fort, consisting 
of a square building of solid masonry, mounted 200 pieces of 
cannon, and was moreover rendered difficult of access by two 
swamps and a ditch. It was defended by a strong garrison of 
Burmese and Assamese, and seemed capable of making a vigor- 
ous defence. Fortunately violent dissensions prevailed among 
the leaders, and Colonel Richards had no sooner carried a 
stockade which had been erected across the road, and begun 
to plant a breaching battery, than he received proposals for 
surrender. The terms as ultimately arranged were that such of 
the garrison as chose might retire peaceably within the Burmese 
territories, and such as were willing to submit might remain in 


Assam. At first about 9,000 persons, including women and 
children, began their departure for the Burmese frontiers but 
many soon repented, and the number of emigrants was greatly 
diminished. With the surrender of ^angpur, Assam ceased 
to be the scene of further hostilities, and became a British 
province. U5I \ 

When the obstacles which threatened the success of the 
expedition to Rangoon became known at Calcutta, it was deter- 

hlva e ston !f°A t Tb COnS!derable a ™ aments for “ overland 
mvaston of Ava, the one to penetrate through Kacharand 
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The Arakan armament, mustering about 1 1,000 men under 
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aversion of the sepoys, particularly those of Bengal, to a sea 
voyage has already been mentioned. As this aversion seemed 
not to be overcome, government yielded to it, and resolved to 
substitute a tedious and difficult march by land for the far 
cheaper and more expeditious sea route. For this purpose several 
sepoy regiments were ordered eastward from the north-western 
provinces. During their march a very unusual number of deser- 
tions took place, and it became obvious that the aversion of 
the sepoys was not merely to the sea voyage, but to employment 
at all in the Burmese war. They had heard of the disaster 
which had befallen Captain Noton’s detachment at Ramu, and 
they regarded the Burmese with terror, as a kind of magicians 
who could render themselves invulnerable. Thus overcome by 
superstitious and unmanly fears they were determined not to go 
to Arakan if they could possibly avoid it. All therefore that 
they wanted was a plausible pretext for refusing, and unfortun- 
ately, owing to mismanagement on the part of their superiors, 
they had no difficulty in finding it. Three native regiments, 
the 26th, 47th, and 62nd, cantoned at Barrackpur, were under 
orders for Arakan. They had received the intimation with 
murmurs, complaining with some show of reason that they did 
not possess and were unable to procure the necessary means of 
transport. The sepoy carried his knapsack, containing his linen 
and various small articles, and sixty rounds of ammunition, but 
in addition to these, in order not to risk the loss of caste, he 
cumbered himself with various culinary articles, as a plate, a 
water-pot, a boiler, a frying pan, and a cup. These articles, all 
of brass, weighed about twenty-two lbs, and could only be 
conveyed by hiring or purchasing bullocks for the purpose. 
This expense, probably because it was considered to be one of 
his own creating, was thrown upon himself, and was usually 
borne without grumbling. In the present instance, however, the 
circumstances were of an exceptional nature, and he not 
unreasonably expected that allowance would be made for them. 
The commissariat, in supplying its own demands, had nearly 
swept Bengal of all its available cattle, and none could be 
obtained by the sepoys except at extravagant rates. When the 
fact was represented at headquarters, on the part of the 47th 
regiment, which was to be the first Jo march, the answer re- 
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turned was that the sepoys must provide themselves as usual. 
The mutinous spirit which previously existed now threw off 
restraint, and at private meetings held within the lines, the 
sepoys bound themselves by oath not to march unless their pay 
was increased and carriage supplied. To remove or allay the 
discontent. Colonel Cartwright, in command of the regiment, 
made some purchases of bullocks at his own expense, and 
government offered advances of money; but the men having 
been furnished with a real grievance, under cover of which 
they might disguise, and at the same time give effect to their 
cowardly fears of the Burmese, refused to part with it. In fact 
the grievance had been practically removed, for two days be- 
fore the final orders to inarch were given, “the cattle for the 
baggage were reported to be efficient and ready,*’ and the only 
thing that can be said in justification or palliation of the con- 
tinued insubordination is, that having been allowed to proceed 
so far it could not now be suppressed. 

Colonel Cartwright, having in vain exerted himself to res- 
tore discipline, sought the advice of his superior officer General 
Dalzell, who proceeded to Calcutta to consult with Sir Edward 
Paget, the commander-in-chief. On his return General Dalzell 
gave orders that the 47th regiment should appear on parade in 
marching order on the 1st of November. About a third of the 
whole obeyed, but the rest assembling tumultuously in the 
adjacent lines, threatened to fire upon them if they stirred, 
while all the attempts made by General Dalzell and the Other 
officers to bring the mutineers to a sense of duty were met 
with clamour and menace. They were, therefore, of necessity 
left to take their own course till effectual means of coercion 
could be provided. During the day and the following night 
they continued in the same excited and tumultuous state, and 
on being made acquainted with the arrival of the commander- 
in-chief, sent a petition to him. Captain Macan; who was 
employed to translate it, appended to his translation the follow- 
ing note:— “The original of this petition is written in a most 
barbarous and unintelligible manner. No regard is paid to spell- 
ing, . grammar, or idiom. I am therefore doubtful if I have 
expressed the sentiments of the petitioners in every paragraph, 
and I am convinced that they have themselves not done so. 
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Those parts, however (such as the third paragraph), on 
which I have doubts are the least important.” The petition 
certainly justifies Captain Macau’s account of it, and requires 
a very wide interpretation, but it is scarcely possible to suppose 
that it does not contain any statement of what the mutineers 
really wanted. Now it is remarkable that the document, though 
long enough to have enumerated a large list of grievances, 
makes no mention whatever of those to which their conduct 
has usually been ascribed. It says nothing of irregular promo- 
tions, which are said to have offended them, nor of the difficulty 
of procuring bullocks for transport, and confines itself almost 
entirely to one single topic. “The case,” it says, is this: — “The 
subahdar major and havildar major told the sepoys, &c., they 
were going to Rangoon, and would be embarked on board ship, 
and he told all the sepoys that when the Company went to war 
they ought not to shrink.” To this, according to the petition, 
the sepoys replied “that they never could put their feet on board 
ship, and that no person would forfeit his caste. For this reason 
all the sepoys swore by the Ganges water and tulsi (sacred basil), 
that they would never put their feet in a ship; and every gentle- 
man knows that when a Hindu takes Ganges water and tulsi 
in his hand, he will sacrifice his life. In this way the regiment, 
&c., pledged themselves. This which is written is our representa- 
tion.” After complaining of the subahdar and havildar for 
having stated to Colonel Cartwright that the regiment was 
ready to march, “whereas the sepoys knew nothing of this 
circumstance,” the petition concludes thus: — “Now you are 
master of our lives; what you order we will do, but we will not 
go on board ship, nor will we march for that purpose. Formerly 
our name was good, but it has now become bad; our wish is there- 
fore that our names be effaced, and that every man may return 
to his home.” From these quotations it is obvious that what the 
petitioners really demanded was that they should either be 
exempted From serving in the Burmese war or discharged* The 
answer to the petition was that it had never been intended to 
send them by sea, but that no regard could be had to soldiers 
in actual rebellion, and the first and only thing they had to do 
was to lay down their arms without stipulating for conditions. 

As the other two native regiments were known to be infected, 
the suppression of the mutiny could not be expected from them, 
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and therefore two of the Icing’s regiments — the royals and the 
47 th — with a detachment of horse, artillery, and a troop of the 
governor-general’s body-guard, had been brought to Barrackpur 
for that purpose. Early on the morning of the 2nd of November 
these troops were drawn up perpendicularly to the sepoy lines,; 
the artillery a little to the rear. The mutinous regiment, the 
native 47th, was formed in front of the lines, and to the left, in 
the rear of them, the 26th and 62nd, the two other native regi- 
ments which were under orders to march. About twenty men 
of the 26th, and above 100 of the 62nd, had joined the 47th, 
and stood along with it to share its fate. Before the final step 
was taken Sir Edward Paget deputed the quarter-master general, 
the adjutant-general, Colonel Galloway, the commander of. 
the rebellious regiment, and Captain Macan of the 16th lancers 
as interpreter, to explain his answer to the petition, and make 
the mutineers fully aware of the perilous position in which they 
stood. The native officers had previously withdrawn, and left 
them to themselves. After some expostulation, which they met 
only with clamour and symptoms of increasing violence, they 
were told that their fate depended on obeying the orders about 
to be given by the adjutant-general. His first was “order arms;” 6 
it was instantly obeyed; the second was “ground arms;” it was 
met with loud murmurs and vociferations, and obeyed, it is 
said, only by a single individual. The artillery immediately 
opened fire, and the mutineers, though possessed each of forty 
rounds of ammunition, instead of employing it in resistance, 
at once broke, threw down their arms, and fled. In rushing 
across the parade-ground, several were shot by the infantry, or 
cut down by a charge of the body-guard, still more fell in the 
pursuit, or perished in the river which skirts the plain of 
Barrackpur on the north. At first the number of killed was 
stated at nearly 200, but this appears to have been an exaggera- 
tion, as only eleven bodies were found in the lines and on the 
parade-ground. Of the many who were made prisoners, and 
afterwards tried by native courts-martial, some ringleaders were 
hanged, and others condemned to hard labour in irons. A more 
lenient course was ultimately adopted, and all those detained 
in custody were liberated. The native officers, on the assump- 
tion that they must have known of the mutiny, and perhaps 
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encouraged it, were dismissed the service, and the name of the 
47th Bengal native infantry was erased from the army list. The 
stern course adopted was successful, and the mutinous spirit, 
which had already infected two other regiments and might soon 
have been much more widely spread, disappeared. 

From the account which has been given of this mutiny, it 
seems impossible to deny that part of the blame must be borne 
by the military authorities. When the difficulty of procuring 
the necessary bullocks for transport was represented to them, 
and not denied, it was, to say the least, harsh and inconsider- 
ate, simply to reply in effect that they neither could nor would 
assist in obviating it. It is true, that they afterwards came for- 
ward and offered to advance the necessary funds, but by this 
very act they pronounced their own condemnation. If there 
was any propriety in the advance, it ought to have been 
offered at the time when assistance was requested, and not 
delayed till it could only be regarded as a concession made 
under pressure to mutineers. At the same time, it is perfectly 
plain that the refusal of assistance, however much it may have 
inflamed the mutinous spirit and forced it to a crisis, did not 
originate it. The sepoys were determined from the first not to 
go to Arakan unless under compulsion. They began accordingly 
with swearing “by the Ganges water and tulsi that they would 
never put their feet in a ship.*’ When this oath proved unavail- 
ing from its having been determined to send them by land, 
their reluctance took a different form, and they began to clam- 
our for additional allowances and pay. Pretexts, in short, more 
or less plausible never would have been wanting, as the men, 
without having made up their minds to actual resistance, were 
bent on shunning a service which they both feared and detest- 
ed. The court of inquiry, which afterwards reported on the 
mutiny, take a different, and we cannot help thinking, a very 
preposterous view of the subject. According to them, the mutiny 
was an “ebullition of despair at being compelled to march 
without the means of doing so,” and they “do not hesitate to 
believe that, in spite of every other discouraging circumstance, 
if the means of carriage had been forthcoming at the proper 
period, and in proportion adequate to the necessities of men 
marching on such an arduous and trying service, none of the 
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other points of complaint would have been heard, and the late 
47th regiment would now have been contending against the 
enemies of the state.” The court of inquiry, when they speak 
thus, entirely lose sight of the notorious aversion of the sepoys 
to the service on which they were ordered, and very absurdly 
represent the want of bullock transport as the cause of a 
mutinous spirit which existed, and had been manifested by the 
prevalence of desertion, before this want was known. The 
opinion of Sir Edward Paget, the commander-in-chief, though 
it was scouted at the time, will now, when it can be read by 
the light of subsequent events, be treated with more respect. 
Giving evidence before a committee of the House of Commons 
on the state of discipline in the native Indian army, he says: 
"It is impossible for me to conceal from the committee that 
there is a great spirit of insubordination in the army, at least 
in that I had the opportunity of more particularly seeing, 
which is the Bengal army. A sort of spirit of independence 
prevails amongst the officers, which is totally inconsistent with 
our ideas of military discipline. I had abundant opportunities 
of seeing it myself, and had the proofs before me of that spirit; 
and I have reason to think, from what I have subsequently 
heard, that it is by no means subsiding.” 

When the mutiny at Barrackpur was suppressed, all the 
obstacles to the completion of the expedition against Arakan 
were removed. It consisted, as already mentioned, of a land 
army of about 1 1 ,000 men, commanded by General Morrison, 
and composed of his Majesty’s 44th and 54th regiments, the 26th, 
42nd, 49th, and 62nd Bengal native infantry, the 10th and 16th 
Madras native infantry, the Mug levy, and some local horse, 
with details of artillery and pioneers. For the conveyance of 
troops and supplies along the shore, and to co-operate in the 
reduction of maritime tracts and islands, itwas accompanied by a 
flotilla commanded by Commodore Hayes, and consisting of the 
i Vestal Bombay cruiser, the Company’s surveying ships Research 
and Investigator, the armed steamer Pluto, five gun-brigs, with 
the ketch bomb-vessel, four gun-pinnaces, and eighty gun-boats, 
each carrying a twelve-pounder carronade, besides transports 
and country boats. In addition to the ordinary crews, the flot- 
illa carried 600 marines. Owing to various causes of delay, 
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General Morrison was unable to move from Chittagong till the 
beginning of January, 1825, but it was expected that he would 
soon be able to make up, for lost time, as it was known that in 
consequence of the withdrawal of Maha Bandula with his 
army, for the purpose of arresting the progress of Sir Archibald 
Campbell, there was now no Burmese force in Arakan capable of 
encountering him. The existence of an enemy far more formid- 
able than the Burmese was again in a great measure overlooked. 

Arakan stretches nearly 300 miles from north to south along 
the eastern shore of the Bay of Bengal. On the east, the 
Yumadong Mountains, which have an average height of 3,000 
to 4,000 feet, separate it from Burma and Pegu. These mount- 
ains, and the streams which flow from them, give it its peculiar 
physical features. In the north, where their distance from the 
coast is greatest, they leave a width of about ninety miles, but 
in proceeding southwards the space between them and the 
coast gradually narrows, till .at last they leave no interval at 
all, and terminate on the shore in Gape Negrais. In the south- 
ern half of Arakan, the mountains come so close to the shore as 
to leave no room for the development of any streams exceeding 
mere mountain torrents; but in the northern half, above the 
twentieth degree of north latitude, the breadth is not only 
sufficient to furnish supplies to larger streams, but being inter- 
sected longitudinally by lower ridges parallel to the principal 
range, is divided by them into several long valleys, each of 
which forms the basin of a considerable river. Of these rivers, 
which, in consequence of the configuration now described, 
necessarily flow southward, the principal are the Myu, the 
•Kaladyne or Arakan, and the Lemyo. They have each a course 
of about 150 miles, are on an average not more than twenty 
miles distant from each other, and approaching still nearer in 
the lower part of their course, have a common embouchure in 
Hunter’s Bay, where they communicate by various channels, 
and form numerous small islands. Most of the coast is in like 
manner skirted with islands, but of these, the only two whose 
magnitude entitles them to notice, are Ransi and Cheduba. 
From the Naaf, which forms the boundary between Chittagong 
and Arakan, the coast is lined by shoals, which sometimes 
Stretch two or three miles from the shore; and. indented by 


numerous bays and creeks, mostly formed by the torrents which, 
rushing down from the neighbouring mountains, take the 
nearest course to the sea. The interior is even more forbidding 
than the coast, presenting a succession of rugged heights, separat- 
ed by deep ravines, or of marshy flats. In both cases, lofty 
forests or dense jungle render any routes that can be taken 
difficult in the extreme, and poison the atmosphere, parti- 
cularly at the commencement and cessation of the rains, so as 
to make it absolutely pestilential. 

General Morrison, in order to avoid the apparently insur- 
mountable obstacles to his passage through the interior of the 
country, resolved to pursue a route as near as possible to the 
coast, hoping that he would thus be able to avail himself of the 
•assistance of the flotilla in the conveyance of stores, and in 
facilitating the passage of troops across the mouths of rivers. 
Having, on the 1st of February, reached the estuary of the 
Naaf, he sent a detachment across it to take possession of 
-Mangdu, but was not able to transport the main body of the 
army before the 12th. As a great part of the cattle necessary for 
transport had not yet arrived, he was obliged to leave most of 
the baggage arid stores at Mangdu, under charge of a division, 
and continued his march southward to the estuary of the Myu, 
or Tek Myu. It was more than three miles in width, and, owing 
to various causes of delay, was not finally crossed till a whole 
month had elapsed. The army then encamped at Chankrain, 
situated on a branch of the Koladyne, which is navigable by 
loaded boats to within a few miles of Arakan, the capital. To 
effect its capture was no w the great object of the expedition. 
At first it seems to have been intended to approach it by 
water, and Commodore Hayes having entered the mouth of 
the Koladyne with the flotilla toward the end of February, 
had ascended to a place called Kiung-pala. Here his further 
progress was obstructed by a stockade, which, after he had sus- 
tained some loss in an ineffectual attempt to force it, compelled 
him to return. The land attack was therefore necessarily adopted, 
and the army, on the 20th of March, began to move upwards, 
following the direction of the river. No enemy appeared, and 
even at Riimg-pala, the stockade which had baffled Com- 
modore Hayes was found abandoned. On the 26th, and the 
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day following, some resistance was offered at two places where 
stockades had been erected, but it was easily overcome, and the 
army, advancing without opposition, arrived on the 29th at the 
foot of a range of hills about 400 feet high, which encircle and 
completely command the capital, situated in the plain below. 
Here it seemed that no further advance would be permitted, 
as the summit of the hills was strongly stockaded, and a Burmese 
force, estimated at 9,000 men, stood ready to defend it. Form- 
idable as the works appeared, it was determined' at once to 
assault them. This rash resolution was punished by a repulse. 
The assailants in climbing the steep ascent, were met by a 
murderous fire, and volleys of heavy stones rolled down upon 
them, and after an ineffectual struggle, they were compelled 
to retire with considerable loss. After this severe lesson greater 
caution was used. On the 30th, the guns brought into position 
opened a brisk fire on the stockades, and on the evening of .the 
3 1 st, a detachment succeeded, by a circuitous movement, in gain- 
ing the heights without being discovered. On the 1st of April, 
the Burmese, while assailed as before in front, lost all presence 
of mind on being attacked also in flank, and fled, leaving 
Arakan an easy capture. The subjugation of the rest of the 
country was easily accomplished. 

According to the original plan, General Morrison’s next 
object was to co-operate with the army on the Irawadi. Here 
again, owing to ignorance of the geography of the country, or. 
rather to an infatuated neglect of information which had. been 
communicated — and the truth or falsehood of which might 
easily have been verified — the perfectly practicable pass of Aeng, 
by which a very extensive trade between Burma and Arakan 
was carried on, was overlooked, and one beset with insuper- 
able difficulties selected. To reconnoitre, and if possible attempt 
this pass, Major Bucke, at the head of a detachment, proceed- 
ed to Talak, at the foot of the mountains, about seventy miles 
S.S.E. of Arakan. After four marches up the rugged ascent, the 
troops arrived in a state of complete exhaustion at Thantabain, 
on the Burman frontier, but it was only to learn that the 
enemy, posted in force, were waiting to dispute their further 
progress. Hitherto it had been almost impossible to advance 
unopposed. What, then, would it be to attempt it with an enemy 
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in front? Major Bucke, influenced by this consideration, and 
the inefficient state to which fatigue and privation had reduc- 
ed his detachment, immediately began to retrace his steps. Had 
he, instead of attempting the ascent at Talak, only continued his 
march about ten miles farther to the south-east, he would have 
found the pass of Aeng lying open and wide to receive him. 
The failure of the expedition was not the worst of the evils 
which could be traced to ignorance of the Aeng Pass. The main 
army, left in Arakan, made no other effort to co-operate with 
Sir Archibald Campbell, and remained only to pine away and 
perish by disease. Its ravages were indeed fearful. When the 
rainy reason terminated, a fourth of the whole army had- died, 
and more than half the survivors were in hospital. From such an 
army nothing further was to be expected, and nothing remained 
but to avoid its total annihilation by withdrawing it from the 
pestilential atmosphere of the capital, and sending its scanty 
remnants to recruit at different stations on the coast which had 
proved comparatively healthy. It is now time to return to the 
army at Rangoon, on whose unaided exertions the success of 
the war seemed now to depend. 

After the capture of the stockades at Kokein the condition of 
the British forces had greatly improved. The return of the 
healthy season had arrested the progress of disease, reinforce- 
ments had arrived, and the population, whose desertion of 
their houses had added greatly to the difficulties of the cam- 
paign, were rapidly returning. It has been already mentioned 
that some overtures which the Peguers made with a view to 
secure their future independence were not encouraged, because 
it was feared that the British government might be called upon 
for a guarantee, which might produce disagreeable entangle- 
ments. A new policy was now inaugurated, and in order to give 
additional confidence to the returning inhabitants, Sir Archibald 
Campbell issued a proclamation in which, after asking “What 
folly can actuate you to attempt any further opposition to the 
British arms?” and reminding them of the oppression and 
tyranny which they had for a long time endured “by the 
cruel and brutal conduct of the Burmese government,” and 
contrasting their wretched position with the “comfort and 
happiness” of the Tenasserim provinces, “now under the pro- 
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tection of the English, flag,” he concluded thus: “Choose from 
among yourselves a chief and I will acknowledge him.” There 
were obstacles, however, which made it difficult for the Peguers 
to take advantage of the pledge thus given them. Their ancient 
ruling dynasty was extinct, and before there was any prospect of 
a harmonious choice, British policy had assumed a new phase, 
and determined to renounce “the present benefit,” in order to 
ayoid “the eventual inconvenience” of encouraging the people 
to recover their independence. 

Difficulty of conveyance and deficiency of supplies had at 
one time disposed Sir Archibald Campbell to meditate an 
entirely new line of operations. The alternative he proposed 
was, to proceed to Martaban and thence march on Ava through 
Old Pegu, or to re-embark the troops, and re-land them in 
Arakan, with the view of penetrating into the heart of 
the Burman. empire through some pass of the Yumadong 
Mountains. Fortunately government discountenanced both pro- 
posals, and satisfied him that he ought to follow out the original 
design. Accordingly, as soon as his arrangements were completed, 
he left a garrison in Rangoon, and formed his army into three 
divisions: — the first, of 2,400 men, under his own immediate 
command; the second, of 1,200, under Brigadier-general Cotton; 
and the third, of 600, under Major Sale. The last division 
sailed to Cape Negrais, and after destroying some batteries 
which the Burmese had erected there, ascended the Bassein to 
the town of same name. The Burmese having set it on fire and 
abandoned it, Major Sale attempted to follow on their track, 
till the failure of proper conveyance left him no alternative but 
to return to Bassein, re-embark, and sail back to Rangoon, with- 
out having effected any object of the least moment. The blame, 
however, rested not with him, but with those who had sent 
him on an expedition from which no adequate results could 
reasonably have been anticipated. The second division, accom- 
panied by a flotilla of sixty-two gun-boats, and all the boats 
of the men-of-war, proceeded up the river, with instructions 
to carry the enemy’s works at Panlang and Donabew by the 
way. General Cotton began to ascend the river on the 16th of 
February, and three days after arrived at Panlang. The stockades 
erected on both banks, and also in front, at the point where the 
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channel divided, had a formidable appearance, but were quick- 
ly cleared by the shells and rockets of the flotilla, and captured 
without a struggle. Destroying all the stockades except one, in 
which a garrison was left to maintain the communication with 
Rangoon, General Cotton continued to ascend, and quitting 
the Rangoon for the Ira wadi at the point where they branch off, 
came in sight of Donabew on the 28th. Here Maha Bandula 
commanded in person, and had entrenched himself, with a 
garrison of 12,000 men, within works as strong as Burmese art 
could make them. 

The principal stockade of Donabew extended for nearly a 
mile along the right bank of the river, and formed a. parallelo- 
gram, varying in breadth, according to the nature of the ground, 
from 500 to 800 yards. The stockading, from fifteen to seven- 
teen feet high, was composed of solid teak beams driven firmly 
into the earth, and as close as possible; immediately behind 
rose the old brick walls of Donabew, affording by means of 
cross-beams additional strength to the stockades, and a platform 
on which the defenders, while pouring a murderous fire on 
their assailants, were well sheltered. On this platform, and 
other parts of the works, 140 guns of various calibre, and a 
still greater number of gingals, were mounted. All round the 
stockade was an outer ditch of considerable depth and width, 
made difficult to cross by various contrivances, such as spikes, 
nails, holes, &c., and on every side except toward the river 
was an abattis thirty yards broad, and otherwise of a very 
formidable description. Beside the principal stockade there 
were other two of similar structure, but minor dimensions, 
situated lower down the river, and forming a kind of outworks. 

To attack these formidable defences and their garrison of 
12,000 men, headed by the ablest and most renowned of the 
Burmese warriors, General Cotton could barely muster 600 
bayonets. It was a gross blunder on the part of the commander- 
in-chief to send him on such an errand with such inadequate 
means, and it was a still grosser blunder on his part to attempt to 
execute it when he had ascertained by ocular inspection that it 
was scarcely possible for him to succeed. From some idea, how- 
ever, that his instructions left him no option, he lost no time in 
making the necessary preparations. After sending, a flag of truce 
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make preparations for crossing the Ira wadi. As the river is here 
nearly half a mile wide, and the actual means of transport con- 
sisted only of a few canoes, this was a work of no ordinary 
difficulty. At length, however, by constructing rafts for the 
more ponderous materials, the army with its equipments were 
safely landed on the right bank. On the 18th the retrograde 
movement was resumed, and on the 25th, after a march, dur- 
ing which it was necessary to cut a pathway through thickets 
of intricate jungle, Donabew was reached. 

Sir Archibald Campbell having taken up his position above 
the works, while the flotilla which had brought up General 
Cotton’s division was below, it became necessary to open a 
communication. This was gallantly effected by the flotilla, 
which, taking advantage of a fair wind, sailed up the river and 
ran the gauntlet of all the guns which the enemy could bring 
to bear upon it, without sustaining any serious damage. During 
this achievement the Burmese, as if to show what they too 
were capable- of, ventured on a vigorous sortie. It was headed 
by seventeen elephants, each carrying five or six men, armed with 
gingals and muskets, and supported by a small body of horse, 
and dense masses of infantry. It was a vain bravado on the 
part of the Burmese, and cost them dear. As they approached, 
a well-directed fire of artillery and musketry threw their 
ranks into confusion. The elephants becoming unmanageable, 
or deprived of their drivers, who had been shot down, fled 
into the adjoining thicket, the horse followed, and the foot 
made the best of their way back into the stockade. In the sub- 
sequent operations, so little courage and skill were displayed by 
the defenders, that the assailants had a comparatively easy task 
to perform. Maha Bandula had been killed by a rocket or the 
bursting of a shell, and the Burmese troops, thus deprived of 
the only leader in whom they had confidence, refused to con- 
tinue the struggle. On the 3rd of April, when the guns and 
heavy mortars which had been placed in battery opened their 
fire, no answer was made from the stockade, and its defenders 
were discovered in full retreat through the adjoining jungle. 
No further explanation was necessary, and the whole works 
were taken possession of without more resistance. 

The only obstacle to an advance into the interior being re-, 
moved, Sir Archibald Campbell, now strengthened by his other 
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divisions, and W additional reinforcements from Rangoon, 
resumed his mar :h. The Prince of Tharawadi, the brother of 
the Burmese sovereign, who had assumed the command, had 
succeeded in collecting a considerable force, but was evidently 
determined to re st satisfied with the defensive, regularly retiring 
as the British advanced. Thus allowed to march without en- 
countering any < ipposition, Sir Archibald Campbell had arrived 
within thirty miles of Prome, when a British soldier, who had 
been made prisoner by the Burmese, arrived in his camp, with 
a letter addressed to him by two of the atwen-wuns y . or royal 
councillors. It attributed the war which had interrupted the 
ancient friendship of the two states to the conduct of a certain 
paltry chief, and proposed that a negotiation might be opened 
for the restoration of peace. The answer returned was, that the 
British army was advancing to Prome, and that its commander- 
in-chief, on arriving there, would very willingly listen to any 
overtures that ha|d peace for their object. The atwen-wuns had 
hoped that the drdposal to negotiate would induce the British 
commander to ■desist from advancing, and on finding the con- . 
trary, ceased to make any further communication. On the 25th 
of April, Prome, |vhich, in the judgment of Sir Archibald 
Campbell, was so strong by nature and art, that a garrison of 

1.000 men might have successfully defended it against ten 
times that number, was entered without opposition. 

Though the Burmese, by their lame abandonment of Prome, 
seemed at first sight to have given up the contest in despair, 
they afterwards iWumed new courage, and began to make large 
levies of troops. In! this manner they collected a force of about 

52.000 men. Of these about 20,000 were assembled at Meaday, 
on the Ira wadi, forty miles due north of Prome, under 

and 12,000 at Tongho, 
eighty miles to the E.N.E., while the remaining 20,000 were 
stationed principklly at Pagahm, Mellun, and Patanagoh. To 
oppose all these troops Sir Archibald Campbell had under his 
command only 5,000 men, of whom nearly a half were Europeans. 
Notwithstanding the vast disparity of numbers, past experience 
justified him in feeling confident as to the result, and yet, for 
many reasons, of which the enormous expense was one of the 
strongest, the supreme government' were urgent for an early 
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termination of hostilities. Not long, therefore, after he had 
established his headquarters at Prome, Sir Archibald Campbell 
took the initiative in negotiation, by addressing a letter to the 
Burmese ministers, stating that he was empowered to conclude 
a peace, and inviting them to save their country from the 
calamities which a continuance of the war would certainly bring 
upon it. A favourable answer was immediately returned, and 
the British commander, waiving the point of etiquette, which 
he would have shown more judgment in maintaining, sent a 
mission to the camp of Mimiabo, when he might have insisted 
on receiving one. After .some delay, an armistice of one month 
was concluded, and a day was fixed on which Sir Archibald 
Campbell and the Kye "Wungyi, one of the principal of the 
Burmese ministers, were to meet and arrange the' definitive 
conditions of peace. 

On the 2nd of October, the day fixed for the meeting, the 
commissioners, Sir Archibald Campbell and Sir James Brisbane, 
the British admiral in the Indian seas, on the one side, and the 
Kye Wungyi and Lamain Wun on the other, each party attend- 
ed by a personal suite, and escorted by 1,000 picked m6n, 
encamped on the plain of Naibenzik, about a mile asunder. 
About midway between, a totu, or hall of audience, on the model 
of that at Ava, had been erected. In all the preliminary arrange- 
ments the utmost care had been taken to maintain an appearance 
of perfect equality, and this was now carried so far, that both 
parties, by previous agreement, started from their encampments 
at the very same moment, and met together in front of the lotu. 
“Shaking of hands,” says Major Snodgrass, 1 “and every demons- 
tration of amicable feeling having passed, the parties entered the 
house s .and sat down on two rows of chairs fronting each other; 
the wungyis and their suite, in all fifteen chiefs, each bearing 
the chain of nobility, and dressed in their splendid court dresses, 
evidently doing grievous penance in seats they were never accust- 
omed to, that no difference might appear, even in the most trifling 
particular between the parties; and so observing and tenacious 
were they on this point, that scarcely a movement could be made 
without a corresponding one on their side.” On proceeding to 

1 Narrative of the Burmese War, by Major Snodgrass, military secretary to the 
commander of the expedition, p. 215. 
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The Burmese, aisoon as they had indignantly rejected the 
terms proposed by JSirj Archibald Campbell, lost no time in 
preparing for the rfcmptiop of hostilities! and began to ad- 
vance upon Prome. A considerable body took post at Watigaon, 
about twenty miles listant, and by commanding the country on 
the right flank of the British army, threatened to give great an- 
noyance. In order tJ dislodge them, Brigadier-general M‘Dowall 
was detached on the evening of the 15th of November, with 
four regiments of Madras native infantry, disposed in three 
columns — the first under his own immediate command, to 
attack the position on the left, and the second to assail it in 



front, while the third moved to the eastward. The columns, 
from marching separately over ground covered with marsh and 
jungle, could not communicate, and lost sight of each other. 
The brigadier arrived first. Though he had no breaching-guns, 
and knew nothing of the other columns, he rushed on to force 
an entrance into the works. This precipitation cost him his 
life. After he had fallen, and most of the other officers were 
disabled by the murderous fire of the enemy, the assailants 
were compelled to retreat, pursued to within nine miles of 
Prome. The second column was not more fortunate, and after 
attacking a strong stockade, the fire from, which nearly anni- 
hilated the advance, retired with so much precipitation that 
they were obliged to abandon their wounded. The third column 
escaped disaster by retreating as soon as there was reason 
to believe that the others had failed. The total loss in killed, 
wounded, and missing, exceeded 200. 

The Burmese, greatly encouraged by this success, were con- 
fident that under the leadership of an old retired veteran, of 
the name of Maha Nemyo, who had achieved it for them, they 
would yet compel the British to abandon Prome. To put this 
to the proof, they advanced nearer and nearer, till they were 
only a few miles distant. Sir Archibald Campbell was in hopes of 
turning their new confidence to account, and by throwing up 
earthworks and entrenchments, as if he were afraid of an at- 
tack, endeavoured to tempt them to become the assailants. The 
Burmese, however, were not to be allured from their usual 
mode of fighting, and continued to make their approaches 
with such an union of caution and perseverance, that it 
became necessary for the British once more to assume the 
offensive. Accordingly, on the 1st of December, Sir Archibald 
Campbell, leaving four native regiments in charge of Prome, 
marched out with the remainder of hi$ force in two divisions, 
the one under himself, and the other under General Cotton. 
The second division arriving first, immediately stormed and 
carried the works which the enemy had constructed on the 
Nawain, a stream which runs past Prome before joining the 
Irawadi. Within the stockades were found 300. dead, including 
the veteran Maha Nemyo. This was by no means the whole of 
the Burmese loss, for the first division having arrived on the 
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opposite bank of the Nawain, as they were abandoning the 
stockades, intercepted them in their flight, and added greatly 
to the slaughter. The enemy’s left having been thus destroyed, 
the next movement was directed against their centre at Napadi, 
where Kye Wungyi commanded, and had advantageously 
stockaded himself on a series of heights. These, after the flotilla 
had sailed- up the river, and taken up a position which en- 
abled it to throw shells and rockets into the stockades on 
either bank, were gallantly carried by a detachment under 
Colonel Sale, who, having gained the summit without firing a 
shot, drove the Burmese from their entrenchments, and pur- 
sued them from hill to hill, till the whole position, embracing 
an extent of two miles, was secured. The enemy’s right, which 
followed the Irawadi to Padong, was still entire, but General 
Cotton having crossed the river, succeeded, without much 
difficulty, in breaking it up, by carrying the works on the banks, 
and also a strong stockade at some distance in the interior. 

During this campaign the Burmese had depended much on 
the aid of tributary tribes dwelling to the north of Ava, and 
known by the common name of Shans. These, so long as the 
cause seemed hopeful, had easily been induced to take an 
active part in the war. The late defeats, however, had complete- 
ly altered their views, and they at once returned to their own 
country. The court of Ava, thus brought again to the brink of 
ruin, saw no hope of escape except in negotiation. On the 
26th of December, when the British force had reached Meaday, 
and were preparing for a further advance, a flag of truce arriv- 
ed, with a message from the Burmese commander. It stated 
that full powers had been received from the court to conclude 
a treaty, and proposed that deputies should be sent to arrange 
the conditions. The British commander consented as before, but 
in the meantime continued his march -in the direction of the 
capital. On the 28th, the Burmese commander sent another 
message, proposing that the commissioners should meet to con- 
clude the treaty on the 26th of January. As the proposal of this 
distant day was accompanied with a request for an interim sus- 
pension of hostilities, it was evident that nothing but delay 
was contemplated, and therefore the utmost concession that 
could be obtained was, that hostilities should be momentarily 
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suspended, to allow the commissioners to meet in a boat, which 
was for that purpose anchored in the middle of the river. The 
meeting took place on the 30th, and . after a good deal of 
discussion, which resulted in a considerable modification of the 
terms originally proposed, the definitive treaty was formally 
executed on the 3rd of January, 1826. The result was as be- 
fore, To give time for ratification, and on a promise that the 
British prisoners would be immediately sent down from Ava, 
and a first instalment of the pecuniary compensation paid, a 
short armistice was agreed to. It was to terminate on the 18th 
of January, and on the day immediately preceding, a deputa- 
tion arrived. They brought neither the ratified treaty, nor the 
money, nor the prisoners, and simply requested a prolongation 
of the time. This, was at once declined, and on the 18th, a 
British deputation proceeded to the Burmese camp, to offer the 
option of either returning the ratified treaty, or of evacuating 
the entrenchments at Mellun, situated across the river, directly 
opposite to the British camp at Patanagoh, by sunrise on the 
20th. As they could not or would not comply with either alter- 
native, hostilities recommenced. 

During the armistice the Burmese, while pretending strictly 
to observe its conditions, had secretly strengthened their works 
and obtained reinforcements, and they now stood ready with an 
army of nearly 20,000 men to contend once more for victory. 
On the 19th the British lotteries opened their fire, and the 
troops having crossed undfer cover of it, in two divisions, the 
one above and the other below, the Burmese hardly waited to 
be attacked, and made off with such celerity that it was in vain 
attempted to intercept their retreat. Within the works were 
found a great number of guns, and large supplies of ammuni- 
tion and grain. Though thus again defeated with an ease 
which must have convinced the Burmese of their utter inability 
to continue the contest, the terms demanded, and more especi- 
ally the payment of money, was felt by them to be so humili- 
ating, that when a military chief came forward and pledged 
himself to expel the invaders, he was eagerly listened to. The 
utmost force which could now be assembled did not exceed 
16,000 *men, but these seemed quite sufficient to the boasting 
chief .Zay-ya-thuyan, Mas Nuring Phuring, “Prince of Sunset,” 
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who, attributing all previous disasters to the incompetence of 
the commanders, assured the king that he might confidently 
calculate on very different results. His Burmese majesty must 
have felt somewhat doubtful on the subject, since, at the very 
time when the Prince of Sunset was invested with the chief 
command, an attempt was made to renew the negotiations, by 
employing as deputies for that purpose Mr. Price, an American 
missionary resident at Ava, and Mr. Snodgrass, the surgeon of 
the Royals, who had been taken prisoner. 

The British army, continuing its advance, arrived on the 8th 
of February within five miles of Pagahm, an ancient city,, which 
boasted of having been the capital of the Burman empire 
during the period of its greatest prosperity. Behind its brick 
wall, though ruinous, the Prince of Sunset might have found 
good cover, had he not disdained all tactics that savoured of 
timidity. Instead of entrenching himself within stockades, 
according to the Burmese mode of fighting, he had drawn up 
his army in the open field, and along the sides of a pathway 
leading through a thicket of prickly jungle. Indeed, what had 
he. to fear if he was the consummate warrior he believed him- 
self to be, while his force was at least tenfold more numerous 
than that opposed to him? Owing to the absence of two regi- 
ments employed in foraging. Sir Archibald Campbell could not 
muster more than 1,300 fighting men. With this small body he 
moved to the attack on the morning of the 9th of February, 
and with very little difficulty cleared the field. Nuring Phuring 
hastened off with such rapidity that he was the first to bear to 
Ava the tidings of his own defeat. The object of all this haste 
was to solicit a new army, with which he would at once return 
and expel the invaders, but the court had had enough of him, 
and not satisfied with driving him contumeliously from the 
presence, put him to death that very evening. 

The employment of the Prince of Sunset had been the last 
effort of despair, and it soon became evident that the resources 
of the Burmese empire were insufficient -to prevent a mere 
handful of British soldiers from penetrating 500 miles into the 
interior of the country, and compelling the capital to surren- 
der to them at discretion. After halting five days at Pagahm, 
Sir Archibald Campbell resumed his march, and had arrived at 
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Yandabu, within sixty miles of Ava, when negotiators arrived 
in the persons of two Burmese ministers and the two American 
missionaries, Messrs. Price and Judson. As a proof of the sin- 
cerity of the court they were accompanied by a number of 
liberated prisoners, and brought with them twenty-five lacs of 
rupees (£250,000) as the first pecuniary instalment. The terms 
having been previously arranged, nothing remained but to give 
effect to them by a regular treaty. This was concluded, without 
giving rise to the least discussion, on the 24th of February, and 
ratified without any unnecessary delay. The treaty consisted 
of eleven articles, but after the incidental notice already taken 
of them, a full recapitulation would be superfluous. Arakan 
and the Tenasserim provinces were ceded in perpetuity to the 
British government, and the King of Ava renounced all right 
to interfere with Assam, Jyntra, and Kachar. The crore of 
rupees, declared to be not merely in indemnification of the 
expenses of the war, but “in proof of the sincere disposition of 
the Burmese government to maintain the relations of peace 
and amity between the two nations,” was to be paid by four 
equal instalments — the first immediately, the second in a hun- 
dred days, the third at the end of a year, and the fourth at the 
expiry of two years. On the first payment the British army was 
to retire to Rangoon, and on the second to quit the Burmese 
dominions. Each state was to receive an accredited minister 
from the other, and a commercial treaty was to be framed on 
principles of reciprocal advantages. 

The Burmese war was never cordially sanctioned by the 
home authorities. The expense at which it was carried on was 
enormous, and the acquisitions of territory secured by it, though 
they have proved far more valuable than was at one time 
anticipated, must still be considered a dear purchase. The 
propriety of the war cannot be determined merely by counting 
the cost, and balancing the profit and loss. The Burmese were 
certainly bent on war, and every concession that could have been 
made to them would have been followed by some new demand. 
In point of fact they did ultimately lay claim to districts lying 
within the ancient recognized limits of Bengal, and nothing but 
the series of severe lessons which they received after hostilities 
commenced, sufficed to convince them that they were not the 
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invincible warriors whom they had vainly imagined themselves 
to be. A Burmese war, therefore, however little to be desired on 
its own account^ was sooner or later inevitable, and the Indian 
government which undertook it have a sufficient vindication in 
the fact that they only yielded to a necessity which was laid upon 
them. For the mode of conducting the war they and the com- 
mander to whom they intrusted it were strictly responsible, and 
it is here that the blame lies. They carried it on without any 
regular plan, committed gross blunders, from which careful 
inquiry, previously made, would have saved them, and incurred 
enormous expense and loss of life from scattering their forces 
instead of concentrating them, and engaging in wild expedi- 
tions without any reasonable prospect of an adequate result. 


6 



The Capture of Bharatpur 


J ^ scarcely to be expected that when the predatory system 
was suppressed, India would at once subside into a state of 
complete tranquillity. The multitudes who ha*d pursued rapine 
as a trade, though unable any longer to practise it in large and 
regularly organized bands, were ready to avail themselves of 
every source of disturbance; and not a few of the native princes, 
while they were pleased with the security which they enjoy- 
ed under British protection, were dissatisfied with the sacri- 
fices of independence at which it had been purchased. To the 
larger states the loss of territory and the humiliation which 
they had suffered were still more galling, and nothing but the 
tear of subjecting themselves to more fatal disasters deterred 
them from once more hazarding a contest. British supremacy 
was thus recognized and submitted to from necessity, not choice* 
and any events which seemed to promise an opportunity of 
subverting it were hailed with delight. The Burmese war gave 
full scope for the indulgence of these feelings. The natives of 
India entertained the most extravagant ideas of the strength 
and prowess of the Burmese. Not only were they known to be 
capable of bringing powerful armies into the field, but they 
were also supposed to be in possession of magical arts by which 
they could render themselves invulnerable. The effect of these 
notions on the sepoys has already been seen. The order to 
prepare for marching to the seat of war became the signal for 
whoiesale desertion, and in one case was followed by a mutiny 
which, i f ith a d not beenspeed i ly suppressed by force, would* 
probably have spread over the whole of the native army of 
Bengal. It is hence easy to understand how a general feeling of 
restlessness and discontent gradually displayed itself in proper- 
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tion as the country began to be bared of troops, in order to 
meet the demands of a foreign war, and how every rumour of 
disaster confirmed the belief that the British, in encountering 
the Burmese, were rushing blindly on their own destruction. 
Altogether apart from the Burmese war there were many causes 
of disturbance at work, and when to these this war was added, 
the only wonder is that the overt acts to which they led were not 
more numerous and of a more formidable description. Some of 
these which interrupted the internal tranquillity of India during 
Earl Amherst’s administration will now be mentioned. 

In the north-west, among the protected Sikh states, a reli- 
gious mendicant announced his advent as Kali, the last of the 
Hindu avatars, for the purpose of putting an end to the reign 
of foreigners. The supposed desirableness of the event sufficed 
to produce a general expectation 'of it; and though the precau- 
tion had been taken to arrest the mendicant, and he was pay- 
ing the penalty of his imposture in prison when the day 
appointed for the advent arrived, a riotous multitude assembled, 
and were not dispersed till military force was employed. In 
the same quarter a predatory leader having assembled a large 
band of followers made himself master of the fort of Kunjawa, 
at no great distance from Saharanpur, assumed the title of 
raja, and began to levy contributions on the surrounding dis- 
tricts. Numbers flocked to him from all quarters, and the in- 
surrection was assuming a regularly organized form, when a 
body of troops, collected with some difficulty, marched against 
his stronghold, and succeeded in dislodging him after 150 of 
his followers had been slain. At some distance to the south- 
west, on the borders of Raj putana, and even in the vicinity of 
Delhi, the Mewattis and Bhattis, and other bands of plunderers, 
taking advantage of the withdrawal of the troops which had 
overawed them, resumed their depredations, and carried 
them on to such an extent that for a short time the communica- 
tion with Delhi was interrupted, and order was not restor- 
ed till an increase of military force had been obtained. At 
Kalpi on the Jamuna, about fifty miles south-west of Kanpur, 
a refractory jaghirdar of the Raja of Jalaun suddenly appeared 
with a considerable body of horse and foot, and after an un- 
successful attempt to seize the fort, containing an amount of 


public treasure, plundered and set fire to the town. In Malwa 
various sinister rumours were circulated, and it Was even 
represented that owing to the difficulties of the Burmese war 
the British were about to retire altogether from Central India. 
It was probably owing in part to these absurd rumours that in 
one locality a rising was organized, and that in the vicinity of 
Burhanpur, among the jungles which extend to the north of the 
Tapti, between Asirgarh and Ellichpur, Sheikh Dalla, an old 
Pindari leader, collected a strong body of horse and foot, and 
did serious mischief before he was effectually checked. The 
Bhils too began again to grow troublesome, and were with 
difficulty restrained from resuming their predatory habits. 

Still farther to the south, in the Maratha country, some 
serious disturbances occurred. Kittur, situated to the east of the 
Portuguese territory of Goa, and to the north-west of Dharwar, 
was, with the adjoining district, held under the Company. On 
the death of the chief without children, in September, 1824, the 
grant was understood to have lapsed, but 'the natives, who had 
previously been intrusted with the management of the district, 
being unwilling to relinquish it, endeavoured to secure its 
continuance, by alleging that the chief, previous to his death, 
authorized his wife and his mother to adopt a son for him. In 
accordance with this pretended injunction a boy very distantly 
related to his family was brought forward and recognized as his 
successor. The whole proceeding was informal. The adoption 
to be valid ought to have taken place during the chief’s life- 
time, and at all events no subsequent steps ought to have 
been taken without the sanction of the paramount power. 
On these grounds, and also because he believed that the real 
object of the proceedings was to favour the ambition of a 
faction, and carry off the accumulated treasure of the late 
chief, to the detriment of his widow, Mr. Thackeray, the British 
collector, refused to recognize the new arrangements, and in 
the meantime, while waiting instructions from Bombay, took 
possession of the treasure, and assumed the management of the 
district. No opposition was offered, and in order to prevent the 
treasure within the fort from being clandestinely carried off, it 
was sealed up and a guard placed over it. The collector, with 
his two assistants, was encamped without the fort with an 
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escort consisting of a company of native horse-artillery and a 
company of native infantry, and on the 23rd of October, on 
sending as usual to relieve the guard over the treasure, was 
astonished to learn that the gates had been shut, and that all 
admission was refused. On the spur of the moment an attempt 
was made to force an entrance and issued in a lamentable dis- 
aster. The collector and the two officers commanding the escort 
were killed, another British officer was wounded, and the two 
assistants being taken prisoners, were carried into the fort and 
detained as a kind of hostages. This revolt, apparently trivial in 
itself, acquired importance from the general excitement which 
it produced, and the obvious sympathy of the surrounding 
population with the insurgents. It was necessary, therefore, to 
lose no time in arresting the insurrectionary spirit, and a large 
body of troops under Colonel Deacon was immediately des- 
patched against Kittur. Though the garrison must have seen 
from the first that their case was desperate, they refused to 
surrender, and only yielded at last after the batteries had 
opened and effected a practicable breach. 

At Kolhapur, the capital of another Maratha territory, situat- 
ed among the Western Ghats, the disturbance was of a- still 
more serious character. The raja, boasting a direct descent 
from Sivaji, the founder of the Maratha empire, had a high idea 
of his own importance, and where he imagined he had a right, 
thought himself entitled, without consulting any other power, 
to take his own mode of enforcing if. Acting on this view he 
made a claim of supremacy over the district of Kagal, in posses- 
sion of Hindu Rao, a brother-in-law of Sindhia, and when the 
claim was disputed marched a body of troops into the district 
and took forcible possession of it. Sindhia, offended at this treat- 
ment of his near relative, applied to the British government on 
the subject, and complained with some show of justice, that 
while his own hands were tied up by a treaty which did not 
allow him to interfere, the Raja of Kolhapur was allowed to 
deprive others of rights which were as good as his own, 
and thus .virtually set the p. , amount power at defiance; This 
non-interference on the part of the government produced 
its usual fruits, and the raja, finding his first encroachments un- 
challenged, proceeded to make them on a more extensive scale. 
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The next object of his attack was a zamindar, holding partly 
of the Raja of Satara and partly of the Bombay presidency. 
Even this did not satisfy him, and he was soon seen at the head 
of a body of 6,000 horse and foot, and a brigade of artillery, 
plundering and levying contributions. The Bombay government, 
who had hitherto shown the greatest reluctance to interfere, 
became convinced at last that it had become indispensable, and 
sent a detachment, before which the raja retired to his capital. 
His cowardice appears to have been as great as his arrogance, 
and he at once professed submission. A treaty was accordingly 
made by which he renounced all claim to the territories which 
he had seized, agreed to pay compensation for the depredations 
he had committed, and became restricted to the employment 
of a limited number of troops. As soon as the withdrawal of 
the detachment relieved him from his more immediate alarm, 
he forgot all these stipulations, and began again to pursue a 
course which made it necessary to bind him by still more 
stringent obligations. The consequence was that British gar- 
risons were stationed in his forts of Kolhapur and Panala, and 
he lost even the semblance of independence. 

Some disturbances which took place in Kutch towards the end 
of 1824 derive importance chiefly from the encouragement given 
to them by the Amirs of Sind, who were again feeling their 
way, and watching an opportunity of effecting a Jong-meditated 
conquest. The despatch of strong reinforcements from Bbmbay 
under Colonel Napier, and the successful termination of the 
Burmese war, convinced the Amirs that, at least for the present, 
their safest course was to keep the peace. In another quarter 
not yet mentioned the disturbance was not so easily suppressed, 
and led to results of greater historical importance than any that 
have yet been mentioned. The treaty which was made with 
the Raja of Bharatpur, after Lord Lake had failed in four succes- 
sive attempts to storm his capital, had been faithfully observed 
on both sides, and the relations between the two governments 
had long been of the most friendly description. In 1824 the 
reigning raja, Baldev Singh, feeling his own life to be precarious, 
was anxious to secure the succession to his son Balwant Singh, 
who was then a minor. Under ordinary circumstances he could 
not have doubted that this son, whose legitimacy was undisput- 
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ed and indisputable, would succeed, but he had a nephew, 
Durjan Sal, whose ambitious designs filled him with the greatest 
alarm, and it occurred to him that the most effectual method of 
frustrating these designs would be to place his son under the 
immediate protection of the British government. With this view 
he applied to Sir David Ochterlony, the British resident at 
Delhi, and induced him to invest Balwant Singh with a khelat 
or honorary dress, in recognition of his being the apparent heir, 
This ceremony was performed in the beginning of 1824, and 
about twelve months after the succession opened by the death 
of Baldev Singh. 

Balwant Singh, who was then only about six years of age, was 
immediately recognized as raja, while his maternal uncle Ram 
Ratan Singh, acting as his guardian, conducted the government. 
This arrangement had scarcely subsisted for - a month, when 
Durjan Sal justified all the suspicions which the late raja had 
entertained of him, by gaining over the soldiers, forcing his 
way into the citadel, slaying Ram Ratan Singh, and gaining 
possession of the person of the young raja. Sir David Ochterlony, 
holding these proceedings to be equivalent to an usurpation of 
supreme authority, immediately issued a proclamation to the 
Jats, denouncing Durjan Sal as an usurper, and calling upon 
them to support their legitimate sovereign, in whose cause he 
would soon appear at the head of a British force. This decided 
step was so far effectual that Durjan Sal, who was suspected of 
a design of clearing his way to the throne by the murder of 
the raja, professed to have no other intention than to act as 
regent during his minority. This office, according to his own 
account, he had accepted in accordance with the wishes of the 
whole tribe, whom Ram Ratan Singh’s tyrannical conduct had 
disgusted. This explanation, Ijhough plausible, was not deemed 
satisfactory, and on his declining either to visit the British 
cantonments or intrust the young raja to British custody, Sir 
David Ochterlony hastily assembled a considerable force, with 
the determination of at once marching against Bharatpur. These 
warlike preparations were suddenly arrested by a letter from the 
governor-general in council, condemning them in terms so 
unmeasured, that Sir David Ochterlony felt he had no alternative 
but to resign. The abrupt prohibition of an expedition which 


it seemed impossible to delay without a sacrifice both of honour 
and sound policy, cut him to the heart, and he died shortly 
after at Meerut, complaining loudly to the last of the harsh 
manner in which he had been virtually dismissed. He had served 
the Company faithfully and with distinguished ability for fifty 
years, and it is therefore impossible not to regret that his 
retirement, which, owing to his increasing infirmities, had 
doubtless become expedient, was effected by means which gave 
it all the appearance of an intended disgrace. The public 
immediately testified their sense of his merits by the erection of 
a monument to him in Calcutta, and government gave all the 
•compensation which was now in their power, by issuing, on the 
28th of July, 1825, a general order, highly eulogistic of his 
talents, diplomatic as well as military, and directing, “as an 
especial testimony” of high respect for his services, and “as a 
public demonstration of sorrow for his demise,” that minute 
guns, to the number of sixty-eight, corresponding with his age, 
should be fired from the ramparts of Fort William. 

It is rather singular that the principle of non-interference, 
for the maintenance of which government had been so resolute 
when Sir David Ochterlohy’s military preparations called forth 
their censure, was afterwards expressly abandoned. The in- 
consistency, however, becomes less glaring on considering that 
the opposite decisions were given under different circumstances. 
When Sir David Ochterlony determined to use force, the 
means of negotiation were not apparently exhausted. Durjan 
Sal was aspiring professedly to nothing more than the regency, 
and seemed willing to come under an engagement to retire as 
soon as the raja should attain majority. This was probably mere 
pretence, but as he seemed to be countenanced by the leading 
chiefs among the Jats, it was not unreasonably considered 
impolitic, if not quixotic, to enter into a new war which threat” 
ened to be formidable, for the purpose of forcing a new govern- 
ment upon a people who were living in tolerable tranquillity 
under the one actually existing. But a very short time had 
sufficed to give the case an entirely new aspect. Durjan Sal, 
on learning that the British military' preparations had been 
countermanded, had thrown off the mask, and intimated 
that instead of being satisfied with the regency he now claimed 
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possession as legal heir. He had been adopted, he said, by a 
previous raja, and had therefore a preferable title. At the same 
time that he put forth this new claim he showed that nothing 
but force would compel him to abandon it, and military 
adventurers began to flock from all quarters to Bharatpur, as a 
common rendezvous where they might hope to be soon actively 
employed. The apparent unanimity which at one time prevailed 
among the Jats themselves had also been destroyed. Madhu 
Singh, a younger brother of Durjan Sal, after supporting him 
in all his proceedings, had* suddenly separated from him and 
made himself master of Dig, and it was becoming obvious 
that there would soon be no alternative between forcible inter- 
ference and the toleration of a state of anarchy which could 
hardly fail to extend to other native states. 

Under these circumstances the whole question was submitted 
to Si: Charles Metcalfe, who had been summoned from Hyder- 
abad, where he was resident, to succeed Sir David Ochterlony 
at Delhi. He was one of a band of able diplomatists who had 
received their first training under the Marquis of Wellesley, 
and had ever since been strenuous supporters of the Indian 
policy which that great statesman inaugurated. The view which 
the favourite pupil of such a master would give could hardly, 
be doubtful. It is thus explained in a very able paper which he 
drew up on the occasion: — “We have, by degrees, become the 
paramount state of India. Although we exercised the powers 
of this supremacy in many instances before 1817, we have used 
and asserted them more generally since the existence of our 
influence by the events of that and the following year. It then 
became an established principle of our policy to maintain tranq- 
uillity among all the states of India, and to prevent the anarchy 
and misrule which were likely to disturb the general peace. 
Sir John Malcolm’s proceedings in Malwa were governed by 
this principle, as well as those of Sir David Ochterlony. In the 
case of succession to a principality, it seems clearly incumbent 
.on us, with reference to that principle, to refuse to acknowledge 
any but the lawful successor, as otherwise we should throw the 
weight of our power into the scale of usurpation and injustice. 
Our influence is too pervading to admit of neutrality, and 
sufferance would operate as support.” The application of these 
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principles to the case in question was sufficiently obvious. “We 
are bound not by any positive engagement to the Bharatpur 
state, nor by any claim on her part, but by our duty as supreme 
guardians of general tranquillity, law, and right, to maintain 
the right of Raja Balwant Singh to the raj of Bharatpur, and 
we cannot acknowledge any other pretender. This duty seems 
to me so imperative that I do not attach any peculiar import- 
ance to the late investiture of the young raja in the presence 
of Sir David Ochterlony. We should have been equally bound 
without that ceremony, which, if we had not been under a 
pre-existing obligation to maintain the rightful succession, 
would not have pledged us to anything beyond acknowledg- 
ment.” With regard to the regency and the two brothers Durjan 
Sal and Madhu Singh, the competing claimants for the office. 
Sir Charles Metcalfe did not think that any final decision was 
yet required, but his present conviction was thus expressed: 
“We are not called upon to support either brother; and if we 
must act by force it would seem to be desirable to banish 
both,” Negotiation might yet prove effectual, and was undoubt- 
edly the most desirable mode of settlement; but if recourse to 
arms should become necessary, there would “not be wanting 
sources of consolation,” since “a display and rigorous exercise 
of our power, if rendered necessary, would be likely to bring 
back men’s minds in that quarter to a proper tone, and the 
capture of Bharatpur, if effected in a glorious manner, would 
do us more honour throughout India, by the removal of the 
hitherto unfaded impressions caused by our former failure, 
than any other event that can be conceived.” 

The above extracts from the opinion, given by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, are the more important from their having practically 
decided the question, and made a convert of the governor- 
general. “I have hitherto,” said Earl Amherst, “entertained 
the opinion that our interference with other states should be 
limited to cases of positive injury to the honourable Company, 
or of immediate danger thereof. In that opinion I have reason 
to believe that I am not supported by the servants of the 
honourable Company most competent to judge of its interests, 
and best acquainted with the circumstances of this country: I 
should therefore have hesitated in acting upon my own judgment 
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in opposition to others; but I am further free to confess that my 
own opinion has undergone some change, and that I am dis- 
posed to think that a system of non-interference, which appears 
to have been tried and to have failed in 1806, would be tried 
with less probability of success, and would be exposed to more 
signal failure, after the events which have occurred, and the 
policy which has been pursued during the last nineteen or 
twenty years. A much greater degree of interference than was 
formerly called for, appears to have resulted from the situation 
in which we were placed by the pacification of 1818. It might 
be a hazardous experiment to relax in the exercise of that 
paramount authority which our extended influence in Malwa 
and Rajputana specially has imposed upon us. Applying these 
general principles to the particular cases before us, and believing 
that without direct interference on our part, there is a probability 
of very extended disturbances in the Upper provinces, I am pre- 
pared, in the first place, to maintain, by force of arms if necessary, 
the succession of Balwant Singh to the raj of Bharatpur.” 

As the members of the supreme council had previously been 
in favour of a decided policy, the above conversion of the 
governor-general removed the only obstacle to its immediate 
adoption, and the views of all the members were substantially 
embodied in the following resolution: — “Impressed with a full 
conviction that the existing disturbances at Bharatpur, if not 
speedily quieted, will produce general commotion and interrup- 
tion of the public tranquillity in Upper India, and feeling 
convinced that it is our solemn duty, no less than our right, as 
the paramount power and conservators of the public peace, to 
interfere for the prevention of these evils, and that these evils 
will be best prevented by the maintenance of the succession of 
the rightful heir to the raj of Bharatpur, whilst such a course 
will be in strict consistency with the uniform practice and policy 
of the British government in all analogous cases, the governor- 
general in council resolves that authority be conveyed to Sir 
Charles Theophilus Metcalfe to accomplish the above object, if 
practicable, by expostulation and remonstrance, and should 
these fail, by a resort to measures of force.” 

In accordance with this resolution, negotiation was first 
attempted, but as there was little probability of its success, 


military preparations were carried on with great activity, and 
after Sir Charles Metcalfe, despairing of an amicable settle- 
ment, had, on the 25th of November, 1825, issued a proclamation 
denouncing the pretensions of Durjan Sal, and declaring the 
determination of the British government to support the rightful 
prince, Lord Combermere, now commander-in-chief, prepared to 
move against Bharatpur at the head of an army of about 21 ,000 
men, consisting of two regiments of European, and six of native 
cavalry, together with Skinner’s irregular horse, and of three 
regiments of European, and sixteen of native infantry, with 
strong detachments of horse and foot, artillery and pioneers, and 
a battering train of above a hundred pieces of heavy ordnance. 
The force of the garrison of Bharatpur was supposed to be 
numerically equal to that of the besiegers. The British army, 
marching in two divisions, which had assembled at Agra and 
Madura — the former under General Jasper Nicolls, and the latter 
under General Thomas Reynell — started on the 7th and 8th 
December, and were soon across the Bharatpur frontier. On 
the 10th, the Madura division moved toward the north-west, 
keeping considerably to the north of the fort, and screened from 
view by an intervening forest, and arrived in the vicinity of the 
Moti Jhil, from which the ditch which surrounded the fort 
derived its supply of water. At the former siege by Lord Lake, the 
failure of one of these attacks was attributed to a sudden and 
unexpected increase of the water, by opening the sluices of the 
Jhil. The possibility of such an occurrence was now happily 
prevented by sending forward a column, which, by gaining and 
retaining possession of the embankment and sluices of the Jhil, 
prevented the enemy from drawing any water . from it. The 
consequence was, that throughout the siege the ditch continued 
almost dry, and thus relieved the besiegers from what might 
have proved one of their most serious difficulties. 

An account of the situation and defences of Bharatpur having 
been given on the occasion of the former siege, it is only neces- 
sary here to repeat, that it stood in a plain somewhat rugged 
towards the west, covered an area of about five miles in circuit, 
and was inclosed by a broad and deep ditch, from the inner 
edge of which rose a thick and lofty wall of sun-burned clay, 
flanked by thirty-five turreted bastions. The citadel occupied a 
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height towering above the rest of the town, and was inclosed 
by a ditch 150 feet wide and 50 deep. 

As the extent of the fortifications made it impossible com- 
pletely to invest the place, the first division took up a position 
which, resting on the Jhil on the north-west, extended along 
the northern face; the second division, connected with the left 
of the first, fronted the eastern face. The southern and western 
faces were thus left nearly open, but by means of posts gradually 
established beyond the southern and western faces, and in 
communication with each other, the admission of reinforcements 
as well as the escape of the garrison was in a great measure 
prevented. The points selected for attack were a ravelin a little 
to the east of a principal gateway on the north-eastern face, 
and a bastion on the eastern face, which, jutting out from the 
ramparts by a narrow neck, received the name of the Long- 
necked Bastion. On the 23rd of December ground was broken 
for the purpose of making regular approaches towards these two 
points, and on the 24th the batteries which had been erected 
began to play upon them. At first a brisk fire was kept up by 
the garrison, and bodies of horse and foot made desultory 
attempts to interrupt the progress of the siege, but in proportion 
as the batteries were advanced and established an overpowering 
fire, the enemy’s guns were withdrawn from the outer works, 
and the besiegers suffered little interruption while they continu- 
ed for several days a heavy fire of shot and shells from forty- 
eight battering guns and thirty-six mortars. The effect produced, 
however, was not satisfactory. The clay ramparts stood the fire 
better than if they had been built of solid masonry, and though 
considerable breaches both to the right and left had been made, 
the engineers refused to report them practicable. The mode of 
attack was therefore changed, and after the trenches had been 
brought close to the counterscarp of the ditch, the process of 
breaching by mines instead of batteries was adopted. By the 
8th of January four mines, were sprung, one of them under the 
cavalier and curtain of the north-eastern angle; and though 
the effect produced was still short of what had been anticipated, 
the dilapidation produced was sufficient to show that persever- 
ance in mining could hardly fail to succeed. On the 11th and 
12th mines were carried across the ditch and beneath the 


ramparts, and on the 16th the mine beneath the Long-necked 
Bastion was sprung with complete success. The garrison made 
some attempts to countermine and also to repair the breaches. 
In the former they completely failed, and in the latter were 
exposed to such a tremendous fire from the batteries that their 
success was very partial. The assault was now at hand. It was 
fixed for the 18th, and was to commence on a very appropriate 
signal — the explosion of a mine which had been driven under 
the N.E.E, cavalier, and charged with nearly a ton weight of 
gunpowder. The effect was tremendous, and proved fatal even 
to some of the assailants as they stood ready in the trenches. 
After a momentary pause,- produced by this accident, the storm- 
ing party rushed forward in two columns, and were speedily on 
the summit of the main breaches on the right and left. Though 
the enemy made a resolute defence it soon proved unavailing, 
and the assailants, as soon as the first struggle was over, com- 
pleted the capture with a loss of about 600 men. The loss of 
the garrison in killed and wounded was estimated at 14,000. 

During the storm strong bodies of horse and foot attempted 
to escape by the western gates. Most of them were cut down 
or captured by the cavalry. Among the prisoners thus taken was 
Durjan Sal, with his wife and two sons. He was forthwith sent 
off as a state prisoner to Allahabad. On the 19th of January, 
Lord Combermere and Sir Charles Metcalfe entered the citadel, 
and on the following day they performed the ceremony of plac- 
ing the young raja on the throne. The principal' widow of the 
late raja, appointed nominal regent, was intrusted with the 
custody of his person, while the government was committed to 
two ministers, who were to administer it under the control of 
a British resident specially appointed to Bharatpur. Madhu 
Singh, the brother of Durjan Sal, immediately made his sub- 
mission, and retired from Dig to live within the British terri- 
tories"on-a4iberal pension. By the capture of Bharatpur a stain 
which had long rested on the British arms was removed, and 
the hopes of a future rising, which its supposed impregnability 
had fostered in several of the native states, were extinguished. 
As it was not impossible, however, that it- might again have 
become a rallying point for the disaffected, its fortifications were 
dismantled. The expediency of this proceeding cannot be 
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questioned] but since the British government were professedly 
acting, not for themselves, but for an ally, it sounds rather strange 
to hear that one of the first things they did after reinstating him 
in his capital, was to render it incapable of defence. In another 
respect the conduct of the captors was still less justifiable: “Our 
plundering here under the name of prize,” writes Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, “has been very disgraceful, and has tarnished our 
well-earned honour. Until I get rid of the prize agents I cannot 
re-establish the sovereignty of the young raja, whom we came 
professedly to protect, and have been plundering to his last 
lotah since he fell into our hands.” 1 

There was still one other quarter in which the paramount 
authority of the British government had been called in question. 
The Raja of Macheri, or as he is usually called, the Raja of 
Alwar , from his capital, situated sixty miles W.N. W. of Bharatpur, 
having died, leaving an illegitimate son and a nephew, both in 
nonage, his succession was disputed by their respective partizans. 
Ultimately, as neither had a decided ascendency, a compromise 
was effected, by which Beni Singh, the nephew, became nominal 
raja, and Balwant Singh, the son, was to administer the govern- 
ment on attaining majority. Till then Ahmed Buksh Khan, 
the nabob of a neighbouring district under British protection, 
was to be his guardian. The peace produced by this compromise 
was not lasting. As soon as the youths grew up their mutual 
claims were revived, and a civil war began again to rage. In 
1824, the nephew, Beni Singh, gained a decided ascendency, 
and became real as well as nominal raja, the son, Balwant Singh, 
retiring upon a jagkir. Shortly after an attempt was made to 
assassinate Ahmed Buksh Khan, and the assassin being seized, 
confessed that he had been employed by Mulha, the raja’s 
minister and favourite, and some other leading members of his 
court. Ahmed Buksh Khan, being prohibited by treaty with 
the British from redressing himself, applied to them for pro- 
tection, and a demand was therefore made upon the raja to 
seize the persons accused, and send them to Delhi for trial. He 
at first made a show of compliance by placing the parties in 
nominal confinement, but soon threw off the mask, took Mulha 
into greater favour than before, and when remonstrated with 
1 Kaye’s Lift of Lord Metcslfe, vol. ii, p, 155. 
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by the resident at Delhi, maintained, not without plausibility, 
that as an independent prince he alone was entitled to try his 
subjects for any crimes alleged to have been committed by 
them. To give effect to this view, and show that nothing but 
force would compel him to abandon it, he strengthened the 
defences of his capital, began to collect troops, and entered into 
communications with disaffected parties, and more especially 
with Durjan Sal, at Bharatpur. The capture of this celebrated 
stronghold filled him with dismay, and he no sooner hearc| 
that the victorious army which achieved it was about to march 
against him than he hastened to make his submission, by send- 
ing off the parties accused as instigators of the attempted 
assassination of Ahmed Buksh Khan to take their trial at Delhi, 
releasing Balwant Singh from the prison in which he had 
confined him, and,, moreover, ceding to him one-half of the 
territory which Sir George Barlow, when he was foolishly 
squandering away the conquests of the Marquis of Wellesley, 
had bestowed on the Rao Raja of Macheri. 

All open hostilities throughout India having now ceased, 
Earl Amherst, who had intimated his intention to resign, set 
out, in the beginning of August, 1826, on a tour through the 
Upper provinces. On his arrival at Kanpur, on the 16th of 
November, he was visited among, other native princes by 
Ghazi-ud-din Hyder, the King of Oudh. To return the visit he 
proceeded to Lucknow. In the confidential intercourse which 
ensued, the subject of internal interference was again discussed, 
the king complaining of the extent to which his legitimate 
authority was appropriated by the resident, and insisting that 
there was nothing in the state of the country to justify it. On 
the borders, the turbulence of some refractory chiefs led 
to occasional disturbances, but the whole of the territory 
was, with a few exceptions, cultivated like a garden, and the 
people were apparently contented. These representations, if well 
founded, derived much additional weight from the conduct of 
the king, who, though far too much under the influence of 
favourites, male and female, had not only faithfully fulfilled his 
engagements, but repeatedly relieved the embarrassments of the 
Calcutta treasury by liberal loans from the hoards of Sadat 
Ali. In addition to the large advances formerly mentioned he 
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had, in the end of 1825, lent the Company in perpetuity the 
sum of £1,000,000 sterling at five per cent interest, and a few . 
months afterwards had increased it by another £500,000. 
Neither his remonstrances nor his loans had the effect of 
producing any essential change in the British policy, and his 
grievances, real or imaginary, remained unredressed when he 
died in October, 1827, and was succeeded by his eldest, son, 
Soliman Jah, under the title of Nasir-ud-din Hyder. 

From Lucknow the governor-general proceeded to Agra, where 
he arrived in January, 1827. Here he was visited by the various 
chiefs of Malwa, and received missions from Holkar and 
Sindhia. The former being still a minor was probably thought 
too young, and the latter was pining away under a mortal 
disease which made it impossible for him to be personally 
present. The territories of Holkar, under the able management 
of his minister Tantra Jog, and the almost absolute control of 
Mr. Wellesley, the British resident, had rapidly improved; those 
of Sindhia now enjoyed a degree of tranquillity which had 
long been denied, but in their present extent and resources 
presented a humiliating contrast to what they were thirty years 
before, during the first period of Daulat Rao Sindhia Y reign. 
He had sometimes dreamed that during a period of disaster to 
the British arms he might yet regain all he had lost, but latterly 
he had become more reconciled to his lot, and sought compens- 
ation for disappointed ambition in indolence and luxurious 
indulgence. He died in March, 1827, without any heir of his 
Own body, and without having appointed any successor; but in 
accordance with what was supposed to be his wish, a boy 
of eleven years of age, distantly related to his family, was, with 
the sanction of the British government, raised to the throne," 
and placed under the guardianship of his favourite wife, Baiza 
Bai, as regent. 

After a visit to the young Raja of Bharatpur Lord Amherst 
proceeded to Delhi, where he was met by envoys from the diffe- 
rent Rajput states, and was compelled to discuss some questions 
of precedence with the Mughul, who would fain, in the midst 
of his humiliation, have received the governor-general as a 
vassal, and exacted the homage which he claimed as his 
superior. The time for such mummery had passed away, and 
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before the visit terminated the Kiijg of Delhi was made per- 
fectly aware that his existence as a territorial sovereign had 
ceased, and that he must henceforth be contented to regard 
himself as only a stipendiary of the Company. From Delhi 
Lord Amherst continued his journey northward to Simla, which 
thus, for the first time, became a temporary residence for 
the Governors-general of .India. While here, he interchanged 
friendly missions withRanjit Singh, and received intelligence of 
the hostilities which had again broken out between Persia and 
Russua, and, in consequence of the continued encroachments of 
the latter power, excited in certain quarters no small alarm for 
the future safety of our Indian empire. The governor-general 
quitted Simla in the end of June on his return to Calcutta. 
About a week afterwards, on the 6th of Juiy 1827 the 
government of India was deprived by death of one of its 
most distinguished servants, Sir Thomas Monro, governor of 
adras. The length of his service and the state of his health 
had made him desirous to return home, and by a letter 
addressed to the directors on the 25th of September, 1823, he 
had requested permission to resign in January, 1825. The 

C ° mpeIled his intention, and he 

exerted his utmost energies in forwarding troops and furnish- 

to 8 h S e UPI , When , the war ‘equated, he renewed his request 
o be relieved at the earliest period possible. His letter was 

.en wtell Pte L er ' 1826 ’ bU ‘ rmformuately no immediate 
steps were taken, and it was only in January, 1827, after nearly 
four months had elapsed, that new governors were in one 

StaZt* 0 ! r d “ ° f and Bombay-, he 

Thor! T; S R ' Lu * mgton *° the former, as successor to Sir 
ta Z John Malcolm to the latter, as suc- 

cessorto heHon Mountstuart Elphinstone. More than four 
months elapsed before the new governors took their departure 
So far as regarded Sir Thomas Monro it was too late. During 

he hlrt! r t0 tbe dis,ricts north ^ Mysore, in which 
he had long and successfully laboured, he was seized with 
cholera, and died a, Patidndah, no, far from Guty 

he internal administration of Lord Amherst does not require 
any lengthened notice. In Bengal, which wai under his more 
immediate superintendence, the different public departments 
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were left nearly as he found them; but both in Madras and 
Bombay most important improvements, of which the chief 
merit belongs to Sir Thomas Monro and Mr. Elphinstone, were 
introduced. The leading object of both these distinguished men 
was to adapt their reforms to the feelings and habits of the 
population, and in particular, to employ native agency wher- 
ever it could be made available, rather as an auxiliary to 
European agency than as a substitute for it. The enormous 
expenditure of the Burmese war had greatly embarrassed the 
Indian finances. Above ten millions sterling had been perma- 
nently added to the debt. At the same time, while the charges 
had increased, the revenues had diminished, so as to leave in 
1827-28 a local deficit of above a million. The account, com- 
paring the close of Lord Amherst’s administration with its com- 
mencement, stood as follows: In 1822-23, revenue, £23 118 000- 
charge, £18,406,000. In 1827-28, revenue, £22,863,00o’; charge’ 

£39 6060M uT' 23 '* 1 "’ £29,388,000; in 1827-28, debt, 
£39,606 000. The Hnancial prospect was thus rather alarming 
but as the increased expenditure had been occasioned by wars 
which were happily terminated, there was ground to hope that by 
careful economy the temporary embarrassment which had been 
produced, would soon disappear. In February, 1828, Earl 
Amherst, owing to the illness of a member of his family, sailed 
for Eng and without waiting for the arrival of a successor. In the 
interval the government was administered by Mr. Butterworth 
Bayley, who succeeded to it as senior member of council 
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T last Lord William Bentinck had succeeded in obtaining 
the appointment of governor-general. He had been abruptly 
deprived in 1807 of the government of Madras by a resolution 
of the directors, which declared, “that although the zeal and 
integrity of the present governor. Lord William Bentinck, are 
deserving of the court’s approbation; yet, when they consider 
the unhappy events which have taken place at Vellore, and also 
other parts of his lordship’s administration which have come 
before them, the court are of opinion that it is expedient, for 
the restoration of confidence in the Company’s government, 
that Lord William Bentinck should be removed, and he is 
hereby removed accordingly.” He complained loudly of the 
treatment, and in an appeal to the directors thus expressed 
himself: “The mutiny at Vellore cannot be imputed to me 
directly or indirectly. I have been removed from my situation’ 
and condemned as an accomplice in measures with which I 
had no further concern than to obviate their ill consequences; 
my dismissal was effected in a manner harsh and mortifying* 
and the forms which custom has prescribed to soften the severity 
of a misfortune, at all events sufficiently severe, were on this 
single occasion violated, as if for the express purpose of deepen- 
ing my disgrace.” He concluded thus: “I have been severely 
injured in my character and feelings. For these injuries I ask 
reparation, if, indeed, any reparation can atone for feelings so 

deeply aggrieved, and a character so unjustly compromised in 

7 -\° { th ? r World * In com P¥»g with my demands, vou 
will discharge, if I may venture to say so, what is due no less to 
your own honour than to mine.” The court answered this appeal 
by long and verbose resolutions, in which, while admitting 
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“the charges originally advanced against the conduct of the 
governor and commander-in-chief respecting the violations 
of caste, to have been, in the sense then attached to them, 
misapplied^ and defective,” yet, “as the misfortunes which 
happened in their administration placed their fate under the 
government of public events and opinions which the court 
could not control, so it is not now in their power to alter 
the effects of them.” In regard to Lord William Bentinck in 
particular, the apology was somewhat amplified by such expres- 
sions as the following: — “But in the abruptness of the order of 
removal the court meant no personal disrespect to Lord 
William Bentinck, and extremely regret that his feelings have 
been wounded by considering it in that light. They lament 
that it should have been his fate to have his public situation 
decided by a crisis of such difficulty and danger as it has been 
the lot of very few public men to encounter; a crisis which 
they have since been happy to find was not produced by inten- 
ded or actual violations of caste, as they are now satisfied that 
Lord William Bentinck had no share in originating the orders 
which f 9 r a time bore that character, and by the machina- 
tions of enemies working upon the ignorance and prejudices 
of the sepoys, were by them believed to be such violations.” 
Again: “But in all the measures of moderation, clemency, and 
consideration, recommended by Lord William Bentinck after 
the mutiny, the court, though not exactly agreeing with him 
in the data from which he reasoned, give him unqualified praise; 
and though the unfortunate events which separated Lord 
William Bentinck from the service of the Company cannot be 
recalled, yet the court are happy to bear testimony to the 
uprightness, disinterestedness, zeal, respect to the system of 

the Company, and in many instances, success, with which he 
acted in the government of Fort St. George, and to express 
their best wishes that his valuable qualities and honourable 
character may be employed as they deserve, for the benefit of 
his country.” 

This apology was by no means satisfactory, and Lord William 
Bentmck was determined not to rest satisfied till he had wiped 
off the disgrace to which he conceived the directors had un- 
justly subjected him by their abrupt dismissal. For many years 
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||:| , afterwards he was employed in the service of his country, both 

as a soldier and a diplomatist, but his thoughts were still turned 
to India, and his ambition was to return to it in possession of 
a higher appointment than that of which he had been deprived. 
Such an appointment would be the best of all modes of repara- 
tion, since it would at once reverse the sentence of incapacity 
which had been pronounced against him, and furnish him 
with an opportunity of practically demonstrating his abilities 
as an Indian administrator. Accordingly, as has been mentioned, 
he became, on the .retirement of the Marquis of Hastings, a 
candidate for the office of governor-general. On that occasion 
Lord Amherst was preferred, but Lord William Bentinck did 
not allow his claims to be forgotten, and when the office again 
became vacant, succeeded in obtaining it. The appointment 
was in itself a great triumph to Lord William Bentinck, as it 
was impossible to resist the inference that if he was fit to be 
governor-general, he ought not to have been dismissed as unfit 
to be governor of Madras. For a time, however, it seemed 
doubtful if the appointment was. to prove anything more than 
a barren honour. He received it in July, 1827, but the minis- 
try which bad sanctioned his nomination, sustained by the 
death of Mr. Canning in August a shock from which it never 
recovered, and though the same political party continued for 
a short time to retain office under Lord Goderich, the ministry 
of the Duke of Wellington displaced it before Lord William 
Bentinck had taken his departure. It thus became a 'question 
whether the longing for patronage might not prevail, and induce 
the new ministers to annul the appointment by putting in force 
the crown’s undoubted power of recall. To their honour they 
adopted a more becoming course, and Lord William Bentinck 
was permitted to depart. He set sail in February, 1828, and 
immediately on his arrival at Calcutta on the 4th of July, 
assumed the government. 

As all hostilities had previously ceased and the country was 
generally tranquil, the first duty of the new administration was 
sufficiently obvious. A large addition had been made to the 
debt, and the revenue was more than a million sterling short of 
the expenditure. It was impossible that such a state of matters 
could be allowed to continue, and accordingly before the actual 
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arrival of the new governor-general. Sir Charles Metcalfe, who 
had been called from Delhi to a seat in the council board, only 
expressed the common resolution of himself and his colleagues 
when he said, “The government which allows this to go on in 
time of peace deserves any punishment. The government of 
which I am a part shall not allow it.” Lord William Bentinck 
was animated by the same spirit, perhaps in a still more eminent 
degree, and during his interviews with the directors had the 
subject so strongly forced upon his notice, that he arrived with a 
determination to instituted rigid examination into every branch 
of the public expenditure, and carry economy to its utmost 
limits. The home authorities had assumed the scale of expendi- 
ture in 1823-24 as a fair standard, and Lord William Bentinck 
was prepared to give practical effect to their views. It must be 
admitted, however, that his first measure of economy was not 
wisely chosen, as the justice of it was questioned by high autho- 
rity, and the clamour and discontent which it occasioned more 
than counterbalanced the paltry saving which it effected. 

The subject of batta or hatha > a word which merely signifies 
“extra pay or allowance,” has been already mentioned. It con- 
sisted of a fixed addition which was made to the pay of the 
officers of the army when they were in the field within the* 
territories of the Company. At an early period the allowance 
was doubled when the service was beyond these territories, or 
rendered to native princes, who took this way of testifying 
their gratitude to such valuable auxiliaries. It was thus paid by 
Mir Jafar when he was made Nabob of Bengal, and the reduc- 
tion of it by the Company, after the grant of the diwani had 
thrown the burden of the payment upon themselves, led to 
mutinous proceedings, which it required all the energy of 
Clr^e to suppress. At that time double batta was abolished, but 
single batta still continued do be paid. Strictly speaking it was 
due only when the troops were in the field, and hence the ori- 
ginal understanding was, that when they were in cantonments 
and provided with quarters at the public expense, only half 
batta was payable. By a subsequent arrangement in 1801 , the 
expense of providing quarters in cantonments was thrown upon 
the officers themselves, and to compensate for this additional 
burden . they were allowed full batta at all times, whether in 
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the field or in quarters. This arrangement had never been 
approved by the home authorities, and in 1814 instructions 
were given to the government of Bengal to return to the origin- 
al plan of allowing half batta only at those stations of the 
British army which had been established prior to the extension 
of the Company’s territories in that presidency. The Marquis 
of Hastings was so strenuously opposed to these instructions, 
that instead of acting upon them he simply returned them to 
the court for re-consideration, and Lord Amherst had in this 
respect only followed his example. The time for enforcing 
them seemed now to have arrived, and the orders of the 
court were so peremptory, that Lord William Bentinck had no 
alternative but to obey them or resign. He chose the former, and 
had, it is understood, pledged himself, before leaving England, 
that the issue of what was afterwards known as the “Half-batta 
Order,” would be one of his first measures of retrenchment. 

The half-batta order was issued on the 9th of November, 
1828, under circumstances which must have made the governor- 
general doubtful of its expediency. Lord Combermere, the 
commander-in-chief, protested strongly against it, and resigned 
his office sooner than take any part in its execution. The two 
civil members of council, Mr. Bayley and Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
only consented because, as the latter expressed it, “The order 
was one. which could not have been disobeyed, unless we could 
tell the court that we are supreme and they subordinate.” So 
far was he, however, from approving the measure, that he 
recorded his sentiments on the subject “with a view, if possible, 
to get the order rescinded.” In his minute, after giving it as 
his confirmed opinion, founded on twenty-eight years’ obser- 
vation, “that the allowances of officers on full batta are barely 
sufficient for their proper . support in their several ranks, and 
do not admit of any reduction without great suffering,” he 
concluded thus: “Had I conceived that this government possess- 
ed any discretionary authority on the subject, the execution of 
that measure would never have received my assent; for it 
appears to me, with every deference to the high authorities 
from which it has proceeded, to be . extremely unwise and 
inexpedient, fraught with mischief, and unproductive of any 
essential good.” 
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If this was the opinion of the most competent judges., we 
can easily understand how loud was the clamour and how 
violent the opposition of those whose incomes were curtailed 
by this retrenchment. The whole amount of the annual saving 
fell short of £20,000, and this was only to be obtained 
by trenching particularly on the incomes of junior officers, 
whose aggregate allowances were already insufficient for 
their support, and breaking what was called the compact 
of 1801, which gave whole batta as a compensation for the 
quarters which the officers had been obliged to procure at their 
own expense, and on the faith of which they had actually pur- 
chased what were previously public quarters at an open sale 
and paid for them with their own money. These and similar 
representations were submitted to the government, in memorials 
presented through the commander-in-chief, and transmitted to 
the directors. The governor-general could only answer that he 
was acting in obedience to instructions, and that it would afford 
him sincere gratification to recall the half-batta order, should 
the court see fit to give him the necessary authority. The court 
took higher ground, and after denouncing the tone of the 
memorials as inconsistent with military subordination, closed 
all further discussion by declaring their termination to enforce 1 
the retrenchment. No one was so great a sufferer by it as the 
governor-general himself, since it subjected him at the very 
commencement of his administration to a degree of unpopular- 
ity, of which he was never able afterwards completely to 
disencumber himself. The prejudice with which he had thus 
to struggle was not more unfortunate than it was unjust, since 
he had only acted ministerially in the matter, and rather in 
oppositions his own opinion than in accordance with it. This 
may fairly be inferred from a minute of a later date, in which 
adverting to the subject, hi says: “Trifling, however, as this 
deduction is upon the aggregate amount of the pay of the 
Bengal army, it has been severely felt by the few upon whom 
it has fallen, and has created in all an alarm of uncertainty as 
to their future condition, which has perhaps produced more 
discontent than the measure itself. “The opposition made to the 
half-batta order appears to have made more impression on the 
directors than they themselves were willing to admit. The only 


stations to which it was at first made applicable were Dinapur, 
Berhampur, Barrackpur, Dum-Dum, and Ghazipur. A much 
Wider application was doubtless intended, and the fact that it 
was not carried further is best explained by a change of opinion 
in the home authorities, who seem, though late, to have been at 
last convinced that any retrenchment which spread discontent 
throughout an army must be dearly purchased. 

In order to carry out the retrenchments on which the home 
authorities were intent, for the purpose of reducing the 
expenditure to the standard of 1823-24, the governor-general 
shortly after his arrival appointed two committees, a civil and 
a military, each composed of three members, one from each 
presidency, to sit at Calcutta, and institute a full inquiry 
into all the branches of the public service, with a view to 
suggest such alterations as might secure the utmost degree 
of unity, efficiency, and economy in the management of 
'affairs. The military committee found the work allotted them 
already in a great measure performed by the sweeping reduc- 
tions which had been made both in the number of troops and 
in the amount of allowances, and by means of which the 
aggregate military expenditure was diminished to the extent 
of more than a million sterling. The civil committee entered 
upon a comparatively new field of labour, and succeeded after 
several years of assiduous labour in effecting reductions to the 
amount of nearly half a million. The total aggregate of reduc- 
tions in both branches was £1,553,991. Part of these, however, 
were only prospective, as they depended on vacancies which 
had not yet taken place; and the whole sum, even if it could 
have been immediately realized, would have falfen short of 
the necessities of the case, as an Indian surplus of at least two 
millions was required to defray annual expenses incurred on 
territorial account in England. It was therefore still necessary, 
after every possible retrenchment had been made for the 
purpose of diminishing expenditure, to endeavour to obtain a 
positive increase of revenue. Some of the means employed 
with this view deserve notice. 

Under native rule, individuals in public establishments often 
obtained grants, exempting their lands or certain portions of 
them, from government assessment. In most of these grants the 
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exemption was declared to be perpetual, but practically it was 
not so, as the grants of one sovereign were frequently recalled 
or arbitrarily disregarded by his successor. This was the case 
when the Mughul government was in full vigour, and there was 
no question as to the sufficiency of the authority by which each 
grant was made. At a later period, when misrule began to prevail 
and the Mughul empire was dismembered, not only did the 
chiefs who had previously been contented to hold a delegated 
authority from Delhi aspire to independence, but advantage was 
taken of the general confusion to obtain exemptions from govern* 
ment assessment, by the intervention of parties who had no right 
to grant them, and not unfrequently by the still more exception- 
able process of forged documents. In this way the revenue was 
seriously impaired, and numerous proprietors who claimed and 
enjoyed the protection of government bore no part of its 
burdens. The British government, when it first began to levy 
territorial revenue in India being very much in the dark, 
and at the same time disposed to act with a liberality border- 
ing on prodigality, laid it down as a general rule, to recognize 
the validity of all exemptions of an earlier date than the grant 
of the diwani, provided the grantees were in actual possession. 
There cannot be a doubt that, in this way, many grants not 
supported by any sufficient title were sustained. Nor was this 
the worst. As soon as the principle of recognition was announc- 
ed, native dexterity was set to work, and the manufacture of 
forged documents was carried on by wholesale. Some easy 
means of testing their genuineness might have been devised, 
but, as if the government of the day had been afraid to detect 
the impositions which were practised upon them, they made it 
as difficult as possible, by requiring that every title of exemption 
not invalid on the very face of it should give the holder of it 
the full privilege of exemption till formally set aside by a.court 
of law. The encouragement thus given to the concoction of 
fictitious titles soon became so apparent, that the collectors 
were at length empowered to investigate rent-free titles and 
pronounce upon their validity. If the decision was adverse and 
confirmed by the board of revenue, the land was forthwith 
assessed at the usual rate, reserving to the proprietor a right 
of appeal to the ordinary court. This enactment proved an 
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imperfect remedy, and even caused some injustice. The accum- 
ulation of undecided cases in the courts of law led to^ almost 
interminable delay, while a percentage allowed to the collectors 
on every case of resumption converted them into interested 
parties, and so far deprived them of the character of impartial 
judges. To remedy these defects a new regulation was made 
shortly before the arrival of Lord William Bentinck, and 
afterwards carried into full effect with his concurrence. It 
empowered the governor-general to appoint special commission- 
ers to decide on all cases of appeal from the decision of the 
collectors in regard to exemptions, and removed from the collect- 
ors themselves the temptation to partiality, by depriving them 
of the percentage on resumption. Under this last enactment a 
considerable addition was made to the public revenue by the 
assessment of lands which had previously escaped. 

Another branch of revenue which at this time attracted 
much attention, both on political and financial ground's, was 
that derived from opium. In Bengal the production of this drug 
was a complete monopoly, no cultivator being permitted to raise 
it except on account of government, which made advances’ in 
anticipation of the crop, and received the whole produce at a 
certain fixed rate per lb. From the great difference between the 
price thus paid and that afterwards obtained at the govern- 
ment sales, a large amount of revenue was obtained. During the 
anarchy which prevailed in Central India before the predatory 
system was put down by the Marquis of Hastings, the Bengal 
monopoly was not subjected to any formidable competition 
from native states; but when, in consequence of the restoration 
of tranquillity, it became practicable not only to cultivate the 
poppy successfully throughout Malwa for home consumption, 
but to realize a large profit by sending the surplus across 
Rajputana to the port of Karachi in Sind, and thence to the 
Portuguese settlements of Diu and Daman for final shipment to 
China, the opium profits of the Company were seriously 
diminished, and various schemes were devised for the purpose 
of recovering them. The prohibition of the culture in all 
districts except those where the Company’s monopoly was 
established, was at once seen to be the most effectual remedy; 
but the enforcement of such a prohibition was impossible, or, 
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if not impossible, would have been a flagrant violation of the 
independent rights of native states. It was therefore mentioned 
only to be rejected; and the plan first adopted was to endeavour 
to secure a virtual monopoly of export by entering the opium 
market as purchasers, and buying so largely as to leave no more 
in the hands of native cultivators and dealers than was neces- 
sary for home consumption. The absurdity of this arrange- 
ment, which might easily have been foreseen, was soon made 
apparent. Its only effect was to raise the price and thereby 
at once increase the demand and enlarge the area of cultiva- 
tion. The cure thus proved worse than the evil which it was 
meant to remedy,' and the native exporters, still obtaining 
a full supply, were able to carry on the traffic as extensively 
and as profitably as before. The next device was to give the 
rulers of native states an interest in the repression of the opium 
traffic. With this view the Company succeeded in binding most 
of them by treaty to restrict the culture of the poppy, and pro- 
hibit the transit of opium through their territories, in consider- 
ation of an annual sum to be paid to them as an equivalent for 
the estimated loss of revenue. These treaties, by their gross 
interference with the rights of industry, were unpopular in the 
extreme, and not only exhibited the British government in the 
odious light of adding to its revenue by means of tyrannical 
restrictions imposed on cultivators who were not its subjects, but 
fostered heart-burnings, and led to riots, by which the public 
tranquillity was disturbed, the opium smugglers often moving 
about in armed bands, and effectually resisting the attempts 
made to capture them. These opium treaties, while they thus 
proved a fruitful source of disturbance, and made British sup- 
remacy detested, failed to accomplish the object contemplated 
by them. Though Holkar, and most of the petty chiefs of 
Malwa, tempted by the annual equivalent, or .afraid to give 
offence to the Company, concluded treaties, Sindhia and the 
Rajas of Jaipur and Jodhpur positively refused, and thus large 
tracts of country remained, in which the poppy was freely 
cultivated, and across which the opium dealers could carry on 
their traffic without interruption. The utter inefficacy of the 
restrictions was palpable from the fact, that the export of opium 
from Daman, which in 1820-21 did not exceed 600 chests 
amounted in 1827-28 to 4,000. * 


It was impossible that treaties thus at once tyrannical and 
inoperative could be maintained. Lord Amherst had seen the 
necessity of rescinding them, and Mr, Bayley, during his short 
tenure of the government, had instituted inquiries with a view 
to their abandonment. To this there was no obstacle, as the 
treaties contained a clause which made it optional for the 
British authorities to abandon the restrictions at any future 
period, and hence all that remained for Lord William Bentinck 
after his arrival was to give effect to this option. The great 
difficulty was to provide against the anticipated defalcation of 
revenue, and the degree of perplexity which it occasioned may 
be inferred from a serious proposal to return to the old abor- 
tive plan of buying up the surplus produce. A far wiser plan, 
suggested apparently by Sir John Malcolm when governor of 
Bombay, was, after some hesitation, finally adopted by the 
governor-general in council, in July, 1830. The transit of Malwa 
opium to Karachi through a country, great part of which is 
absolutely a desert, was at once circuitous and expensive, where- 
as the transit to Bombay was short and easy. Founding on this 
difference, the new plan simply was to leave the culture of the 
poppy in Malwa free from all restrictions except those which 
the native princes might be pleased to impose for their own 
benefit, and allow the opium to be transmitted for sale or 
export to Bombay, subject only to a payment per chest calculated 
not to exceed the additional expense which must have been 
incurred before it could have been conveyed to Karachi, and 
finally shipped at Daman. This plan, which, if such a traffic 
is to be carried on at all, is the least objectionable that could be 
devised, is still in force. The revenue obtained from opium 
passes in 1830-31 was only £16,642. The following year it rose 
to £125,230, and it has since continued to increase till it borders 
on £500,000 sterling. This of course, being only the revenue de- 
rived from opium passes to Bombay, is but a fraction of that 
which the whole opium traffic, including that of Calcutta, 
yields to the British government in India. 

The judicial reforms which took place during Lord William 
Bentinck s s administration were chiefly characterized by an ex- 
tended employment of native agency. The almost total exclusion 
of this agency by Marquis Cornwallis during his first administr- 
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ation had long been regarded as one of its greatest blemishes, 
and succeeding administrations had so far remedied the evil 
that in 1827, nineteen-twentieths of the original suits in the 
civil courts were decided by nativef judges. The object now was, 
not so much to increase the number of these judges, as to en- 
large their jurisdiction, and improve their position by augment- 
ing their salaries, so as to add to their respectability and afford 
some guarantee for their integrity. It was the good fortune of Lord 
William Bentinck to carry out these important improvements; 
but they did not originate with him, and the merit of them must 
at least be shared by him, both with distinguished servants of 
the Company in India, who had recognized their necessity, and 
with the home authorities, who had not only sanctioned them, 
but sent out instructions in conformity to which the most 
important regulation on the subject afterwards was drawn up 
and promulgated. In another arrangement he incurred more res- 
ponsibility, and is entitled to a greater degree of personal credit. 

The court of directors had long been anxious for the abolition 
of Sati, and in 1824 had declared their conviction “of the 
practicability of abolishing the practice, or at least, of the 
safety with which it might be prohibited.” Opinion, however, 
continued to be greatly divided on the subject, and the utmost 
length to which the highest Indian authorities were disposed to • 
go was to make some experiments in the conquered and ceded 
provinces, where the practice was comparatively rare, and in 
the meantime leave it untouched in Bengal, where it annually 
counted its victims by hundreds. Lord Amherst, while declaring 
that “nothing but apprehension of evils infinitely greater than 
those arising from the existence of the practice should induce us 
to tolerate it for a single day,” could only “recommend our trus- 
ting to the progress now making in the diffusion of knowledge 
! among the natives, for the gradual suppression of this detestable 
superstition.” From adhering to these views Lord Amherst 
lost the honour which now belongs to his successor, of having put. 
down a crying abomination, regardless of all the alarm and 
clamour which were employed to deter him from listening to the 
voice of humanity. From what has already been said on the 
subject of Sati in a previous part of the work, it is necessary only 
to add that, by the regulation passed by the governor-general in 
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council, on the 4th of December, 1829, it was expressly declared 
that, “after the promulgation of this regulation, all persons 
convicted of aiding and abetting in the sacrifice of a Hindu 
widow, by burning or burying her alive, whether the sacrifice 
be voluntary on her part or hot, shall be deemed guilty of 
culpable homicide, and shall be liable to punishment by fine or 
imprisonment, or by both fine and imprisonment, at the discre- 
tion of the court of circuit, according to the nature and circum- 
stances of the case, and the degree of guilt established against 
the offender; nor shall it be held to be any plea in justification 
that he or she was desired by the party sacrificed to assist in 
putting her to death.” Though none of the threatened evils 
followed the promulgation of this enactment, it ought not to be 
forgotten that, all things considered, it was and ought to be 
revered as an act of great moral courage. Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
then a member of the Calcutta council, while cordially approv- 
ing of the proposed regulation, deemed it necessary to add, “I 
do so, not without apprehension that the measure may possibly 
be used by the disaffected, influential, and designing of our 
subjects, to inflame the passions of the multitude, and produce 
a religious excitement, the consequences of which, if once set in 
action, cannot be foreseen-.” While the supporters of the regul- 
ation were thus apprehensive, it is easy to understand how 
gloomy the forebodings of its opponents must have been. It is 
only when all these things are duly considered that full justice 
will be done to Lord William Bentinck for the combined courage 
and wisdom displayed in the abolition of Sati. The prediction 
of opposition on the part of the Hindus did not prove altogether 
groundless, though it fortunately assumed a constitutional form. 
Petitions to the governor-general were presented against the 
regulation, and when these proved unavailing, the petitioners 
carried their complaint by appeal before the privy council. 
Here the singular spectacle was presented of Hindu natives 
appearing as appellants, in support of an abominable supersti- 
tion, while the court of directors appeared as respondents. After 
a full discussion, the privy council set the question as to the 
legality of the abolition of Sati at rest by dismissing the 
appeal. Some degree of excitement was inevitable, but it 
never amounted to popular agitation, and ere long died away. 
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Humanity thus gained a decided victory over blind superstition, 
and a lesson was furnished which, if succeeding Indian admin- 
istrations had duly profited by it, would have been followed by 
many similar triumphs. 

The credit of another measure, which, in some respects, was 
more important even than the abolition of Sati, and which, 
though it trenched more directly on native superstitions, 
attracted comparatively little notice, belongs still more unequi- 
vocally to Lord William Bentinck’s administration. By regula- 
tions promulgated in 1793 and 1803, it was provided that all 
questions of succession to property should be decided in con- 
formity to the religion of the -parties. The obvious intention was 
to give Muhammedans and Hindus the benefit of their respect- 
ive codes, and nothing could be more equitable. Unfortunately 
the regulations were loosely and obscurely worded, and a case 
which was daily acquiring new importance was -entirely over- 
looked. The efforts of Christian missionaries were beginning 
to bear fruit, but no provision had been made for the social 
position of their converts. As the regulations stood, there 
was ground for maintaining that by the mere fact of their 
conversion, they forfeited the rights of succession which would 
undoubtedly have belonged to them if they had continued 
Hindus. This result, which had never been contemplated, and 
was, moreover in itself absolutely intolerable, was remedied 
by a new regulation, which provided that the rules relating to 
succession, as affected by religion, should bind those only who 
were bona fide professors of Muhammedanism or Hinduism at 
the time when the succession opened. The effect was to free 
Hindu converts to Christianity from all the trammels of their 
former superstition, and secure them in the full possession of 
Christian freedom. In the account formerly given of the meas- 
ures for the suppression of Thuggi and Dacoiti, it was mention- 
ed that in the course of six years about 2,000 Thugs were 
arrested. These were years in which the government was 
administered by Lord William Bentinck, and to him, therefore, 
much of the credit due for the extirpation of these murderous 
hordes belongs. His efforts on the subject of education are also 
deserving of honourable notice, though, from a mistaken idea 
that the natives might be educated through the medium of 


English alone, he unfortunately reserved his patronage mainly 
for it, and thus did unintentional injustice not merely to the 
native literary classes, but to tlje great bulk of the population. 
As one of the great events, not so much of his administration 
as of the period to . which it belongs, may be mentioned the 
successful application of steam to the voyage between Europe 
and India, and the subsequent establishment of the regular 
route by Egypt. The first trial was made by a vessel called 
the Enterprise, which endeavoured to combine the advantages of 
steam and sails, and made the voyage by the Cape of Good 
Hope. The experiment was not satisfactory, as she sailed from 
Falmouth on the 16th of August, 1825, and did not reach 
Diamond Harbour, in the Hughli, till the 7th of December, an 
interval of nearly four months. A route by the Euphrates to the 
Persian Gulf was then attempted, but it was soon ascertained 
that the ancient line across the Isthmus of Suez from the 
Mediterranean to the Red Sea was entitled to the preference. 
The first steam voyage by this route was made by the Hugh 
Lindsay , which left Bombay on the 20th of March, 1830, and 
arrived at Suez on the 22nd of April, an interval of thirty-two 
days. In her next voyage she reduced the period to twenty-two 
days. In 1836 the government of Bombay congratulated the 
court of directors on the arrival of despatches from London in 
sixty-four days. Since then the distance has been performed in 
’ess thani half that time. 

The improvements introduced into the different branches of 
the public service in Bengal had been adopted or imitated at 
the other presidencies. In some respects, indeed, Bombay, 
placed under the excellent code of 1827, of which the chief 
merit is due to the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, had 
taken the lead in improvement. It was- therefore learned with 
no less sorrow than surprise that, under the enlightened govern- 
ment of Sir John Malcolm, a determined attempt had been 
made, not to advance, but to retrograde. The blame, however, 
lay neither with him nor his council, but with the judges of the 
supreme court, who, entertaining extravagant views of their 
jurisdiction, endeavoured to stretch it in a manner similar to 
that of which the supreme court of Calcutta furnished an 
example in the days of Sir Elijah Impey. At Bombay the English 
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law had long been administered to British subjects by a single 
judge designated recorder. He does not seem to have been 
overworked or to have performed the duties of his office ineffici- 
ently; but as the supreme courts at Calcutta and Madras had 
each three judges, it was thought, for the sake of uniformity, if 
not for any better reason, that Bombay was entitled to an equal 
number, and accordingly, in 1823, the court of recorder was 
abolished, in order to make way for a supreme court, composed 
of a chief justice and two puisne justices. The jurisdiction confer- 
red on this supreme court was exactly the same as that of the 
other two supreme courts, and was expressly restricted to British 
subjects resident at Bombay or in its provinces, or to natives 
who either were, at the time, when the cause of action originat- 
ed, in the service of the Company, or had agreed in writing, 
that in the event of dispute the supreme court should be com- 
petent to decide. Since the famous dispute in the time of Warren 
Hastings, when Sir Elijah Impey and his compeers at Calcutta 
endeavoured to extend their jurisdiction overall zamindars, by 
holding that their collection of public revenue made them 
servants of the Company, questions of jurisdiction had seldom 
been mooted, or at least persisted in so as to cause serious in- 
convenience. It was otherwise at Bombay. Sir Edward West, 
formerly recorder, having been made chief-justice, early 
manifested a determination to make the most of his new dignity, 
and with the concurrence of his colleagues, who appear unfort- 
unately to have been animated by the same spirit, advanced 
claims to jurisdiction which the governor and council deemed 
it necessary to resist. While admitting the limitation of jurisdic- 
tion over natives prescribed by the charter, they managed to dis- 
cover what one of them called an “other principle of a wider 
and more extensive influence.*’ This was a clause in the charter 
which declared that the judges were “to have such jurisdiction 
and authority as our justices of our Court of King’s Bench have, 
and may lawfully exercise, within that part of Great Britain 
called England, as far as circumstances will admit;” and which 
they interpreted to mean that they were bound to watch over 
and protect the personal liberty of all the king’s subjects, with- 
out distinction of native or British, and without reference to 
territorial limitation. Cases by which to test the validity of this 
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interpretation soon occurred, and the result was a most un- 
seemly collision between the court and the government. 

Moro Raghunath, a young Maratha of distinction, had been 
left by his parents under the guardianship of Pandurang 
Ramchander, his grand-uncle, who resided at Poona, and was 
related to Baji Rao, the ex-Peshwa. Young as he was, he was 
married, and the relations of his wife being desirous for pur- 
poses of their own to obtain possession of his person, presented 
a petition to the supreme court at Bombay, setting forth that he 
was kept in confinement to the danger of his life, and praying' 
for a writ of habeas corpus. The judges on the Bombay bench 
at this time were Sir Edward West, formerly recorder, but now 
chief-justice, Sir Charles Harcourt Chambers, and Sir John 
Peter Grant. They at once found themselves competent to grant 
the prayer of the petition, and issued their writ accordingly for 
bringing up Moro Raghunath from Poona to Bombay. In the 
course of the proceedings an extraordinary mortality occurred 
among the judges. Sir Edward West died on the 18th of August, 
1828, and Sir Charles Harcourt on the 13th of October follow- 
ing. Sir John Peter Grant thus occupied the bench alone, and 
as he was the last judge • who had taken his seat upon it, he 
might easily have pleaded the novelty and solitariness of his 
position as ah excuse for not running headlong into collision 
with the government. All prudential considerations appear 
however to have been lost upon him, and so far from comply- 
ing with a request of the governor in council to delay in the 
meantime from taking any further steps in the business, he 
denounced this request as a gross interference with the course 
of justice, and even made it the main ground of a petition to 
the king, praying him “to give such commands concerning the 
same, as to your majesty’s royal wisdom shall seem meet, for 
the due vindication and protection of the dignity and lawful 
authority of your majesty’s supreme court of judicature at 
Bombay.” 

The government had previously resisted the execution of the 
writ of habeas corpus at Poona, on the ground that neither the 
grand-uncle nor the nephiew was amenable to the supreme court 
at Bombay, and they had subsequently, on the 3rd of October, 
1828, addressed a letter to the two then surviving judges, in 
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which, after justifying this extraordinary step by the necessity of 
the case, and intimating their determination not to allow any 
returns to be made “to any writs, of habeas corpus of a similar 
nature to those recently issued, and directed to any officers of 
the provincial courts,*’ they concluded thus: “The grounds 
upon which we act have exclusive reference to considerations 
of civil government and of state policy; but as our resolution 
cannot be altered until we receive the commands of those high 
authorities to which we are subject, we inform you of them, 
and we do most anxiously hope that the considerations we have 
before stated may lead you to limit yourselves to those protests 
and appeals against our conduct in the cases specified that 
you may consider it your duty to make, as any other conduct 
must, for reasons already stated, prove deeply injurious to the 
public interests, and can, under the resolution taken and avow- 
ed by government, produce no result favourable either to the 
immediate or future establishment of the extended jurisdiction 
you have claimed. A very short period will elapse before an 
answer is received to the full and urgent reference we have 
made upon this subject; and we must again express our hope, 
that even the obligations under which we are sensible you act, 
are not so imperative as to impel you to proceedings which the 
government has thus explicitly stated its resolution to oppose.” 

This letter, so far from effecting its object, appears only to 
have exasperated Sir John Peter Grant, who having now, by 
the demise of his colleagues, been left to the guidance of no 
better judgment than his own, took the very extraordinary step 
of closing the court, on the ground that it was useless to keep 
it open while he was prevented from enforcing his decisions. 
The governor in council immediately issued a proclamation 
declaring his determination tb protect the persons and property 
of the inhabitants of Bombay, and calling upon all classes to 
assist in alleviating the evils which the closing o f the court could 
not fail to produce. The judge seems now to have shrunk from 
the consequences of his own rashness, and submitted to the 
humiliation of again opening the court, after he had kept it 
closed from the 21st of April to the 17th of June, 1829. Some 
attempt was made to obtain the interference of the supreme 
government, but as the point in dispute had been brought under 


the notice of the privy council by Sir John’ Peter Grant’s petition, 
it was deemed advisable in the meantime to let this appeal take 
its course. On the 14th of May, 1829, the points were argued 
before the privy council, and on the 10th of June, the lords 
reported their opinion to his majesty in the following terms: 
‘‘That the writs of habeas corpus were improperly issued in the 
two cases referred to in the said petition. That the supreme 
court has no power or authority to issue a writ of habeas corpus, 
except when directed either to a person resident within those 
local limits wherein such a court has a general jurisdiction* or 
to a person out of such local limits, who is personally subject to 
the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the supreme court. That 
the supreme court has no power or authority to issue a writ of 
habeas corpus to the jailer or officer of a native court as such 
officer, the supreme court having no power to discharge persons 
imprisoned under the authority of a native court. That the 
supreme court is bound to notice the jurisdiction of the native 
court, without having the same specially set forth in the return 
to a writ of habeas corpus” It was thus authoritatively and finally 
determined that the supreme court of Bombay had entirely 
mistaken the limits of their jurisdiction, and with equal rashness 
and ignorance endeavoured to substitute mere tyranny for law. 

Though the general peace of India remained unbroken during 
Lord William Bentinck’s administration, disturbances more 
or less threatening took place in varioiis localities. Calcutta 
itself was alarmed by a tumult in its immediate .vicinity. 
It originated with some professed followers of a fanatical 
Muhammedan of the name of Syed Ahmed, who from being a 
trooper in the service of Amir Khan, assumed the character of 
a religious reformer, and declared his determination to purify 
Islamism from all the corruptions which had been engrafted 
upon it by the Shiites or followers of Ali. Though himself illite- 
rate, he managed to gain learned adherents, and soon mustered 
so strong in the Punjab as to become formidable to the Sikhs. 
Having added to his reputed sanctity by a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and returned by way of Calcutta to the Upper provinces, he 
reappeared in the Punjab in 1826, and proclaimed a holy war. 
Numbers flocked to him from Delhi, Lucknow, and. the other 
principal seats of Muhammedanism in India, and he was able 
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to take the field at the head of nearly 40,000 men. For a time 
enthusiasm supplied the want of discipline, but Ranjit Singh 
with his Sikhs ultimately prevailed, and the contest in the 
Punjab was terminated by the defeat and death of Syed Ahmed 
in 1831. His sect however had taken deep root, and having 
lost none of its fanaticism, had rendered itself extremely obno- 
xious both to Muhammedans and Hindus by violent opposition 
to various practices which it stigmatized as impure. Recrimi- 
nation necessarily was provoked, and fierce quarrels, sometimes 
attended with bloodshed, 'ensued. One of these not undeserving 
of notice took place at Barasat, about fifteen miles north-east 
of Calcutta. A considerable body of the sect had here established 
themselves, and fallen into deadly feud with the rest of the 
inhabitants. As both parties were ready for an open rupture, 
an occasion soon occurred. In some petty quarrel the zamindars 
had taken part against the followers of Syed Ahmed, and were 
in consequence charged before the magistrate with partiality. 
Either thinking that justice was denied them, or being too 
impatient to wait for it, they took the remedy into their own 
hand, and in 1831, placing themselves under the leadership of a 
fakir of the name of Titu Miya, they issi*ed forth, and commenc- 
ed a religious war against Hinduism. Having polluted a temple 
by besprinkling it with the blood of a cow which they had killed, 
and then destroyed the temple, they forthwith proceeded to what 
were considered still greater enormities, by maltreating Brahmins 
and forcing them to swallow beef. Thus once committed they 
set no limits to their audacity, pillaging and burning down 
villages, and putting to death without mercy all persons who 
resisted, or were in any way obnoxious to them. The civil 
power having in vain endeavoured to restore tranquillity, two 
native regiments and a party of horse marched against them, and 
came up with them in an* open plain near Hughli. Here they 
had constructed a stockade, behind which, after being driven 
from the field, they retired, and defended themselves with des- 
perate courage, till about 100 of them were killed, and 250 
taken prisoners. The rest dispersed, and though they made 
several attempts to rally, were too much intimidated to hazard 
a new conflict. They still however count numerous followers 
among the more educated Muhammedans of India, and having 


lost none of their original fanaticism, are as ready as ever, 
should a favourable opportunity occur, to propagate their 
tenets by the sword. 

Along the eastern frontier in Assam, and the provinces recently 
wrested from the Burmese, serious disturbances occurred. A body 
of mountaineers of the name of Singphos, having crossed the 
mountains on the north-east, entered Assam in the beginning 
of 1830 to the number of nearly 3,000, and before they could 
be checked committed great depredations. Their main objects 
seemed to be to carry off the Assamese as slaves and enrich them- 
selves with plunder. When once encountered they were incap- 
able of offering much resistance, as they were mere hordes of 
savages, rudely ar,med, and totally undisciplined. Their presence, 
however, gave encouragement to other disaffected tribes, and 
an attempt was made to surprise the British station at Rangpur. 
It did not succeed; but the frequent repetition of incursions at 
last induced government to attempt a more effectual remedy, by 
reinstating an ex-raja in part of his sovereignty, on condition of 
keeping down disturbance, and paying a certain amount of tri- 
bute. Still further to the south, among the Kasya Hills, an insur- 
rection accompanied with circumstances q f great atrocity broke 
out. Nungklow, situated about half-way between Sylhet and 
Assam, had been obtained by the Company by amicable arrange- 
ment from Tirat Singh, who was supposed to be the chief of the 
Kasyas, for the purpose of converting it into a sanatory' station, 
for which it seemed well adapted by its climate and its 
elevation of 5,000 feet above the level of the sea. With this 
view, and also to open up a communication between Sylhet 
and Assam, a series of roads across the hills had been com- 
menced. These proceedings gave great offence to the mount- 
aineers. They feared for their independence, and they complained 
that Tirat Singh, who was only one of a number of chiefs, had 
disposed of part of the common territory without consulting 
the others. It was therefore determined to recover by force the 
district which had thus been improperly alienated, and in April, 
1829, a large body of Kasyas, headed by Tirat Singh and other 
chiefs, suddenly made their appearance before Nungklow. 
Lieutenant Bedingfield, who, with Lieutenant Burlton, Mr. 
Bowman, and four sepoys, were the only persons resident in 
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the Company’s service, having been invited to a conference, 
set out without suspicion, but the moment he arrived was 
barbarously murdered. The rest of his party, after gallantly 
defending themselves in the house which they occupied, shared 
his fate, with the exception of one sepoy who escaped. A 
desultory warfare ensued, and lasted with little interruption to 
the end of 1832, when the chiefs made their submission, and 
Tirat Singh was sent off as a state prisoner to Dacca. In Jaintia 
and Kachar several attempts by the native chiefs to throw off 
the British yoke only had the effect of riveting it more firmly. 
In the Tenasserim provinces some of the ousted Burmese 
governors, tempted by the smallness of the British force left for 
their protection, entered into a conspiracy to seize the towns 
of Tavoy and Mergui. At first it was successful. At Tavoy, 
Mung-da the former Burmese governor appeared at the head 
of 500 men, and compelling the small party of Madras infantry 
to whom it had been intrusted to retreat to the wharf, gained 
possession of the town. At Mergui, possession was gained still 
more easily, the British officer in charge of about 50 sepoys 
retiring without risking an encounter. These successes of the in- 
surgents were short-lived, and they only waited the arrival of 
British reinforcements to resign the contest and make their 
submission. Tranquillity, however, was still doubtful, as it was 
well known that the ex-governor of Martaban was at the bottom 
of the conspiracy, and watching an opportunity to renew it. 
Fortunately his proceedings had rendered him obnoxious to the 
Burmese government, and he was murdered in the midst of 
his plots by order of the viceroy of Rangoon. 

These insurrections were doubtless encouraged by the extent 
to which government, in its anxiety to meet the wishes of the 
directors on the subject of retrenchment, had carried the re- 
duction of its military establishments. The same cause, of course, 
operated in various quarters, and produced its bitter fruits in 
other districts than those which had been recently conquered. 
Towards the end of 1829 the agricultural Koles inhabiting the 
district of Sambhalpur, through which the Mahanadi flows, 
being dissatisfied with the conduct of their rani or queen, who 
had rendered herself obnoxious by dismissing all the relatives 
of her late husband from their offices and conferring them on 
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her own immediate kindred, rose in rebellion, and were with 
difficulty prevented from marching on the capital. Peace was 
only restored by the interference of the British agent, and the 
deposition of the rani, who had shown herself devoid of the 
prudence and vigour necessary for the government of her 
barbarous subjects. No sooner was this rebellion quelled than 
disturbances of a more formidable character broke out among 
a number of petty tributaries of the Company, occupying 
the wild tract situated between the sources of the Narmada on 
the west, and the Bengal districts of Burdwan and Midnapore 
on the east, and usually included under the general designation 
of Chota Nagpur. Its aboriginal inhabitants consisted chiefly 
of wild tribes of Koles and Dangas, who lived like savages, and 
subsisted in great measure on the chase; but in the lower plains, 
and the districts directly under British authority, agriculture 
was generally practised both by the native inhabitants and a 
large number of new settlers, who had been induced by the 
zamindars to come from Bengal and Bihar. These new settlers 
were not unnaturally regarded with jealousy by the aborigines, 
many of whom had been dispossessed of their lands to make 
way for them. The more regular form of government establish- 
ed by the Company was also very obnoxious to the chiefs, who 
found their wild freedom of action restrained by it, and thus, 
both chiefs and people having causes of discontent, an almost 

universal rising suddenly took place. Its fury was at first dir- 
ected against the emigrants. Their fields were laid waste, their 
villages burned, and nearly a thousand of them were barbar- 
ously murdered. The interference of the British was tardier 
than it ought to have been, and the insurgents had mustered 
m thousands before any decided attempt was made to check 
them. This was the more to be lamented, as the feeble resistance 
which they afterwards made proved how easily they might 
have been put down at first by more rapid and energetic move- 
ments. Owing to the want of these, similar risings took place 
in various adjacent districts, and were not suppressed without 
Serious bloodshed. 

The presidency of Madras had also its full share of disturb- 
ance. The establishment of the ancient kingdom of Mysore 

by the Marquis of Wellesley had been regarded as a measure 
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of very questionable policy, but the evils apprehended were 
not realized so long as the administration was conducted by 
Purnea, under whom the country attained a high degree of 
prosperity. On his retirement in 1811 a sudden change took 
place. The raja, determined to be his own master, conferred 
the office of diwan on Linga Raj, one of his own creatures, 
who possessed neither talents nor influence; alienated large 
portions of his revenue to Brahmins, who took advantage of 
his superstitious veneration for them; and squandered the hoards 
which Purnea had accumulated, by lavishing them on unworthy 
favourites. Financial embarrassments necessarily followed, and 
the people, who had formerly been contented and happy, 
began to groan under the burden of immoderate exactions. To 
prevent the foreseen consequences of such a system, the Madras 
government repeatedly remonstrated with the raja, and in 
1825 Sir Thomas Monro made a visit to Mysore, for the purpose 
of enforcing the necessary measures of reform. He received 
abundance of promises, but as soon as he departed, all idea of 
performance was abandoned, and misgovernment in many of its 
worst forms began to produce its usual results. The collectors 
persisting in their exactions were resisted, and not unfrequently 
murdered by the ryots, and an insurrectionary spirit was excit- 
ed, which, while the raja looked on helplessly, threatened to 
carry disturbance into the territories of the Company . The 
insurrection first assumed a distinct and organized form in the 
district of Bednore, where Ram Rao, one of the raja’s favourites, 
had been guilty of intolerable oppression. In 1830 a general 
rising took place, and after various attempts at accommodation, 
an appeal to arms became necessary. A considerable body of 
Mysore troops were marched into the insurgent district, and 
followed by three regiments of Madras infantry, with two 
companies of his Majesty’s 62nd, and a squadron of native 
cavalry. On a proclamation promising a redress of grievances, 
the ryots seemed disposed to return to their homes, but a new 
element of rebellion had been added by the appearance of a 
rival raja, who, though a mere impostor, pretended to be a 
lineal descendant of the former Rajas of Bednore, and had at 
an earlier period been for a short time in actual possession of 
it. Thus encouraged, the insurrection had become so formid- 
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able that Colonel Evans, who commanded the troops sent to 
suppress it and was advancing to Bed nore, sustained a check 
which obliged him to fall back on Shimoga. A second advance 
was more successful, and by the remission of large arrears of 
revenue and other necessary concessions, tranquillity was at 
length restored. The extent of the danger, however, rendered 
it necessary to take precautions for the future; and under a 
clause in the treaty of 1799, which empowered the Company on 
certain emergencies to assume the government, the raja, 
deprived of all political power, was converted into a mere 
pensioner, "and the administration, little changed in external 
form, was placed under the control of a British commissioner 
and four assistants. 

Another revolution of a still more decided character was 
effected about the same time in Coorg. The actual raja, Vira 
Rajendra, was a very degenerate descendant of the former 
raja, whose heroic defence of his independence when it was 
assailed by Hyder and Tipu has already been recorded. Unlike, 
him in every respect, Vira Rajendra was a mere barbarian, ever 
and a non giving way to impulses of fury, during which he set 
no limits to his cruelty. Often without an apparent offence, the 
officers of his army and the inmates of his palace were ordered 
off to execution. His own kindred were not spared, and out of 
one pit in the jungle at a later period, when his atrocities were 
inquired into, the bodies of seventeen of his victims were 
disinterred, including among them those of his own aunt, the 
child of his sister, and the brother of her husband. This mon- 
strous cruelty was of course accompanied by other abominable 
passions, and his sister Dewa Amaji with difficulty escaped 
from his brutality by taking refuge with her husband within 
the British territory. Previous to this the raja had manifested a 
decided hostility to the Company, and was augmenting the 
number of his troops, apparently with the intention of resist- 
ing any interference with his proceedings. On the escape of 
his sister and her husband he threw off all appearance of res- 
traint, and positively refused to listen to any proposals for an 
amicable adjustment of the misunderstandings produced by his 
misconduct, unless the fugitives, were sent back in order that 
he might wreak his vengeance on them. As this barbarous 
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demand could not be complied with, it at once brought matters 
to a crisis, and a proclamation was issued in April, 1834, declar- 
ing that “the conduct of the raja had rendered him unworthy of 
the friendship and protection of the British government; that he 
had been guilty of oppression and cruelty towards his subjects; 
and had assumed an attitude of defiance and hostility towards 
the British government; received and encouraged its proclaim- 
ed enemies; addressed letters to the government of Fort St. 
George and to the governor-general, replete with the most 
insulting expressions; and had placed under restraint an old 
and faithful servant of the Company, who had been deputed 
by the commissioner of Mysore to open a friendly negotiation: 
for which offences Vira Rajendra was no longer to be consider- 
ed Raja of Coorg. An army was about to march against him 
which would respect the persons and property of all who were 
peaceably disposed; and *uch a system of government would 
be established as might seem best calculated to secure the 
happiness of the people.” Had the raja, instead of being the 
most detested, been the most popular of princes, it would have 
been impossible for him to offer any effectual resistance. The 
British troops under Colonel Lindsay entered Coorg in separate 
divisions from the east, north, and west. The obstacles presented 
by the nature of the country were more formidable than the 
weapons of the enemy, and in more than one instance, where 
due advantage was taken pf them, the invaders not only were 
unable to advance, but obliged to retreat. This was the Case 
particularly with the divisions approaching from the north and 
west. Those from the east made better progress, and on the 6th 
of April Colonel Lindsay took possession of Mercara, the 
capital. Four days later the raja surrendered unconditionally, 
and after a short detention in his palace, received far better 
terms than he deserved, by his removal to Benaras in the 
possession' of an ample pension. In establishing the future 
government, the heads of villages were assembled at Mercara 
and desired to give free utterance to their wishes. There could 
not have been any sincerity in this proceeding, since the an- 
nexation of Coorg to the British territories had been previously 
determined. The formal assent of the village chiefs to this 
determination was easily obtained, and Coorg has ever since 
formed an integral portion of the presidency of Madras, 


In dealing with the allied states, the administration of Lord 
William Bentinck does not appear to advantage. The home 
authorities, even after they had seen the necessity of interfer- 
ence, and experienced its efficacy in maintaining tranquillity, 
were constantly haunted by imaginary fears of the entangle- 
ments in which it might involve them, and issued a series of 
instructions directing that the residents and political agents 
in the different states should leave the native sovereigns un- 
controlled in their internal management, and not interfere unless 
when it might become necessary to secure the tribute which 
they had engaged to pay, or to prevent them from disturbing 
the general tranquillity by making open war upon each other. 
Lor,d William Bentinck’s own views appear to have accorded 
with the instructions thus transmitted for his guidance, and 
he early intimated a determination to make non-interference 
the rule of his policy. Henceforth the British government, 
when it interposed, was to be understood to be pursuing its 
own interests only. These satisfied, it disclaimed all right and 
all wish to exercise any paramount authority within individual 
states. No sooner was this rule of policy promulgated, than 
the usual results followed. The elements of confusion began 
to be largely developed, and the system of non-interference, 
while professed as a theory, was repeatedly abandoned in 
practice, in order that the evils which it had engendered, 
might be effectually suppressed. The course thus pursued by the 
British government was neither uniform nor consistent, and 
native rulers often complained with good reason that they were 
neither permitted to manage in their own way, nor furnished 
with the assistance necessary to carry out the different reforms 
expected of them. Various instances of the justice of this com- 
plaint will appear while we take a brief survey of the condition 
of the leading native states during Lord William Bentinck’s 
administration. In this survey the states may, for convenience 
of arrangement, be classed under the heads of Muhammedan, 
Maratha, and Rajput states. 

Beginning with the Muhammedan, we naturally turn first to 
Delhi, where the pageant representative of the Great Mughul 
still endeavoured to maintain a kind of regal state, and to 
cornplain bitterly of the successive encroachments that had 
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been made upon it. At the same time, while taking high ground 
on the subject of precedence, he was obliged to appear in the 
humble character of a petitioner for an increased maintenance. 
He claimed it, indeed, not as a favour, but as a right. The 
revenue of certain lands had been at one time reserved to him, 
and as in consequence of improvement the rent obtained from 
them had been increased, he insisted that a proportionate 
addition ought to be made to his income. The British govern- 
ment would have readily consented to the addition, but wished 
the king to receive it, and the whole of his maintenance, not 
as the produce of any reserved lands, but simply as a pension- 
er. Deeming this a new humiliation, he resisted, and on being 
refused redress by the governor-general in council, took the 
bold step of appealing from him to the home authorities. The 
agent he sent to England to advocate his cause was the cele- 
brated Rammohun Roy, a Brahmin of the highest caste, who 
after throwing off the yoke of Hindu superstition, had retired 
from public life in 1814, and exerted himself with some success 
in Calcutta in diffusing among his countrymen the knowledge of 
One God. Unfortunately he stopped short in his inquiries, and 
not advancing further than that bastard form of Christianity 
known by the name of Unitarianism, was never able to be a 
successful Christian teacher. Such was the agent employed 
by the King of Delhi, It is rather difficult to account for 
Rammohun Roy’s acceptance of the office. He was in no want 
of the salary attached to it, and was too shrewd not to have 
perceived that, independent of every other obstacle, the very 
manner in which the mission had been conferred upon him 
must render it abortive. It was a secret appointment, of which 
the government in India had been kept in studied ignorance; 
and hence on his arrival in England in 1831, he no sooner 
presented his credentials, than they were declared insufficient 
to justify any recognition of him as the King of Delhi’s agent. 
Personally his reception was of the most flattering description, 
and full homage was paid to his talents and character. Much 
was expected from the enlarged views which he had acquired 
in this country, but he was not destined to return to India, an 
attack of fever having carried him off at Bristol in September, 
1833. The King of Delhi, besides the expenditure which he 


incurred by sending an agent to England on a fruitless errand, 
was made to feel that so far from advancing his interest by the 
step lie had taken, he had been guilty of irregularity, and 
given umbrage in high quarters, for Lord William Bentinck, in 
making a tour through Delhi to the Upper provinces, made the 
king aware of his displeasure by declining the usual interchange 
of complimentary visits. Delhi itself was shortly afterwards 
the scene of an atrocious crime. The Nabob of Ferozepur, 
Ahmed Baksh Khan, at his death left the succession to his 
eldest son Shams-ud-din Khan, but set apart the district of 
Loharu for two younger sons, and gave them the independent 
administration of it. Shams-ud-din objected to this curtailment 
of his hereditary territory, and as the district seemed to be mis- 
managed, the governor-general in council so far forgot his policy 
of non-interference as to decide that Loharu should remain 
with the new nabob, on condition of his providing his brothers 
in a pension equal to its estimated revenue. Mr. Fraser, the 
British commissioner at Delhi, disapproved of this arrangement, 
and succeeded in obtaining a postponement of it. Shams-ud-din 
was indignant, and considering Mr. Fraser as the only obstacle 
in his way, hired an assassin, who shot him as he was returning 
from Delhi to his residence. The assassin and the nabob having 
been seized, were brought to trial, and as the guilt of both was 
fully established, no distinction was made in the punishment, 
and Shams-ud-din was hanged as a common malefactor. That 
they suffered deservedly there cannot be a doubt, and yet so 
strong was the disaffection to British rule already existing in 
Delhi, that they were venerated by the Muhammedan popu- 
lation as if they' had been martyrs. 

In Oudh the complaints of misgovernment were as loud as 
ever. In the time of the last nabob, Ghazi-ud-din Hyder, the 
favourite minister was Aga Mir, but in proportion to .the in- 
fluence which he possessed over the nabob, was the hatred 
borne him by the heir apparent. A deadly feud had thus arisen, 
and the nabob, foreseeing the ruin which could hardly fail to 
overtake Aga Mir in the event of his own death, endeavour- 
ed to provide against it, not only by effecting an apparent 
reconciliation between his son and his minister, but also by 
inducing the British government to guarantee the latter in his 
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person and property. The matter was accomplished more easily 
than might have been supposed. By the opportune offer of a 
loan of a million sterling to the Company in perpetuity, at five 
per cent interest, at a time of great financial embarrassment, 
the nabob obtained the desired guarantee, and at the same time 
arranged that the interest should be paid to his dependants, 
among whom Aga Mir, as holding the foremost place, was 
regularly to draw one half of the whole, or £25,000 per annum. 

On the death of Ghazi-ud-din, his successor, Nazir-ud-din, 
seemed entirely to have forgotten his former enmity to Aga 
Mir, and besides continuing Jhim in his office, treated him with 
kindness and liberality. It soon appeared, however, that his 
hatred had lost none of its virulence. He had merely been feeling 
his way, and preparing to shape his course according to what 
he should learn of the intentions of the British government. 
He was well aware of the guarantee, and not unnaturally 
inferred, that in consequence of it, he would not be allowed 
to take a single step to the prejudice of Aga Mir. On learning 
that the policy of non-interference had once more been in- 
augurated, and that he might calculate on being permitted to 
follow his own inclinations, he at once threw off the mask, 
and not contented with dismissing Aga Mir and demanding 
his accounts, threatened to make his property responsible for 
alleged frauds committed on the treasury. The ex-minister 
immediately fell back on his guarantee, and appealed to the 
British government for protection. It could not in decency be 
refused, and it was therefore intimated to the king that Aga 
Mir, having enjoyed the full confidence of his late master, was 
entitled to immunity for whatever he had done with his sanc- 
tion, and was accountable only for his proceedings since the 
commencement of the new reign. This decision fell far short 
of the wishes of Nazir-ud-din, whose vindictive purposes it in a 
great measure frustrated;, but after long discussion and loud 
complaints of the impolicy and injustice of allowing a great 
criminal to escape, he had the mortification to see Aga Mir 
placed beyond his reach, by being conducted in October, 1830, 
under charge of a British military escort, to Kanpur. 

On the dismissal of Aga Mir, the king declared his determina- 
tion to be his own minister. For this he was totally unfit by his 


ignorance of business and his dissolute habits, and the whole 
power of the state was monopolized by men whose elevation 
was mainly owing to their worthlessness. So notorious indeed 
was their incompetency, that the resident was instructed not to 
recognize them, and to decline all intercourse of a friendly® 
nature till a respectable minister was appointed. This step, 
though rather a curious exemplification of non-interference, was 
undoubtedly justified by the circumstances, and the king, aware 
of the danger of continuing a struggle in which he was sure to be 
worsted, recalled Hakim Mehdi Ali Khan, the minister whom 
Aga Mir had originally supplanted. He was then living in retire- 
ment at Farukhabad, and readily obeyed the summons which 
placed him once more at the helm of affairs. Mr, Maddock, the 
resident, believing him hostile to British interests, objected on 
this ground to his nomination, but the governor-general, in the 
hope that he might be able notwithstanding this objection to 
employ his acknowledged talents in introducing important 
reforms, consented to acknowledge him. ,His early measures 
justified this expectation. The sums squandered on favourites, 
male and female, were greatly reduced. Many corrupt practices 
were reformed, and the revenue, levied directly by collectors 
instead of being fanned out by extortioners, showed signs of 
improvement. These changes were not effected without encoun- 
tering vehement opposition; and as the king himself had less 
sympathy with his subjects than with those who oppressed 
them, Hakim Mehdi was often successfully thwarted in his best 
measures. Under such circumstances amelioration was necessari- 
ly a slow process, and the resident, who appears to have been 
somewhat inclined to take the worst view of matters, continued 
from time to time to report on them so unfavourably, that the 
necessity of assuming the administration, at least for a season, 
began to be openly talked of. So thoroughly was Lord 
William Bentinck at last imbued with the belief that the 
ruin of the country was not otherwise to be averted, that in 
April, 1831, when making a tour through the Upper provinces, 
he visited the king at Lucknow, and plainly intimated to him, 
both orally and in writing, that if he did not immediately begin 
to govern on better principles, the course which had been follow- 
ed -in the cases of the Carnatic and of Tanjore would be 
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followed in regard to Oudh, and it would be necessary for him 
to exchange his position of king for that of pensioner. 

The menace thus held out was too serious both in the 
substance and the manner of it not to produce considerable 
alarm, and not only the minister, who deserved some credit for 
the good he had already effected, promised to exert himself 
more energetically, but the king, who had too often declined to 
give him the necessary support, declared that in future nothing 
that could contribute to the cause of good government would 
be wanting on his part. There is no reason to suspect either the 
king or his minister of insincerity when they, made these decla- 
rations. The extinction of Oudh . as an independent kingdom 
was threatened, and nothing could prevent the threat from 
being carried into execution except immediate compliance with 
the reforms demanded. There were numerous obstacles however 
to be surmounted, and it is easy to understand how the same 
influence which had previously thwarted the minister was again 
vigorously exerted in opposing him. Under these circumstances 
what was the duty of the British government? Unquestionably 
to strengthen the hands of the minister, and more especially, 
when both he and his sovereign declared their inability to carry 
out the required reforms without extraneous aid, to furnish that 
aid liberally to any extent that might be necessary. Strange to 
say, the governor-general, after interfering so far with the 
internal management of Oudh as to threaten its existence as an 
independent kingdom unless certain changes were introduced, 
refused when applied to to give the least assistance in carrying 
them into effect, and with singular inconsistency attempted to 
justify the refusal on the ground that the policy which he had 
adopted would not allow him to interfere. In vain did Hakim 
Mehdi argue that by the treaty made with the Marquis of 
Wellesley, the right of interference, at least so far as to give 
advice, was distinctly recognized; that the interference now 
asked was certainly not greater than that, which the governor- 
general had just been exercising, and that the British govern- 
ment by standing aloof was making itself responsible for the 
future maladministration of Oudh, since “he who sees a blind 
man on the edge of a precipice, and will not put forth a hand 
to hold him back, is not innocent of his destruction.” Lord 
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William Bentinck remained immoveable, and while complain- 
ing loudly of the domestic policy of Oudh, obstinately refused 
to assist in improving it. It would be unjust to suspect him of 
anything so Machiavellian as a design to hasten the crisis which 
he professed to deprecate; but the courtiers of Oudh did not 
reason very illogically when they inferred, from the inconsist- 
ency and caprice which marked his conduct, that the object at 
which he was aiming was not so much to improve the govern- 
ment, as to find in prevailing abuses a plausible pretext for 
usurping it. From his refusal to strengthen the hands of Hakim 
Mehdi, that minister found it impossible to maintain his position, 
and retired into private life, leaving Nazir-ud-din entirely in 
the hands of worthless favourites, under whom mis-govemment 
advanced with accelerated pace. It deserves to be noticed as a 
remarkable proof of the progress which European ideas had made 
even in Oudh, that Hakim Mehdi on his retirement published 
a defence of his conduct in a local newspaper, called the 
Mofusil Akkbar . "In appealing to the opinion of the public,” 
he says, “I profess that I am solely actuated by a desire to do 
, myself justice, and I disclaim every intention of wishing to 
draw conclusions inimical to the character of any one; facts as 
they are here related will speak for themselves.” In another part 
of the statement, speaking of the two years over which his admin- 
istration extended, he says: "I challenge any one to prove the 
existence of a defalcation of a single rupee during the whole 
period. I can, indeed, lay my hand upon my heart and solemnly 
declare before Heaven, that the whole of my conduct was actuated 
with the most disinterested views of serving his majesty and the 
state.” His chief difficulties appear to have proceeded from the 
harem, and the cause is sufficiently explained when he mentions 
that five of the inmates drew from the jaghirs assigned to them 
an aggregate annual income of £192,000. 

• In the Nizam’s dominions a considerable change was produc- 
ed by the death of Sikandar Jah, and the succession of his 
. eldest son under the title of Nazim-ud-daulah. The new mon- 
arch immediately announced his intention to manage his own 
affairs, and the British government, in accordance with the 
professed system of non-interference, lost no time in assuring him 
.that he was at perfect liberty to select his ministers and frame 
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his internal policy. The immediate dismissal of Ghandu was in 
consequence considered certain, but he had managed during 
his long tenure of office to give so many influential persons 
an interest in his continued possession of it, that he kept his 
place, and prodigal expenditure and tyrannical extortion 
continued to go hand in hand as before. While declining to 
interfere directly for the suppression of these evils, the governor- 
general was not indisposed to follow the course which he had 
adopted in Oudh, and menaced the government with extinc- 
tion. Matters however did not seem as yet fully ripe for extreme 
measures, and before any decided steps were taken, the affairs 
of the Nizam under a different form had begun to attract much 
attention both at home and in India. 

When the true character of the transactions of William 
Palmer and Co. with the Nizam’s government was detected 
and exposed by Sir Charles Metcalfe, the directors, not satisfied 
with ordering that the countenance which had been given to 
them should be immediately withdrawn, imprudently went 
further, and publicly declared that the loans made by the house 
both to the state and to individuals being usurious, the payment 
of them could not be legally enforced. The directors, in causing 
this declaration to be made, had proceeded on the belief that 
the loans were struck at by Act 13 Geo. III.c. 63, which enacts 
in its 33rd section that “no subject of his majesty” in the East 
Indies “shall, upon any contract which shall be made from and 
after the 1st day of August, 1 774, take directly or indirectly, for 
loan of any monies, wares, merchandise, or other commodities 
whatsoever, above the value of twelve pounds for the forbearance 
of one hundred pounds for a year; and so after that rate for a 
greater or lesser sum, or for a longer or shorter time; and that 
all bonds, contracts, and assurances whatsoever, made after the 
time aforesaid, for payment of any principal or money to be 
lent or covenanted to be performed upon, or for any usury 
whereupon or whereby there shall be reserved or taken above 
the rate of twelve pounds in the hundred, as aforesaid, shall 
be utterly void.” The directors were in error in supposing that 
the loans of William Palmer and Go. were in violation of this 
enactment, for the twelve judges of England when consulted 
on the subject gave it as their opinion that the above limitation 
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of interest did not apply to loans made to the subjects of native 
independent princes by Brit ish subjects domiciliated and residing 
within their dominions. It could not be doubted that the dir- 
ectors, by declaring the loans illegal, had unintentionally but 
seriously compromised the interests of the creditors of William 
Palmer and Co. In proof of this we need only quote from aletter 
which Munir-ul-Mulk, one of the principal debtors of the house, 
wrote to Chandu Lai, in which he says: “If the order prohibit- 
ing any money transactions with them, and the proclamation 
describing the claims as void, had not arrived, my debt to 
them would have been completely and fully paid; but how 
could I, in defiance of the prohibition and of such a proclam- 
ation, pay them ?’* 

The claims of the house against the Nizam had already been 
satisfied by the money which the Company advanced for that 
purpose on the security of the tribute payable for the Northern 
Gircars, but large sums lent to private individuals remained 
unpaid, and though formerly supposed to be forfeited as usur- 
ious, might now, in consequence of the opinion of the twelve 
judges, be enforced before the native courts. The trustees for 
the creditors availed themselves of this right, and obtained 
various decisions in their favour. So imperfect however was the 
administration of justice, that payment was easily evaded, and 
could not at all be enforced where the debtors were in any 
way connected with the Nizam or his minister. Hence Munir- 
ul-Mulk could not be reached unless the British government 
would consent to bring their influence to bear upon him. The 
trustees, considering the prejudice which their claims had 
sustained from having been denounced and stigmatized as 
usurious, thought themselves entitled to expect this amount of 
interference, and were seconded in this view by the Board of 
Control; while the directors considered that neither justice nor 
sound policy would permit them to go further than to allow 
the claims to be prosecuted as ordinary debts, without any 
interference on their part in order to secure payment. After 
considerable discussion the board and the court came to an 
open rupture on the subject. 

In July, 1830, the court prepared the draft of a letter to 
Bengal, disapproving of the degree of .countenance which the 
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supreme government had given to Sir William Rumbold, who, 
as one of the leading partners in the firm of William Palmer and 
Co., had arrived in India for the purpose of assisting in winding 
up its affairs. The board, when the draft was submitted to them, 
altered it so as to change its character entirely, and authorized 
the resident at Hyderabad to support the claims of the firm. It 
was now the turn of the court to object, and they were so far 
successful that the subject was in the meantime left in abeyance. A 
final decision however was absolutely necessary, as the governor- 
general in council continued to call for it, and complained of 
the dilemma in which he was left from not having obtained it. 
Under these circumstances the board, allowing the former draft 
and the emendations which they had made upon it to drop, 
directed a new draft to be prepared. The new draft, drawn up 
by the court on the 20th of March, 1832, in compliance with 
this injunction, was as unfortunate as the other. It corresponded 
to some extent with the views which had been expressed by the 
board, for it authorized the resident to intimate to the court of 
Hyderabad the wish of his government that the claims of William 
Palmer and Go. against Munir-ul-Mulk should be settled by 
arbitration, the Nizam previously engaging to enforce the award. 
This did not seem to the board to go far enough, and therefore; 
suppressing the draft entirely, they substituted for it a despatch 
which, after declaring that the matter in dispute required the 
interposition of both governments, offered the Nizam the option 
of two modes of settlement — the one arbitration, and the other a 
commission. In the former case the umpire, and in the latter the 
members, were to be nominated by the governor-general; and 
to make sure that the proceedings would not prove abortive, 
the Nizam, in making his selection between the two modes, 
was to engage to give effect to the decision. When this commun- 
ication should be made to the Nizam, the justice and expedi- 
ency of a final settlement was to be urgently pressed upon him. 
The despatch subsequently underwent some verbal alterations, 
and it was added by way of explanation that nothing beyond 
earnest recommendation was contemplated, and that even this 
degree of interference would not have been adopted had the home 
authorities not felt that they had unintentionally prejudiced the 
claims by entertaining and promulgating an erroneous opinion of 
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their illegality. While admittingas a general rule that nothing can 
be more improper and impolitic than for the British government 
to use its influence with the native princes of India in order to 
enforce the payment of private debts contracted by themselves or 
their subjects, we are inclined to think that there were circumst- 
ances which made the claims of the creditors of William Palmer 
and Co. an exception to the rule, and that the amount of 
interference proposed in the despatch of the Board of Control 
did not go beyond the justice of the case. It seemed otherwise to 
the directors, who not only objected to it on principle, but 
determined to avail themselves of every means in their power 
to prevent the authoritative transmission- of the despatch to 
India. With this view they rescinded the resolution under 
which they had prepared their original draft, and then declin- 
ing to take any initiative step in the matter, denied the right 
of the board to originate any despatch in regard to it. The 
board, they argued, might, by 33 Geo. III. c. 52, modify to any 
extent any intended despatch which the directors submitted 
for approval, provided it related “to the civil or military 
government or revenues of the said territorial acquisitions in 
India,” and might, moreover, when “the levying of war, or 
making peace, or treating or negotiating with any of the native 
states or princes in India” was “the subject matter of any of 
their deliberations,” originate a despatch without consulting the 
directors, and insure secrecy by transmitting it at once through 
the secret committee specially appointed for that purpose. But 
the proposed despatch respecting the claims of William Palmer 
and Go. did not fall under any of these heads, and therefore, 
now the directors had resolved to take no further steps in 
regard to the matter, it was incompetent for the Board of 
Control to intermeddle. The subject was not one of those on 
which they might originate a despatch, and transmit it through 
the secret committee, without consulting the directors, and 
inasmuch as it did not relate “to the civil or military govern- 
ment or revenues,” it was no longer under the cognizance of 
the board, even for modification, since the directors had formally 
withdrawn it. Brought to thispoint, the real question now raised 
was whether the court of directors, after- submitting a proposed 
despatch to the Board of Control, could subsequently prevent 
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them from adjudicating upon it, by simply withdrawing it and 
pleading that it did not relate to civil or military government or 
revenues. The solution of this question obviously depended on 
the interpretation of the statute, and since the court and the 
board were equally determined potto yield^.it only remained 
to appeal to a legal tnSunai; tfeftrd accordingly applied to 

the Court of King’s Bench for a writ of mandamus , compelling 
the directors to transmit the contested despatch. After a full 
argument the board prevailed, and the issue of the writ on the 
29th of January, 1833, left the directors no alternative but to 
obey, ten of their number however recording a strong protest 
against the despatch as a violation of treaties, of substantial 
justice, and of sound policy. The effect of this process was to 
establish the complete supremacy of the Board of Control, 
but the point raised must have been of some nicety, as it was 
deemed necessary in a subsequent statute to correct the vague- 
ness of language used in 33 Geo. Ill, c. 52, oy extending the 
control of the board to all public matters whatever. 

In regard to the relations of the British government with the 
Maratha states a few remarks will suffice. Nagpur, placed 
under the almost absolute control of the resident Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Richard) Jenkins, had made rapid progress, and the 
best wish that could be formed for the country was that its 
actual administration should be continued. This, however, 
was not practicable. The raja had attained his nineteenth year, 
and naturally longing to be his own master, no sooner gave 
utterance to the wish, than Lord William Bentinck, in ac- 
cordance with his declared policy, at once complied with it. 
The native administration was certainly no improvement 
on that which preceded, but as important checks were still 
retained, and the native ministers whom the raja appointed 
were contented to submit to the guidance of the resident, 
Nagpur taken as a whole continued to be prosperous. On the 
opposite side of India, in the territories of the Gaikwar, matters 
wore a less pleasing aspect. When Syaji Rao succeeded to the 
imbecile prince in whose name he had previously governed, 
great hopes were entertained. He had always co-operated 
cordially with the resident, and now that all the restraints 
which his position as regent imposed upon him were removed, 
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it was naturally expected that his increase of power would be 
followed by an increase of the general prosperity. It proved 
otherwise. Paying little regard to his own obligations, he 
soon began to disregard those of which, with his own consent, 
the British government had become guarantees. A collision 
thus became inevitable, the Gaikwar using every means to 
escape from his obligations, and the resident insisting on his 
fulfilment of them. One thing which made the Gaikwar’s 
conduct more provoking, was, that in refusing to pay his debts 
he could not plead poverty. On the contrary, he refused to pay, 
merely that he might be able to. gratify a propensity for hoard- 
ing, and had managed in the course of five years to deposit in 
his coffers about £600,000 of surplus revenue, which, by express 
stipulation, belonged not to him, but to his creditors. The 
opposition of the resident to this dishonest course only exposed 
him to insult, and the Gaikwar carried his Hostility so far that 
Sir John Malcolm, the governor of Bombay, was obliged to 
interfere. As there could be no doubt that the guarantees 
of the British government had been bestowed too lavishly, it 
was deemed advisable, after Lord William Bentinck became 
governor-general, to try the effect of tranquillizing measures; 
and one great source of misunderstanding was removed by 
means of an arrangement which diminished the number 
of the guarantees, or restricted them to personal immunity, and 
restored to the Gaikwar several districts, the revenues of which 
had been sequestrated in security. For a time the desired effect 
appeared to be produced, but the Gaikwar ere long returned 
to his former practices, and at last the forbearance which had 
been exercised towards him was found only to have rendered 
- interference and restraint absolutely necessary. 

In Holkar’s dominions the event of greatest importance during 
Lord William Bentinck’ s administration was a new succession, 
rendered necessary by the death of Malhar Rao Holkar at the age 
of twenty-seven, in October, 1833. As he left no children, his 
widow, with the consent of his mother Kesari Bai, adopted a 
child of three years old, said to be descended from Tukaji 
Holkar, and placed him on the musnud under the title of 
Martand Rao, Kesari Bai acting as bis guardian,and Madho Rao 
Fadnavis, the minister of the late raja, continuing to conduct 
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the administration as before. The validity of this succession was 
soon disputed by Hari Holkar, anephew of Jaswant Rao Holkar, 
who, having escaped from Mahaswara, where he had been 
confined as a prisoner, appeared at the head of a powerful body 
of supporters and claimed to succeed as legal heir. Hitherto the 
British government, though the resident had attended Martand 
Rao s installation, had otherwise kept aloof, and on being applied 
to for aid by Kesari Bai refused to interfere. A civil war thus 
became imminent, but Hari Holkar’s partisans increased so 
rapidly that the Bai, believing the contest to be hopeless, aban- 
doned it and invited him to Indore. There being no longer 
any competition, the governor-general was now able, without 
violating his system of neutrality, to take part in the proceedings, 
and Han Holkar entered Indore accompanied by a British 
escort. He possessed few qualifications for the elevation thus 
conferred upon him; and by placing himself entirely in the 
hands of a worthless and incompetent minister of the name of 
Revaji Phansia, soon produced so much disturbance and distress 
as to make it a serious question whether the British government 
ought not to undertake the administration and reduce Hari 
Holkar to the condition of a pensioner. 

After the death of Daulat Rao Sindhia in March, 1827 effect 
was given to what appeared to have been his intentions, by 
allowing his favourite wife, Baiza Bai, to adopt as his successor 
a boy of eleven years of age of the name of Janakaji, and con- 
tmue the meantime to govern as regent. In carrying out this 
arrangement Janakaji was affianced to her grand-daughter 
Baiza Bai had consented to these arrangements with great 
reluctance. Her ambition was to retain the government for life 
while she foresaw that Janakaji would in all probability insist 
in the course of a few years on taking it into his own hands. This 
actually proved the case, and Baiza Bai enraged began to form 
a scheme for setting Janakaji entirely aside. Her granddaughter 
to whom he was affianced had died, and she had a married 
daughter, Chimna Bai, who was pregnant, and might produce 
an heir to the late Smdhia in the direct line. These views re- 
ceived no countenance from the British government. The adop- 
tion of Janakaji had been sanctioned by all the leading persons 
in the court and camp at Gwalior, and any attempt to rescind 


it would be strenuously opposed. Baiza Bai, however, was 
not to be dissuaded, and commenced the execution of her 
scheme by placing Janakaji under strict supervision, and mak- 
ing him virtually a prisoner in her palace. He made his escape 
and took refuge with the resident, declaring that his life was 
in danger. After a time an apparent reconciliation was effected, 
but the views of the parties were openly declared, and Lord 
William Bentinck during a visit which he paid to Gwalior was 
importuned by both. A decided declaration on his part would 
undoubtedly have settled the dispute, but from being hamper- 
ed as usual by his neutral system he refused to utter it, and 
left the factions to carry on the struggle in their own way, 
till actual disturbance and threatened anarchy should at last 
compel him to interfere. At present he only ventured to give 
an equivocal advice, which being interpreted by Baiza Bai to 
mean that she was, if possible, to keep her power, and by 
Janakaji that he was, if possible, to wrest it from her, rather 
hastened than protracted the crisis. On the 10th of July, 1883, 
some of the disciplined battalions of Gwalior, who had espous- 
ed the cause of Janakaji, having beset the palace, carried him 
off to the camp, and compelled Baiza Bai to save herself by 
flight. After taking refuge with her brother Hindu Rao, she 
was proceeding to the house of the resident, who had declined 
an invitation to visit her, when she was encountered by a 
strong body of Janakaji’s troops. It was now too late to stand 
aloof any longer on the neutral system, and the resident succeed- 
ed, not without difficulty, in preventing the effusion of blood. 
Ultimately the Bai saw the necessity of resigning the contest, 
and retired with a liberal pension to a jaghir in the south of 
India. The government did not improve under Janakaji. He had 
owed his success, in a great measure to the military, who, thus 
conscious of their importance, lost no opportunity of turning it 
to account, frequently breaking out into mutiny, and producing 
disturbances, not only destructive of the prosperity of Sindhia’s 
territories, but dangerous to other states. The necessary result 
might have been foreseen, though it was not actually realized 
till a later period. _ 

In the relations maintained with the Rajput states during 
Lord William Bentinck* s administration, we see little more than 
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a series of inconsistencies produced by the profession of non- 
interference, and the frequently recurring necessity of acting in 
direct violation of it. In Kota a singular form of government 
existed. The offices both of raja and of prime-minister, or as he 
was called, raj-rana, were hereditary. The effect was to establish, 
two co-equal sovereigns, who if they chose to work together for 
the public good, might secure a high degree of prosperity, but 
were equally capable, and much more likely, by pursuing oppo- 
site counsels, of throwing the country into confusion. During 
the wise and vigorous administration of Zalim Singh as raj. 
rana , Kota flourished, and even after his death, and the succes- 
sion of his son Madhu Singh to his hereditary office, owing to 
the mutual moderation practised by him and his nominal 
master, and also to the occasional mediation of Colonel 
Caulfield, the resident, misunderstandings seldom arose, or were, 
removed before the public peace was disturbed. This favourable 
position of affairs could not long continue. New successions 
placed the powers of government in new hands, and collisions 
between the raja and the raj-rana became the rule rather than 
the exception. A feverish excitement was thus constantly kept 
up, and the prosperity of the country began visibly to decline. 
The British government after standing aloof was obliged to 
interfere. The government however was so viciously constitut- 
ed, that it seemed impossible to effect a remedy without chang- 
ing it in its essential features, and an arrangement as equitable 
as the circumstances admitted was made, by conferring a third 
of the territories of Kota on the raj-rana, as an independent 
sovereignty, and leaving the raja in uncontrolled possession of 
the remaining two-thirds. This arrangement, though seen to be 
advisable, was not carried into effect till some years later. 

The Rajput state of Bundi was about the same time seriously 
disturbed. The Raja Ram Singh was a minor, and the rani, his 
mother, . desirous to retain the rule which she exercised as 
guardian, kept him in ignorance, and even encouraged him in 
vice in the hope that while thus unfit, he might cease to have 
any wish to govern. Young as he was, the raja was married to 
a daughter of the Raja of Jodhpur. The mother made it part 
of her policy to estrange him from his wife, and perhaps 
succeeded all the more easily that she was ten years his senior. 
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The princess however, knowing her rights, resented the treatment 
to which she was subjected, and complained to her father. His 
first step in. consequence was to represent the case to the 
British agent, and request him to interfere in his daughter’s 
behalf. The agent acting according to his instructions declined 
the task, and the Raja of Jodhpur, thus left to seek his own 
remedy, first remonstrated by an envoy, and then, when this 
proved unavailing, sent a deputation accompanied by a body of 
300 troops to demand the princess, and escort her back to her 
Jaffier’s house. The troops encamped outside the town, and the 
deputation entered. They were met by a number of their 
countrymen forming the princess’s original suite, and sent a 
messenger to the durbar. The ostensible object was to ask when 
it would be convenient to receive them, but a murderous 
design lurked beneath. The messenger was in fact an assassin, 
who instead of waiting for an answer, drew his sword and 
plunged it into the heart of Deva Krishan Rao, the Bundi 
minister. The assassin was immediately slain, and the whole 
deputation would undo ubtedly have been massacred, had not Mr. 
Trevelyan, the political agent, hastened from Kota, and succeed- 
ed in obtaining permission for the departure of all, except three, 
who being considered leaders, were detained and put to death. 
Man Singh, the Raja of Jodhpur, appears to have been privy 
to the assassination, but it suited him to deny this in the 
most solemn manner, and to declare that he would be utterly 
disgraced if he did not signally revenge what he called the 
murder of his innocent servants at Bundi. In former times the 
feud which had been thus raised could not have been suppressed 
without an exterminating war, which would in all probability 
have spread over the whole of Rajputana. The governor- 
general fortunately met the danger with more than his usual 
promptitude, and after a long and acrimonious discussion a 
mutual oblivion of injuries was agreed to. 

• Bhim Singfa, the Rana of Udaipur, whose abominable conduct 
in consenting to the murder of his daughter for the purpose 
of relieving himself from political embarrassment has already 
been recorded, died in 1828,. after a reign of more than half a 
"century. During his last, years the peace of his territories had 
Jbeen greatly disturbed .b^vyild tribes, particularly the Minas 
t - v . ■ . 
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inhabiting the district of Chappan in the south-west, and the 
Grasias and Bhils of the south and east. They had ultimately 
been kept permanently in check by a strong body of the 
Company’s troops, but under the non-interference 1 policy 
these had been withdrawn, and the rana and his minister 
were told that they must depend entirely upon themselves for 
the maintenance of internal tranquillity. This was a task to 
which they were altogether incompetent, and it was not long 
before marauders were carrying depredations to the very gates 
of Udaipur. Jivan Singh, who succeeded his father as rana, had 
for some time taken an active share in the government, and 
displayed talents which were deemed capable of restoring tran- 
quillity to his country. Such a prince was surely entitled to the 
utmost encouragement, and yet one of the first steps taken by 
the governor-general was to intimate to him, that henceforth 
he must not calculate on any assistance in maintaining internal 
tranquillity. The state of his hill districts, he was to! , did 
not immediately concern British India. On this selfish and short- 
sighted policy, • at the very time when the chiefs were openly 
declaring themselves unable to check the marauding propens- 
ities of- their dependants, the regular troops of the Company 
were withdrawn, and the levy of irregulars was disbanded. At 
the same time the residency was abolished, and the communi- 
cation between the two governments was - transferred to the 
political agent stationed at Ajmer, as a subordinate of the 
resident at Delhi. It is right to add that the raja, though thus 
suddenly involved in difficulties, managed in a great measure 
to surmount them. Partly, it may be, from a feeling of despon- 
,dency he gave way at first to habits of dissipation, but he had 
the good sense and firmness afterwards to change his course, 
and discharge his proper duties with assiduity and success. 

The relations of the British government about this period 
with 3^ the Raja of Jodhpur, were so, little of a 

friendly nature that open hostilities were at one time threatened. 
Prom a superstitious veneration for a sect of religious mendi- 
cants or yogis, he not only submitted to them as his spiritual 
guides, and allotted them about a fifth of his whole revenues, 
but intrusted them with the whole power of the state. Under 
the idea that he thus enjoyed supernatural action, r 


not deem it necessary to guard against giving offence, and when 
remonstrated with, returned sullen or insulting answers. When 
tfre governor-general made a visit to Ajmer in 1831, he excused 
himself on frivolous grounds for declining the invitation which 
he received to meet him. It was also known, that so far from 
exerting himself to suppress the robber tribes Of the desert of 
Parkar, he was in league with them, and had on one occasion, 
when they were suddenly dispersed, given a secret asylum to 
one of their chiefs. Complaints of depredations, either directly 
committed or instigated by him, were made from various other 
quarters, and, as, remonstrance had no effect upon him, it was 
resolved at once to have recourse to decisive measures. Accord- 
ingly, at the end of .the rains in 1834, a large force assembled 
at Ajmer under Brigadier-general Stevenson, and prepared 
to move against Jodhpur. This demonstration was of itself 
sufficient, and Man Singh hastened to avert the ruin which 
impended over him, by sending a deputation to Ajmer with 
full power to make every concession. “What occasion could 
there be,” said his vakils, “for the march of an army against 
the raja? A single chaprasi (a servant wearing a badge) sent to 
Jodhpur to communicate the governor-general’s pleasure would 
suffice.” These professions were taken at no more than they 
were worth, and a regular treaty was concluded, obliging the 
raja to pay indemnity for past offences, and curtailing his power 
of future mischief. 

In the Rajput state of Jaipur, the reluctance of the governor- 
general to interfere with its internal administration let loose 
the elements of discord, and gave rise to a series of intrigues 
which issued at last in the perpetration of an atrocious crime. 
The rani or mother of the young raja, acting under the 
influence of a person of the name of Jota Ram, endeavoured 
to perpetuate her power, and was violently opposed by the 
leading thakurs or chiefs. A series of party struggles in consequ- 
ence took place, and the contending factions appealed to the 
governor-general, each in the hope of obtaining a favourable 
decision. Early in 1834, while matters were thus in suspense, 
the rani died, and an attempt was made to get quit of all 
competing claims for the regency, by dispensing with it altoge- 
ther, and giving the personal administration to the raja himself. 
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who was now approaching maturity. Jota Ram meanwhile 
managed to maintain his authority, and the strife became still 
more bitter than before. A momentary cessation took place 
when the British army began to assemble at Ajmer. It was destin- 
ed ostensibly against Jodhpur, but as it might easily embrace 
Jaipur in its operations, the contending factions there deemed it 
prudent to suspend their intestine struggles. The submission of 
the Jodhpur raja having rendered the expedition against him 
unnecessary, it was determined to employ part of the troops in 
an expedition against the robber chiefs of Shekhawati, a country 
situated between Jaipur and Bikaner, and nominally tributary to 
the former, but in fact independent, or rather utterly lawless. 
For a number of years the chiefs had carried on their depreda- 
tions wholesale, without sparing the British territories, and it was 
strongly suspected that Jota Ram had not disdained to share 
in their plunder. His conduct certainly confirmed this suspicion. 
On first hearing of the expedition he repaired to Ajmer, and 
expostulated against it as unnecessary, and after it had taken 
place, and the country had in consequence been placed under 
British management, he had protested against this measure as 
a violation of the rights of Jaipur. Shortly afterwards, the 
raja died suddenly. Foul play was suspected, and the general 
belief was that Jota Ram, and Rupa, a female who was acting 
in concert with him, had murdered their prince in order that 
they might prolong their power by acting as the guardians of his 
infant son. In this they were disappointed. Major Alves, as 
political agent of the British government, undertook the guar- 
dianship, and in concert with the leading chiefs formed a new 
administration, from all connection with which Jota Ram and 
Rupa were excluded, the former being removed to Dessar, 
about thirty miles east of the capital, and the latter to a 
residence within it, where a guard of British sepoys was neces- 
sary to protect her against the public fury. Not to break the 
narrative, the events which followed this arrangement, though 
reaching a few months beyond the close of Lord William 
Bentinck’s administration, must here be briefly detailed. 

On the 4th of June, 1835, Major Alves, while quitting the 
palace along with Mr. Blake his assistant, Lieutenant Ludlow, 
and Cornet Macnaghten, after an interview with the rani 
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mother and the thakurs, was attacked and wounded by one of 
the bystanders, who rushed upon him with a drawn sword. 
Fortunately, his wound though severe was not mortal, and he 
was conveyed without obstruction to the residency; The assassin 
had in the meanwhile been seized and placed under a guard 
at the palace. Mr. Blake, who had remained with the guard 
prepared to return to the residency, and came out holding 
m his hand the bloody sword which had been taken from the 
assassin. An excited crowd had gathered round the palace and 
he had no sooner started off on his elephant than a fierce 
attack was made upon him. Seeing escape impossible, he stopped 
at a temple. The doors were shut, but along with the elephant 
driver, and an attendant chafirasi, he gained access by a window ' 
and was secreted by two persons, who were within, in a small 
chamber. Here he had only a short respite, for the mob forcing 
their way, seized him as he was attempting to escape, murdered 
him, and threw his body into the street. The atrocity was 
attributed at first to some sudden and unaccountable outburst 
of popular fury, but subsequent investigation traced it to the 
partizans of Jota Ram. All who were proved to have been 
accessory to the conspiracy, or to have assisted in carrying it 
out, suffered death. The same sentence, though recorded 
against Jota Ram and his brother, was not executed, and was 
ultimately commuted into imprisonment for life within the 
British territory. 

Another part of Lord William Bentinck’s administration 
which must not be allowed to pass unnoticed, is that which 
relates to his intercourse with states, so remotely situated that 
they might be considered as lying beyond the ordinary sphere 
of Indian policy. The alarm felt for the safety of the Indian 
empire by the British ministry, was formerly caused by the 
proceeding pf the French; but more recently it had taken a 
different 4tf*c*ion, and the rapid encroachments made by the 
Russians in Persia were regarded as the prelude of an invasion 
9f India from that quarter. It was therefore deemed good 
policy not to remain mere spectators of this approaching 
danger but to anticipate it by forming alliances with the states 

h 2tf C , Ki\ inVading array must -We, and thus 
throw a formidable barrier in its way. At first the real design 
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was not mentioned, and nothing more was ostensibly proposed, 
than the establishment of commercial intercourse, by opening 
the navigation of the Indus, and thus obtaining access to the 
heart of Central Asia. Communications with this view were 
accordingly opened with the Amirs of Sind, who after manifest- 
ing great reluctance were induced to conclude a treaty, by 
which the merchants and traders of India were permitted to 
convey their goods along the Indus, free frorh vexatious delays, 
and subject only to moderate rates of duty. In this treaty the 
Amirs, unable to conceal their suspicions, procured the insertion 
of a declaration that the contracting parties should never “look 
with a covetous eye on the possessions of each other.” Similar 
treaties were concluded with the Nabob of Bhawalpur and with 
Ranjit Singh. With the latter a closer connection than a mere 
commercial treaty could form seemed desirable, and in order 
to conciliate his friendship, Lord Ellenborough, then president 
of the Board of Control, addressed a letter to him in the name 
and by command of his majesty-William IV, with a present 
of some English horses of uncommon size, for which he was 
known to have a fancy. The letter and present were delivered 
by Lieutenant Alexander Burnes at Lahore, in July, 1831, and 
in the following October a meeting took place at Rupar oh the 
Sutlej, between Ranjit Singh and the governor-general. The 
only avowed object of the meeting was to strengthen the bonds 
of a friendship already existing* and a week passed away in the 
interchange of visits, gaudy ceremonials, and military evolutions, 
the governor-general having with him, in addition to his usual 
body guards, two squadrons of his Majesty’s 16th lancers, a 
troop of horse artillery, two risalas of Skinner’s horse, his 
Majesty’s 31st foot, and two regiments of native infantry, while 
Ranjit Singh had come escorted by 10,000 of his best horse, 
and 6,000 of his best infantry. It was suspected that more 
serious matters mingled with these amusements, and there is 
now no room to doubt that the foundation was then laid of 
that alliance, the bitter fruits of which were afterwards reaped 
in the war with Afghanistan. 

At this very time Shah Shuja, the ex-King of Kabul, who 
had been driven from his throne more than twenty years before, 
was living at Ludhiana, a pensioner on the bounty of the British 


government. Previous to the above meeting at Rupar, the ex- 
king, with a view to his restoration, had been negotiating with 
Ranjit Singh, and the conditions had been all but definitively 
arranged. These conditions were known to the governor-general, 
and it is impossible to believe that Ranjit Singh allowed the 
week to pass away without sounding him on the subject, and 
ascertaining, that in aiding the restoration of Shah Shuja he 
would at least have the acquiescence of the British government. 
It is true that Lord William Bentinck, when directly applied to 
by Shah Shuja, fell back on his neutral policy and declined 
to interfere; but it is known that the proceedings of Dost 
Muhammed, the actual ruler of Kabul, had already awakened 
suspicion, and that the governor-general, under instructions 
from England, was jealously watching his intercourse directly 
with Persia, and as it was therefore concluded indirectly with 
Russia. Hence the first attempt of Shah Shuja to recover his 
throne, as it was commenced in 1833, when Lord William 
Bentinck was governor-general and had undoubtedly his best 
wishes, though it did not receive his actual co-operation, may 
not improperly be regarded as one of the important events 
connected with his administration. 

When Shah Shuja started from Ludhiana in January, 1833, 
he could only muster a few hundred followers; on his arrival at 
Shikarpur they amounted to 30,000. The Amirs of Sind gave 
him a most friendly reception, and continued for a time to 
furnish him with abundant supplies; but when he delayed his 
departure, and instead of being satisfied, continued daily to 
increase his demands, they became completely alienated, and 
determined to rid themselves qf the burden at all hazards. 
They accordingly collected their forces. Shah Shuja on his part 
was not disinclined to an appeal to arms, and in January, 
1834, a pitched battle was fought near Rori. Shah Shuja proved 
victorious, and the Amirs having purchased his departure by 
consenting to pay him an additional subsidy, and assist him 
With an auxiliary force, he commenced his advance on 
Kandahar. He encountered little resistance, and was in hopes 
of an easy capture, when the approach of Dost Muhammed 
from Kabul, at the head pf a powerful force, completely 
changed the aspect of affairs^/ Shah Shuja retired to Abbasabad, 
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where he was brought to bay, and ventured to risk a battle. 
Owing partly to the treachery, and partly to the cowardice of 
his followers, he was signally discomfited, and fled westward 
with a slender escort to the fort of Laush, the chief of which 
gave him an asylum. After a short delay he marched north to 
Furra, expecting reinforcements from Herat, but being disap- 
pointed, and threatened by a party of horse under Rahim 
Khan, he fled across the desert of Seistan, and after great 
privations, reached Kelat. His pursuer had followed close upon 
his track, but the chief bf Kelat having taken the ex-king 
under his protection, refused to surrender him. On this a 
characteristic bargain was struck, the chief of Kelat agreeing to 
withdraw his protection, and Rahim Khan agreeing to desist 
from pursuit. Shah Shuja, thus obliged once more to shift for 
himself, repaired to Hyderabad, where the Amirs treated him 
with more kindness than might have been anticipated after their 
late quarrel. From Hyderabad he proceeded north-east across the 
desert of Jaisalmer, and again fixed his residence at Ludhiana. 
His second expedition furnishes a tale of disgrace and disaster 
which must be reserved for future narration. 
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D U R I N G the greater part of Lord William Bentinck’s 
administration, India and its affairs engrossed a far larger 
share of the attention of the British public and legislature than 
had usually been allotted to them. The Company’s existing 
charter was to expire in 1834. Ought it to be renewed at all, 
and if renewed, under what conditions? These were questions 
which it had become absolutely necessary to answer, and in 
which, it was well understood, the manufacturing and commer- 
cial interests of the country were deeply involved. The monopoly 
of trade te India had been advantageously abolished — why 
should that of the trade to Chinabe retained? As early as 1 829 
the leading, towns of the United Kingdom had begun to agitate 
the subject, and to load the tables of both Houses of Parliament 
with petitions against the renewal of the charter, and in 
February, 1830, select committees were appointed on the 
recommendation of ministers themselves, . Lord Ellenborough 
making the motion in the lords, and Sir Robert Peel in the 
commons. Both movers carefully abstained from giving any 
indication of the views entertained by the cabinet; and the 
committees were simply appointed “to inquire into the pre- 
sent state of the affairs of the East India Company, and into 
the trade between Great Britain and China, and to report 
their observations thereupon to the house/’ The death of George 
IV, the dissolution of parliament, and the formation of a new 
ministry pledged to parliamentary reform, withdrew attention 
for a time from the concerns of India. The committees, how- 
ever, re-appointed from session to session, had not been idle, 
and a vast body of evidence oral and written had been accumu- 
lated. 
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The expediency of throwing open the trade to China could 
scarcely admit of serious discussion. It was open to all the other- 
trading nations of the world, and were the British alone to be 
excluded from it, in order that all the profit which it yielded 
might be monopolized by .a company? As usual, however, both 
parties, pushed their views to an extreme, the free traders 
maintaining that the Company had no interest to oppose the 
opening of the trade because it yielded them no profit, and the 
Company, on the other hanjd, maintaining that the profit which 
it yielded was so large and, so necessary to meet the payment of 
their dividends, that they would be ruined if deprived of it. 
After a greal; mass of conflicting evidence had been given on 
the subject, the result acquiesced in by the most competent 
judges was, that during the last fifteen years of the Company’s 
monopoly of the China trade, they had realized from it an aggre- 
gate profit of £15,414,000, or rather more than a million sterl- 
ing annually. But when this fact was admitted, it carried little 
weight with it, because it was alleged that the profit was 
obtained by enhancing the price, and was, in fact, a tax levied 
upon the whole consumers of tea for the benefit of a particular 
corporation. Even admitting that the profit was legitimately 
gained by fair trade without taxing the consumers, the question 
still returned, Why should this profit go entirely into the pockets 
of one class of individuals, to the exclusion of all the other mer- 
chants of the kingdom? Behind this question there was still 
another. The Company made a million annually by the China 
trade; Was this the maximum profit that could be realized? The 
extinction of monopoly naturally extended, commerce, and 
there was therefore every reason to expect, that if the trade 
were thrown open, it would rapidly extend so as at once to add 
greatly to the amount of aggregate profit realized by indivi- 
duals j and of revenue drawn by the public. To these views no 
solid objection could be stated. 

After the question of monopoly was virtually decided, and 
the Company, if continuing to trade at all, could not expect to 
occupy any vantage ground, the next point was to settle the 
future government of India. Was the old machinery to be 
thrown aside as worn out and useless, or might it not be poss- 
ible; by means of alterations and repairs to render it mdre 
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efficient than ever? The moment the monopoly of the Company 
was extinguished, its trade, exposed to general competition, 
ceased to be of any value. Nothing, therefore, could be lost by 
agreeing to abandon it. Acting on this view ministers proposed 
that the Company should entirely sink their commercial, and in 
future act only in a political character, their governing powers 
and relations to the Board of Control remaining, with slight 
modifications, the same as before. The directors, when this pro- 
posal was submitted to them, expressed great doubts of being 
able to carry on the government, when divested of their 
commercial character, but they were willing, if certain difficul- 
ties which they pointed out could be obviated, to recommend 
to the proprietors to close with the proposal. One important 
point, however, still remained to be explained. Whatever might 
be the view taken as to the territorial rights of the Company, 
they were certainly possessed of a large amount of capital, of 
which it never could be proposed to deprive them, and it was 
therefore necessary to ascertain how this capital was in future 
to be secured, and from what source the dividends payable on 
it were to be derived. 

On this subject a serious difference of opinion arose. The 
proposal of ministers was, that the whole of the Company’s 
commercial assets should, so far as possible, be converted into 
money, and that with the sum thus obtained a portion of 
the Indian debt, bearing interest equal in amount to £630,000, 
now annually payable in dividends, should be discharged. In 
future the dividends would be regarded as an annuity payable 
to the proprietors of India stock, and charged upon the territo- 
rial revenue of India. After a certain fixed term it would be in 
the option of parliament to redeem this annuity, by paying for 
every £5, 5s, of annuity, £100 of capital. The directors objected 
that these assets, if converted into cash, would suffice to pur- 
chase an investment in consols equal to the amount of their 
dividends, and that they were, therefore, entitled in fairness 
to demand that the assets should either be employed in making 
such an investment for the behoof of the proprietors, or at 
least so employed as to provide an effectual guarantee, both 
for the regular half-yearly payment of the dividends, and in 
the event of redemption, for the payment of such an amount 
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of principal as would produce the dividends by investing it in 
the funds. According to the Company the value of their, stock, 
including assets of every kind, amounted on the 1st of May* 
1829, to £21,103,000, and they had also a random claim 
£5,000,000 as the value of fixed property in India. This last 
claim, however, was very problematical, and even in making 
up the stock to twenty-one millions, one item of £4,632,000 
due from territory, was added, and another of £3,796,000, as 
chargeable to territory, omitted. The propriety both of ’the 
Edition and the omission was strongly questioned, and if as 
was not improbable, the one should fall to be deducted from 

the assets, and the other added to the debit of the Company, the 

effect would be to cut off nearly eight millions and a half 
the aggregate capital, reducing its value at one stroke from 
£21,103,000 to£12,675,000. Nor was this all. Several of the items 
composing this loWer value were subject to dispute, and it was 
therefore not impossible that in making a final adjustment 
whether by arbitration or legal proceedings, other important 
deductions might be made. These considerations rendered a 
compromise desirable, and the original proposal of ministers 
was ultimately accepted, with this important addition, that two 
millions sterling of the commercial assets should be invested in 
the funds, and there accumulated to form a collateral security 
for the capital of the Company and its future redemption. 

The next point to be considered was the term before which 
the power of redemption should not be exercised, ' and to which 
the government of India should be continued to the Company 
Ministers were willing that the compulsory redemption should 
not be competent within forty years, but they refused to accede 
to the proposal of the directors, that the government should be 
continued to the Company till the annuity should be actually 
redeemed; ultimately, however, they conceded so far as to 
consent that the government should be continued to the Com 
pany for twenty years, and that at the end of this or any subse- 
quent period they should not be deprived of it without a three 
years notice, and the option of demanding payment of the 
capital, and employing the whole or any part of it in resuming 
their trade, should they see fit to do so. Among the various 
other points discussed, the only one requiring particular notice 


at present, was the degree of power to be possessed respectively 
by the- Board of Control and the Company. Ministers proposed 
that the absolute power which the Company now possessed of 
recalling the governors of the presidencies and the commander- 
in-chief should be restricted, by giving the board a veto on 
the recall. This proposal was strenuously objected to by the 
directors, who maintained that the natural tendency of the 
new arrangements was to diminish their influence, and that 
therefore they were entitled to expect, that if any change were 
to be made in the relative positions of the board and the Com- 
pany, it would be by curtailing the overgrown authority of 
the former, and strengthening the impaired powers of the latter. 
Following out this view, they referred to the manner in which 
the directors had been coerced by the issue of the writ of 
mandamus , in regard to the claims of creditors in the Nizam's 
dominions, and threatened with the issue of the same writ in 
regard to similar claims in Oudh. Such proceedings might be 
repeated, and as their obvious effect was to weaken the hands 
of government, and even bring it into contempt, it seemed 
absolutely necessary either to give a right of appeal in the 
event of differences between the court and the board, or at all 
events to provide for their publicity by bringing them directly 
under the notice of parliament. Ministers gave way so far as 
to desist from pressing for a veto on the powers of recall already 
enjoyed by the court, but they peremptorily refused to give a 
right of repeal, and held that publicity was already sufficiently 
secured, by the right which the directors possessed, in common 
with all the other subjects of the realm, of approaching parlia- 
ment by petition. 

On the 25th of March, 1853, the correspondence between 
the directors and the Board of Control as representing the 
ministry was submitted to the court of proprietors, and on the 
15th day of April, to which day the meeting had been adjourn- 
ed, Sir John Malcolm moved a series of resolutions, embodying 
in substance the leading proposals above made by the directors, 
and signifying the assent of the Company “to conduct the 
government of India, at the sacrifices demanded, provided they 
were furnished with powers sufficient for the effective discharge 
of so important a duty, and their pecuniary rights, and claims 
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were adjusted upon the principle of fair and liberal compro- 
mise.” The resolutions gave rise to a debate which was Spun 
out to seven days, and were finally carried by ballot by a 
majority of 477 to 52. As yet, however, all that had been done 
was only preliminary to the real battle which was to be fought 
in parliament. On the 13th of June, 1833, the subject was 
introduced to the House of Commons by Mr. Charles Grant 
(afterwards Lord Glenelg), the president of the Board of Con- 
trol, who concluded a long explanatory speech by moving the 
three following resolutions: — “1. That it is expedient that all his 
majesty’s subjects shall be at liberty to repair to the ports of the 
empire of China, and to trade in tea and in all other productions 
of the said empire, subject to such regulations as parliament shall 
enact for the protection of the commercial and political interests 
of this country. 2. That it is expedient that, in case the East India 
Company shall transfer to the crown, on behalf of the Indian 
territory, all assets and claims of every description belonging 
to the said Company, the crown on behalf of the Indian terri- 
tory shall take on itself all the obligations of the said Company, 
of whatever description, and that the said Company shall 
receive from the revenues of the said territory such a sum, and 
paid in such a manner, and under such regulations, as parlia- 
ment shall enact. 3. That it is expedient that the government 
of the British possessions in India be intrusted to the said 
Company, under such conditions and regulations as parliament 
shall enact, for the purpose of extending the commerce of this 
country, and of securing the good government, and promoting 
the religious and moral improvement of the people of India.” 
It is so remarkable as to be not undeserving of record, that 
these resolutions, though involving the future government of 
India, and the consequent condition of its myriads of inhabit- 
ants^ were passed almost without discussion, and awakened 
so little interest that a very large majority of the members 
of the House of Commons did not even deign to be present. 
Adverting to the fact a few weeks afterwards, the late Lord 
Macaulay thus expressed himself:'— “The house has neither the 
time, nor the knowledge, nor the inclination to attend to an 
Indian budget, or to the statement of Indian extravagance, or 
to the discussion of Indian local grievances. A broken head in 
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Coldbath Fields excites greater interest in this house than three 
pitched battles in India ever would excite. This is not a figure of 
speech but a literal description of fact, and were I called upon 
for proof of it, I would refer to a circumstance which must be 
still in the recollection of the house. When my right honourable 
friend Mr. Charles Grant brought forward his important pro- 
positions for the future government of India, there were not as 
many members present as generally attend upon an ordinary 
turnpike bill.* 5 

The resolutions adopted by the House of Commons were, on 
the 5th of July, introduced to the House . of Lords by the 
Marquis of Lansdowne. He could enter more fully than Mr. 
Grant had done into the particulars of the measure, as the bill, 
embodying all its provisions, had been laid on the table of the 
House of Commons, and read a first time on the 28th of June. 
The discussion which followed was remarkable chiefly for the 
opposition which the resolutions, and the government plan 
generally, received from the Duke of Wellington, and the con- 
trary view taken by his brother, the Marquis of Wellesley, who, 
though unable from indisposition to attend in his place, had 
authorized the Marquis of Lansdowne to express his entire 
concurrence in them. The first reading of the bill in the House 
of Commons had been merely formal, but on the 10th of July, 
when the second reading was moved, an attempt was made to 
delay further procedure by the following amendment: — “That 
the confiding the political administration of our East India 
possessions, with the interests of 100,000,000 of people, to the 
direction of a joint-stock company, and taxing the natives of 
those countries for the payment of the dividends of a mercantile 
concern to the constantly varying holders of East India stock, 
is a question involving too many important considerations to be 
hastily decided on, more especially for so long a term as twenty 
years; and that, as the other business of the session is already 
more than sufficient to occupy the whole time and attention 
of the legislature to bring it to a satisfactory completion, it is 
expedient that a short bill be passed for the opening of the 
trade with China in April, 1834, and that all the arrangements 
which may be thought desirable for the administration of India 
should be deferred till next session.” This amendment was feebly 
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supported. While the bill was in committee motions were made 
to limit the term of the Company’s government to ten years, to 
prevent proposed changes in the constitution of the presidencies, 
to restrict the legislative power given to the governor-general 
in council, and to prohibit any extension of the ecclesiastical 
establishment; but these, with various others of minor moment, 
found little favour, and the bill came out of committee with its 
features almost unaltered. The third reading was fixed for the 
26th of July, but three days previously the directors applied 
for a postponement. Several of their suggestions, particularly 
that of giving a right of appeal, or at least of publicity, in the 
event of a difference of opinion between the court, and the 
board, had been unceremoniously rejected, and they had there- 
fore summoned a court of proprietors for the purpose of 
considering whether they ought not to present a petition to 
parliament stating their objections to the bill as it now stood. 
Ministers declined to postpone the third reading, but the pro- 
prietors agreed to a petition, objecting particularly to the 
absence of any provision for reporting differences between the 
board and the court to parliament, to the changes in the con- 
stitution of the subordinate governments, to the erection of a 
fourth presidency at Agra, to the extension of the ecclesiastical 
establishment, and to the expense needlessly incurred in the 
maintenance of the college at Hailabari. They prayed to be 
heard by counsel in support of these objections. This was refus- 
ed, mainly on the ground that the application was too late, and 
the third reading passed. 

The bill transmitted to the House of Lords was read a first 
time on the 29th of July, and a second time on the 2nd of 
August. When about to be committed on the 5th, the proprie- 
tors again presented their petition, and prayed to be heard by 
counsel. The application was refused as before, but Lord 
Ellenborough, who led the' opposition, and was seconded by the 
Duke of Wellington, moved, “that it be an instruction to the 
committee to omit all such clauses in the bill as relate to alter- 
ations in the constitution and powers of the governments of 
the several presidencies of India.” This motion having been 
rejected, the bill made rapid progress in committee, and Was 
reported on the 9th of August. Before the third reading was pro- 
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ceeded with, a short delay took place to allow the court of dir- 
ectors and proprietors to decide on the course which they were to 
pursue. They had made appearance in both houses as petitioners 
against the bill, and as their objections had not been obviated, it 
was possible that they might decline to part with their assets and 
accept of the government of India on the terms offered. On the 
12th of August the court of directors adopted, in opposition to 
a strong dissent by both the chairman and deputy, the following 
resolution: — “That the East India bill having arrived at its last 
stage in the House of Lords, it becomes the duty of the court 
of directors to submit to their constituents a final opinion regard- 
ing the bill as it now stands; and while the court are still im- 
pressed with the belief that the cessation of the Company’s trade 
will greatly weaken its position in this country, and consequent- 
ly impair its efficiency in the administration of the government 
of India — whilst, also, they regard with much anxiety the increase 
of powers given by the said bill to the board of commissioners 
for the affairs of India, and greatly regret that parliament has 
not provided some rule of publicity to act as a salutary check 
both upon the board and the court; and whilst, further, the 
court entertain the most serious apprehensions of the injurious 
effect upon the finances of India, which must result from the 
loss of the trade as a source of direct profit, and as a safe and 
beneficial channel of remittance, and from the new charges 
which the bill imposes — yet, reviewing all the correspondence 
which has passed with his majesty’s ministers on this subject, 
trusting that the extensive powers of the board will be exercis- 
ed with moderation, and so as not to interfere with the inde- 
pendence of the Company as a body acting intermediately 
between the king’s government and the government of India, 
which independence all parties have admitted it to be of vital 
importance to maintain; and relying with confidence that 
parliament will interpose for the relief of any financial difficul- 
ties into which the Company may unavoidably be cast through 
the operation of extensive changes which the bill proposes to 
effect— -the court of directors cannot do otherwise than recom- 
mend to the proprietors to defer to the pleasure expressed by both 
Houses of Parliament, and to consent to place their right to trade 
for their own profit in abeyance, in order that they may continue 
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to exercise the government of India for the further term of twenty 
years, upon the conditions and under the arrangements embodi- 
ed in the said bill.” The opinion of the proprietors, ascertained 
by a ballot taken on the 16th of August, was in accordance with 
that of the directors. This seems to have been regarded so much 
as a matter of course, that a mere fraction of the proprietors 
recorded their votes, the numbers being 173 against 64, On the 
same day when this ballot was taken, the bill was read a third 
time, and on the 28th of August it received the royal assent. It 
ranks in the statute-book as 3 and 4 Wm. IV. c. 85, and is entitl- 
ed, “An Act for effecting an arrangement with the East India 
Company, and for the better government of his Majesty’s Indian 
territories, till the 30th day of April, 1854.” 

Though the general purport of this important act has already 
been explained, a brief analysis of its leading provisions seems 
still to be required. It consists of 117 sections: but as many of 
these merely recapitulate former arrangements, or relate to 
points of which it is unnecessary to take particular notice, the 
analysis may be made without entering much into detail. The 
first section, after a recital of the Act 53 Geo. III. c, 155, which 
renewed the charter now about to expire, enacts, that from and 
after the 2nd of April, 1834, all “territories now ip possession 
and under the government of the said Company, except the 
island of St. Helena, shall remain and continue under such 
government,” and that all “real and personal estate whatsoever” 
belonging to the Company at the above date, shall be held “by 
the said Company, in trust for his majesty, his heirs and 
successors, for the service of the government of India, discharg- 
ed of all claims of the said Company to any profit or advantage 
therefrom to their own use, except the dividend on their capital 
stock secured to them as hereinafter is mentioned.” By section 
2 all rights, powers, and privileges, “whether military or civil,” 
heretofore granted and not repealed, nor repugnant to the present 
act, or to remain intact with the Company. Section 3 enacts that 
“the exclusive right of trading with the dominions of the Emperor 
of China,” continued to the Company by 53 Geo. III. c. 155, 
“shall cease;” and section 4, that the Company “shall, with all 
convenient speed, after the said 22nd April, 1834, close their 
commercial business, and make sale” of all their “property 
whatsoever^ which may not be retained for the purposes of the 


government of the said territories.” Sections 5-10 inclusive, 
regulate the mode of winding up the commercial business, 
provide for the granting of reasonable compensations and 
allowances to persons whose interests may be affected by the 
discontinuance of the Company’s trade, and charge all the 
actual debts of the Company, as well as those which shall hence- 
forth be lawfully contracted on account of the government of 
India, on its revenues, declaring “that neither any stock or 
effects which the said Company may hereafter have to their 
own use, nor the dividend by this act secured to them, nor the 
directors or proprietors of the said Company, shall be liable 
to or chargeable with any of the said debts, payments, or 
liabilities.” 

Section 1 1 fixed the rate and payment of dividend, by enact- 
ing that out of the territorial revenues there shall be paid to, or 
retained by the Company* to their own use, a yearly dividend, 
payable in Great Britain by equal half-yearly payments, “after 
the rate of £10, 10s. per cent on the present amount of their 
capital stock.” This “present amount,” as originally subscribed 
and successively augmented by a series of statutes, was exactly 
£6,000,000 sterling, but as it bore interest at 10| per cent, and 
was declared.by section 12 not to be redeemable by parliament 
till the 30th of April, 1874, on payment of £200 for every £100 
of stock, the real value as thus determined by the sum payable 
in the event of redemption was £12,000,000. This sum might by 
section 13 be demanded on a year’s notice any time after 1854, 
should the Company then “cease to retain,” or “by the authority 
of parliament be deprived of the possession and government” 
of India. Sections 14 to 17 are occupied with providing addi- 
tional security for the regular payment of the dividend, and 
the final redemption of the capital. For this purpose the sum of 
£2,000,000 sterling is to be invested in the funds and bear com- 
pound interest at the rate of 3| per cent. It was to be placed in 
a separate account with the commissioners of the national debt, 
to be entitled “The Account of the Security Fund of the India- 
Company;” and the dividends upon it were to be employed in 
the purchase of additional stock in the funds till the whole should 
amount to £12,000,000 sterling. In the event of any failure, or 
delay in remittances from India to meet the dividend, the 
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security fund might be drawn upon to any amount necessary 
to make up the deficiency; and at all times the dividend was to 
form a preferable charge on any part of the territorial revenues 
of India whifch might be remitted to Great Britain. Section 18 
may be passed over, as it only contains a saving clause, to the 
effect that nothing contained in the act shall prejudice the 
claims of the creditors of the Nabob of Arcot. 

Sections 19 to 37 are almost entirely occupied in defining the 
powers of the Board of Control. The greater part of these 
differ little, if at all, from those previously existing, and it is 
therefore necessary to notice only a few of the more marked 
changes. As the law previously stood, the directors were 
prohibited from sending any “orders or instructions whatever, 
relating to the civil or military government or revenues” 
of the territorial acquisitions in. India, “until the same shall 
have been submitted to the consideration of, and approved 
by” the board; and they were moreover required to pay 
obedience to “such orders and instructions as they shall from 
time to time receive from the said board of commissioners 
touching or concerning the civil and military government 
of the said territories and acquisitions, and the revenues of the 
same.” When the court and the board quarrelled in regard 
to the interference which ought to be used in favour of the 
claims of William Palmer and Co., and the writ of mandamus 
was applied for, the directors argued that the despatch which 
they were required to send did not relate “to the civil or 
military government or revenues” of the territorial acquisitions 
in India, and that they were therefore entitled to decline to 
send it. Though the argument proved unavailing, and the 
writ was issued, it was deemed prudent to leave no room in 
. future for such a captious interpretation, and therefore, in the 
present act, words at once more definite and more com- 
prehensive are employed, and it is enacted “that no orders, 
instructions, despatches, official letters, or communications 
whatever, relating to the said territories or government there- 
of, or to the property or rights vested in the said Company in 
trust as aforesaid, or to any public matters whatever, shall be 
at any time sent or given by the said court of directors, or any 
committee of the said directors, until the same shall have been 
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submitted for the consideration of, and approved by the said 
board;” and, however much they may have been altered, the 
directors are “required forthwith to send the said orders instr- 
uctions, despatches, official letters, or communications, ’in the ' 
form approved by the said board, to their destinations.” By 
section 32, indeed, the directors may within fourteen days 
make a written representation, containing “such remarks 

observations, or explanations, as they shall think fit," and the 
board are “required to take every such representation, and the 
several matters therein contained or alleged, into their' con- 
sideration, but their decision, whatever it may be, is to be 
final and conclusive upon the directors,” except in one single 
case, which is so special that it must be of very rare occurrence. 
The 33rd section thus describes it: “If it shall appear to the 
said court of directors that any orders', instructions, despatches, 
official letters, or communications, except such as shall pass 
through the secret committee, upon which directions may be so 
g ' v f“ tbe said board as aforesaid, are contrary to law, it 
shall be in the power of the said board, and the said court of 
directors, to send a special case, to be agreed upon by and bet- 
ween them, and to be signed by the president of the said board, 
and the chairman of the said Company, to three or more of 
the judges of his majesty’s Court of King’s Bench, for the 
opinion of thesaid Judges; and the said judges are hereby requir- 
ed to certify their opinion upon any case so submitted to them, 
and to send a certificate thereof to the said president and chair- 
man, which opinion shall be final and conclusive.” 

It was thus only when the board happened to blunder so egre- 
giously as to issue orders which could not be legally obeyed, that 
the directors could resist them by calling in the aid of the judges 
of the King s Bench. Even the sorry privilege of making un- 
availing representations was in the most important matters deni- 
ed them, since the power of transmitting despatches through the 
secret committee, which was always competent to the board, was 
enlarged by the present act, the 36th section of which, relating 
hat f tf JeC a K 38 *° Pows: “Provided also and be it enacted! 
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of any of their deliberations concerning the levying war, or 

making peace, or treating or negotiating with any of the native 
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princes or states in India, or with any other princes or states, or 
touching the policy to be observed with regard to such princes 
or states, intended to be communicated in orders, despatches, 
official letters, or communications to any of the governments 
or presidencies in India, or to any officers or servants of the 
said Company, shall be of a nature to require secrecy, it shall 
and may be lawful for the said board to send their orders, des- 
patches, official letters, or communications to the secret committee 
of the said court of directors, to be appointed as is by this act 
directed, who shall thereupon, without disclosing the same, trans- 
mit the same according to the tenor thereof, or pursuant to the 
directions of the said board, 'to the respective governments and 
presidencies, officers and servants; and that the said governments 
and presidencies, officers and servants, shall be bound to pay a 
faithful obedience thereto, in like manner as if such orders and 
despatches, official letters, or communications, had been sent to 
them by the said court of directors.” One might have supposed 
that these sections which empower the board, whenever secrecy 
was deemed expedient, to send despatches to India without even 
acquainting the directors as a body with their contents, and to 
modify to any extent the despatches * originating with the dir- 
ectors themselves, might have sufficed, but in order that- there 
might be no possible doubt as to the absolute supremacy confer- 
red on the board, it was enacted by a subsequent section (109), 
“that every power, authority, and function, by this or any other 
act or acts given to and vested in the said court of directors, 
shall be deemed and taken to be subject to such control of 
the said board of commissioners as in this act is mentioned, 
unless there shall be something in the enactments conferring 
such powers, authorities, or functions inconsistent with such 
construction, and except as to any patronage or right of 
appointing to office vested in, or reserved to, the said court.” 

This exception in regard to patronage was now indeed the 
main inducement to the directors and proprietors to undertake 
the nominal government of India. Hitherto they had a direct 
interest. Their capital arid dividends were at stake, and might 
have been endangered by any gross mismanagement; but by 
the provisions of the new act these were effectually secured, and 
henceforth neither the directors nor the proprietors ran any 
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risk of pecuniary loss from negligence or error in the discharge 
of the duties intrusted to them. In their case, therefore, the 
government established was of a very anomalous description. 
Individuals, merely by investing money to a certain amount in 
India stock, purchased the privilege of voting for directors; and 
the directors sharing among them nearly the whole patronage 
of India, secured the continued possession of their seats, by 
dispensing it with a liberal hand among those who had voted, 
or were expected on some future occasion to vote for them. 
Whatever therefore may have been the theory of government 
now established, it was virtually the result of a compact by 
which the directors and their constituents agreed to submit to 
the dictation of the Board of Control, or in other words, of 
the ministry of the day, in consideration of the amount of 
patronage reserved to them. In all vacancies their power of 
appointment was absolute, except in regard to a few of the 
highest offices, which could not be filled up without the appro- 
bation of the crown; while even the persons thus approved, 
including the governor-general himself, held their offices only 
during the pleasure of the directors, who possessed to the same 
extent as the crown itself an absolute right of recall. 

Having determined the nature and defined the powers of the 
home government, the act proceeds to settle the future govern- 
ment of India itself, and makes several important changes. 
The first of these, contained in section 38, divides Bengal into 
two presidencies, the one styled as before the presidency of Fort 
William in Bengal, and the other the presidency of Agra. 
Section 39 enacts that “the superintendence, direction, and con- 
trol of the whole civil and military government of all the said 
territories and revenues in India shall be, and is hereby vested 
in a governor-general and councillors, to be styled ‘the Governor- 
general of India in Council*.” By section 40 the ordinary 
councillors are to be four— three of them appointed absolutely 
by the directors from actual or former servants who at the time 
of appointment shall have served at least ten years, and the 
fourth appointed also by the directors, but subject to the 
approbation of his majesty, and selected from persons not in 
the service of the Company. This fourth member was not “to 
sit or vote” in the council, except “at meetings thereof for 
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making laws and regulations/’ The commander-in-chief in 
India, or if there be no such commander, or the office be con- 
joined with that of the governor-general, the commander-in- 
chief on the Bengal establishment, may be appointed by the 
directors an extraordinary member of council, and take rank 
next to the governor-general. Sections 43-52 are chiefly 
occupied in defining the powers of the council. Thus, it is 
enacted that the governor-general in council “shall have power 
to make laws and regulations for repealing, amending, or 
altering any laws or regulations whatever now in force, or 
hereafter to be in force, for the said territories, or any part 
thereof, and to make laws and regulations for all persons, 
whether British or native, foreigners or others, and for all courts 
of justice, whether established by his majesty’s charters or other- 
wise, and the jurisdiction thereof, and for all places and things 
whatsoever within and throughout the whole and every part of 
the said territories, and for all servants of the said Company 
within the dominions of princes and states in alliance with 
the said Company/’ This apparently unlimited power is however 
restricted by a salvo against its being employed to make “any 
laws or regulations which shall in any way repeal, vary, sus- 
pend, or affect any of the provisions of this act, or any of the 
provisions of the acts for punishing mutiny and desertion of 
officers and soldiers, whether in the service of his majesty or 
of the said Company, or any provisions of any act hereafter to 
be passed in any wise affecting the said Company, or the said 
territories or the inhabitants thereof, or any laws or regula- 
tions which shall in any way affect any prerogative of the 
crown, or the authority of parliament, or the constitution 
or rights of the said Company, or any part of the unwritten 
laws or constitution of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, whereon may depend in any degree the 
allegiance of any person to the crown of the United Kingdom, 
or the sovereignty or dominion of the said crown over any of 
the said territories.” 

To make the above salvo still more explicit, it was provided 
by a subsequent section that nothing contained in the act 
“shall extend to affect in any way the right of parliament to 
make laws for the said territories, and for all the inhabitants 
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thereof,” and “expressly declared that a full, complete, and 
constantly existing right and power is intended to be reserved 
to parliament to control, supersede, or prevent all proceedings 
and acts whatsoever of the said governor-general in council, 
and to repeal and alter at any time any law or regulation what- 
soever made by the said governor-general in council, and in 
all respects to legislate for the said territories and all the inha- 
bitants thereof in as full and ample a manner as if this act 
had not been passed; and the better to enable parliament to 
exercise at all times such right and power, all laws and regula- 
tions made by the said governor-general in council shall be 
transmitted to England,” and laid annually before both Houses 
of Parliament. Still, though an absolute power of repeal was 
expressly reserved to the legislature, it was provided that “all 
laws and regulations made as aforesaid, so long as they shall 
remain unrepealed, shall be of the same force and effect within 
and throughout the said territories as any act of parliament 
would or ought to be within the same territories, in the same 
manner as any public act of parliament would and ought to 
be taken notice of.” 

By section 48 the court of directors are enjoined forthwith 
to submit for the approbation of the Board of Control “such 
rules as they shall deem expedient for the procedure of the 
governor-general in council in the discharge and exercise of all 
powers, functions, and duties imposed on or vested in him by 
virtue of this act;” and such rules, when approved, “shall be of 
the same force as if they had been inserted in this act.” In all ordi- 
nary cases the governor-general and one ordinary member of 
council were to constitute a quorum, but in making laws and 
regulations the governor-general and at least three ordinary 
members behoved to be present. In cases of equality the governor- 
general was to have a casting vote; and, should the majority 
happen to differ with him with regard to any measure whereby, in 
his judgment, “the safety, tranquillity, or interests of the British 
possessions in India or any part thereof” might be “essentially 
affected,” he and the members of council were forthwith “mutu- 
ally to exchange with and communicate to each other in writing, 
under their respective hands, to be recorded on their secret 
consultations, the grounds and reasons of their respective 
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opinions,’* Should the governor-general, after considering the 
same, continue to differ, he might then, “of his own authority, 
and on his own responsibility,” adopt the course which might 
seem to himself “fit and expedient.” The council might assem- 
ble at any place within the British territories in India; but, 
should that place happen to be within any of the other presi- 
dencies, the governor of such presidency was to take his seat, 
and “act as an extraordinary member.” 

The 53rd section, as one of the most important of the act, 
deserves to be quoted verbatim. “Whereas it is expedient that, 
subject to such special arrangements as local circumstances . 
may require, a general system of judicial establishments and 
police, to which all persons whatsoever, as well Europeans as 
natives, may be subject, should be established in the said 
territories at an early period, and that such laws as may be 
applicable in common to all classes of inhabitants of the said 
territories, due regard being had to the rights, feelings, and 
peculiar usages of the people, should be enacted, and that all 
laws and customs having the force of law within the same 
territories .should be ascertained and consolidated, and, as 
occasion may require, amended: be it therefore enacted that, 
the said Governor-general of India in council shall, as soon as 
conveniently may be after the passing of this act, issue 
a commission, and from time to time commissions, to such 
persons as the said court of directors, with the approbation of 
the said board of commissioners, shall recommend for that 
purpose, and to such persons, if necessary, as the said governor- 
general in council shall think fit, such persons not exceeding in 
the whole at any one time five in number, and to be styled, 
‘The Indian Law Commissioners,’ with all such powers as 
shall be necessary for the purposes hereinafter mentioned; and 
the said commissioners shall fully inquire into the jurisdiction, 
powers, and rules of the existing courts of justice and police 
establishments in the said territories, and all existing forms of 
judicial procedure, and into the nature and operation of all 
laws, whether civil or criminal, written or customary, prevail- 
ing and in force in any part of the said territories, and whereto 
any inhabitants of the said territories, whether Europeans or 
others, are now subject; and the said commissioners shall from 
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time to time make reports, in which they shall fully set forth the 
result of these said inquiries, and shall from time to time suggest 
such alterations as may in their opinion be beneficially made 
in the said courts of justice and police establishments, forms of 
judicial procedure and laws, due regard being had to the 
distinction of castes, difference of religion, and the manners 
and opinions prevailing among different races, and in different 
parts of the said territories.” The above commissioners were to 
follow such instructions as should be given them from time to 
time by the governor- general in council, to make special reports, 
and receive salaries “according to the highest scale of remunera- 
tion given to any of the officers or servants of the India 
Company below the rank of members of council.” 

By section 56 the executive government of each of the presi- 
dencies was to be administered by a governor and three 
councillors, the Governor-general of India for the time being 
acting as governor of the presidency of Fort William in Bengal; 
but the ultimate abolition of councils in the separate presidencies 
was contemplated, and it was therefore provided by section 57 
“that it shall and may be lawful for the said court of directors, 
under such control as is by this act provided, to revoke and 
suspend, so often and for such periods as the said court shall in 
that behalf direct, the appointment of councils in all or any of 
the said presidencies, or to reduce the number of councillors in 
all or any of the said councils; and during such time as a 
council shall not be appointed in any such presidency, the 
executive government thereof shall be administered by a 
governor alone.” 

The only other sections of the act which seem to require 
special notice are the 81st and 82nd, which specify those parts 
of India Where “any natural born subjects of his majesty” may, 
and where they may not, reside without a licence; the 85th, 
which, assuming that “the removal of restrictions on the 
intercourse of Europeans with the said territories will render it 
necessary to provide against any mischiefs or dangers that may 
arise therefrom, requires” the governor-general in council, “by 
laws or regulations, to provide with all convenient speed for 
the protection of the natives of the said, territories from insult 
and outrage in their persons, religions, or opinions;” the 86th, 
which makes it “lawful for any natural born subject of his 
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majesty authorized to reside in the said territories to acquire 
and hold lands, or any right, interest, or profit, in or out of 
lands, for any term of years, in such part or parts of the said 
territories as he shall be so authorized to reside in;” the 87th, 
which enacts “that no native of the said territories* nor any 
natural born subject of his majesty resident therein, shall, by 
reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any 
of them, be disabled from -holding any place, office, or employ- 
ment under the said Company;” the 88th, which requires the 
governor-general in council “forthwith to take into considera- 
tion the means of mitigating the state of slavery, and of ameli- 
orating the condition of slaves, and of extinguishing slavery 
throughout the said territories, so soon as such extinction shall 
be practicable and safe;” and a series of sections which, after 
providing for the extension of the episcopal establishment by 
the erection of bishoprics at Madras and Bombay, and enact- 
ing that at each of the presidencies “two chaplains shall always 
be ministers of the Church of Scotland,” conclude with declar- 
ing “that nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to 
prevent the governor-general in council from granting from 
time to time, with the sanction of the court of directors and of 
the commissioners for the affairs of India, to any sect, persuas- 
ion, or community of Christians, not being of the united Church 
of England and Ireland, or of the Church of Scotland, such 
sums of money as may be expedient for the purpose of instruc- 
tions or for the maintenance of places of worship.” 

The last section provides that “this act shall commence arid 
take effect from and after the passing thereof” (that is, from 
and after the 28th of August, 1833, when it received the royal 
assent), “so far as to authorize the appointment, or prospect- 
ive or provisional appointment, of the Governor-general of 
India, governors, members of council, or other officers, under 
the provisions herein contained, and so far as hereinbefore in 
that behalf mentioned,” but, “as to all other matters and things,” 
it was only to commence and take effect from and after the 
22nd of April, 1834. In consequence of the different dates thus 
assigned for the commencement of the act, and some other 
unexpected coincidences, a curious dilemma was produced. By 
the 41st section it is enacted “that the person who shall be 
governor-general of the presidency of Fort William in Bengal,' 
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on the 22nd day of April, 1834, shall be the first Governor- 
general of India under this act, and such persons as shall be 
members of council of the same presidency on that day shall 
be respectively members of council constituted by this act.” In 
virtue of this section Lord William Bentinck was governor- 
general, and Sir Charles Metcalfe, and Messrs. William Blunt 
and Alexander Ross were members of the first council of India. 
But the court of directors, taking advantage of the earlier 
date assigned for the commencement of the act, had, on 
the 27th of December, 1833, issued two commissions — the one 
appointing Lord William Bentinck to take upon himself the 
office of governor-general upon and from the 22nd of April, 
1834, and William Blunt, Alexander Ross, William Byam 
Martin, and Thomas Babington Macaulay, Esquires, “to be 
respectively the first, second, third, and fourth ordinary members 
of the said council;” and the other appointing Sir Charles 
Metcalfe to be governor of the presidency of Agra upon and 
from the said 22nd of April. When the campaign against Coorg 
was opened the governor-general, who had gone to Madras to 
superintend different financial arrangements then in progress, 
repaired to Bangalore, and after the campaign was finished he 
took up his residence in the Nilgiri Hills for the recovery of 
his health, which had become so seriously affected that he had 
intimated his resignation to the directors. He was thus living at 
Ootacamund, and Sir Charles Metcalfe, as senior member qfi 
council, was acting as vice-president and deputy-governor of 
Bengal, at the time when the new act came into operation. 
This was unfortunate, because certain important steps had in 
consequence of the change of government become absolutely 
necessary, and yet it was difficult to perceive how these steps 
could be taken while the governor-general remained isolated 
among the Nilgiri Hills, and in a state of health which would 
not allow him to return to Calcutta. The course adopted was to 
summon the first council under the act to meet at Ootacamund. 
This was perfectly legal, since, as has been shown in the above 
analysis of the act, the governor-general was empowered to 
assemble the council at any place within the British Indian 
territories, and except in the case of making laws and regulations, 
required the assistance of only one ordinary member to consti- 
tute a quorum. Such a member was opportunely found in 
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Mr. Macaulay, who, having been made aware that his presence 
was required, arrived at Ootacamund. Sir Frederick Adam, 
governor of Madras, arrived also about the same time, and in 
terms of an express provision in the act, took his seat in the 
council as an extraordinary member. The first act of the 
council was to issue a proclamation on the 16th of June, 1834, 
announcing the passing of the act, and the installation of the 
new form of government prescribed by it. Rather strangely, 
however, the governor-general in council, instead of carrying 
out the provisions of the act, ventured to place some of the 
most important of them in abeyance. Hence part of the procl- 
amation proceeded in the following extraordinary terms: 
‘‘Whereas it is impracticable to carry into immediate execution 
all the preliminary measures that shall be necessary before the 
duties of the government of Agra can be entered upon, or to 
adopt, without previous inquiry and mature deliberation, the 
different official and legislative proceedings which the separ- 
ation of the two governments require; and whereas, for the 
aforesaid reasons, it is not expedient that the Honourable Sir 
Charles Metcalfe should assume the government of Agra before 
the return of the governor-general and council to Calcutta, 
the governor-general in council, therefore, has been pleased to 
resolve, and it is hereby notified accordingly, that the administr- 
ation of the presidency of Bengal, as heretofore constituted, 
Shall in the meantime continue to be carried on by the honour- 
able the vice-president in council.” 

Sir Charles Metcalfe had, in consequence of his appointment 
as governor of Agra, ceased to be a member of the council, and 
that council itself, as formerly constituted, had been entirely 
abrogated, and yet the proclamation, with a singular mixture of 
simplicity and boldness, ignores both facts, and merely because 
the governor-general has been so “pleased to resolve,” notifies 
accordingly, “that the administration of the presidency of 
Bengal as heretofore constituted” shall, in the meantime, con- 
tinue to be carried on. The illegality of these proceedings is so 
palpable that it could not possibly have escaped the notice 
either of Lord William Bentinck, or his distinguished coadjutor, 
the late Lord Macaulay. Sir Charles Metcalfe, only ten days 
after the date of the proclamation, writing his friend Mr. 
Tucker, then chairman of the court of directors, says, “You 


know, I conclude, ‘our present position. The governor-general 
would endanger his life were he to quit the Nilgiri Hills 
before September, as he proposes, or as I should say, before 
October. He has, therefore, from necessity, summoned the 
council on the hills. He has also suspended the formation of the 
Agra government, and the application of the new act to Bengal. 

1 am to remain vice-president here until his return. I fear that 
several things in this arrangement are illegal.” At the same time 
he makes the best excuse which could be offered for it when he 
adds, “His lordship’s detention in the hills is quite unavoidable. 
He nearly lost his life in his last attack, and every medical man 
predicted the most fatal consequences if he should attempt to 
encounter the heat of the plains at this season. He is now quite 
well where he is, but dare not move.” Under these circumst- 
ances some such arrangement as that actually made seems to 
have been absolutely necessary to prevent the mischiefs which 
must have ensued from leaving the seat of government without 
a regular administration. But no necessity, however great, could 
cure the illegality of superseding or postponing the operation 
of an act of parliament. 

When the governor-general returned to Galcutta, on the 14th 
of November, 1834, one of the first subjects which engaged his 
intention was the Otocamund proclamation, and he endeavour- 
ed to legalize all that had been done under it by an exercise of 
his legislative power. Accordingly, on the 20th of November, 
the following act was passed, “Be it enacted that all acts done 
by the Governor-general of India in council, or by the vice- 
president of Fort William in Bengal in council, or in pursuance 
of any authority given by the said governor-general in council, 
or by the said vice-president in council, between the 22nd of 
April, 1834, and the 14th of November, 1834, shall be valid and 
effectual to all intents and purposes, as if the said acts had been 
done before the said 22nd day of April, 1834.” It is almost 
needless to observe that the passing of this act, so far from curing 
the illegality, was only a repetition of it. The governor-general in 
council unintentionally, or from some real or supposed necessity, 
had violated the law, and nothing short of the authority of the 
legislature itself could save him, and those who had acted with 
and under him, from the penal consequences, or give validity 
to their proceedings. The only effectual remedy, therefore, was 
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at length provided when, on the 13th of April, 1835, the Act 5 
and 6 Wm. IV. c. 6 was passed, which, after reciting the recent 
Act 3 and 4 Wm, IV. c. 85, and explaining the circumstances 
under which the government of India ‘‘was administered for a 
time, othewise than in accordance with the said recited act,’* 
indemnifies all the persons directly or indirectly implicated for 
all “acts, matters, and things” that had been “done, ordered, 
directed or authorized, bona fide , in the exercise of the administr- 
ation of the British territories in the East Indies,” between the 
22nd of April, 1834, and the 1st of January, 1835, and declares 
that “all such acts, matters, and things shall be as valid and 
effectual, and shall be, and be deemed to be, of as much force, 
validity, and effect as if they had been expressly authorized by 
the said recited act.” 

In regard to the new presidency of Agra, which had been 
provided for by the act, it may here be mentioned that, though 
on the very day of the return of the governor-general to Calcutta 
from the Nilgiri Hills, it was formally notified that Sir 
Charles Metcalfe “had taken the prescribed oaths and assumed 
charge of the government of Agra,” the plan of this fourth 
government, which the directors had always objected to as in- 
volving a large unnecessary expenditure, was never fully carri- 
ed out. After its duties had been so restricted and frittered away 
that it had become a mere misnomer to call it a “government,” 
an act was passed, on the 31st of August, 1835, making it lawful 
for the court of directors, under the control of the board of 
commissioners, “to suspend the execution of the provisions” of 
the Act 3 and 4 Wm. IV. c. 85 so far as relates to the division 
of the presidency of Fort William in Bengal, into two distinct 
presidencies, one of which was to be styled the presidency of 
Agra, and enacting that so long as the execution of these pro- 
visions shall remain suspended, the governor-general in council 
may “appoint, from time to time, any servant of the East India 
Company, who shall have been ten years in their service in 
India, to the office of lieutenant-governor of the North-western 
provinces, now under the presidency of Fort William in Bengal, 
and from time to time to declare and limit the extent of the 
territories so placed under such lieutenant-governor, and the 
extent of the authority to be exercised by such lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, as to the Said governor-general in council may seem 
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administration, freely admit that, taken as a wholTit entitles 
him to no mean place among Indian statesmen. 
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1 

Successor to William Bentinck 

FTER the departure of Lord William Bentinck, Sir 
Charles Metcalfe became governor-general, in virtue of a 
provisional appointment. By this appointment, the full powers 
of the office were undoubtedly conferred upon him; but as his 
tenure was precarious and temporary, it seems to have been 
expected, not unreasonably, that he would continue to carry on 
the government according to its ordinary routine, and not inno- 
vate, without absolute necessity, on the policy which had been 
previously pursued. He himself judged differently, and in April, 
within a month after his installation, had prepared the draft 
of an act by which all the restrictions to which the Indian 
press was previously subject, were to be repealed. The act itself, 
however, was not passed and promulgated till the following 
September. It does not appear whether there was any difference 
of opinion in the council on the subject, but if there was, there 
can be no doubt that Mr. Macaulay was one of the majority. 
In substance, the act simply repealed the press regulations of 
1823 in the Bengal, and of 1825 and 1827 in the Bombay presi- 
dency, and ordained that every person having a printing press 
■on his premises was to make declaration thereof; that every 
book or paper was thenceforth to bear the name of the printer 
and publisher; and that, within the Company’s territories, the 
printer and publisher of all periodical works containing public 
news, or comments on public news, should appear, and declare 
when it was to be printed or published. The soundness of the 
repeal, in so far as regarded the European press, could hardly 
be questioned; but as it seemed impossible to give freedom to 
the European, without extending it to the native press, some of 
the ablest servants of the Company entertained grave doubts as 
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to the right coi?rse of procedure. The Honourable Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, when consulted on the subject in 1832, had written 
as follows: — “If all be" free, we shall be in a predicament such 
as no state has yet experienced. In other countries the use of the 
press has gradually extended along with the improvement of the 
government and the intelligence of the people; but we shall have 
to contend at once with the most refined theories of Europe, and 
with the prejudices and fanaticism of Asia, both rendered doubly 
formidable by the imperfect education of those to whom every 
appeal will be addressed.” Sir Charles Metcalfe attached little 
weight to this peculiarity, and in an elaborate reply to an address 
presented to him, declared the repeal justifiable on general 
principles. At the same time he thought that it had become 
“almost unavoidable’* from circumstances. “The (Indian) 
press,” he said, “had been practically free for many years, 
including the whole period of the administration of the late 
governor-general, Lord William Bentinck; and although laws 
of restriction existed in Be^ arhich gave awful power to the 
government, they ceased operate for any practical 
purpose. They ** ere extremely odious. They gave to the govern- 
ment arbitrary power, which British subjects in any part of 
the -.vorld detest. No government could now have carried them 
into effect, without setting universal opinion at defiance. After 
the liberty given by Lord William Bentinck’s forbearance, no 
government could have ventured to enforce those laws, unless 
it had been gifted with a most hardy insensibility to ridicule 
and obloquy. Even supposing them to be good, they were 
utterly useless, and as they brought unnecessary odium on the 
government, it would have been absurd longer to retain them.” 

So long as he argued on general principles, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe was certainly right, but his logic fails him when he 
seeks a justification in circumstances. The press regulations, 
he says, were practically obsolete. They were not and they 
could not be enforced. If so, where was the necessity for hasten- 
ing to repeal them? They were virtually dead, and there could 
be no use to slay the slain. If, as he argues, “even supposing 
them to be good, they were utterly useless, because they could 
not be enforced,” is it not obvious that for the very same 
reason they must have ceased to be mischievous, and that there- 
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fore a governor-general only provisionally appointed, and of 
course daily expected to be superseded, had no particular call 
to interfere. If the repeal would have been approved by his 
successor, why step in before him and thus snatch from him 
the popularity which was to be acquired by adopting it? and 
if, on the contrary, the repeal would have been condemned by 
his successor, why place him in a false position, and embarrass 
him with an innovation that might be at variance with the 
general tenor of his policy? On these and similar grounds, the 
propriety of the conduct of Sir Charles Metcalfe in hastening 
to repeal the existing restrictions on the press may be question- 
ed, and it is thus easy to understand how the measure was 
received in different quarters with very different feelings. Those 
whom it freed from all fear of restraint naturally hailed it with 
acclamation, while the public generally regarded it with favour, 
and testified their approbation, not merely by laudatory 
addresses, but by the erection of a handsome public building 
devoted to literary purposes, and designated the Metcalfe Hall, 
in order at once to celebrate the liberation of the press and 
perpetuate the name of the liberator. When the measure was 
first announced to the home authorities, it was as strongly 
condemned as it had been elsewhere applauded, and called 
forth a censure, which though not accompanied by an imme- 
diate withdrawal of confidence, laid the foundation of a 
serious misunderstanding. The directors, become as lukewarm 
as they had formerly been zealous in supporting Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, overlooked the prior claim which he had undoubtedly 
established to tlje first vacant governorship in their gift, and 
when he applied for explanation, returned through their secre- 
tary an answer so dry and laconic, that on the very day when he 
received it, he despatched a letter intimating his determination 
to retire from the service of the Company. He accordingly 
sailed for England on the 15th of February, 1838. The extent 
of the loss which India sustained by his departure was not fully 
known till after. As he had always been opposed to the policy 
which led to the disastrous war in Afghanistan, there is reason 
to presume that had he remained, as his influence would doubt- 
less have been employed, so also it might have sufficed to prevent 
it. His services however were not lost to his country. As gover- 
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nor successively of Jamaica and of Canada in the most critical 
periods of their history, he gave new proofs of consummate 
statesmanship. Public gratitude was not wanting, but the 
peerage conferred upon him came too late to be anything more 
than a barren title. An excruciating disease was preying upon 
him, and he returned home only to die. 

In narrating the emancipation of the Indian press, and 
tracing some of its consequences in the subsequent career of 
Lord Metcalfe, we were obliged to pass onward without referring 
to a series of transactions which took place about the same 
time in England, and which, while not properly belonging to 
the history of India, are too important to be omitted. When 
the court of directors received intimation of Lord William 
Bentinck’s intended resignation, it was proposed to put either 
the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone or Sir Charles 
Metcalfe in nomination for the office of governor-general. Mr. 
Elphmstone, on the plea of indifferent health, declined and 
the court, on the 28th of September, 1834, by a majority of 
htteen to two, adopted the two following resolutions. — “1. That 
this court deeply lament that the state of Lord William 
Bentmck s health should be such as to deprive the Company of 
his most valuable services, and this court deem it proper to 
record, on the occasion of his lordship’s resignation of the 
office of governor-general, their high sense of the distinguished 
ability, energy, zeal, and integrity with which his lordship has 
discharged the arduous duties of his exalted station. 2. That 
referring to the appointment which has been conferred by the 
court with the approbation of his majesty, on Sir Charles 
Theophilus Metcalfe, provisionally, to act as Governor-general 
* ndla ’“ pon the death ’ resignation, or coming away of Lord 
William Bentmck; and adverting also to the public character 
and services of Sir Charles Matcalfe, whose knowledge, experi- 
ence, and talents eminently qualify him to prosecute successfully 
the various important measures consequent on the new charter 
act, this court are of opinion that it would be inexpedient at 
present to make any other arrangement for supplying the office 
of governor-general. And it is resolved accordingly that the 
chairs be authorized and instructed to communicate this opinion 
to h,s majesty’s ministers, through the president of the board 
ol commissioners for the affairs of India.” 
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When the communication thus ordered was made, Mr. 
Charles Grant, who held the office of president of the Board of 
Control in the Melbourne ministry, not only refused to concur 
in the second resolution of the directors, but proceeded to give 
his reasons in the following terms: “With respect to the appoint- 
ment to that office of any servant of the Company, however 
eminent his knowledge, talents, and experience may confes- 
sedly be, his majesty’s ministers agree in the sentiments of Mr. 
Canning, expressed in a letter from him to the court, on the 
25th of December, 1820, that the case can hardly be conceived 
in which it would be expedient that the highest office of the 
government in India should be filled otherwise than from 
England, and that that one main link at least between the 
systems" of the Indian and the British governments ought, for 
the advantage of both, to be invariably maintained. On this, 
principle it has usually been thought proper to act; and in the 
various important measures consequent on the new charter act, 
his majesty’s ministers see much to enjoin the continuance of the 
general practice, but nothing to recommend a deviation from it.” 

The objection to the appointment of any servant of the 
Company to the office of governor-general, though here ascrib- 
ed to Mr, Canning, was of an earlier date, and was first made 
by Lord Cornwallis. He did not, however, talk rhetorically 
like Mr, Canning of the necessity of maintaining a “main link,” 
but distinctly placed his objection on the ground, that during 
the period of his first government it would scarcely have been 
possible to find any Old and eminent servant of the Company, 
who had not in some period of his career practised or connived 
at the abuses and corruptions, which it would be one of his 
first duties as governor-general to suppress. If Lord Cornwallis 
was justified in making this sweeping accusation, there can be 
no doubt that he was right in objecting to the appointment 
of a servant of the Company to the office of governor- 
general, but owing in no small degree to the example of 
integrity set by Lord Cornwallis himself, the Indian service 
had been thoroughly reformed, and as indiscriminate charges 
of corruption could no longer be insinuated, the exclusion of 
the Company’s servants from the highest offices behoved to be 
placed on some other ground. Mr. Canning’s maxim was 


accordingly brought into practical operation, and ministers 
pronounced a sweeping sentence of disqualification which 
sounded very like a gratuitous insult to those against whom it 
was directed. It may be admitted that a practical acquaintance 
with European statesmanship was of the greatest consequence 
to the Governor-general of India, and that those, therefore, 
who could not have had any opportunity of acquiring it were 
not the most eligible candidates for this highest office; but Mr. 
Grant, though he may have meant no more than this, used lan- 
guage in which more was implied, and by seeming to cast' 
a stigma on their service, furnished the directors with an 
opportunity of presenting an indignant remonstrance. In the 
correspondence which ensued there appears to have been little 
sincerity on either side. Under the mask of advocating general 
principles, both parties were pursuing objects of a personal 
nature. Ministers were desirous to procure the appointment for 
Mr. Grant, and the directors, offended that he had not attended 
more to. their suggestions in framing the new charter act, were 
unwilling to put him in nomination. 

Mr. Grant in his letter had adverted to the disadvantages of 
a temporary appointment, and urged the necessity of forthwith 
appointing in regular form. The directors in their answer 
admitted the superiority of a permanent appointment, and 
declared their conviction that Sir Charles Metcalfe was - a fit 
person to receive it. It was therefore “with deep regret” they 
had learned that he was considered by his majesty’s govern- 
ment “to be ineligible to the station of governor-general, and 
upon grounds which would exclude the whole service of India 
from that high office.” After referring in refutation of Mr. 
Canning’s maxim to “the whole course of our transactions 
in British India,” as “furnishing the most conclusive evidence 
that the servants of the Company, both civil and military, are 
eminently qualified for the highest public trust, and that the 
important office of governor-general has been held by several of 
them with the utmost advantage to the national interests,” they 
concluded with intimating that the arrangements for filling up 
the office of governor-general would be taken into considera- 
tion at “the proper time.” In strict law Lord William Bentinck 
had not resigned, but only intimated his intention to resign, 
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and the directors were not unwilling to procure delay by taking 
advantage of a legal quibble. The design was transparent. The 
ministry was tottering, and the effect of the delay would pro- 
bably be to allow the appointment to be made under the 
auspices of another political party. But the very circumstance 
which recommended delay to the directors urged the Whigs to 
use all possible despatch, and Mr. Grant, holding that a vacancy 
in the office of governor-general had actually taken place, inti- 
mated to the directors that if they allowed the statutory two 
months from the date of the notification to elapse, the crown 
would forthwith exercise its reserved power of appointing. The 
legality of this course being more than questionable he subseq- 
uently modified his threat, and intimated that the crown would 
not appoint without giving the court a month’s notice. The r esult 
was, that the Whig ministry having broken down lost the envied 
appointment, and left it as a legacy to the Peel ministry who 
succeeded them. 

The directors having thus gained their point were no longer 
disposed to quibble for delay, and soon came to an understand- 
ing with Lord Ellenborough, who had become president of the 
Board of Control. With his lordship’s concurrence they offered 
the office of governor-general to the Honourable Mountstuart 
Elphinstone. By this offer the stigma supposed to have been 
fixed on the servants of the Company by Mr. Canning’s dictum 
was removed. This, however, was all that was gained by the 
court or sacrificed by the board. It was well known to both 
that Mr. Elphinstone, having already declined the appointment, 
would in all probability decline it again, and it is therefore 
difficult to allow Lord Ellenborough all the credit which he 
claims for having outdone the Whigs in liberality by offering 
the appointment of governor-general to one of the most distin- 
guished servants of the Company. Abetter proof of liberality, 
and of an enlightened use of patronage, might have been given 
by offering the appointment, not to Mr. Elphinstone, who, it 
might have been presumed, would decline, but to Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, who would certainly have been proud to accept of it, 
and to whose distinguished services it would, in the judgment 
of the directors themselves, have been an appropriate reward. 
He had, as we have seen, been proposed for the office, and reiect- 
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ed for a reason not.more applicable to him than to Mr. Elphin- 
stone. Surely, if Lord Ellenborough really meant to do the liberal 
thing for which he has since claimed credit, his choice must have 
fallen on Sir Charles Metcalfe. So far from this, he only waited 
for Mr. Elphinstone’s declinature when he hastened to procure 
the appointment of governor-general for Lord Heytesbury, who 
certainly possessed Mr. Canning’s qualification in perfection, 
as he had never served the Company and knew nothing of 
Indian affairs. So little, indeed, was Lord Ellenborough dispos- 
ed to recognize the claims of eminent service in India, that, 
had he been left to follow his own course, he would have con- 
ferred the provisional appointment of governor-general on Sir 
Henry Fane, the newly appointed commander-in-chief, who had 
no qualification but that of being a good soldier, and refused 
it to Sir Charles Metcalfe, whose qualifications were universally 
recognized. This piece of folly Lord Ellenborough was not allow- 
ed to commit, and Sir Charles once more obtained the provi- 
sional appointment. 

Everything seemed now to be settled. Lord Heytesbury had 
been sworn into office, had provided his outfit, taken out his 
passage, and completed all preliminary arrangements, but had 
not actually sailed, when the Peel ministry, who had endeav- 
oured without success to strengthen themselves by a dissolution 
of parliament, were compelled to resign. The Whigs having 
resumed office under Lord Melbourne as premier, saw the 
appointment of governor-general, of which they had formerly 
been balked, once more in their power, and were not to 
restrained by any feelings of delicacy from seizing it. Lord 
Heytesbury immediately received a communication from the 
new government desiring him to postpone his departure. Three 
days later he was distinctly informed that ministers had resolved 
to advise the crown to revoke his appointment. The propriety 
of this proceeding was keenly canvassed. The directors, conceiv- 
ing that its tendency was to. hold up the office of governor- 
general as a prize to be contended for by political parties, pre- 
sented a strong remonstrance, while the opposition brought the 
subject under the notice of both Houses of Parliament, and deno- 
unced the revocation as grasping and unconstitutional. Minis- 
ters attempted to justify themselves by drawing a distinction 
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between an appointment which was only about to be, and one 
which had actually been carried into effect. In the latter case they 
would not have interfered, but in the former, though there 
might be inconveniences in the cancelling of the appointment, 
they were not nearly so serious as those which would inevit- 
ably be produced by the want of confidence and cordiality 
between the Indian and the home government. Another reason 
for revoking the appointmenjt, though it probably weighed more 
than all the others, was not mentioned. The vacancy had 
occurred while the Whigs were in office, and would have been 
supplied by them had not the directors prevented it by inter- 
posing quibbling delay. The Tories had thus by a kind of trick 
obtained a valuable patronage which did not properly belong 
to them, and could hardly complain either of injustice or in- 
delicacy, when it was once more taken out of their hands, and 
restored to the rightful owners. 

The office of governor-general having thus again become 
vacant, some difficulty appears to have been felt in making 
the new appointment. Mr. Grant, now Lord Glenelg, having 
become colonial secretary, and been succeeded as president 
of the Board of Control by Sir John Hobhouse, afterwards 
Lord Broughton, might be considered as removed from the 
field, and as there was no other individual whose claims gave 
him a decided preference, some difficulty was felt. The con- 
sequence was that the same political party who had formerly 
insisted on an immediate appointment were now in favour 
of delay. The president of the board accordingly proposed to 
wait the arrival of Lord William Bentinck before appointing 
his successor, and engaged not to take any ad vantage of the 
failure of the directors to fill up the vacancy within the two 
months allowed them by statute. In the meantime the names 
of various individuals .were put forward, and at last the public 
announcement was made that the office of governor-general 
had been conferred on Lord Auckland. Why he should have 
been selected in preference to some others who had been men- 
tioned was not very apparent, as there was nothing in his ante- 
cedents to make it probable that the affairs of India had 
engaged much of his attention, or that his administrative talents 
were likely to prove of a high order. All that could be said 
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to be known was that he was a nobleman of amiable manners 
and excellent character, free from any overweening confidence 
in his own judgment, and disposed to listen to advice from 
those whom he believed competent to give it. From this last 
feature in his character it was anticipated that he would do noth- 
ing rashly, and be able at least to avoid any serious blunder. 

Lord Auckland arrived at Calcutta on the 3rd of March, 
1836, and immediately entered on the duties of his office. The 
whole country was tranquil, and there seemed reason to hope 
that he would be allowed, like Lord William Bentinck, to devote 
himself to the work of internal improvement. The recent 
charter act indeed had not left him in any doubt as to the 
measures which ought first to engage his attention, and had in 
particular declared it expedient that “a general system of judicial 
establishments and police, to which all persons whatsoever, as 
well Europeans as natives, may be subject, should be established 
in the said territories at an early period, and that such laws as 
may be applicable in common to all classes of the inhabitants of 
the said territories, due regard being had to the rights, feelings, 
and peculiar usages of the people, should be enacted, and that 
all laws and customs having the force of law within the same 
territories should be ascertained and consolidated, and as occa- 
sion may require, amended.** While the great work of legal 
reform was brought prominently under the notice of the Indian 
government, provision had been made for its accomplishment 
by the appointment of a fourth member of council, usually 
designated the legislative member, to indicate the particular 
department in which he was expected to labour, and the estab- 
lishment of a law commission, whose reports made from time 
to time were to furnish the grounds or materials for improved 
legislation. Thus instructed and provided with the necessary 
means, the governor-general was no sooner installed than the 
work of legislation was commenced. On the 28th of March, 
1836, additional extent and importance was given to the em- 
ployment of uncovenanted' judges by an enactment that “no 
person whatever shall by reason of place of birth, or by reason 
of descent, be incapable of being a principal sadar amin, sadar 
amin or munsif, within the territories subject to the presid- 
ency of Fort William in Bengal”. Originally the sadar amin 
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and the munsif were the only classes of native judges, and had 
a very limited jurisdiction. Gradually the powers of both were 
extended, and in 1827 the sadar amin, the superior , of the 
two, was empowered to try suits to the amount of 1,000 rupees. 
The necessities of the case were still imperfectly met, and an 
important improvement was made by Lord William Bentinck 
in 1831, by the institution of a third and higher class of judges 
called principal sadar amins, whose jurisdiction, at first restrict- 
ed, was afterwards extended to cases involving property to any 
amount. Under the above enactment, all barriers to the attain- 
ment of a judgeship in any of the three classes were broken down, 
and it was declared that no kind of descent, native, European, 
or mixed, should henceforth operate as an exclusion. This first 
step, as to the propriety of which there could be no doubt, was 
soon followed by another, which, from the opposition which it 
encountered, acquired some degree of historical importance. 

On the 9th of May, 1836, the governor-general in council 
enacted that from the 1st of June following, the 107th clause of 
Act 53 Geo. III. c. 155, “shall cease to have effect within the 
territories of the East India Company,” and that “from the said 
day, and within the said territories, no person whatever shall, 
by reason of place of birth, or by reason of descent, be in any 
civil proceeding whatever excepted from the jurisdiction” of 
the courts of sadar diwani adalat , of the zilla and city judges, of 
the principal sadar amins , in the presidency of Fort William, or of 
the similar courts of the other presidencies. For explanation it is 
necessary to mention that by the above 107th section British sub- 
jects, at the distance of more than ten miles from the presidencies, 
were generally subject to the jurisdiction of the ordinary civil 
courts, but instead of appealing to the sadar diwani adalat, or 
other courts exercising the hjghest appellate jurisdiction, it was 
competent for them, as defenders, to appeal to the supreme 
court of the presidency in which they were sued. The effect of 
the above enactment of the governor-general in council, there- 
fore, was to deprive British born subjects of a privilege, real or 
supposed, which they previously possessed, and place them as 
defenders in the mofussil courts on the very same footing as the 
natives of India. 

T,here cannot be a doubt that the appeal to the supreme court, 
given to British subjects only and denied to natives, was one 
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of those invidious distinctions which was struck at by the 
late charter act, and to the removal of which the legislative 
council were specially required to direct their attention. It had 
accordingly, in 1835, while Sir Charles Metcalfe was pro- 
visional governor- general, been carefully considered, and Mr. 
Macaulay as president, as well as the other members of the law 
commission, had in minutes expressed a decided opinion that 
the appeal from the provincial to the supreme court ought 
to be abolished. Such was the state of matters when Lord 
Auckland arrived, and hence his lordship, in a minute on the 
subject, thus expressed himself, “I may say that I have not had 
the same personal share in this measure as in others which have 
for the first time been brought under discussion since I took my 
seat in the government. I found, on my arrival, that this act 
had already been some weeks before the public; my predeces- 
sor had cordially approved of it; the council was unanimous in 
its favour; the governors and councils of Madras and Bombay 
wished for its extension to their presidencies.** It might have 
been supposed that a measure which had thus united all the 
leading authorities in its favour would not be violently opposed 
anywhere. It proved otherwise. Not in the provincial districts, 
where alone the new enactment was to operate, but in Calcutta, 
where not an individual was to be affected by it, an agitation 
was got up, a public meeting was held, at which the speakers 
denounced the measure as a violent and illegal encroachment 
on their rights as British subjects, and different memorials were 
presented to the governor-general in council, praying that. the 
enactment should be rescinded.. 

In order to understand the nature of the objections taken by 
the memorialists, the following passages from their first memori- 
al may be quoted: “That by the wise and considerate provisions 
of the supreme legislature of Great Britain, the due administra- 
tion of justice is secured to the Muhammedan and the Hindu, 
according to the different codes they severally recognize; and 
your memorialists venture to hope that, if trial by Hindu law 
be secured to the Hindu, by the Muhammedan law to the 
Mussalman, your memorialists are not asking too much if they 
require in their own case an appeal from Hindu or Mussalman 
law, or the law of the honourable Company’s regulations, to the 
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laws of their country, a right already recognized and confirmed 
by act of parliament.” Again, “That the proposed rescision of 
the 107th sec. of the Stat. 53 Geo. III. c. 155, being made 
without any restriction or qualification whatever, it will neces- 
sarily follow that suits or actions, or criminal trials wherein 
British born subjects are plaintiffs and defendants, will be tried 
by laws to which they are total strangers; that the whole 
proceeding will be in a language to them unknown, and but 
partially known to these judges themselves, entailing, from 
construction of the country courts, the certain occurrence of 
enormous bribery, and the most corrupt proceedings, and ex- 
hibiting the unprecedented anomaly of an English judge trying 
a suit in British territory, between English subjects, in a language 
unintelligible to the suitors, and but imperfectly understood by 
the judge, and such trial to be decided according to laws to 
which Englishmen are strangers, with appeal only to a higher 
court of the same character.” 

Had these objections to the enactment been well founded, 
they would have justified all the clamour raised against it, and 
proved it deserving of the title of “the Black Act” usually 
applied to it by its opponents; but the truth is, that the objec- 
tions were founded on a gross misrepresentation of the purpose 
and tendency of the measure — a misrepresentation so gross that 
it must to some extent have been wilful. The memorialists com- 
plain of the injury which the enactment would inflict on them 
in “criminal trials,” and in suits in which they might be 
“plaintiffs,” though it refers exclusively to civil suits and 
to suits in which they were only defendants. They speak, 
moreover, as if the appeal of which they were deprived was 
an appeal from Hindu or Muhammedan law, or the law of 
the Company's regulations, to the law of England, whereas, 
as the government justly remarked in the answer returned to 
the memorial — “You are mistaken in supposing that you ever 
possessed such an appeal. A judicial appeal is, by its own nature, 
an appeal, not from one law to another law, but from one 
tribunal to another tribunal. In every case which the Hindu 
law, the Muhammedan law, or the law of the Company's regul- 
ations is binding on the mofussil judge, the Hindu law, the 
Muhammedan law, or the law of the regulations is equally 
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binding on the supreme court in its character of a court of 
appeal.” This answer completely disposes of the objections of the 
memorialists; but, as it had no effect in diminishing their clam- 
our, we are almost driven to the explanation unhesitatingly 
adopted by Mr. Macaulay, and thus broadly asserted by him: — 
“It may at first sight appear strange that a law which is not 
unwelcome to those who are to live under it, should excite such 
acrimonious feelings among people who are wholly exempted 
from its operation; but the explanation is simple. Though no- 
body will be sued in the mofussil courts, many people who reside 
at Calcutta have or wish to have practice in the supreme court. 
These appeals, indeed, have hitherto yielded but a very scanty 
harvest of fees; but hopes are entertained, and have indeed been 
publicly expressed that, as the number of British settlers in the 
mofussil increases, the number of appeals will increase also.” 
In another minute he speaks still more plainly — “A small knot 
of people in Calcutta, a knot of people who are not to live 
under this law, who know nothing about the administration of 
justice in the mofussil, and who are interested in the question 
only as practitioners, or officers in the supreme court, have kept 
up an incessant clamour against the government, and have done 
their best to conceal the smallness of their numbers and the 
weakness of their cause by the violence of their invectives and the 
audacity of their assertions.” The governor-general took the very 
same view, and gave utterance to it, though in somewhat softer 
terms, when he wrote, “The change introduced is small indeed, 
for appeals to the supreme court have been so rare that section 
107, 53 Geo. III. may be said to have been absolutely inoperative. 
Yet an unmeasured opposition to this act has been raised, prompt- 
ed, it is impossible not to see, chiefly by persons interested in up- 
holding the supreme court,” an opposition, he adds, “which has 
derived support from some others who would resist every step 
towards equality between European and native, and which has 
been" adopted by others with sincere and perhaps natural, though 
mistaken feelings.” Entertaining these views of the source and 
the object of the opposition to the enactment, the government 
had no alternative but to resist it and reject the memorials 
The memorialists, however, had not yet exhausted their 
opposition. With a resolution and perseverance which would 
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have been praiseworthy in a better cause, they carried their com- 
plaint to England, and raised a fund which enabled them to send 
it by the hands of one of their own number, who, after heading 
the agitation, had consented to become its hired advocate. 
Petitions were accordingly presented, not only to the Board of 
Control and court of directors, but also to parliament. From the 
former the answer received was— -“That they have not seen any 
reasons for withholding their sanction from the enactment com- 
plained of, and that a despatch communicating such sanction has, 
with their approbation, been addressed to the supreme govern- 
ment by the court of directors.” In the House of Commons the 
subject, though not more than seventy members met to discuss it, 
was formally considered on the 22nd of March, 1838, and gave 
rise to a spirited debate. Mr. Ward, the member for Sheffield, 
who had undertaken to plead the cause of the petitioners, conclud- 
ed a long speech by moving for a select committee to inquire into 
their allegations, and “to report to the. house in what manner 
and to what extent the act of the legislative council of India 
of 1836, No. xi, affected the constitutional rights of British 
born subjects in India, the prerogatives of the crown, and the 
general interests of the United Kingdom.” The hired advocate 
from India had evidently done his best to cram Mr. Ward with 
all the allegations and misrepresentations which had furnished 
the staple of his own agitation in Calcutta, but it was in vain. 
The case completely broke down, and the clamour which it had 
raised became absolutely ludicrous, when Sir John Hobhouse 
made the undeniable statement that this right of appeal, which 
the petitioners had represented as the palladium of their liber- 
ties, had been only twice resorted to during the whole period of 
twenty years, from 1813 to 1833, and that in both cases the 
judges of the supreme court, unable to come to a decision, 
“were obliged to go to the judges of the sadar diwani adaiat to 
interpret the law and give an answer to the appeal.” Mr. Ward, 
seeing it hopeless to persevere in the face of such a statement, 
withdrew his motion for a select committee, and allowed 
Sir John Hobhouse to set the question at rest by simply moving 
“that the minutes of council on which was founded the legis- 
lative act (No.xi.j of 1836 be printed.” 

At the very time when the Calcutta agitators made their 
last effort, and sustained a signal parliamentary defeat, Mr. 



Macaulay, against whom their vituperation had been specially 
directed, resigned his seat in the council of India, and took his 
departure for England. By a singular provision of the new 
charter act, the legislative member was not permitted to vote, 
except in the making. of laws and regulations, and thus, while 
he was excluded from the ordinary administration of the 
government, he was expected to devote all his energies to the 
formation of a code which might be enforced, with slight 
modifications, throughout the whole length and breadth of 
British India. Mr. Macaulay must soon have perceived that the 
task which had been assigned to him and the law commission 
was far beyond their powers, and he must consequently have 
toiled on for years under the disheartening conviction, that 
whatever fame he had already acquired, or might be destined 
still to acquire in other fields of labour, he must forego the idea 
of descending to posterity as z great Indian legislator. His penal 
code, indeed, made some approach to completeness, but it was 
impossible to adopt it as a whole, and the utmost that can be said 
in its praise is, that it contains many valuable suggestions, which 
those who succeeded him were able to turn to good account. 

In the midst of the discussions occasioned by the enactment 
of the government on the subject of appeals to the supreme 
court, important intelligence arrived from Oudh. The king, 
Nasir-ud-din Hyder, after an illness which was not thought 
serious, had died suddenly on the night of the 7th of July, 1837, 
and an attempt to place a spurious successor on the throne had 
not been defeated without bloodshed. Nasir-ud-din left no 
children. At one time he had acknowledged or adopted two 
boys, but he had afterwards formally disavowed them. Being 
himself an only son, he had no brothers, and it therefore be- 
came necessary to seek his successor among ascendants. Here, 
however, a difficulty arose. His father was the eldest of the ten 
sons of Sadat Ali. The second of these sons had died, leaving 
children, but the third, Nasir-ud-daulah, was still alive. Accor- 
ding to British law, the second son would have transmitted his 
right of succession to his descendant, but the Muhammedan 
law follows a different rule, and prefers a younger surviving 
brother to the children of an elder brother, who had predeceas- 
ed before the succession opened to him. According to this view, 
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Nasir-ud-daulah was the legal heir, and Colonel Low, the 
British resident, immediately on hearing of the death, pre- 
pared to recognize him. 

There was not a moment to be lost. The Padshah Begum, or 
queen-mother, who had been obliged to quit the palace in con- 
sequence of a quarrel with her son, was known to be intriguing 
for the succession of one of the boys whom he had formally 
disavowed, and the children of Sadat Ali’s second son were dis- 
puting the soundness of the interpretation of the Muhammedan 
law by which they were excluded. Under these circumstances. 
Colonel Low proceeded as follows. Immediately on receiving 
intelligence that Nasir-ud-din was just dying, he wrote to the 
brigadier commanding in Oudh'to have 1,000 men in readiness 
to march at a moment's notice. He then hastened to the palace 
and finding the king already dead, placed sentries at the inner 
doors and sealed up the repositories. By a second order, the 
brigadier was desired, to send offfive companies in advance to 
the palace, and hasten with the remainder. Captain Paton, the 
resident s first assistant, remained at the palace, and Lieutenant 
Shakespear, his second assistant, was sent to the .residence of 
Nasir-ud-daulah to obtain his signature to an obligation hastily 
preparedforthat purpose and thereafter escort him to the palace 
tor the purpose of being enthroned. 

The obligation which Nasir-ud-daulah was required to 
execute was in the following terms:-“Lieutenant-colonel John 
Low, the resident, has apprised me, through Lieutenant Shakes- 
K?n;of“ d !~.°f the death of Nasir-ud-din Hyder, 
King of Oudh. The resident has also communicated to me 
the substance of the orders of the government of India, respect- 
ng the necessity of new engagements on the part of the Com- 
pany s government with the Oudh state; and I hereby dec lare, 
that m the event of my being placed on the throne, I will agree 
T . ' SI ! , any “ ew t j* aty that the governor-general may dictate.” 
taM Sudd< : nly roused in ‘he dead of the night, and 

eidJvdd'a P s°r i0n ° f t k ! ngd ° m de P ended his consent, 
readdy did as he was asked, and after writing of few words 

Dlmtd?h Um t0 eV<iryth!ng that the do «ment contained, com- 
pleted the execution of it by appending his seal. According to 
Lieutenant Shakespear's account, he appeared to be much 



debilitated from bad health. The necessity of his removal, 
however, seemed so urgent, that no delay could be allowed, 
and he was carried to the palace, where, after holding an inter- 
view with the resident at three o'clock in the morning, he 
was accommodated with’ a couch in an adjoining' room, “to 
take ah hour or two's sleep previous to his installation on the 
throne.” 

While thus endeavouring to secure the throne for Nasir-ud- 
daulah, Colonel Low was not unmindful of the machinations 
of the Padshah Begum, and having some suspicion that she 
“might probably make a movement with her armed followers 
towards the city/’ sent a messenger “to enjoin her strictly, on 
no account to think of leaving her own place of residence, which 
is situated about four miles from the palace.” The messenger 
had barely returned with her answer, requesting “that she 
might, for God’s sake, be allowed to see the corpse of the late 
Nasir-ud-din, as she had not been allowed to see him whilst 
living,” when a large body of her armed followers were seen 
rapidly approaching. Captain Paton hastened to the outer gate 
to secure it, and found the insurgents standing before it in a 
dense mass and impatiently demanding admittance. When this 
was refused, they forced the gate by means of an elephant, 
which threw down one leaf of it, nearly crushing Captain Paton 
in its fall, and were soon absolute masters of the palace. Shortly 
afterwards, the Padshah Begum made her entrance, with her 
protege, Moona Jaun, and lost not a moment in placing him an 
the musnud. The resident, who had managed to push his way 
through the crowd, only arrived to see the installation complet- 
ed, and after vainly endeavouring to dissuade the Begum from 
the desperate course she was pursuing, was glad to effect his 
escape. Old Nasir-ud-daulah, thus rudely awakened from the 
sleep which he had retired to take, “previous to his- installation 
on the throne/' found himself a prisoner in the hands of his most 
inveterate enemies. It is a wonder that they did not murder 
him on the spot, but fear of the consequences appears to have 
restrained them, and they contented themselves with heaping 
upon him all kinds of insults, and compelling him to witness 
the installation of his rival, at the very time when he had been 
expecting to receive his own. 
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The British troops having arrived, the resident sent a message 
to the Begum, allowing her only a quarter of an hour to make 
her submission. She returned an evasive answer, and as soon as 
the respite allowed her elapsed, he ordered hostipties to com- 
mence. A few discharges of grape having cleared the way, the 
soldiers rushed forward, and were soon in possession of the 
persons both of the Begum and Moona Jaun. Only three sepoys 
were wounded in the assault; the loss of the insurgents in killed 
and wounded was about forty. As soon as 1 these were removed, 
Nasir-ud-daulah, whom it was found necessary “to soothe and 
encourage” after the agitating scenes of which he had been a most 
reluctant spectator, was brought forward and installed by the 
resident, who, placing the crown upon his head, declared him 
King of Oudh. The Padshah Begum and her protege were sent 
off as prisoners to Kanpur. On the 20th of July, twelve days 
after the installation, the governor- general addressed a letter 
to the new sovereign, in which he says: “I have derived con- 
solation for the death of his late majesty, your royal nephew, 
from the reflection that he has been succeeded in the govern- 
ment % a prince of whose experience, abilities, and virtue I 
have been led to form the most favourable opinion.” In a 
subsequent paragraph he says: “My representative. Colonel 
Low, who possesses my fullest confidence, has been authorized 
by me to propose, for the consideration of your majesty, certain 
modifications of the treaty subsisting between the East India 
Company and the Oudh state, and I feel assured that your 
majesty will recognize in those propositions the same moderate 
views and the same zeal for the welfare of the prince and people 
of Oudh, as have invariably characterized the British govern- 
ment in its negotiations with its allies.” After reading the above 
obligations imposed on his majesty, this reads like burlesque, and 
the governor-general must himself have felt it to be so, as he was by 
no means so thoroughly satisfied with the proceedings of Colonel 
Low as his words imply. In a minute recorded by him, when the 
intelligence first reached Calcutta, he had thus expressed himself: 
“For any criticism ini detail on the- measures adopted by Colonel 
Low, we must wait for further accounts, but I may now say that 
I should undoubtedly have been better pleased if he had not in 
this moment of exigency accepted the unconditional engagement 


of submissiveness which the new king has signed This document 
may be liable to misconstruction, and it was not warranted by 
anything contained in' the instructions issued to Colonel Low.’* 
To Colonel Low himself he wrote as follows:— “His lordship 
in council would not qualify, even by an expression of doubt, 
the high approbation which he is ready to express of your con- 
duct on this trying occasion. The expediency of obtaining from 
his majesty the signature of a previous agreement, binding him- 
self to absolute submissiveness, is the only point on which he 
feels that difference of opinion may be entertained; and if on 
the one hand, it may appear to secure the objects of govern- 
ment, and to be justified by precedent on the other, it seems 
open to misrepresentation, and, from the reliance which might 
be placed on the character and position of his majesty, superflu- 
ous.” These quotations deserve attention, not merely on account 
of their own intrinsic soundness, but because they give for the 
first time some insight into the course of policy which Lord 
Auckland was disposed to pursue. For the same reason another 
quotation from his lordship’s minute may be here inserted. “It 
will be matter for our consideration, in what manner some 
modifications of the existing treaty shall be framed, under 
which the British government might have more power to prevent 
or remedy mal-administration, and by withdrawing from the 
obligation, still existing in terms, although it has long ceased to 
be recognized as binding in practice, of exercising a complete and 
minute interference, by means of its own troops, in defence of 
the Oudh government, be less liable to responsibility for all its 
acts, and the ordinary course of its internal policy, and this 
with increase of advantage rather than injury, in rendering dis- 
posable our own military means, and without admitting on the 
other hand the formidable growth of an armed and unchecked 
independence.” 

Though the Padshah Begum and Moona Jaun had been re- 
moved, the question of the Oudh succession was not yet set at 
rest. Yemin-ud-daulah, calling himself the eldest son of Shum-ud- 
daulah, Sadat Ali’s second son, continued, though by peaceful 
means, to persist in his claim. He was residing at Benaras when 
the succession opened, and immediately submitted his case to 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, who in reply simply informed him that 
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"the oldest surviving uncle of the late King of Oudh has succeed- 
ed to the throne by inheritance, according to the Muhammedan 
law.” Immediately another brother, calling himself also the 
eldest son of Shum-ud-daulah, made his appearance, and on 
being at once rejected by the Indian government, showed how 
much he was in earnest by undertaking the voyage to England 
for the purpose of urging his title there. Besides producing a 
pedigree in which he seemed to prove that he and not his 
brother was the eldest son, he argued that the Muhammedan 
law was misinterpreted. In cases of ordinary succession, the law 
doubtless was as the British government had understood itj but 
in the case of succession to a throne, the rule, he said, was 
different, and representation in the European sense of the term 
was recognized. This is not impossible, but it was now too late 
to argue the question, the vacant throne was again occupied, and 
endless confusion would have been produced by any attempted 
change. The court of directors therefore cut the matter short 
by the following letter from their secretary, dated 29th June, 
1838: “I am commanded by the court of directors of the East 
India Company to acknowledge the receipt of your highness’s 
letter dated the 1st instant, and to acquaint you in reply that a 
claim precisely similar to that which you have advanced having 
been preferred to the local authorities in India by Yemin-ud- 
daulah Bahadur, eldest son of Nawant Shum-ud-daulah, that 
prince was informed that the eldest surviving uncle of the late 
King of Oudh has succeeded to the throne by inheritance accord- 
ing to the Muhammedan law.” 

The decided interference of the British government had about 
the same time become necessary in another quarter. Pratab 
Singh, the Raja of Satara, had never shown much gratitude 
for the obligation conferred upon him when, under the admin- 
istration of the Marquis of Hastings, he was rescued with his 
family from poverty and thraldom, and established in the pos- 
session of a considerable principality. At first indeed, as the 
actual administration was not to be conferred upon him till he 
should give proof of his ability to conduct it, his ambition urged 
him to unwonted exertion, and "he laboured,” says Huff, "as 
assiduously as any carcoon tinder his government,” but as soon 
as his object was gained, and the formal delivery to him of the 
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entire powers of the state, in April, 1822, made him his own 
master, his true character became fully developed. Shaking off 
the cares of government by committing them to worthless 
favourites, he gave himself up to indolence, or to pursuits 
so childish and eccentric, as to make his sanity more than 
questionable. Colonel Lodwick, the resident at his court, in a 
letter dated September, 1836, thus describes his conduct: “That 
the rajahs mind has become weak to an extraordinary degree is 
but too evident in hjs actions. He has lately formed a company 
of women, arming them with muskets, and even drilling them 
to the management of guns, cast and mounted expressly for the 
purpose. Women are also taught to manage elephants, to act as 
chobdars, massals, &c. Every designing gossain or fakir offering 
his services to propitiate the gods in favour of his wishes is 
attended to; and at this time three sects of Brahmins are per- 
forming anaostan ceremonies, at a heavy expense, to procure the 
departure of a ghost supposed to haunt the palace, and for 
other objects equally absurd and. contemptible.*’ 

With all this childishness and superstition the Raja of Satara 
had a mighty idea of his own consequence, and looked upon 
all that had been done for him as a mejre instalment of what 
he was entitled to claim as the lineal descendant of Sivaji, the 
founder of the Maratha empire. Adventurers, both native and 
European, knew how to turn this family pride to account, and 
as the most effectual means of gaining his good graces and 
stimulating his liberality, flattered him into the belief that he 
was destined to become the head of all the Hindus. In a mind' 
like his these extravagant ideas were not allowed to remain 
inoperative, and the eager desire to convert them in|o realities, 
had laid him open to the charge of having engaged in intrigues 
totally at variance with the relation in which he stood to the 
British government. This conduct naturally called forth, remons- 
trance, and he was repeatedly warned of the perilous course 
which he was pursuing. He was not, however, to be either dis- 
suaded or deterred, and the threatened penalty at last overtook 
him. Considering the weakness of his character, and' the suspic- 
ious nature of much of the evidence adduced to prove his guilt, 
some measure less severe than deposition might have fully 
answered the ends both of justice and policy. Sir James Carnac, 
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the governor of Bombay, was at first disposed to pursue a 
lenient course, and held personal interviews with the raja in the 
hope of inducing him to make the necessary concessions. He 
failed, and the result was announced in a proclamation issued 
by the resident at Satara, under the authority of the Bombay 
government, and dated September 5, 1839. This document, 
after detailing the generous manner in which the raja had been 
treated, and enumerating the leading articles of the treaty made ’ 
with him, continues thus: '“Notwithstanding this solemn com- 
pact, it has been conclusively established to the conviction of 
the British government that the raja, unmindful of his obliga- 
tions, and of the generosity which restored him to liberty and 
conferred on him a throne, has, for a series of years, held clan- 
destine communications contrary to the stipulations contained 
in the fifth article of the treaty; that he has cherished am- 
bitious designs hostile to the British government; that he has 
advanced claims and pretensions incompatible with the letter 
and spirit of the treaty; and that he has conducted himself in a 
manner subversive of the alliance formed between the two 
states.*’ The governor-general, when first made aware of these 
charges, and convinced of their truth, talked of annexation as 
the proper remedy. Ultimately more moderate counsels prevail- 
ed, and were thus intimated in the last paragraph of the procla- 
mation: “The British government, however, having no view of 
advantage and aggrandizement, has resolved to invest the 
brother, and next in succession to the raja, with the sovereignty 
of the Satara state, according to the limits fixed by the treaty 
of the 25th of September, 1819. He is therefore hereby declared 
Raja of Satara, under the title of Shrimant Maharaj Shahi 
Rajey Chhatrapati of Satara, and all persons residing within 
his territory are hereby required to render to him allegiance.” 
The course thus adopted exdited much discussion both in India 
and in this country, but it was ultimately sustained, and the ex- 
raja was carried off to end his days at Benaras as a pensioner. 

Hitherto the policy pursued by Lord Auckland had been 
pacific, and seemed to indicate that his administration would, 
like that of his predecessor, run its course without any rupture 
of friendly relations with other states. It was otherwise destined. 
Connections, formed at first for the furtherance of commercial 
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objects, produced political entanglements. The discovery of 
Russian, intrigues, and the consequent apprehension of an in- 
vasion, suggested the necessity of providing against all possible 
danger by interposing new barriers on the western frontier, and 
Lord Auckland; listening only to his fears, and the counsels of 
rash advisers, was suddenly transformed into the most reckless 
and aggressive of all governors-general. Necessity, or something 
which he mistook for it, became his only plea, and in utter dis- 
regard both of justice and prudence he rushed headlong into a 
series of measures which were to issue in disgrace and fearful 
disaster. Before giving the details it will be proper to take a 
brief survey of the leading states through whose territories, as 
bounding with those of British India on the west, the invasion, 
supposed to be threatened, would of course be made. 


2 


Punjab and Sind 


Q N the north-west, feritish India was bounded at this 
period by the territories of the Sikhs, who, though at first 
only a religious sect, had, under skilful leadership, acquired 
political importance and become a powerful state. Their original 
seat was the upper part of the Punjab, the possession of which 
had often been keenly contested between the Mughuls and the 
Afghans. By both of them the Sikhs were equally detested, and 
hence the alternate change of masters brought them no relief. 
The determination to extirpate them was openly avowed, and 
their only hope of escape was in their own prowess. Thus 
spurred by necessity they fought with the courage of despair. 
On various occasions they not only maintained their ground, 
but inflicted severe loss on their persecutors; and availing them- 
selves of the confusion which prevailed during the last years of 
the Mughul empire, began to figure as conquerors. At first they 
existed as a confederacy composed of separate chieftainships, 
the heads of which claimed to be independent of each other, 
and were accustomed, When the common interest required it, to 
meet as equals in public diet at Amritsar, where their principal 
shrine was situated. Towards the end of the last century the 
confederacy consisted of twelve associations or mwa/j, which 
extended from the Indus eastward across the Sutlej as far as the 
Jamuna. For a time, while ilf was felt that union was indispens- 
able to their mutual security, they acted together with some 
degree of cordiality; but in proportion as external danger 
diminished, internal dissension increased, and the different 
misals, disregarding the public interest, began to aim at 
individual aggrandizement. The endless feuds thus engendered 
produced so much confusion that the necessity of a change of 
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political system became apparent. If the Sikhs were to main- 
tain their independence it could only be by submitting volunt- 
arily or compulsorily to the ascendency of some one misal, 
which might then incorporate the others with itself, and form 
the nucleus of an undivided' Sikh sovereignty. The manner in 
which this was accomplished must now be briefly traced. 

Among the twelve original misals the one which appears to 
have been last formed, and to have been regarded, in respect 
of territory, income, and influence, as the least important, was 
the Sukur-Chukea, which had its capital at Gujaranwala, about 
fifty miles north of Lahore. Its founder, Charat Singh, the son 
of a Jat, who had thrown off his own faith and avowed him- 
self a Sikh convert, had commenced life as a freebooter, and 
become possessed of a small garki or mud-fort, which served as 
a retreat for his family and followers, and a receptacle for his 
plunder. The extent of his depredations, and the dangerous 
proximity of his fort to Lahore, induced the Afghan governor 
of this capital to march against him in 1762, at the head of a 
large body of troops. The expedition proved a failure. The 
leading Sikh confederates made common cause with Gharat 
Singh; and the governor, alarmed at the extent to which dis- 
affection and treachery prevailed in his camp, was glad to 
secure his personal safety by a precipitate flight, leaving all his 
baggage and camp equipage behind him. The celebrated Afghan 
monarch, Ahmed Shah, in the course of the same year, amply 
avenged this defeat by hastening from Kabul and gaining a 
pitched battle, in which the Sikhs lost more than 12,000 men in 
killed and wounded. The state of his affairs however did not 
allow him to follow up his advantage, and on his sudden recall 
to Kabul to meet a still more pressing danger, the Sikhs were 
able to take the field at the head of a more powerful army than 
they had ever mustered before. No effectual resistance could 
be offered to them, and they extended their conquests on every 
side. Charat Singh, now recognized as one of the ablest of 
their leaders, was.not neglectful of his own interest, and became, 
the head of a misal, which took its name from the lands of 
which his progenitors had been merely cultivators. 

When no longer engaged in assisting to repel Afghan 
invasion, Charat Singh was ready for any enterprise -from 
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which additional territory or revenue might be acquired, and 
was therefore easily tempted to take part in a violent domestic 
quarrel between the hill-raja of Jammu and Brij-Raj his eldest 
son. The raja wished a younger son to succeed, and Brij-Raj, as 
the most effectual means of frustrating this intention, had 
resolved to anticipate the succession by seizing it in his father’s 
lifetime. With this view he applied to Charat Singh, and 
offered to reward his assistance, in the event of its proving 
successful, by the payment of a large annual tribute. Charat 
Singh at once consented, and, in league with Jai Singh, the 
head of the Ghunea misal, which could muster 8,000 horse, 
while he had not more than 2,500, proceeded northward to 
open the campaign. The raja on his part had not been idle. In 
addition to several hill- chiefs, he had secured the aid of Jhanda 
Singh, the head of the Bhangi misal, which of itself could 
bring 10,000 horse into the field. While the hostile armies lay 
encamped on the opposite sides of the Basantur, a partial 
skirmish took place, and proved fatal to Charat Singh, who 
was killed by the bursting of his matchlock. This event, which 
happened in 1774, put an end to the campaign. The allies of 
Brij-Raj withdrew, after the dastardly act of murdering Jhanda 
Singh by the hands of a hired assassin; and the Bhangi misal, 
thus atrociously deprived of their chief, had no longer any 
desire to continue the contest. 

Charat Singh was succeeded by his son Maha Singh, who 
was only ten years of age. For some years the government was 
conducted by his mother and the Ghunea chief, Jai Singh; but 
the young chief was too talented and ambitious to submit long 
to tutelage, and was only approaching the years of manhood 
when he took the reins of government into his own hands, 
and immediately commenced a series of aggressions on his 
neighbours. The object of his first attack was the strong fort of 
Ramnagar, situated on the east bank of the Chenab, and held 
by a Jat Mussalman of the name of Pir Muhammed. The 
cause of quarrel was a celebrated gun which Charat Singh had 
captured from the Afghans and deposited with the Chatta 
tribe, of which Pir Muhammed was the chief, until he should 
be able to convey it across the Chenab and transport it to his 
own capital. The tribe, it was alleged, had violated the trust 


by giving tip the gun to the Bhang! misal. On this pretext Maha 
Singh, in concert with Jai Singh, made his appearance before 
Ramnagar, and after a siege of four months compelled it to 
surrender. The capture was in itself of less value than the 
reputation acquired by it; for many chiefs who had previously 
been attached to the Bhangi misal, believing that its fortunes 
were on the wane, abandoned it, and placed themselves under 
Maha Singh’s protection. The success of this first enterprise 
naturally stimulated to a second, and Maha Singh turned his 
victorious arms in 'the direction of Jammu. The raja above 
referred to had died, and been succeeded by Brij-Raj. From the 
friendly relations which had subsisted between the latter and 
Charat Singh, it might have been supposed that Jammu was 
the last place which Maha Singh would have felt justified in 
attacking. With him however friendship was invariably sacri- 
ficed without scruple to what was considered policy; and he 
therefore no sooner learned that Brij-Raj’s misgovernment was 
producing general discontent, than he first made claims upon 
him which he knew would be refused, and then made the 
refusal a pretext for ravaging his territory. Unprincipled though 
the proceeding was it proved successful, and Maha Singh return- 
ed from the pillage of Jammu laden with spoil which, certainly 
not without great exaggeration, was estimated at £2,000,000 
sterling. 

These successes were not unaccompanied with disadvantages 
The other misals began to take alarm at the sudden aggrand-. 
lzement of the one which had hitherto been regarded as the 
most significant of their number, and even Jai Singh was so 
much offended with the expedition to Jammu, that when Maha 
Singh waited upon him at Amritsar, he not only received him 
with the greatest coolness, but treated him with insult. As usual 
Maha Singh thought only of the manner in which he might 
turn this contumelious treatment to his own advantage, and 
suddenly made his appearance at the head of a large force 
e ore Batala, the capital of Jai Singh’s possessions. Here 
fortune again favoured him, and Jai Singh was compelled to 
accept of peace on humiliating terms, after his son Gur Buksh, 
a promising youth in whom all his hopes were set, had fallen 
in battle. Maha Singh’s ascendency among the Sikh chiefs was 



now established, but his ambition was not yet satisfied, and 
proceeded once more to gratify it, without any scruple as to 
the means. Ih 1791 Sahib Singh, who had married Maha 
Singh’s sister, became by the death of his father 
Gujarat, situated in the Doab, between the Ghenab and Jhelum, 
The disturbance occasioned by a new succession was too 
tempting an opportunity to be overlooked, and Maha 
totally regardless of the claims of affinity, determined 
an ungenerous advantage of his brother-in-law, by urging a 
claim of tribute which he knew to be groundless, and 
making the refusal of it a pretext for hostilities. He accordingly 
collected his forces, and commenced operations by laying siege 
to one of his brother-in-law’s forts. The attempt proved more 
difficult and dilatory than he had anticipated, as some of the 
other misals, now thoroughly alarmed at the unbounded ambi- 
tion which he displayed, had come to the rescue. It is 
however, that he would once more have triumphed, for he had 
driven the troops opposed to him from the field, and 
prosecuting the siege with every prospect of success, 
was seized with an illness which obliged him to return to 
own capital, and carried him off in the beginning of 
the twenty-seventh year of his age. 

The state of affairs at the time of Maha Singh’s 
very alarming. He had wantonly provoked the 
several of the leading misals, and suddenly disappeared from 
the scene, leaving the succession to be taken up by 
Ranjit Singh, who was then only in his twelfth 
and talented regency seemed alone capable of 
country, but this was scarcely to be expected, 
the young prince, to whom the office naturally belonged, was 
notorious for her profligacy, and shared her power with 
minister with whom she had formed a disgraceful connection. 
What but ruin was to be expected from a government admin- 
istered by such unworthy hands! Nor was there much prospect 
that Ranjit Singh himself on arriving at manhood would be able 
to remedy the evils of previous misgovernment. When a mere 
infant an attack of the small-pox, which threatened his life, cost 
him the sight of one of his eyes, and had left its ravages strongly 
marked on his countenance. His education was almost entirely 


neglected, and instead of being trained to the duties which 
were expected to devolve upon him, means were actually and 
designedly taken to give him a disrelish, and unfit him for the 
discharge of them. His mother, anxious to retain, the govern- 
ment in her own hands, sought to gain her object by indulging 
him in early familiarity with every form of vice. From such a 
youth, judging from appearance, nothing was to be expected, 
and therefore it is the more wonderful that he ultimately 
proved one of the ablest mo narchs that ever reigned, united 
a number of disjointed federations into one compact and 
powerful kingdom, extended its limits by new conquests, raised 
it to a height of glory which it possessed only while he ruled 
it, and which it lost as soon as by his death the government 
passed into other hands. 

According to the preposterous custom prevalent in the East, 
Ranjit Singh was already married at the time of his father’s 
death. His wife was Mehtab Kunwar, the only child of Gur 
Buksh, whose death in battle has been mentioned above, and 
consequently the grand-daughter of Jai Singh, chief of the 
Ghunea misal. After the death of his favourite son, Jai Singh 
had concentrated his affections on this only child, and fallen, 
in consequence, und^r the influence of her mother Suda 
Kunwar, Gur. Buksh’s widow, a woman of great talents and 
boundless ambition. Availing herself of her ascendency over 
the old chief, she had riot only planned the marriage of her 
daughter with Ranjit Singh, but had also secured the succession 
to the Ghunea misal to herself. She accordingly succeeded on 
the death of Jai Singh in 1793, and was thus able while ad- 
ministering her own government to exert a very decided influ- 
ence over that of her son-in-law. Through this interference and 
the ability with which it was exerted, Ranjit Singh’s posses- 
sions were tolerably well managed during his minority, and 
many of the mischiefs which must have occurred had his profli- 
gate mother and her paramour been allowed to take their own 
course were happily prevented. 

It was not long, however, before Ranjit Singh, in imitation 
of his father’s example, threw off the restraints of tutelage. On 
attaining the age of seventeen he assumed the government, 
and effectually rid himself of all 'undue interference by procur- 
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mg the deaths both of his mother and her minister. With Suda 
Kun war, his mother-in-law, he still remained on friendly terms, 
deriving essential aid both from her counsels and the military 
assistance which her possession of the Ghunea misal enabled 
her to afford him. Shortly after Ranjit Singh began to rule 
for himself, the Afghan monarch Zeman Shah invaded the 
Punjab, and caused that alarm in India of which some account 
has been given in a previous part of this work. The Sikhs did 
not venture to meet him in the open field, and on his advance 
retired beyond the Sutlej. Ranjit Singh was among the number 
of the chiefs who thus consulted for their safety, but while 
making common cause with them he was steadily pursuing his 
own interest by means of a treacherous intrigue. Zeman Shah 
had taken possession of Lahore without opposition, and was 
about to complete his conquest of the Punjab when dissensions 
among his own troops, and a threatened invasion from Persia, 
compelled him hastily to retrace his steps. In his precipitate 
flight the Jhelum was found to be so much swollen that he 
could not transport his artillery across it. He therefore entered 
into a negotiation with Ranjit Singh, and engaged to give him 
a grant of Lahore if he would forward the guns to him. Ranjit 
Singh performed his part of the agreement, and having In 
return obtained the grant, proceeded to enforce it, though at 
the expense of those with whom he had lately been allied. 
With the aid of his mother-in-law he fitted out an expedition, 
to which the chiefs in possession of Lahore were unable to offer 
any effectual resistance. Thus possessed of the capital of the 
Punjab he prepared to make it the nucleus of new conquests, 
and become, instead of the chief of a misal, the sovereign of a 
great monarchy. 

For several years after the commencement of the present 
century, Ranjit Singh continued to pursue an uninterrupted 
career of conquest, dexterously availing himself of every oppor- 
tunity afforded by internal dissensions, and accomplishing as 
much by bribery and treachery as by force of arms. In 1802 
the Bhangi misal, which had long offered the most determined 
resistance to his encroachments, was broken up and made 
tributary, and many of the districts to the south and east of 
Lahore were compelled to acknowledge his supremacy. In 1804 


the dissensions which prevailed in Kabul, while the four sons 
of Timur. Shah, Humayun, Mahmud, Zeman Shah, and Shah 
Shuja, were contending for the throne, determined him to make 
an expedition into those countries east of the Indus which were 
still nominally subject. to Afghan rule. He accordingly proceed- 
ed across the Ravi and the Chenab, and found most of the 
chiefs more disposed to buy him off by presents and promises 
of tribute than to run the risk of hostilities. He was too politic 
not to accept of this mode of adjustment, which, while it gave 
him a nominal, that might afterwards be converted into a real 
supremacy, enriched his treasury, and thereby furnished him 
with the means of future conquests. In 1805, shortly after his 
return from this western expedition, Jaswant Rao Holkar made 
his appearance, closely followed by Lord Lake. Ranjit Singh 
was thus brought for the first time into immediate communi- 
cation with the Marathas and the British, and fully alive to the 
importance of the crisis which had arrived, endeavoured at 
least to divide the responsibility with the other Sikh chiefs, 
by holding a gurumata or national council at Amritsar. The 
ties which formerly bound the confederacy were now so 
loose that no united decision could be given, and the only 
thing left was to temporize and give friendly words to the two 
hostile armies without affording any real assistance to either. 
This mode of proceeding had the desired result, for Jaswant 
Rao Holkar, finding that he had nothing to hope from the 
Sikhs, was only too glad to accept of the extravagantly favour- 
able terms which the timorous policy of Sir George Barlow the 
governor-general had offered him. On the peace which follow- 
ed the two armies took their departure, and the Punjab escaped 
for the time from becoming a sanguinary battle-field. 

While Lord Lake was in the Punjab friendly communications 
took place between him and Ranjit Singh, but the ambitious 
designs evidently entertained by the latter were not viewed 
without some degree of uneasiness, and it was even foreboded 
that a collision between him and the British government might 
not be distant. Hitherto Ranjit Singh had confined his con- 
quests to the west of the Sutlej, but encouraged by the pusil- 
lanimous spirit which prevailed in the Calcutta council, he had 
been gradually feeling his way, and preparing to extend his 


sway over the misals which were situated beyond the left bank 
of that river. The dissensions prevailing among the Sikh chiefs 
soon furnished him with plausible pretexts, and he crossed the 
river, ostensibly for the purpose of acting as umpire and recon- 
ciling the contending parties. His mode of settlement making 
it obvious that his own aggrandizement was the only object he 
bad m view, the Sikh chiefs became alarmed, and despatched 
a deputation to Delhi to claim the protection of the British 
government. The answer given was somewhat ambiguous, as 
what was called the non-interference policy was still in the 
ascendant, but some assurance of protection was ventured, and 
he deputation returned to announce that further encroach- 
ments fnom the west would not be permitted. It was now Ranjit 

Singh s turn to feel alarmed, and he not only endeavoured to 

induce the Sikh chiefs voluntarily to renounce the British pro- 
tection for which they had applied, but took immediate steps 
practically to test the degree and kind of protection which was 
to be afforded. 

Lord Minto, who was now governor-general, was less dispos- 
ed than his predecessor to submit to the encroachments of the 
” at !7 ?° Wer f’ in 1808 > when the Successes of Napoleon I 
- ad ed t0 abellef ‘hat even India was in danger of a French 
invasion, endeavoured to provide against possible contingencies 
t(y despatching three embassies, one to Persia, another to Kabul 
and the third to the Punjab. The last was intrusted to Mr’ 
(afterwards Lord) Metcalfe, who on this mission gave proof of 

the ab.ht.es whtch ultimately made him a distinguished states. 

man Ranjit Singh, who was at this time bent ort making himself 
master of all the territory between the Sutlej and the Jamuna, 
was irritated and mortified when he learned from the letter of 
the governor-general that the Sikh states beyond the Sutlei 
were under British protection, and must not be interfered with! 
This intimation he loudly complained of as equivalent to a 
mlent usurpation of his rights, and at first, as if he had deter- 
rnmed to assert these at all hazards, hastened across the Sutlej, 

him 8 dK' MetCaU ® behmdbeCaUSehehad refuSed t0 follow 
r; i K 8 v!? TO tbe pr ° tected states - The firmness of 
the young British diplomatist, and the approach of a British 
force under the celebrated David Ochterlony, made RanjU 
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Singh aware of the dangerous game which he had begun to 
play, and he felt ultimately constrained to conclude a treaty, 
which, while it left him uncontrolled to the west of the Sutlej, 
and even recognized .certain rights of supremacy over some 
districts situated on the east of it, obliged him to restore all 
the conquests he had made from the protected states, after the 
fact of protection had been distinctly intimated to him. 

Ranjit Singh’s career of conquest toward the east having 
been thus abruptly terminated, he naturally turned to the 
directions which were still open to him, and gradually succeeded 
by force or fraud in bringing nearly the whole of the Punjab 
under his sway. The faithlessness and treachery which marked 
his proceedings must have produced strong feelings of indigna- 
tion and abhorrence among those who had suffered, or saw 
themselves threatened by them, but internal feuds made it 
impossible to form any general confederacy against him, while 
the regular discipline which he had introduced among his troops 
gave them such a decided superiority as seemed to render resist- 
ance hopeless. He was hence able to make the most of his 
successes, and by means of exaction and pillage used war as a 
means of replenishing, instead of exhausting his treasury. Mean- 
while events were taking place in Afghanistan which tempted 
him to carry his views beyond the Punjab. In the contest for 
the crown between the sons of Timur Shah, Shah Mahmud 
had proved victorious, and his two brothers, Zeman Shah, 
whom he had barbarously deprived of sight, and Shah Shuja, 
had been compelled to seek a foreign asylum. In prosecuting 
his successes, Fateh Khan, the vizir of Shah Mahmud, had 
resolved to punish the governors of Attock and Kashmir for 
the assistance which they had given to the fugitive princes. In 
this manner, from the proximity of the territories, Fateh Khan 
and Ranjit Singh were brought into close communication, and 
entered into an agreement, by which it was stipulated that the 
latter, in consideration of a share of the plunder, a present of 
nine lacs, and some prospective advantages, would not only 
allow the former a free passage through his territories, but furnish 
him with an auxiliary force of 12,000 Sikhs. As both parties 
were adepts in fraud, each endeavoured to turn the agreement 
to his own sole advantage. Fateh Khan having recovered 
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Kashmir, refused to share the plunder, alleging that the Sikhs 
had not assisted him according to promise, and Ranjit Singh, 
by means of an intrigue, made himself master of Attock, and 
refused to part with it. 

The Sikh auxiliaries on their return to Lahore were accom- 
panied by Shah Shuja, who, having received a pressing invita- 
tion from Ranjit Singh, was in hopes of being aided by him 
in an attempt to recover the throne of Kabul. The invitation 
had been given with very different intentions. Shah Shuja was 
in possession of the celebrated diamond Koh-i-noor, now 
belonging to the British crown, and Ranjit. Singh, who had set 
his heart upon it, was determined to effect his object, though 
it should be at the expense of a gross violation of all the rights 
of hospitality. The very second day after Shah Shuja’s arrival 
he sent an emissary to demand it, and on receiving an evasive 
answer, began to employ every species of duress. Sentinels were 
placed over the Shah’s dwelling, and by actually withholding 
from him and his family the necessaries of life, he was at last 
starved into compliance. His own account of the matter is as 
follows: — When he had endured a month of privation, “Ranjit 
Singh came in person, and after friendly protestations he stained 
a paper with safflower, and swearing by the Granth of Baba 
Nanak and his own sword, he wrote the following security and 
compact: That he delivered over the provinces of Kota 
Comalech, Jung Shawl, and Khulla Noor to us and our heirs 
for ever, also offering assistance in troops and treasure for the 
purpose of again recovering our throne. We also agreed, if we 
should ever ascend the throne, to consider Ranjit Singh always 
in the light of an ally. He then proposed himself that we should 
exchange turbans, which is among the Sikhs a pledge of eter- 
nal friendship, and we then gave him the Koh-i-noor.” The 
Shah soon found that Ranjit Singh’s promises and oaths were 
equally worthless, and after being subjected for months to con- 
tinued shameless extortion, he at last succeeded with difficulty in 
1816 in making his escape in disguise, and obtaining a hospit- 
able settlement at Ludhiana, within the British territory 
immediately south of the Sutlej. 

Meanwhile Ranjit Singh, who had succeeded *.n subduing 
most of the hill-chiefs on his northern frontiers, was meditating 
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the conquest of Kashmir, At first, however, he underrated the 
difficulties, and after sustaining severe reverses, returned crest- 
fallen to Lahore. He was too cautious to attempt prematurely 
to retrieve the disgrace, and therefore, having so far satisfied his 
vengeance by punishing some of the hill-chiefs who had aban- 
doned him, he turned his arms in an opposite direction. In the 
beginning of 1816, having again mustered his forces, he proceed- 
ed south-west in the direction of Multan, which he had long 
been endeavouring to annex to his dominions. His first expedi- 
tion was unsuccessful, but a second, undertaken in 1818, was 
more fortunate, and the citadel, with an immense booty, fell 
into his hands. He was now in a condition to resume his designs 
on Kashmir, which he again invaded in 1819. He was greatly 
favoured by circumstances. Almost all the veteran Afghan troops 
were absent beyond the Indus, and he was opposed only by 
raw levies, which a single encounter sufficed to defeat and dis- 
perse. Kashmir with its celebrated valley thus became an integral 
portion of the Sikh monarchy. With his conquests his ambition 
increased, and he began to look southward into Sind, and 
westward beyond the Indus. In the latter direction Attock, 
which secured the passage of the river, was already in his power, 
and gave him ready access to the territory of Peshawar. As the 
Afghans, with whom he was about to engage in hostilities, were 
naturally brave, and had a high military reputation, Ranjit 
Singh saw the necessity of still further improving the discipline 
of his own troops, and therefore considered himself fortunate 
when two French officers, Ventura and Allard, unexpectedly 
made their appearance in his capital in quest of employment. 
They had both fought under Napoleon I at Waterloo, the one 
as colonel of infantry, and the other as colonel of cavalry, and 
Were thus well qualified to undertake the task which Ranjit 
Singh, after satisfying himself that they had no sinister objects 
in view, committed to them. Under their superintendence 
bodies of infantry and cavalry were fully initiated in the 
European discipline, and added greatly to the effective force of 
the Sikh army. It was not however till the end of 1823 that 
Ranjit Singh marched across the Indus with the avowed design 
of making himself master of Peshawar. The detestation in which 
the Muhammedans and Sikhs hold each other’s tenets gave to 
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the contest all the fury of a religious war, and though Ranjit 

Singh had chosen his time well, and taken his enemies at a ! 

disadvantage, his conquest was not effected without severe loss. 

Even after he had made a triumphant entry into Peshawar, 
his difficulties seemed to increase. Wherever he moved his 
troops marauding parties kept hovering around him, cutting off 
his supplies and endangering his communications, and he was 
glad at last to enter into a compromise by which he left the 
country in possession of its former chiefs, on their engaging to 
acknowledge his supremacy and pay him tribute. On the whole » 

he had little cause to plume himself on the results of the ex- 
pedition. A Muhammedan fanatic continued ever and anon 
to raise the religious war-cry, and during a series of struggles, 
only terminated by his death in 1831, made the possession of 
Peshawar by the Sikhs both expensive and precarious. Ranjit 
Singh had now extended his territories to the utmost limits 
which they were destined to attain. His ambition, it is true, 
was by no means satisfied. Often had he turned with longing eyes 
to the south-west, and thought of penetrating to the delta of 
the Indus. He had even undertaken expeditions which had that 
object in view, but his presence there had been anticipated by 1 

the British, and when made aware that his further progress in I 

that quarter might endanger his alliance with them, he was too 
prudent not to desist. All the country between the Punjab and | 

the sea, though not alio wed to escape entirely from his encroach- I 

raents, was thus considered independent, and must now be 1 

noticed as forming part of what was then the western boundary j 

of British India. 

The Indus, after receiving the Panjnad, laden with the j 

accumulated waters of the Jhelum, the Ghenab, the Ravi, and 
the Garra or Sutlej, continues its course southward to the 
ocean in a comparatively narrow valley, which in respect both 
of its fertility, where natural or artificial irrigation is afforded, 1 

and of the barren deserts which hem it in on either side, has 
been hot inaptly compared to that of the Nile. This tract, 
though not of very great extent, furnishes more than one 
separate sovereignty. The upper part, commencing on the left 
bank of the Indus, and continued, on quitting it, along the 
left banks of the Panjnad and Garra, belongs in sovereignty 
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to the Khan of Bhawalpur, who, alarmed like the Sikh chiefs 
on the left bank of the Sutlej at the progress of Ranjit Singh, 
gladly entered into an alliance with the British, which placed 
him beyond the reach of danger. All the tract to the south, 
forming what is properly called Sind, after it had passed 
through the hands of various masters, was at last portioned out 
among a number of chiefs, known by the designation of the 
Amirs or rulers of Sind. As early as the eighth century it had 
been overrun by the Muhammedans, and continued thereafter 
to be regarded as a dependency of Persia. The celebrated 
Mahmud of Ghazni included • it among his conquests, and 
made it an integral portion of his kingdom of Kabul. On the 
fall of his dynasty it passed successively to the Sumras, a race 
of Arab extraction who claimed absolute independence, and to 
the Sumas, a race of Hindus who, less martial than their prede- 
cessors, bartered independence for security, and • acknowledged 
the supremacy of the sovereigns of Delhi. During the reign 
of Akbar, Sind, while nominally ruled by native princes, 
was to all intents a province of the Mughul empire. At a later 
period the Kaloras, a race of religious teachers who ^claimed 
descent from the Abasside caliphs, availed themselves of the 
influence which their supposed sanctity gave them, and usurp- 
ed the government. Muhammed Shah of Delhi, as the only 
means ' of preserving their nominal dependence, recognized a 
Kalora of the name of Nur Muhammed as his vicegerent. The 
expedient, however, proved a failure, and the Kaloras had 
shaken off their allegiance when Nadir Shah made his celebrat- 
ed expedition into India. For a short time they professed submis- 
sion to the Persian conqueror. On his death they endeavoured 
to reassert their independence, but were only able to exchange 
the supremacy of Persia for that of Afghanistan. 

The connection thus formed with Afghanistan, though it was 
seldom more than nominal, was never completely dissolved, and 
the rulers of Sind did not consider their title complete till it 
was formally recognized by the sovereigns of Kabul. Meanwhile 
great internal dissension prevailed. Not only was the regular 
line of succession interrupted by competing claims among the 
Kaloras themselves, but various tribes from Baluchistan having 
obtained a permanent footing in the country, had begun to 
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aspire to the government of it. After a long struggle, during 
which both parties were guilty of barbarous atrocities, the 
Baluchis prevailed, and the Kaloras were supplanted by the 
Talpuras in 1786. Fateh Ali, the Talpura chief by whom the 
revolution had been mainly effected, assumed the sovereignty, 
but was not long allowed to hold it undisputed. The chiefs who 
had assisted him thought themselves entitled to a larger share of 
power and territory than he was willing to allot them, and the 
dispute was on the point of being decided by the sword, when 
the counsels of the elders, and the tears and entreaties of the 
women, prevailed in procuring a peaceful arrangement, by 
which, though Fateh Ali was still recognized as the chief ruler, 
the whole country was divided into three independent districts. 
To Mir Sohral was assigned Khairpur in the north, and to his 
kinsman Mir Thara, Mirpur in the south-east, while Fateh Ali 
seated himself at Hyderabad as the capital, and shared the 
sovereignty with his three brothers, Gholam Ali, Karim Ali, 
and Murad Ali. 

The British government, attaching an importance to the navi- 
gation of the Indus which was deemed extravagant by some 
of the • ablest Indian statesmen, but which subsequent events 
have fully justified, had repeatedly attempted to form friendly 
relations with the court of Hyderabad. At an early period a 
commercial agent of the Company was allowed to reside and 
trade at Tatta, but was so much obstructed by the ruling 
authorities, and even subjected to popular violence, for which 
no redress could be obtained, that the agency was withdrawn. 
This insulting . and injurious treatment was owing to the jeal- 
ousy which the Amirs entertained of the British power, and a 
suspicion that, under the pretext of commerce, ulterior designs 
of conquest might be concealed. No attempt, therefore, was 
made to renew friendly intercourse between the two govern- 
ments till a greater fear than that of British encroachment 
induced the Amirs themselves to apply for it. When threatened 
with an invasion from Kabul they had sought succour from 
Persia. It was readily granted, and a Persian army had been 
ordered to march to their assistance. Meanwhile the Kabul 
invasion had proved abortive, and the Amirs, now less afraid 
of it than of their Persian auxiliaries, thought it a good stroke 
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of policy to seek the friendship of the British government as a 
means of frustrating the ambitious designs of Persia. An agent 
was accordingly despatched by them to Bombay with a propo- 
sal to renew the commercial intercourse which had formerly 
existed. Nothing seemed more desirable, and Captain Seton 
proceeded as envoy to Hyderabad to complete the necessary 
arrangements. The negotiation soon assumed a more important 
form, and Captain Seton, instead of a commercial treaty, con- 
cluded a treaty of offensive and defensive alliance. In this he 
exceeded his powers, and his government, not prepared to risk 
the entanglements in which such a treaty might involve them, 
refused to ratify it. Ultimately, after many delays, Fateh Ali 
being now dead, a treaty was concluded with his three brothers 
above mentioned, on the 22nd of August, 1809. It consisted 
only of four articles, which being very brief, may here be given 
entire : — c ‘l. There shall be eternal friendship between the 
British government and that of Sind. 2. Enmity shall never 
appear between the,. two states. 3. The mutual despatch of the 
vakils of both governments shall always continue. 4. The 
government of Sind will not allow the establishment of the 
tribe of the French in Sind.” 

The last article of this treaty reminds us that it was made at 
the time when a French invasion of India, by an army brought 
overland through Turkey and Persia, was believed to be not only 
practicable but probable. As this alarm soon passed away, the 
friendly relations which had been established with Sind lost much 
of their supposed importance, and no further negotiations appear 
to have taken place till 1820, when the governor of Bombay, 
with the sanction of the supreme government, procured a 
enewal of the first treaty, with the addition of an article which 
bound the contracting parties to take vigorous measures to 
suppress the predatory hordes who were continually making 
inroads and disturbing the tranquillity of the frontiers. A few 
years later, public attention having again been drawn to the 
navigation of the Indus, Lord Ellenborough, then president of 
the Board of Control, resolved to take advantage of the trans- 
mission of a present of horses from the King of Great Britain 
to Ranjit Singh, to ascertain the navigable capabilities of the 
river. With this view the horses which had arrived at Bombay 
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were to be conveyed to Lahore by water. This double task of 
conveying the present and making it at the same time subserv- 
ient to a more important., though hidden purpose, was intrusted 
to one weH qualified to perform it. This was Alexander Buraes, a 
Scotchman, who was born at Montrose in 1805, and entered the 
Bombay army as a cadet at the age of sixteen. Instead of resting 
satisfied with the ordinary routine of military duty, he was a 
diligent student of the native languages, and made so much 
proficiency that government employed him as a Persian trans- 
lator and interpreter. To diligence as a student he added a great 
love of enterprise, and thus recommended himself to Sir John 
Malcolm, then governor of Bombay, as the best person who 
could be employed in conveying the present to Ranjit Singh. 
In fact he was already on the spot, having become political 
assistant to Colonel (afterwards Sir Henry) Pottinger, the resi- 
dent in Kutch, where the mission was to have its rendezvous 
before starting for Lahore. 

Though there was nothing in the treaty with the Amirs bind- 
ing them to permit such a mission to pass along the Indus, it 
was deemed politic to assume that they would not object, or at 
all events to put it out of their power to start objections till the 
voyage had actually commenced. Accordingly no communica- 
tion was made on the subject to the government of Sind, and 
Lieutenant Burnes, after entering the Indus with his fleet of 
boats, had reached the first inhabited town on its banks, before 
he forwarded his despatches to Hyderabad. It was no wonder 
that the Amirs took alarm when thus superciliously treated, and 
immediately sent an officer, with a small party of soldiers, to 
request Lieutenant Burnes to wait at the mouth of the river 
for further orders. He deemed it prudent to comply, and spent 
nearly six w.eeks in negotiation before he obtained permission 
to proceed. Even then so fia any obstacles were thrown in his 
way, that though he sailed again on the 10th of March, 1831, 
it was the 18th of April before he reached Hyderabad. All 
objections however had now disappeared, and the Amirs, as if 
conscious that their previous opposition might be interpreted to 
their disadvantage, endeavoured to make amends by affording 
every requisite facility; the navigation of the river itself present- 
ed few difficulties, and the flotilla continuing to ascend to the 
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junction of the Panjnad successively entered that river, the 
Jhelum, and the Ravi, and on the 17th of July arrived in safety 
amid great rejoicings at Lahore. 

The problem of the navigation of the Indus and its leading 
tributaries having been in a manner solved, no time was lost in 
turning the knowledge which had been acquired to account, 
and the Amirs appear to have thought that their worst fears 
were about to be realized, when in the beginning of 1832, the 
East India Company submitted to them a new treaty, containing 
clauses very different from those to which they had previously 
consented. The article to which the Company appeared to attach 
most importance, was that the river and roads of Sind should 
be open to “the merchants and traders of Hindustan,” on 
payment of “certain proper and moderate duties,” to be after- 
wards fixed. The Amirs showed the greatest reluctance to con- 
clude this treaty, and only consented at last, after stipulating that 
“no military stores” and “no armed vessels or boats shall come 
by the river,” and that “no Englishman shall be allowed to settle 
in Sind.” They expressed their fears still more strongly and 
characteristically in the second article, which is verbatim as 
follows: “The two contracting parties bind themselves never to 
look with the eye of covetousness on the possessions of each 
other.” The commercial part of this treaty was renewed and 
made more explicit by another treaty, concluded in 1834, but 
the prohibition of armed vessels and of the transport of military, 
stores remained entire, and could not be violated without a 
gross breach of faith. 

Though commercial interests only were ostensibly consulted in 
the treaties relating to the navigation of the Indus, there cannot 
be a doubt that political objects were also contemplated. The 
alarm of a French invasion of India had entirely passed away, 
but another alarm had arisen. Russia was now the great 
bugbear. In pursuing her conquests beyond the Caucasus she 
had provoked a collision with Persia, and, as might have been 
anticipated, gained a series of victories, which had at once 
added greatly to her dominions and given her diplomacy a 
decided ascendency at the Persian court. Persia previous to this 
change in her political relations had been regarded by the 
British government as the strongest barrier against the invasion 


of India by any European power; and under this conviction two 
treaties had been concluded, the one in 1809 and the other in 
1814, both having it for their main object to secure India from 
European invasion. In the former treaty “his majesty the King 
of Persia judges it necessary to declare that from the date of these 
preliminary articles every treaty or agreement he may have made 
with any one of the powers of Europe becomes null and void, and 
that he will, not permit any European force whatever to pass 
through Persia, either towards India or towards the ports of that 
country. In the latter treaty the same object was steadily kept 
in view, though, to meet the change of circumstances, the terms 
were so far altered that the Persian government, while binding 
themselves as before “not to allow any European army to 
enter the Persian territory, nor to proceed towards India,” 
limit the former declaration of nullity to “all alliances con- 
tracted with European nations in a state of hostility with Great 
Britain.” 

At the dates of these treaties Afghanistan, which, from its 
being interposed between Persia and India, was certainly the 
more natural barrier, appears to have been regarded as neces- 
sarily and irreconcileably opposed to British interests; and hence, 
as. if any idea of an alliance with it were too absurd to be enter- 
tained, the event of hostilities only was provided for. In the 
second treaty articles eighth and ninth stand as follows:-“Should 
the Afghans be at war with the British nation, his Persian 
majesty engages to send an army against them in such manner 
and of such force as may be concerted with the English govern- 
ment. The expenses of such an army shall be defrayed by the 
British government in such manner as may be agreed upon at 
the period of its being required.” “If war should be declared 
between the Afghans and Persians, the English government 
shall not. interfere with eithler party, unless their mediation to 

effect a peace shall be solicited by both parties.” At this time 
there was an apprehension that the Afghans might themselves 
become aggressors and aspire to the conquest of India; and the 
British government was so little aware of their utter inability 
to attempt or at least to succeed in such an enterprise, that it 
was not thought degrading to stipulate' for foreign aid to assist 
th^m in repelling such an invasion. The Persian government 
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better informed as to the real state of the case, were contented 
with stipulating only for non-interference. 

Not long after the second treaty with Persia was signed, 
British statesmen saw reason to change their views with regard 
to the relative importance of Persia and Afghanistan as barriers 
of defence to India. Persia, brought as has been told, into 
collision with Russia, proved totally incapable of maintaining 
her own ground, and was in consequence daily becoming more 
and more subject to Russian influence. So far was she therefore 
from having either the ability or the inclination to fulfil the 
conditions of the treaty and resist any European force which 
might threaten to march upon India, that she had been reduced 
to a kind of vassalage to the only power from which an attack on 
India could now be apprehended. Under these circumstances the 
idea of a Persian barrier of defence was necessarily abandoned, 
and no alternative remained but to fall back on Afghanistan. 
For such a purpose no country could be better adapted. It 
consists for the most part of a bleak and rugged table-land, in- 
closed and traversed by mountain ranges, and intersected by 
deep and precipitous ravines, through one or other of which an 
invading army from the west must force -its way in order to 
reach the plains of the Indus. To such a march, even unopposed, 
the physical obstacles were all but insurmountable; but when to 
these was added the hostility of a population proud of freedom, 
full of courage, and accustomed to war and pillage as their daily 
occupation, the invasion of India by a forced passage through 
Afghanistan was an obvious impossibility. It is no doubt true 
that on more than one occasion conquering armies had march- 
ed from that quarter, but there is reason to believe that they 
never would have succeeded had they not previously purchased 
the aid or at least the forbearance of the mountain tribes com- 
manding the passes. 

Assuming then that it was necessary to provide a western 
barrier to India, there can hardly be a doubt that it was to be 
sought for in Afghanistan, and that the only thing necessary to 
render it effectual was to secure the friendship of its rulers. In 
this however the great difficulty lay. The country, once govern- 
ed as a united monarchy, had been broken up into a number of 
rival independencies, the heads of which, jealous of each other 
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and pursuing separate interests, were little inclined to concur 
in any common course of action. As early as 1809, when 
the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone proceeded on his 
celebrated embassy to Kabul, he found a civil war raging, and 
Shah Shuja, who was then nominal sovereign, engaged in a 
struggle which was to drive him into exile. Singular as were the 
circumstances, a treaty was concluded, one of its articles declaring 
that “friendship and union shah continue for ever between the 
two states; the veil of separation shall be lifted up from between 
them, and they shall in no manner interfere in each other’s 
countries; and the King of Kabul shall permit no individual of 
the French to enter his territories.”' This treaty proved a dead 
letter in so far as British interests were concerned; but was for- 
tunate for Shah Shuja, as it was doubtless one main cause of 
the asylum which was afterwards given to him and his family 
within the British territory*at Ludhiana. 

The throne of Kabul, when Shah Shuja was driven from 
it, was occupied by his brother Shah Mahmud. The Durani 
tribe to which they belonged thus continued to be the ruling 
dynasty. In this respect, however, a change was about to take 
place. Shah Mahmud had been mainly indebted for his success 
to the abilities of Fateh Khan, who stood at the head of the 
Barukzye tribe, only inferior in rank to the Durani, and was 
one of a family of twenty brothers. Fateh Khan, well aware of 
the value of his services, did not. allow them to be forgotten, 
and used his office of prime minister in such a manner as show- 
ed that Be was not to be satisfied until all the power of the 
government was concentrated in his hands. Shah Mahmud had 
no idea of allowing himself to be thus reduced to a cipher, and 
watched for an opportunity of escaping from the yoke which 
the Barukzye chief had imposed upon him. The violent proceed- 
ings of Fateh Khan during an expedition ' to the frontiers of 
Persia were made the pretext. The boundaries between the two 
countries were not well defined, and encroachments from either 
side, followed by mutual recriminations and retaliations, repeat- 
edly took place. Towards the end of 1816, shortly after Shah Shuja 
had resigned the contest for the crown and joined* his family at 
Ludhiana, Fateh Khan marched an army into Kborasan to repel 
and punish an invasion directed, or at least encouraged, by the 
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Persian government. Brought by the expedition to the vicinity 
of Herat, which was then held nominally for Afghanistan by 
Feruz-ud-Din, Shah Mahmud’s brother, he determined txy 
seize it by treachery, and bring it completely under Barukzye 
influence. With this view he despatched his youngest brother 
Dost Muhammed, of whom more will fee heard hereafter, to 
pay an apparently friendly visit to Herat, at the head of a small 
body of tried adherents. Meanwhile Fateh Khan arrived in the 
vicinity with his army, and was engaged in conference with the 
leading chiefs, who had left the city as a deputation to wait 
upon him, when Dost Muhammed seized the (Opportunity to 
effect his purpose. Overpowering those of the garrison whom 
he had not been able previously to gain by bribery, he made 
the governor his prisoner, pillaged the treasury, and not satisfi- 
ed with massacring all who offered resistance, was guilty of 
wanton and unmanly atrocities. 

It is not improbable that the attack on Herat was made with 
the sanction of Shah Mahmud, who was anxious to displace his 
brother; but the general horror and disgust excited by the 
manner in which it had been effected made him disavow all 
connection with it, and gave him the means 'of escaping from 
the thraldom of his minister. Dost Muhammed, the actual per- 
petrator, unable to maintain his ground in Herat, escaped to 
Kashmir. Fateh Khan, either too confident of his power, or 
conscious that he 90uld clear himself from all share in the 
atrocities perpetrated by his brother, was thrown off his guard, 
and was only returning from .the expedition when he found 
himself a prisoner in the hands of his most inveterate enemy. 
This was Prince Kamran, the heir-apparent to the throne, who 
lost no time in becoming himself the executioner of vengeance, 
by putting out Fateh Khan’s eyes with the point of his dagger. 
This was only the first in the series of barbarities about to be 
inflicted . on him. His brothers had all fled, and it was thought 
possible that as the loss of his eye-sight had terminated his own 
career, he might be induced to use his influence with them, and 
recommend their unqualified submission. His spirit, however, 
was unbroken, ahd he steadily refused everything that was 
asked of him. I ; t now only remained for his enemies to do their 
worst, and he Was brought into a tent, where, in presence of 
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when threatened with expulsion from the capital, endeavoured to 
secure himself by a nominal restoration of the Sudozye dynasty, 
in the person of Sultan Ali; and Azim Khan, when preparing 
to march from Kashmir, made an offer of the crown to Shah 
Shuja, who could not resist the temptation, and set out in 1818 
to try his fortune once more in Afghanistan. In consequence of 
all these competing claims the country was thrown into a state 
of anarchy, and it was some time before anything like regular 
government could be re-established. 

The usual bad fortune of Shah Shuja attended him. He had 
scarcely joined Azim Khan with such troops as he could raise, 
than a quarrel ensued, and he was again compelled to save him- 
self by flight. Azim Khan immediately set up another puppet 
Sudozye sovereign in the person of Prince Ayut, and continued 
his march on Kabul. Meanwhile, Dost Muhammed was threat- 
ened with a still more formidable danger from another quarter. 
The dissensions of the Barukzyes had not been lost upon Shah 
Mahmud, who had left Herat kt the head of an army, and was 
advancing in the hope of regaining the capital. To all appear- 
ance he was destined to succeed. Dost Muhammed. threatened 
by two armies, either of which was more than a match for all the 
troops he could muster, had abandoned all hope of resistance, 
and only waited the nearer approach of the enemy to commence 
his flight, when he was surprised and delighted to learn that it 
had become unnecessary. Shah Mahmud when six miles off 
Kabul discovered or suspected an extensive conspiracy to 
betray him, and listening only to his fears hastened back to 
Herat. The Barukzye brothers, now convinced that their con- 
tinued hostilities could only issue in their destruction, came to 
terms, and a new division was made, by which, under the 
nominal sovereignty of Ayut, Azim Khan as his prime minister 
took possession of Kabul, Dost Muhammed retired to Ghazni, 
Shere Dil Khan remained at Kandahar, and Sultan Muhammed, 
another of the brothers, was put in possession of Peshawar. 

During the apparent tranquillity obtained by this arrange- 
ment Azim Khan engaged in hostilities with the Sikhs. Ranjit 
Singh had made himself master of Kashmiri and entered into 
an arrangement by which, while he left it nominally independent, 
he became virtual sovereign of P.eshawar. To repel and punish 


these aggressions Azim Khan mustered a large force and com- 
menced his march. Had the issue depended on military prowess 
it is probable that he would have succeeded; but Ranjit Singh 
instead of fighting had recourse to a weapon which had seldom 
failed him, and so dexterously availed himself of the jealousies 
and heart-burnings which he knew to be still at work in the 
breasts of the Barukzye confederates, that Azim Khan, when he 
was pluming himself with the hope of victory, saw his force 
suddenly melt away. The disappointment was greater than he 
was able to bear, and shortly afterwards, in 1823, he died of a 
broken heart. 

Prince Ayut was still the nominal sovereign of Kabul, but in 
the confusion occasioned by Azim Khan’s death, he was easily 
set aside, and the contest for supremacy was once more renewed 
among the Barukzye chiefs. Habibullah Khan, Azim Khan’s 
eldest son, was at first acknowledged as his successor, but he had 
none of his father’s talents, and soon made himself contemptible 
by a life of dissipation; and by tyranny and caprice alienated 
those who were best able and were most disposed to befriend him. 
Dost Muhammed, who had played a leading part in the trea- 
chery which proved fatal to Azim Khan, was the first to take 
advantage of the worthlessness of his son, and* after succeeding 
in inducing his troops to abandon him in the open field, com- 
pelled him to shut himself up within the Bala Hissar or citadel 
of Kabul Here his resistance must have been of short duration 
had Dost Muhammed been left to deal with him in his own 
way. This, however, the other Barukzye chiefs would not permit, 
and Dost Muhammed, at the very moment when he ' thought 
himself sure of the prize, not only saw it elude his grasp, but 
was obliged to save himself by flight. The Kandahar and 
Peshawar chiefs, who had on this occasion made common 
cause, were now masters of Kabul, while Dost Muhammed was 
a fugitive-in Kohistan. 

After another season of anarchy a truce was agreed to, ShereDil 
Khan and Dost Muhammed returning respectively to Kandahar 
and Ghazni, while Sultan Muhammed, resigning Peshawar to 
some other brothers who held it in common with him, became 
sovereign of Kabul. The truce had been hollow at first, and was 
ere long succeeded by another rupture. Shere Dil Khan died 


at Kandahar, and the temporary arrangement which he had 
been mainly instrumental in effecting was immediately broken 
up. Dost Muhammed renewed 'his claims on l^abul, and 
Sultan Muhammed, afraid to encounter him, consented to 
resume his former position at Peshawar. This event, which 
took place in 1826, though it did not formally settle the question 
of supremacy between the Barukzye brothers, virtually gave it 
to Dost Muhammed. By leaving him in possession of the capital 
it procured for him a general recognition as sovereign of 
Afghanistan. For several years his title remained undisputed, 
and it rather appears that he proved himself by his conduct not 
unworthy of it. While endeavouring to establish order in the 
government he was not forgetful of his own personal deficiencies, 
and by diligence and perseverance both remedied his neglected 
education, and rid himself of not a few of the vicious habits 
which he had contracted in earlier life. As far as was practic- 
able among a rude and turbulent population, justice was fairly 
administered, the weak were protected against the strong, and 
real grievances were carefully redressed. In following out this 
procedure it was often necessary to use the strong arm, and no 
small discontent was produced among those who, having been 
accustomed to practise oppression, thought themselves defrauded 
of their privileges when they were compelled to desist from it. 
The old Durani chiefs in particular, who, under the Sudozye 
dynasty, had in a great measure monopolized all the powers of 
government, were indignant at being curbed by an upstart 
ruler, and gave such decided evidence of their readiness to con- 
spire against him, that they were not only regarded with dis- 
favour, but not unfrequently treated with a severity which was 
neither necessary nor politic. The design obviously was to crush 
their spirit and curtail their power, so as to render them less 
capable of mischief. In this Dost Muhammed was not very 
successful, and hence he had always in the very heart of his 
dominions a powerful party ready to break out in rebellion the 
moment a hopeful leader should appear. 

This state of feeling in Afghanistan was well known to Shah 
Shuja, and led him to cherish a hope that, notwithstanding his 
repeated failures, he would yet be able to recover the throne 
of Kabul. The treatment which he had received from Ranjit 


Singh must have left little inclination again to court an alliance 
with him, but his circumstances did not allow him to be fast- 
idious, and he therefore opened a negotiation with the ruler of 
Lahore. His proposals were readily entertained, but when the 
terms came to be more fully discussed, the sacrifices demanded 
in return for promised assistance were so exorbitant that Shah 
Shuja, helpless as he was, positively rejected some of them, and 
hesitated long before consenting to the remainder. At last, in 
March, 1833, a treaty was concluded by which the Maharaja 
(Ranjit Singh), in return for a vague promise to “furnish the 
Shah, when required, with an auxiliary force composed of 
Muhammedans, and commanded by one of his principal officers 
as far as Kabul,” was confirmed in the possession of Kashmir, 
Peshawar, and all the other territories lying on either bank of 
the Indus, which he had succeeded in wresting from the Afghans. 
After entering into this treaty Ranjit Singh showed no inclina- 
tion to perform his obligation under it. Shah Shuja waited in 
vain for the auxiliary force, and being at last thrown entirely 
on his own resources, endeavoured to raise two or three lacs of 
rupees by pledging his jewels. Even this was attended with 
much difficulty, and he endeavoured to secure the co-operation 
of the British government. Here, however, from what he had 
previously learned, he had little to hope, and therefore, however 
much he may have been mortified, he could not have been 
greatly surprised when, in answer to his application, Lord 
’William Bentinck, then governor-general, replied as follows: 
“My friend, I deem it my duty to apprise you distinctly that 
the British government religiously abstains from intermeddling 
with the affairs of its neighbours when this can be avpided. 
Your majesty is of course master of your own actions; but to 
afford you assistance for the purpose which you have in con- 
templation, would not consist with that neutrality which on 
such occasions is the rule of guidance adopted by the British 
government.” 

In the face of all these discouragements Shah Shuja deter- 
mined to persevere. With a small body of troops, and a treasure 
chest, which would have been almost empty had it not been 
partially replenished with a sum which Lord William Bentinck, 
rather inconsistently with the above profession of neutrality, 
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allowed him to draw as a four months’ advance of his Ludhiana 
pension, he proceeded southward in the direction of Shikarpur, 
in order to profit by the assistance which the Amirs of Sind 
had promised him. His subsequent adventures, how he quar- 
relled with the Amirs and defeated them, and how, after 
making his way to Kandahar, he was himself defeated in 1834, ,, 
and obliged to return as a fugitive to his asylum at Ludhiana, 
having already been referred to among the memorable events 
which took place in India during Lord William Bentinck’s 
administration, need not be again detailed. While Shah Shuja 
was making his attempt in Afghanistan, Ranjit Singh had des- 
patched a body of 9,000 men in the direction of Peshawar. As 
his treaty with Shah Shuja had been kept secret it was easy for 
him to disguise his real object, and Sultan Muhammed, the 
Barukzye chief, who had consented to hold Peshawar as a 
tributary of the Sikhs, on being assured that nothing more was 
intended than to levy the promised tribute, was thrown so 
completely off his guard, that the true character of his pretend- 
ed friends was not made manifest to him till the city was in 
their hands, and he had no alternative but to save himself by 
an ignominious flight. 

Dost Muhammed, equally exasperated by the mismanagement 
of his brother and the treachery of Ranjit Singh, had no 
sooner returned from the defeat of Shah Shuja than he prepar- 
ed to attempt the reconquest of Peshawar. His hopes of success 
rested mainly on the fanatical spirit of his countrymen, who, 
as Muhammedans, held the Sikhs and the religion which they 
professed in utter detestation. To give effect to this feeling, a 
religious war was proclaimed, and thousands and tens of 
thousands, many of them from distant mountain tribes, flocked 
to the standard which Dost Muhammed had raised, under the 
assumed title of Commander of the Faithful. This host, estimated 
merely by its numbers, was overpowering, but besides its want 
of discipline, which would have made it incapable of resisting 
such regular troops as the Sikhs had now become under the 
training of French officers, it was headed by leaders who had 
no common interest, and were openly or secretly at enmity with 
each other. It was indeed the very kind of army which no man 
knew better than Ranjit Singh how to defeat without th e 


necessity of fighting with it. Pretending a desire to negotiate, 
he despatched an envoy to the Afghan camp. The nature of the 
instructions he had received may be gathered from the account 
which he afterwards gave of his proceedings; “I was despatched 
by the prince as ambassador to the Amir. I divided his brothers 
against him, exciting their jealousy of his growing power, and 
exasperating the family feuds with which, from my previous 
acquaintance, I was familiar, and stirred up the feudal lords of 
his durbar with the prospects of pecuniary advantages. I induced 
his brother Sultan Muhammed Khan, the lately deposed chief 
of Peshawar, with 10,000 retainers, to withdraw suddenly from 
his camp about nightfall. The chief accompanied me towards the 
Sikh camp, whilst his followers fled to their mountain fastnesses. 
So large a body retiring from the Amir’s control, in opposition 
to his will, and without previous intimation, threw the general 
camp into inextricable confusion, which terminated in the 
clandestine rout of his forces without beat of drum, or sound of 
bugle, or the trumpet’s blast, in the quiet stillness of midnight. 5 ” 

The above account given by the envoy, an English adven- 
turer of dubious antecedents, and evidently also of blunted 
moral perceptions, is probably too laboured and rhetorical to 
be strictly accurate, but there can be no doubt as to the result. 
On the previous evening the Afghan camp contained 50,000 
men and 10,000 horse; at daybreak not a vestige of it was seen. 
Dost Muhammed made good his retreat to Kabul, and felt so 
disgusted and ashamed, both at the disaster which had befallen 
him and the mode of effecting it, that he seemed willing for 
a time to abandon war and devote himself to peaceful pursuits. 
But the choice was not given him. Sultan Muhammed, now 
openly leagued with the Sikhs, was meditating an attack on 
Kabul. As the most effectual means of frustrating this design. 
Dost Muhammed in 1837 despatched a force under the com- 
mand of his two sons, Afzal Khan and Akbar Khan, to penetrate 
through the Khyber Pass, and take up a position so as to 
command the entrance to it from the east. In the execution of 
these orders they advanced as far as Jamrud, which is. only 
about twelve miles west of Peshawar, and immediately laid 
siege to it. A Sikh force under Hari Singh, Ranjit Singh’s 
favourite general, advanced to its relief, and an encounter took 
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place. The result was that'the Sikhs, after losing their general, 
who was killed oh the spot, and sustaining severe loss, were 
obliged to retire and encamp under the walls of Jamrud. The 
young Afghan chiefs, proud of their achievement, were for 
pushing on to Peshawar, but their impetuosity, which might 
have cost them dear, was checked by the caution of a veteran 
officer who had accompanied them, and they returned to Kabul 
to celebrate their success, which fame had magnified into a 
victory . Dost Muhammed, though gratified above measure by 
the success of his sons, was not blinded as to the increasing 
difficulties of his position. The Sikhs were evidently bent on 
new encroachments; the Sudozye dynasty, still in possession of 
Surat, was only watching an opportunity to march again upon 
Kabul; Shah Shuja, too, after all his discomfitures, was still 
sanguine enough to hope for success; and treachery from within 
was continually threatening new revolutions. How were all 
these dangers to be met? The only plausible answer which 
Dost Muhammed could give was that he ought to endeavour 
to secure himself by a foreign alliance. Here there was not 
rfmch room for choice. The only governments which seemed 
capable of giving him effectual support were the Persian on 
the west, and the British on the east. It was doubtful however 
if either the one or the other would be willing to afford it. /The 
Shah of Persia was actually threatening Herat, and so far might 
be regarded as making common cause with Dost Muhammed, 
by attacking one of his most formidable rivals; but it was well 
known that the Shah’s ambition carried him far beyond Herat, 
and that he meditated the conquest of it merely as preliminary 
to that of the whole of Afghanistan. There was therefore more 
cause to fear than to court him. On the other hand, an appli- 
cation to the British government was far from hopeful. Shah 
Shuja was living as a pensioner within the British territory, 
and had lately received prepayment of his pension, and been 
permitted to depart at the head of a body of troops for the 
avowed purpose of fighting his way to the crown of Kabul. 
What reason was there, then, to expect that any offer of alliance 
which Dost Muhammed could make would tempt the British 
government to pursue a different line of policy? Thus doubt- 
ful as to the success of any application for aid, he adopted the 
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course which seemed to give him the best chance of success, 
and made friendly overtures to both governments. 

By the subsisting treaties with Persia, the British government 
was bound, in' - the event of war arising between the Persians 
and Afghans, to maintain a strict neutrality, and not interfere 
in any way unless to mediate on the mutual request of both 
combatants. Subsequently when Russia had extended her con- 
quests into Persia, and was threatening in fact to convert it into 
a Russian province, the policy which dictated the above neu- 
trality ceased to be applicable to the actual circumstances. An 
extension of Persian was now considered to be only another 
name for an extension of Russian territory, and therefore, so 
far from being disposed to fulfil the obligation of neutrality, it 
had become a vital object with the British government to provide 
for the security of their Indian frontier by maintaining the 
integrity of Afghanistan. In consequence of this altered policy, 
a collision with Persia became imminent. Abbas Mirza, the 
heir-apparent to the Persian throne, after his disastrous cam- 
paigns against the Russians had convinced him of his utter 
inability to cope with them, was anxious to turn his arms in 
some other direction where he might be able with less risk to 
make new conquests that might in some measure compensate 
for recent losses. This ambition was naturally encouraged by 
Russian diplomatists, who saw how it might be made subser- 
vient to the views of their own government. For a time his 
choice of a field of enterprise alternated between Khiva and 
Herat. The latter was at last preferred, and in 1833 Muhammed 
Mirza, Abbas Mirza’s eldest son, set out at the head of an army 
intended to capture Herat, which was regarded as the key of 
India, and thereafter extend its conquests still farther to the 
eastward. 

This attempt upon Herat gave great uneasiness to the British 
government, and was made the subject of strong remonstrance 
by its ambassador at the Persian court, but as Russian influence 
was now completely in the ascendant the expedition was per- 
sisted in, and the siege of Herat actually commenced. Before 
much progress was made, an event took place which brought 
it abruptly to a close. Abbas Mirza died at Meshed, and 
Muhammed Mirza, fearing that his prospects of succeeding to 
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the throne might in consequence be endangered, hastened 
back with his army, and succeeded in obtaining his nomination 
as heir. He had not long to wait for the succession, for his 
grandfather Fateh Ali, the reigning sovereign, died in the 
autumn of 1834, and left him in undisputed possession of the 
throne, which he ascended under the title of Muhammed Shah. 
Though circumstances had obliged him to raise the siege of 
Herat, the hope of conquering it had never been abandoned, 
and therefore a new- expedition was soon meditated. The capture 
of Herat was only to pave the way for other conquests, and 
Kandahar, Ghazni, and Kabul were to be successively attacked. 
Of these ambitious designs the Shah made no secret. They were 
openly talked of in his council, and it was even hinted that 
Persian sway might again be extended as far eastward as Nadir 
Shah had carried it. It was well known that in the schemes of 
conquest which the Shah was thus meditating, he was encourag- 
ed by Russian diplomatists, and therefore the British govern- 
ment deemed it high time to interpose, both by remonstrance 
and menace. In 1835 Mr. Ellis, the British ambassador, was 
instructed by Lord Palmerston, “especially to warn the Persian 
government against allowing themselves to be pushed on to 
make war against the Afghans.” He obeyed his instructions, but 
was scarcely listened to. The Shah was determined to take his 
own way, and pointing to the terms of the subsisting treaty, 
had little difficulty in showing that the British were bound not 
to interfere with him. The intention to resume the expedition 
against Herat was distinctly avowed, and even the necessary 
preparations began to be made. 

Such was the state of matters when Lord Auckland became 
governor-general. He had. entered on his administration under 
a pledge, voluntarily given, that he would pursue a pacific 
policy, and there was as yet no reason to apprehend, notwith- 
standing some threatening appearances, that he would be 
tempted to abandon it. In 1836 Dost Muhammed, in address- 
ing a letter of congratulation to the new governor-general, 
took occasion to express his earnest desire to enter into inti- 
mate relations with the British government. After referring to 
late transactions, and to the injuries which the Afghans had 
sustained from the treachery of the “reckless and misguided 


Sikhs, 55 he continued thus: “Communicate to me whatever may 
suggest itself to your wisdom foT the settlement of the affairs of 
this country, that it may serve as a rule for my guidance; 5 * 
adding, “I hope that your lordship will consider me and my 
country as your own.” This language, though certainly not 
intended to be interpreted literally, strongly evinced the anxiety 
of Dost Muhammed for a British alliance, and his willingness to 
make great sacrifices in order to obtain it; but Lord Auckland, 
instead of listening to his overtures, replied nearly in the very 
terms used by Lord William Bentinck to Shah Shuja. “My 
friend, you are aware that it is not the practice of the British 
government to interfere with the affairs of other independent 
states. 55 Turning aside therefore from politics, after simply 
expressing a wish that the Afghans “should be a flourishing and 
united nation, 55 he spoke of the navigation of the Indus, and 
intimated his intention to depute some gentlemen to Kabul to 
confer on commercial topics. 

Though Lord Auckland was not at this time prepared to 
make any political use of Dost Muhammed’s overtures, he had 
begun to be apprehensive that his administration would not 
prove so peaceful as he had hoped. Writing Sir Charles Metcalfe 
in September, 1836, he says, “I share with you the apprehension 
of our being at no distant date involved in political and possibly 
military operations upon our western frontier: and even since I 
have been here, more than one event has occurred, which has 
led me to think that the period of disturbance is nearer than I 
had either wished or expected. The constitutional restlessness of 
the old man of Lahore seems to increase with his age. His 
growing appetite for the treasures and jungles of Sind; the 
obvious impolicy of allowing him to extend his dominions in 
that direction; the importance which is attached to the free 
navigation of the Indus, mosj: justly, I think, and yet perhaps 
with some exaggeration, from its value not having been tried; 
the advance of the Persians towards Herat, and the link which 
may in consequence be formed between Indian and European 
politics — all lead me to fear, that the wish which I have had to 
confine my administration to objects of commerce and finance; 
and improved institutions and domestic policy, will be far indeed 
from being accomplished. But, as you say, we must fulfil our 
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destiny.*’ These apprehensions, however, were still too vague to 
have produced any decided change in his measures, and in a 
despatch dated as late as 20th September, 1837, the directors 
who had never dreamed of his abandoning a pacific policy, thus 
complimented him: “With respect to the states west of the Indus 
you have uniformly observed the proper course, which is to’ 
have no political connection with any state or party in those 
regions to take no part in their quarrels, but to maintain as far 
as possible a friendly connection with all of them.” When this 
despatch was written, the policy which it lauded had been 
virtually, and was soon to be practically abandoned. 

The commercial deputation, hinted at by Lord Auckland in 
his letter to Dost Muhammed, had not been forgotten. At its 
head was placed Alexander Burnes, who, subsequently to his 
arrival at Lahore with the present to Ranjit Singh, had- earned 
new claims to the appointment. After repairing to Simla, and 
there reporting the result of his mission to Lord William Bentinck 
e had made a long and perilous journey into Central Asia.’ 

feilt^fTn *, P “" jab> and thence thro “B h P^war and 
Jelalabad to Kabul, where he spent a short time enjoying the 

hospitality of Dost Muhammed, he ascended the lofty mountain 
range of Hmdu-Kush, entered the valley of the Onus, and 
arrived at Bokhara. After remaining here two months he turned 
westward passed the Persian frontier, visited the capital and 
several of the leading cities of that kingdom, and at last sailed 
from Bush, re to Bombay. The governor-general having now 
returned to Calcutta, Burnes hastened thither to give the results 
of his observations. These seemed so important, that he was 

d T!n t t embark , f<>r England ’ and communicate personally 
with the home authorities. The attention which he thus attract- 
ed was greatly increased by the book of travels which he 
published, and when the commercial mission began to be talked 

ihtrusted d °“ bt “ t0 whom it ought to be ' 

B ™ 3 ret “ rne ? *° Ind!a ia 1835, and while on a mission to . 
a t, j ° f Sm< ?> he was “formed of the intention of Lord 
Auckland to send him to Afghanistan, and directed to proceed 

l“ y l ° make ! he necessary preparations. These being com- 
pleted he again took. the route by Sind, pushed on to Peshawar 
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and proceeding through the Khyber Pass, reached Kabul to- 
wards the end of September, 13837. The instructions given him 
were entirely of a commercial character. He had been selected, 
as a letter from Mr. Macnagbten, then secretary to the govern- 
ment, .informed him, “to conduct a commercial mission to the 
countries bordering on the Indus, with a view to complete the 
re-opening of the navigation of that river, on the basis of the 
treaties lately concluded with the powers possessing territory 
on its banks.” With this view he was first to proceed to the 
court of the Amirs of Sind, and having made the desired 
arrangements with them at Hyderabad, sail up the river, first 
to Khairpur,, and then to Mittan-Kote. Here he was to be met 
by Captain Wade, Lieutenant Makison, and an agent from 
Ranjit Singh, and select with them the best place “for the 
establishment of a mart or entrepot, with reference to all, the 
branches of trade proceeding down or across the Indus, and 
the means best suited for the establishment of an annual fair.” 
At Peshawar and Kabul he was to “make inquiry into the pre» 
sent state of the commerce of those countries/’ “inform the 
merchants of the measures concerted,” encourage them by all 
means “to conduct their trade by the new route/’ and invite 
them “to resort to the contemplated entrepot and fair.” After 
quitting Kabul he was to visit Kandahar, keeping the above 
objects still in view, and finally return to Hyderabad by the 
route of the Bolan Pass and Shikarpur. In conclusion he was 
requested to “have a strict regard to economy” in all his 
arrangements, which he would easily be able to do, “as parade 
would be unsuitable to the character of a commercial mission.” 
The commercial character thus studiously enforced in Mr. 
Macnaghten’s instructions was also the only subject of the letter 
which Burnes was commissioned to deliver from the governor- 
general to Dost Muhammed, whom it thus indoctrinates in 
political economy: — “To your enlightened mind it cannot fail 
to be obvious that commerce is the basis of all national prosper- 
ity, and that it is commerce alone which enables the people of 
one country to exchange its superfluous commodities for those 
of another, to accumulate wealth, and to enjoy all the comforts 
and blessings of civilized life. The general diffusion of these 
blessings and comforts among neighbouring nations is the grand 
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object of the British government. It seeks for itself no exclusive 
benefits; but it ardently desires to secure the establishment of 
peace and prosperity In all the countries of Asia.” 

Though nothing could be more palpable than the strictly 
commercial character given to the mission, it is very doubtful 
if either Dost Muhammed or Mr. Bumes understood that it 
was to be so interpreted. In a private letter explaining the object 
of his mission to a friend, the latter says: — “I came to look after 
commerce, to superintend surveys, and examine passes of moun- 
tains, and likewise, certainly, to see into affairs, and judge of 
what was to be done hereafter.” As there is nothing of this in 
the formal instructions given him, it is reasonable to presume 
that some latitude had been allowed him, and that the name of 
commerce was meant to cover much more than it truly signifies. 
But for some such understanding nothing could have been more 
preposterous than some expressions which occur in the very 
first letter which he addressed to the government secretary at 
Calcutta. It was written on the fourth day after his arrival, and 
concludes thus: — “Up to this time my communications with 
the Amir have been confined to matters of compliment and 
ceremony, but I shall take an early opportunity of reporting on 
what transpires at this court, merely observing at present, from 
what I have seen and heard, that I have good reason to believe 
Dost Muhammed Khan will set forth no extravagant pretens- 
ions, and act in such a manner as will enable the British’ govern- 
ment to show its interest in its behalf, and at the same time 
preserve for us the valued friendship of the Sikh chief.” The 
political diplomatist is here clearly revealed, while the reception 
given him by Dost Muhammed shows that he regarded him in 
the very same light. Had it been supposed that he had come 
merely to treat of commerce, would the Amir’s favourite son, 
Akbar Khan, been sent out to conduct him into the city “with 
great demonstrations of respect and joy;” and would the Amir 
himself, when Burnes on the following day delivered his letter 
of credentials, have received the deputation “in a very flattering 
manner, with many expressions of his high sense of the great 
honour which had been conferred on him, and his at last having 
had the means of communication with an officer of the British 
government, for which he felt deeply grateful to the governor- 



general?” Such is the account given in the letter 
tioned, and it is impossible to read it 
that both the Amir and the British envoy 
impression that they were about to discuss questions of a 
interesting and vital nature than those of commerce. 

The first interview, at which the Amir allowed only Akbar 
Khan to be present, took place in the “interior of the harem, 
and “lasted till midnight.” Burnes in accordance with the letter 
of his instructions opened with commerce, and dwelt on the 
advantages to be' derived from throwing open the navigation of 
the Indus and the trade of Afghanistan. The Amir listened with 
apparent interest, but another subject was occupying his 
thoughts. Unshackled commerce might doubtless in the long 
run prove a great source of wealth, but how was he to act in 
the meantime? The Sikhs had involved him in an expensive 
war, and treacherously dismembered the Afghan monarchy by 
seizing upon Peshawar. While thus involved in war, and 
crippled in his resources, he had no alternative but to raise 
a revenue by any means however injudicious in themselves, 
which promised to be most effectual; and therefore it was 
impossible for him, till placed in better circumstances, to lighten 
the burdens under which commerce was said to be suffering. 
The object of the Amir evidently was to ascertain whether there 
was any hope that the British would assist him in obtaining the 
restoration of Peshawar, or mediate between him and Ranjit 
Singh, for the purpose of preventing future encroachments and 
securing a lasting peace. In regard to the former alternative 
Burnes could not hold out any hopes. Ranjit Singh was an 
ancient and valued ally of the British government; and there- 
fore, if anything was to be done in regard to Peshawar, 
only be in the way of friendly advice. Such being the case, 
true policy of Dost Muhammed would be to abandon all idea 
of a conflict, to which his resources were inadequate, and think 
only of a peaceful arrangement. The Amir at once assented, and 
went so far as to add, that “instead of renewing the conflict it 
would be a source of real gratification, if the British government 
would counsel me how to act; none of our other neighbours 
can avail me; and in return I would pledge myself to forward 
its commercial and political views.” 


The political turn thus given to the mission it continued ever 
after to retain, and apparently with the concurrence of all 
parties. At a subsequent interview on the 4th of October, 1837, 
Dost Muhammed, returning to the sore subject, the loss of 
Peshawar, assumed an appearance of humility which could 
hardly have been sincere, and expressed his readiness, if so 
advised by the British government, to apologize to Ranjit Singh 
for the past, and to receive back Peshawar, not as his right, but 
as a free grant, to be held by him as tributary to Lahore. Burnes 
had no instructions which would authorize him to give this 
advice, and was, moreover, aware that it would have been useless 
as Ranjit Singh, who had begun to grudge the heavy expendi- 
ture to which the possession of Peshawar subjected him, was 
disposed to restore it, if he restored it at all, not to Dost 
Muhammed, but to his brother Sultan Muhammed, who was in 
possession of it when it was seized by the Sikhs. Owing to the 
hostile feelings with which the brothers regarded each other, 
Dost Muhammed considered that he would gain nothing at 
all by such an arrangement, and the subject was dropped. 

Burnes seems now to have almost entirely lost sight of com- 
merce, and filled his letters to the government secretary with 
political details. One written on the same day when the above 
interview took place begins thus: “I have now the honour to 
report the result of my inquiries on the subject of Persian in- 
fluence in Kabul, and the exact power which the Kuzzilbash, 
or Persian party resident in this city, exercise over the politics 
of Afghanistan,” and after a lengthened disquisition thus con- 
cludes: “The Shah of Persia has not been slow in responding 
to Dost Muhammed Khan’s desire for an alliance; an elchee 
has been sent with robes and presents in return, and is now at 
Kandahar, but he has appeared at a time most unfavourable to 
his master, when the attention of the British government is 
directed to Afghanistan, which goes far to discredit him with 
all parties, and even to damp the hopes of the Kuzzilbashes. It 
is even doubtful if he will advance to Kabul, and it is certain if 
he does so that any offers which he may make will never be 
placed in the balance against those of the British government. 
The King of Persia desires to add Herat to his dominions, and 
the chiefs of Kandahar and Kabul might certainly aid him in 
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his designs, but the probabilities of a return for such good 
offices are more than doubtful.” 

The Persian alliance referred to in the above extract was now 
attracting much attention. As it would have been equivalent to 
an alliance with Russia, it naturally excited considerable alarm 
in the British government, and Burnes, aware of the anxiety felt 
in regard to it, was careful to ascertain exactly how it stood. 
Dost Muhammed Khan, when the subject was broached, 
“stated with considerable candour the whole circumstances 
regarding it; declared that he had sought with ardour the 
friendship of the British government, from its being his neighb- 
our, but he had sought in vain, and hearing of the power of 
Persia and the designs towards Khorasan, he had addressed 
Muhammed Shah, and an elchee was now at Kandahar bring- 
ing robes for him and his brother, with a valuable dagger, and a 
' promise of assistance *n a crore of rupees.” The Amir, notwith- 
standing the “considerable candour” for which Burnes gives 
him credit, was evidently playing a double game, and endeav- 
ouring, by means of a proposed Persian alliance, to provoke 
the jealousy and awaken the fears of the British government. 
He accordingly recurred repeatedly to the subject, and showed 
how well he was acquainted with its bearings by putting ques- 
tions concerning “the relations between the British government 
and Russia, the influence of Russia over the dominions of 
Turkey,” and “the control which Russia exercised over the 
trade in Turkistan.” At the same time he declared his decided 
preference for a British alliance, and urged his brothers at 
Kandahar to unite with him in endeavouring to secure it. In a 
letter which he appears to have communicated to the British 
envoy, he thus explains his policy, and remonstrates against 
their desire to connect themselves more closely with Persia. “We 
have some hopes regarding Peshawar. It is well known to the 
world that the power of the Sikhs is nothing in comparison 
with that' of the English, and if all our objects be obtained 
through that power so much the better.” Again, “For these few 
days past no letter has come direct from you, but from^he con- 
tents of letters from Mr. Burnes and others I learn that on 
the information, of a Persian army coming to Herat, you are 
going to send your son Muhammed Omar Khan along with 


the Persian elchee to the Shah. This has astonished me very 
much, because you never did anything before without my 
advice; and what fruits do you hope to reap by sending your 
son to Persia? If the British would not be friendly, then you 
might make friendship with others: the former are near to us, 
and famous for preserving their word; the latter are nothing in 
power compared to them.” 

The letter from which the above extracts are given was in 
all probability not only communicated to Burnes, but suggested, 
if not dictated by him. It was written on the 25th October, 
1837, and he had the very day before, in replying to a letter 
addressed to him by Kohan Dil Khan, the Kandahar chief, 
used the following language: “It is known to you that I came 
to this quarter with good intentions towards all parties, and 
particularly to converse with all the members of your family; 
and I have received a very friendly reception at Kabul. At this 
time I hear from various quarters that you are sending your 
son to Iran (Persia) . When I look to the contents of your letter, 
and to this step, I do not understand matters, and believe that 
some person has been deceiving me. It is not possible to hold 
two water-melons in one hand; unanimity in families is a great 
source of power, family differences are the certain cause of evil; 
and foreseeing as much as the feeble intellect of man can do 
into futurity, I see no good in the step you now contemplate; 
even I see that the fruit of the matter will be nothing but re- 
pentance and loss; and wishing you well, I have thought it 
proper to warn you.” Not satisfied with thus denouncing an 
alliance with Persia, Burnes had at the same time ventured to 
assure Dost Muhammed that “if he succeeded in preventing 
Kohan Dil Khan from acting as he intended, it could not fail to 
be received as a strong mark of his desire for our friendship.” 

Burnes, though apparently still unprovided with any other 
than his original commercial instructions, had thus thrown him- 
self into the very heart of a political intrigue. The fact was known 
to his government, and so far from being objected to, appears 
rattier to have been regarded with approbation. The mission had 
accordingly assumed a character entirely different from that 
originally impressed upon it. This change was mainly owing to 
the discovery of Russian intrigues. Their influence at the Persian 
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court was well known, but the extent which it had acquired in 
Afghanistan was scarcely suspected. The expedition against 
Herat by Muhammed Shah had again been actually undertaken, 
and while this step gave umbrage to the British government, 
from knowing that it was truly more a Russian than a Persian 
scheme of aggrandizement, the startling discovery was made 
that a Russian agent was journeying directly toward Kabul* 
On the 14th of October, 1337, a letter was received from 
Colonel Stoddart, then with the Persian camp near Nishapur, 
stating that “Captain Vikovich of the. Russian service, an aide- 
de-camp of the general of Orenburg, arrived here from Teheran 
and Resht on the 10th instant. He is gone on a mission to 
Kabul. Horsemen have been given to pass him to Turbut, thence 
a change to Khain, thence again to Lash, from thence to 
Kandahar, He left yesterday.” The first movements of this 
mysterious agent were ascertained .rather curiously. Major 
Rawlinson had set out with a small party to join the Persian 
army, now in full mar.ch upon Herat, and after accomplishing 
a distance of 700 miles, had set out on his last day’s journey, 
when, to his astonishment, he came upon a party of horsemen 
in Cossack dresses, and among them one who was recognized 
to be a servant of the Russian mission. On reaching the next 
stage Major Rawlinson, whose curiosity was naturally excited, 
endeavoured to gratify it, but the Russian party, on arriving 
shortly after, and learning that a British officer was there, dec- 
lined to enter the khan, and rode off. This desire of conceal- 
ment added of course to the curiosity already felt, and the major, 
following as close as possible upon the track, came at length 
upon the party seated at breakfast beside a rivulet in a gorge 
of the hills. It was now impossible to avoid an interchange of 
civilities, but the officer at the head of the party dexterously 
avoided conversation by pretending ignorance of the different 
languages in which Major Rawlinson addressed him. He knew 
no French, no Persian, and answered only in Russian. At length 
a kind of conversation was kept up in Turcoman, but so broken 
that fihte major could learn nothing more than that he had fallen 
in with “a bona- fide Russian officer carrying presents from the 
emperor to Muhammed Shah.” Major Rawlinson continued his 
journey, and had been only two days in the camp when the 
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Russian made his appearance, and was introduced to him by 
the Russian ambassador as Captain Vikovich or Viktavitch. He 
now spoke French fluently, and when rallied by the major on 
this sudden acquirement, only observed with a smile that “it 
would not do to be too familiar with strangers in the desert.” 

This. Russian agent made his appearance in Kabul on the 
19th of December, 1837. Burnes had previously received a 
notification of his approach from a Correspondent at Kan- 
dahar, and on the very day of his arrival was visited by Dost 
Muhammed, who “came over from the Bala Hissar with a letter 
from his son the governor of Ghazni, reporting that the Russian 
agent had arrived at that city on his way to Kabul.” The Amir, 
professing that he had come to Burnes for counsel, declared 
“that he wished to have nothing to do with any other power 
than the British; that he did not wish to receive any agent of 
any power whatever so long as he had a hope of sympathy from 
us; and that he would order the Russian agent to be turned 
out, detained on the road, or act in any way I desired him.” 
Burnes gave judicious advice. After observing that he could 
not “advise him to refuse any one who declared himself duly 
accredited,” he told the Amir that he “had it in his power to 
show his feeling on the occasion by making a full disclosure .to 
the British government of the errand on which the individual 
had come.” He immediately agreed to this, and' put Burnes in 
possession of the different documents that came into his hands. 
Two of these from native agents are so far interesting as show- 
ing the impression- produced by the arrival of Vikovich, and 
the opinion formed of his character. The first communication, 
dated from Kandahar, says, “An elchee arrived here from 
Russia. Leaving the rarities of that country in Teheran, he 
came to the camp of Muhammed Shah Kajar, and after seeing 
his majesty he passed through Birjird jawer, Lash, and Seistan, 
on way to Ahmed Shahu (Kandahar). He is a man of Moscow, 
and stands high in the favour of the emperor. The Russian 
ambassador at Teheran has sent a list of the presents, With his 
letter to the Sirdars, which this elchee left in his charge on 
account of the disorders of the road between Teheran and 
Kandahar, As he looks a confidential person, I think he will 
do everything for the Sirdars.’-* The second communication 
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was sent direct to Dost Muhammed by Mulia Rashid* the 
counsellor of Kohan Dil Khan, chief of Kandahar, and after 
intimating the arrival of Vikovich, and that he is “the bearer of 
letters from the Russian ambassador at Teheran/' continues 
thus: “The Russian ambassador recommends this man to be a 
most trusty individual, and to possess full authority to make any 
negotiation. Captain Burnes will undoubtedly comprehend the 
real motives of this elchee. The conduct and appearance of this 
man seem to infer that he possesses no less dignity and honour 
than Captain Burnes, and whatever arrangements he may make 
will be agreeable to the Russian ambassador. You have now 
both the English and the Russian ambassadors at your court. 
Please to settle matters with any of them whom you think may 
do some good office hereafter.” 

The other documents furnished to Burnes by the Amir were 
a letter which he had himself sent by his agent Haji Husain 
Ali, to the emperor of Russia; about the beginning of 1836, a 
letter or ruckum addressed to the Amir by Muhammed Shah, and 
the letter which Vikovich delivered from the Russian ambassador 
at Teheran on arriving at Kabul. The Amir’s letter to the 
czar is not unworthy of quotation. It was as follows: — “There 
have been great differences and quarrels between myself and the 
royal house of the Sudozyes. The English government is dis- 
posed to support Suja-ul-Mulk. The whole of India is govern- 
ed by them, and they are on friendly terms with Ranjit Singh, 
the lord of the Punjab, which lies in their neighbourhood. The 
British government exhibit no favourable opinions towards me. 

I with all my power have always been fighting with the Sikhs, 
Your imperial government has made friendship with the 
Persians; and if your majesty will be graciously pleased to 
arrange matters in the Afghan country, and assist this nation 
{which amounts to twenty lacs of families) 1 , you will place me 
under obligations. I hope your imperial majesty will do me 
the favour by allowing me to be received, like the Persians, 
under the protection of the government of Russia, under your 
royal protection. I can perform along with my Afghans various 
praiseworthy services.” The Shah’s letter proceeded thus:— - 
“Agreeably to my affection and kindly feeling towards you, I 
wish to bestow great favours on you, and anxiously wait to hear 
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from you. In these days the respectable Captain Vikovich 
having been appointed by my esteemed brother the Emperor 
of Russia to attend your court, paid his respects on his way, 
-stating he had been honoured by his imperial majesty to deliver 
some messages to you; on this I thought it incumbent on me to 
rjemember you by the despatch of this ruckum, to convince you 
that your well-wishers are deeply engraven in my mind. Con- 
sidering the favours of my majesty attached to you, let me hear 
occasionally from you, and by rendering good services you will 
obtain the protection of this royal house.” The letter of Count 
Simonich, the Russian ambassador at Teheran, contained the 
following passages: — “The respectable P. Vikovich will wait 
upon you with this letter. Your agent, Haji Husain Ali, has 
been attacked by a severe illness, and therefore he stopped at 
Moscow. When the intelligence of his bad health was conveyed 
to the emperor, a good physician was ordered to attend, and 
cure him as soon as possible. On his recovery I will not fail to 
facilitate him on his long journey back to Kabul. Knowing 
your anxiety to hear from this quarter I have hastened to des- 
patch the bearer to you. He was ordered to accompany your 
agent to Kabul. I hope on his arrival at your court that you 
will 'treat him with consideration, and trust him with your 
secrets. I beg you will look upon him like myself, and take his 
words as if they were from me. In case of his detention at 
Kabul you will allow him often to be in your presence; and let 
my master know, through me, about your wishes, that anxiety 
/may be removed.” The letter concludes with an enumeration 
of “some Russian rarities,” which the ambassador would take 
■ - the first opportunity of forwarding, as the bearer, P. Vikovich, 
from being lightly equipped, was unable to take them with him. 

Besides the above letter from the Russian ambassador, 
Vikovich is said to have been the bearer of a letter from the 
emperor himself, in which he expressed his great delight at 
receiving, and his high gratification on perusing the letter of 
the Amir. Its contents “prove that you are my well-wisher, 
and have friendly opinions towards me; it flattered me very 
much, and I was satisfied of your friendship to my everlasting 
government. In consequence of this, and preserving the terms 
of friendship (which are now commenced between you and 
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myself), in my heart, I will Feel always happy to assist the 
people of Kabul who 'may come to trade into my kingdom.” 
The genuineness of this letter is denied, and we are disposed to 
think on sufficient grounds; but whether genuine or not, there 
was certainly enough in the other documents to cause alarm 
and give umbrage to the British government. In January, 1837, 
Lord Palmerston, having received a number of despatches from 
the British minister at the court of Persia, in which it was 
again and again stated that the Russian minister there had 
urged the Shah to undertake a winter campaign against Herat, 
deemed it necessary to instruct the Earl of Durham, then 
ambassador at St. Petersburg, “to ask Count Nesselrode whether 
Count Simonich is acting according to his instructions, in thus 
urging the Shah to pursue a line of conduct so diametrically 
Opposed to his Persian majesty’s real interests.” Should Count 
Nesselrode sanction Count Simonich’s proceedings, the Earl of 
Durham was then to represent “that these military expeditions 
of the Shah are in the highest degree unwise and injurious,” 
but as Count Simonich’s proceedings were “so contrary to all 
the professed principles and' declared system of the Russian 
government,” it must be assumed that he was acting without 
instructions; and in that case it would simply be necessary to 
declare the full confidence of his majesty’s government, “that 
the Russian cabinet will put a stop to a course of conduct so 
much at variance with its own declared policy, and so adverse 
to the best interests of an ally for whorii the Russian govern- 
ment professes friendship and good-will.” Count Nesselrode 
disclaimed the proceedings of Count Simonich, though doubt- 
ing if they had been fairly represented, and further stated, that 
he entirely agreed with the English government as to the folly 
and impolicy of the course pursued by the Persian monarch. 

The above disclaimer was given by Count Nesselrode in 
February, 1837, and it became impossible to reconcile it with 
the course which Count Simonich continued to pursue, and 
more especially with the new course of intrigue in which he 
seemed about to engage, by sending Vikovich to Kabul. Burnes, 
who had the art of jumping somewhat hastily to a conclusion, 
addressed a long letter to the governor-general, in which, after 
dwelling on the “strong demonstrations on the part of Russia 
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to interest herself” in the affairs of Afghanistan, he stated it 
to be his “most deliberate conviction, that much more rigorous 
proceedings than the government might wish or contemplate, 
are necessary to counteract Russian or Persian intrigue in this 
quarter, than have yet been exhibited.” Lord Auckland took the 
matter more coolly, and replied through Mr. Macnaghten, that 
he attached “little immediate importance to this mission of the 
Russian agent.” Burnes was therefore directed to suggest to the 
Amir, that if Vikovich had not already left Kabul, he should 
“be dismissed with courtesy, with a letter of compliments and 
thanks to the Emperor of Russia for his professed kindness to 
Kabul traders. His mission should be assumed to have been, as 
represented, entirely for commercial objects; and no notice need 
be taken of the messages with which he may profess to have 
been charged/’ The British ministry when the subject was 
reported to them viewed it in a more serious light, and Lord 
Palmerston transmitted to the Marquis of Clanricarde, who had 
succeeded the Earl of Durham as ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
the draft of a note ter be presented to Count Nesselrode. 

This note, after stating “that e vents which have lately occurred 
in Persia and Afghanistan render it necessary for ihe British 
government to request from that of Russia, explanations with 
respect to certain circumstances which are connected with those 
events, and which have an important bearing upon the rela- 
tions between Russia and Great Britain,” dwells at some length 
on the common course of action which the two governments 
had agreed to pursue in regard to Persia, and the violation 
of this agreement by Count Simonich, who, while the British 
envoy at Teheran “was preaching moderation and peace,” was 
on the contrary “inciting to war and conquest.” Count Nessel- 
rode, when applied to, had at once declared, that if Count 
Simonich’s conduct was as represented, he was not acting in 
accordance with but directly in the face of his instructions, and 
in proof of this, an offer was made by M. Rodofinikin, the 
head of the eastern department in Count Nesselrode’s office, to 
show the Earl of Durham the book in which all the instructions 
given were entered. At this time Count Nesselrode doubted the 
accuracy of the reports respecting Count Simonich’s conduct, 
but these, the note proceeds to say, “have been fully confirmed 
by subsequent information. For not only did the prime minister 
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of the Shah state that Count Simonich had urged his Persian 
majesty to undertake an expedition to Herat, but Count 
Simonich himself admitted to Mr. M'Neill that he had done 
so; though he added that ip so doing he had disobeyed his 
instructions*” Nor had he stopped here. He had during the last 
twelve months advanced to the Shah the sum of 50,000 tomans, 
to “enable him to prosecute with vigour the war against Herat,” 
and had also announced to him, that “if his Persian majesty 
should succeed in taking Herat, the Russian government would 
release Persia from the payment'of the balance of its debt to 
Russia.” Subsequently when the siege of Herat was in progress, 
and both Mr. M‘Neill the British minister and Count Simonich 
had arrived in the Persian camp, while the former, who had 
arrived first, was in hopes of terminating the war “in a manner 
satisfactory and honourable to both parties,” the latter, “assum- 
ing a part the very reverse of that which the British minister s’ 

had acted, appeared publicly as the military adviser of the - ||| 

Shah, employed a staff officer attached to the Russian mission 
to direct the construction of batteries, and to prosecute the 
offensive operations furnished a further sum of money for distri- 
bution to the Persian soldiers; and by his countenance, support, 
and advice, confirmed the Shah in his resolution to persevere in 
his hostilities.” Passing from this subject the note proceeds to 
state, that the British government “possess a copy of a treaty 
which has been concluded between Persia and the Afghan ruler 
of Kandahar, the execution of which has been guaranteed by 
Count Simonich, and the stipulations of which are injurious 
and offensive to Great Britain.” The guarantee “contains a 
promise to compel Persia to defend the rulers of Kandahar 
against attack from any quarter whatever,” and though “in this 
stipulation no specific allusion is made to England,” yet the 
intention might be inferred from the original draft of the treaty 
“which was less cautiously worded, and in which specific allu- 
sion was made to England, as one of the powers against whom 
assistance was to be given by Russia to the rulers of Kandahar.” 

Still more recently, a Russian agent of the name of Vikovich, 

“said to be attached to the staff of the general commanding at 
Orenburg, was the bearer of letters from the emperor and 
Gopnt Simonich to the ruler of Kabul,” and Count Simonich 
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“announced to the Shah of Persia that this Russian agent would 
counsel the ruler of Kabul to seek assistance of the Persian 
government to support him in his hostilities- with the ruler of 
the Punjab; and the further reports which the British govern- 
ment have received of the language held by this Russian agent 
at Kandahar and at Kabul, can lead to no other conclusion than 
that he strenuously exerted himself to detach the rulers of those 
Afghan states from all connection with England, and to induce 
them to place their reliance upon Persia in the first instance, 
and ultimately upon Russia, 5 * 

Notwithstanding the long extracts which have been already 
made from this note, the conclusion is too spirited and impor- 
tant to be omitted. “The British government readily admits 
that Russia is free to pursue, with respect to the matters in 
question, whatever course may appear to the cabinet of St. 
Petersburg most conducive to the interests of Russia; and Great 
Britain is too conscious of her own strength, and too sensible of 
the extent and sufficiency of the means which she possesses to 
defend her own interests in every quarter of the globe, to regard 
with any serious uneasiness the transactions to which this note 
relates. But the British government considers itself entitled to 
ask of the cabinet of St. Petersburg, whether the intentions 
and the policy of Russia towards Persia and towards Great 
Britain are to be deduced from the declarations of Count 
Nesselrode and ' M. Rodofinikin to the Earl of Durham, or 
from the acts of Count Simonich and M. Vikovich; and the 
British government thinks itself also justified in observing, that 
if from any cause whatever the Russian government has, subse- 
quently to the months of February and May, 1837, altered the 
opinions which were then expressed to the Earl of Durham, 
then and in such case, the system of unreserved reciprocal 
communication upon Persian affairs which of late years has 
been established between the two governments, gave to the 
British cabinet a good right to expect that so entire a change 
of policy on the part of Russia, together with the reasons on 
which it was founded, would have been made known to her 
majesty’s government by the cabinet of St. Petersburg, instead 
of being left to be inferred from the acts of Russian agents in 
Persia and Afghanistan. The undersigned (Marquis of Clanri- 
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carde) in conclusion is instructed to say, that her majesty’s 
government is persuaded that the cabinet of St. Petersburg 
will see in this communication, a fresh proof of the anxious 
desire of the British government to maintain unimpaired the 
friendly relations which so happily subsist between the two 
countries, and to which the British government justly atta- 
ches so great a value; because explanations sought for with 
frankness, and in a friendly spirit, . tend to remove misunder- 
standings and to preserve harmony between nations.” 

Count Nesselrode lost no time in transmitting a despatch to 
Count Pozzo di Borgo, the Russian ambassador at London, in 
which, after declaring that he did “not hesitate a single instant 
to meet the English cabinet with a frank and spontaneous explan- 
ation, in order completely to remove its apprehensions as to the 
intentions and views of our government with regard to the affairs 
of Asia,” he made a very lengthened statement^ “The idea,” 
he said, “of assailing the security and the tranquillity of the 
state of possession of Great Britain in India has never presented 
itself and never will present itself to the mind of our august 
master. He desires only what is just and what is possible. For 
this twofold reason he cannot entertain any combination what- 
ever directed against the British power in India. It would not be . 
just, because nothing would have given cause for it. It would not' 
be possible, by reason of the immense distance which separates 
us, the sacrifices which must be made, the difficulties which 
must be overcome, and all this to realize an adventurous scheme, 
which could never be in accordance with sound and reasonable 
policy. A single glance at the map ought to be sufficient to 
dissipate in this respect all prejudice, and convince every im- 
partial and enlightened man that no hostile design against 
England can direct the policy of our cabinet in Asia.” While 
maintaining that Muhammed Shah, “in determining to make 
war against Herat, was completely within the limits of his 
rights as an independent sovereign,” he repeated the assurance 
formerly given that instead of urging him to such enterprise, 
which in one view offered no chance of success, Russia had 
done all in her power ‘to divert him from, it, and to induce him 
“to prefer an amicable arrangement with the chief of Herat to 
a state of hostility indefinitely prolonged.” Count Simonich had 
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accordingly received a positive order “to employ all his credit 
with the- Shah to dispose him to a formal accommodation.” It 
was no doubt true that “on his arrival in camp Count Simonich, 
witnessing the distress in which the Persian army was, did not 
think he ought to refuse his assistance to the Shah when that 
sovereign earnestly entreated him to examine the works of the 
siege/ 1 but “even if the city of Herat had been forced to open 
its gates,” our minister had suggested a pacific arrangement, 
by which “Herat would have been given over to Kohan Dil 
Khan, chief of Kandahar” — an arrangement which, “if it had 
actually taken place, would have had for its basis the indepen- 
dence of Afghanistan, by imposing upon the Shah the formal 
obligation in no way to assail the integrity of the country of 
which the Sirdars are actually in possession, nor the tranquillity 
of the tribes of which they are the chiefs.” With regard to M. 
Witkewitsch (Vikovich), his mission to Kabul “was simply 
occasioned by the mission of an agent whom Dost Muhammed 
Khan sent to us in 1837 to St. Petersburg, with the intention 
of forming commercial relations with Russia.” It had for its 
object “neither a treaty of commerce nor any political combina- 
tion whatever which a third power could have reason to com- 
plain of or to take umbrage at. It has produced and was intended 
to produce but one result— -that of making us acquainted with a 
country separated from our frontier by great distances, which 
oblige our government to increase our precautions, in order 
that the activity of our commerce should not run the risk of 
engaging there in ruinous enterprises, without having been 
enlightened beforehand as to the chances to which it might be 
exposed.” 

The strict accuracy and sincerity of this explanation were 
questionable, but an important step towards conciliation was 
made by the recall of Count Simonich, who was succeeded by 
Colonel Duhamel. Vikovich’s proceedings met with a! severer 
condemnation, and led to a more lamentable result. On report- 
ing himself after his return to St. Petersburg, Count Nesselrode 
refused to see him, and sent a message to the effect that he knew 
no Captain Vikovich, except an adventurer of that name, who, 
i^ was reported, had been lately engaged in some unauthorized 
intrigue at Kabul and Kandahar. The poor man, who had been 
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r anticipating praise and promotion, hastened home in a fit of 

despair and shot himself. Lord Palmerston had good reason to 
be satisfied with the result of his note. Besides procuring the 
dismissal of the offending ambassador, it had drawn forth from 
the Russian cabinet the strongest assurances that it . did not 
harbour any designs hostile to the interests of Great Britain in 
India, and had not changed the policy which in 1834 the two 
powers had agreed to adopt; and it therefore only remained to 
say that "if such shall continue to be the policy of Russia, and 
{ if her agents in the East shall faithfully obey their instructions, 

f there seems every reason to hope that nothing can hereafter 

I occur in those quarters that can be calculated to disturb the 

I good understanding between the two countries.” 

I In following out this correspondence between the two 

governments to its close, the order of time has been somewhat 
anticipated, and it will therefore be necessary to go back a little 
in order to resume the narrative of events in Afghanistan., Dost 
Muhammed had, as we have seen, given strong and unequivo- . 
cal proofs of his preference for a British alliance. His hope at 
I first was that he would be completely secured from foreign 

aggression, and that Peshawar, on which his heart was set, but 
which he had now no prospect of being able to reconquer, 
would be restored to the Afghan monarchy by an amicable 
arrangement. In this hope he was about to be grievously dis- 
appointed. Lord Auckland, though sufficiently alive to the 
j dangers with which India seemed to be threatened from the 

I west, was not yet prepared for more than friendly interference 

I for the purpose of repelling them, and was therefore determined 

I to avoid all entanglements which might oblige him to resort to 

I warlike measures. The utmost which he was prepared to offer 

| was advice to the Afghan chiefs, and in return for this he seems 

j to have thought it not unreasonable to expect that they would 

| devote themselves exclusively to British interests, and refrain 

I from forming any alliances that might be adverse to them. 

\ The unreasonableness of such an expectation was so obvious 

; that Burnes thought he might take it upon himself to ’ 

disregard it; and accordingly, on finding that the chiefs of 
Kandahar who had previously been on the point of forming an 
alliance with Muhammed Shah, might be tempted to break 
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with him, he did not hesitate to promise the protection of the 
British government against any attack to which they might 
thus expose themselves. His own account of the matter in a 
letter to a private friend is as follows: — “The chiefs of Kandahar 
had gone over to Persia. I have detached them, and offered 
them British protection and cash if they would recede, and 
Persia attacked them. I have no authority to do so; but am I 
to stand by and see us ruined at Kandahar?” He adds — “If the 
Persians move on Kandahar, I am off there with the Amir and 
his forces, and mean to pay the piper myself.” 

This was certainly a very extraordinary step to take without 
authority, and it cannot therefore excite much surprise to find 
that it was immediately repudiated.- Burnes’ letter intimating 
that it had been taken, was written on the 25th of December^ 
1837, and on the 20th of January, 1838, Lord Auckland, who 
was then at, Bareilly, on his way to Simla, intimated his displeas- 
ure by a letter from Mr. Macnaghten. “It is with great pain 
that his lordship must next proceed to advert to the subject of 
the promises which you have held out to the chiefs of Kandahar. 
These promises were entirely unauthorized by any part of your 
instructions. They are most unnecessarily made in unqualified, 
terms, and they would, if supported, commit the government 
on the gravest questions of policy. His lordship is compelled, 
therefore, most decidedly to disapprove them. He is only with- 
held from a direct disavowal of these engagements to the chiefs 
of Kandahar, because such disavowal would carry with it the 
declaration of a difference between you and your government, 
and might weaken your personal influence, and because events 
might in this interval have occurred which would render such a 
course unnecessary. But the rulers of Kandahar must not be 
allowed to rest in confidence upon promises so given, and 
should affairs continue in the same uncertainty as that .which 
prevailed at your last despatches, you will endeavour to set 
yourself right with the chiefs, and will feel yourself bound in 
good faith to admit that you have exceeded your instructions, 
and held out hopes which you find upon communication with 
your government cannot be realized.” Burnes thus admo- 
nished and censured had no .alternative but to retract his 
promises, and the Kandahar chiefs, throwing themselves once 
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more into the arms of Persia, concluded a treaty, which Count 
Simonich guaranteed, and the stipulations of which are des- 
cribed by Lord Palmerston, in a passage above quoted from his 
note, as “injurious and offensive to Great Britain.” 

While the friendly ties by which Burnes hoped to have bound 
the Kandahar chiefs were thus rudely snapped asunder. Lord 
Auckland pursued a course which almost looks as if it had been 
intended to produce a similar alienation in Dost .Muhammed. 
In the very letter in which Burnes was rebuked, he instructs 
him to deal summarily with the Amir, as if he were not an 
independent chief, but an humble dependant placed entirely at 
his mercy. "Should he,” says his lordship, “seek to retain the 
agent (Vikovich), and to enter into any description of political 
intercourse with him, you will give him distinctly to understand 
that your mission will retire; that your good offices with the 
Sikhs will wholly cease; and that, indeed, the act will be con-, 
sidered a direct breach of friendship with the British govern- 
ment. It has been before at different times stated to you, that 
the continuance of our good offices must be entirely dependent 
on the relinquishment by the Amir of alliances with any power 
to the westward.” Nothing could be more dictatorial, and if it 
was really wished to conciliate the Amir, nothing could be 
more preposterous than these instructions. For what were the 
good offices which his lordship was willing to undertake, and 
in return for which the Amir was to bind himself indissolubly 
to British interests; to forego all alliances with neighbouring 
powers, and as a necessary consequence incur their displeasure, 
and risk their vengeance? Nothing more than to endeavour to 
persuade Ranjit Singh to refrain from making war on Kabul — a 
thing for which at the time he had neither the inclination nor 
the means. The Afghans themselves ridiculed the very idea, 
and when such good offices were talked of, could scarcely refrain 
from showing that they considered themselves insulted. What 
then must have been the feelings of Dost Muhammed, when 
the same messenger who brought Burnes his letter of rebuke, 
put into his hands a letter from the governor-general to himself, 
couched in such terms as the foUowing?- A - t Tn regard to Peshawar, 
truth compels me to urge strongly on you t6 relinquish the idea 
of obtaining the government of that territory. From the gene- 
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rosity of his nature, and his regard for his old alliance with the 
British government, Maharaja Ranjit Singh has acceded to my 
wish, for the cessation of strife and the promotion of tranquillity, 
if you should behave in a less mistaken manner toward him. It 
becomes you to think earnestly on the mode in which you may 
effect a reconciliation with that powerful prince, to whom my 
nation is united by the direct bonds of friendship, and to 
abandon hopes which cannot be realized. The interference on 
your behalf, which my regard to yourself and for the Afghan 
people has led me to exercise, has hitherto protected you from 
the continuance of a war which would have been ruinous to 
you; and if you can establish equitable terms of peace with the 
Maharaja, you will enjoy, in a security which has long been 
unknown to you, ample means of dignity and honour, and the 
territory which is actually under your government. To lead 
you to hope for more than this would be to deceive you; and 
even for this object, though my good offices would be readily 
employed for you, I would always be careful so to act, as to 
consult the interests and honour, and obtain the concurrence 
of the Sikh sovereign, who is the firm and ancient ally of my 
country. I need not state to you that the English nation is 
faithful to Its engagements, and true to its. word. It is on this 
account that I have written plainly to you, that you may under- 
stand correctly the assistance which you may expect from me. 
This assistance also cannot be granted if you form any connec- 
tion with other powers unsanctioned by the government. If 
you wish for its countenance and friendship, you must repose 
confidence in its good offices alone. Should you be dissatisfied 
with the aid I have mentioned from this government, which is 
all I think can in- justice be granted; or should you seek con- 
nection with other powers without my approbation; Captain 
Burnes, and gentlemen accompanying him, will retire from 
Kabul, where his further stay cannot be advantageous; and I 
shall regret my inability to continue my influence in your favour 
with the Maharaja, I am persuaded that you will recognize the 
friendly feeling which has led me to state the truth to you, as 
you can guide your actions as you may consider most proper 
foV yourself/’ 

Every line of the above letter must have been gall and worm- 
wood. to Dost Muhammed, and it would not have been sur- 
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prising had he, on the spur of the moment, taken Lord Auckland’s 
superciliovs advice, and done what he must now have considered 
most proper for himself, by breaking off the negotiation with 
the British government. He acted with more moderation, and 
was cordially seconded by his brother Jabber Khan, who con- 
tinued to argue after Lord Auckland’s letter had made argument 
all but hopeless, and proved most convincingly that there was no 
proportion between what the British government offered and 
what was demanded in return for it. The whole letter, he said, 
betrayed great ignorance of the actual state of Afghanistan. The 
offer to restrain Ranj it Singh was worthless, since, so far from 
his seeking to attack Kabul, hostilities had been commenced 
by the Afghans, who, conceiving they had just ground of 
complaint, assumed the offensive. The British altogether over- 
rated the value of their offers, when they expected that in return 
for them the Afghans would form no friendly relations with 
Persia, Russia, Turkistan, &c. Were they in furtherance of 
British interests to make all these powers hostile, and yet receive 
no promise of protection against the hostility thus provoked? 
Well might he conclude, that “the value of the Afghans had 
indeed been depressed, and he did not wonder at the Amir’s 
disappointment.” 

XJp to this time, though the Amir had declined to dismiss 
Vikovich, he had refrained from giving him any public count- 
enance. He had, however, distinctly intimated to the British 
envoy, that the delay on the part of the governor-general to 
declare himself fully was exhausting his patience, and that as 
the interest which Russia had taken in him deserved acknow- 
ledgment, he was unable to wait longer than the vernal equinox. 
When Lord Auckland’s letter was delivered, the disappointment 
which it produced could not be mistaken. The Amir observed 
that “it was full of meaning;” that he would “reflect seriously 
on what best suited his interests, before he made any answer,” 
and “would send off an express to Kandahar, to take the counsel 
of his brothers on what so vitally concerned their common 
interest.” The delivery of Lord Auckland’s letter took place on 
the 23rd of February, 1838, and from that date Mr. Burnes must 
have seen that the fate of his mission was sealed. His impres- 
sions on the subject are given in a letter to Mr. Macnaghten, 
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dated 5th March: “From various quarters I have meanwhile 
heard that the ruler of Kabul is but ill disposed to meet govern- 
ment in its wishes; and the advice given to him by one of the 
first individuals whose counsel he sought was, that he should 
take the British government at their word, and dismiss their 
agent, since there was nothing now to be expected from his 
presence in Kabul. From the receipt of the governor-general’s 
letter to the present time nightly meetings have been held at the 
Bala Hissar; and the Amir has on more than one occasion given 
vent to very strong expressions, both as to his future proceedings, 
and the disappointment at the slight degree of appreciation 
entertained by government regarding. him. It seems very clear, 
though the final answer of Dost Muhammed Khan has nqt 
been received, that we have little hope of establishing a friendly 
connection with him on the terms wished by government.” 

The above letter had only been despatched when Mr. Burnes 
was visited by Jabber Khan, who came from the durbar with 
a string of propositions, embodying the terms on which, if then 
agreed to, the Amir would decide in favour of a British con- 
nection. They consisted chiefly “of a promise to protect Kabul 
and Kandahar from Persia; of the surrender of Peshawar by 
Ranjit Singh; of the interference of our government to protect 
at that city those who might return to it from Kabul, supposing 
it to be restored to Sultan Muhammed Khan.” The British 
envoy, as if he had now thoroughly imbibed the supercilious 
spirit of which Lord Auckland’s letter had set him the example, 
took high ground. “I at once informed theNawab that I would 
agree tp none of the terms proposed; that I was astonished 
to hear a race as illustrious as the Duranis, who had carried 
their sword to Ispahan and Delhi, imploring protection against 
Persia; that as for Peshawar, it belonged to our ancient ally the 
ruler of Lahore, and he alone could surrender it; and that as 
for protecting those who returned from, Kabul, supposing the 
Maharaja to make a settlement, it was an after concern which 
it was now useless to discuss, as well as the other matters stated, 
since the Amir seemed so little disposed to attend to the views 
of the British government, and, what was of more importance, 
his own interests.” Shortly after Jabber Khan’s departure, the 
envoy addressed a formal note to the Amir, in which, after 





affirming that the only object originally proposed in the corres- 
pondence opened with the British government, was 
ment with the Sikhs, whereas demands, “quite 
with the Sikhs” were now made, he stated that he “has no 
power or authority to speak on other matters, as is well known 
From his lordship’s letter, and he would therefore be deceiving 
the Amir by listening to them. Under these circumstances, as 
there is a Russian agent here, and he is detained by the 
request, it is clearly evident that the Amir does not approve 
the offers of the British, but seeks the aid of others; Mr. 
feels it due to himself and his government, to ask 
consequence to return to Hindustan.” 

The Amir, not yet prepared to relinquish the hope he 
so long entertained of an advantageous British connection, sent 
two counsellors on the following day with proposals “somewhat 
modified,” and “with many expressions of regret” at the resolute 
rejection of “all that had been urged.” Ultimately after a long 
discussion, Captain Burnes accepted the Amir’s invitation to 
visit him at the Bala Hissar in the evening. In his account of 
the interview he says, “I lost no time in entering upon business, 
and said I was sorry to hear he had not taken the governor- 
general’s letter in the spirit it was written, and that he had deemed 
it harsh, when the very fact of his lordship sending such a 
letter proved the interest taken in him, and that I had perused 
the document in English and Persian without finding a single 
expression to offend him. It was true it was a very explicit paper, 
but the Afghans were a nation famed for their straightforward 
proceedings, and it was most important to act toward him with 
a clear good faith, and let him know at once what might be 
expected of the British government.” The Amir’s reply consisted 
chiefly of a reiteration of his high admiration for the British 
government, and his willingness to make any sacrifice in order 
to secure its friendship. At last he even went so far as to say, 
“I throw myself upon the generosity of the Governor-general of 
India, and I rely on the sympathy which his lordship has 
expressed.” “On this,” says Burnes, “I congratulated the Amir 
on his having seen his own interest better than to permit of 
friendship being interrupted between him and a nation so well 
disposed towards him; but that it was now my duty to tell him 
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clearly what we expected of him, and what we could do in 
return. You must never receive agents from other powers, or 
have aught to do with them without our sanction; you must 
dismiss Captain Vikovich with courtesy; you must surrender all 
claim to Peshawar oh your own account, as that chiefship 
belongs to Maharaja Ranjit Singh; you must live on friendly 
terms with that potentate; you must also respect the independ- 
ence of Kandahar and Peshawar; and co-operate in arrange- 
ments to unite your family. In return for this I promise to 
recommend to the government that it use its good offices with 
its ancient ally, Maharaja Ranjit Singh, to remove present and 
future causes of difference between the Sikhs and Afghans at 
Peshawar, but as that chiefship belongs to the Maharaja, he 
may confer it on Sultan Muhammed Khan or any other Afghan 
whom he chooses, on his own terms and tribute, it being under- 
stood that such arrangement is to preserve the credit and honour 
of all parties.” 

Empty as these professions of friendship on the part of the 
British government must have appeared to the Amir, he had 
the policy to speak of them as important concessions, and to 
request that they mightbe immediately reduced to writing, in 
order that he might “fairly see what is expected, and what is 
to be done in return/’ No written document being given at the 
time, he sent two of his counsellors a few days after to renew his 
Request for it. It is difficult to see what use he could have made 
of it, but his anxiety made the British envoy suspicious, and he 
refused to commit himself. It is scarcely necessary to follow the 
negotiations further. On the 21st of March the Amir made 
apparently a last effort to gain over the governor-general to 
his views, by addressing him in a letter which, consisting chiefly 
of unmeaning phrases and compliments, may be regarded as 
an Afghan mode of intimating that the negotiation was at an 
end. He says indeed, “To make known objects in the hope 
of profit to those personages who can do some good to the man 
in want, is consistent with propriety. Your lordship is the 
source of generosity and favour; therefore I take the liberty to 
repeat my grievances/expecting that your lordship will release 
the Afghans from distress, and enlarge their possessions;” and 
he concludes with saying, “As I rely on your lordship’s favour. 
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I have freely laid open my feelings in the hope of better fortune, 
since delays raise up fear of danger/’ How little these expres- 
sions conveyed his real sentiments was made apparent only two 
days afterwards, when he paid Captain Burnes a visit, and 
talked in a tone which he had never used to him before. “He 
stated that he had been received by our government as no one; 
that his friendship was worth little; that he was told to consider 
himself fortunate at our preventing the Sikhs coming to Kabul, 
of which he himself had no fear; that he had applied to us for 
a cure of affairs in Peshawar, but our remedy was beyond his 
comprehension; and that though he felt honoured and grateful 
for the governor-general’s sending a mission to him, he had 
now lost every description of hope from us; that he saw little 
or no probable benefit to the Afghans as a people, and. less to 
himself.” To all this Burnes could only reply “that our govern- 
ment had no desire to guide him, and if he did not approve of 
its offers, he need not accept of them.” 

Though the crisis was now evidently approaching, the British 
mission lingered for another month, and on the 21st of April 
had the mortification of seeing the Russian agent in the 
ascendant. On that day “he was conducted through the streets 
of Kabul, and received a greater degree of respect than had 
hitherto been shown him.” On the following day, Burnes, still 
unwilling to believe that his mission was to terminate in failure, 
renewed his correspondence with the Amir, not, he says, “from 
any hope that advantages could be derived from it in my 
negotiations, but to place as distinctly as possible before him 
how much he might have himself to blame for what followed.” 
The Amir in his reply, which was returned on the following day, 
made no secret • of his intention to secure himself by new alli- 
ances. “Mankind,” he observed, “have no patience without 
obtaining their objects, and as my hopes on your government 
are gone, I will be forced to have recourse to other governments. 
It will be for the protection of Afghanistan to save our 
honour, and, God forbid, not from any ill design towards the 
British. He concluded thus; “In making friendship with any 
government my object will be a save and enlarge Afghanistan; 
and during these last seven months I have told you everything 
of note, and you know the good and bad. Now I have con- 
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signed myself to God, and in this no government can blame 
me. All the Afghans will be grateful to the government which 
obliges them. There is no more to say which is not said. If you 
like to speak in person, or examine all the correspondence that 
has passed between us, there will be no objection. I am very 
much obliged to you for the trouble you took to come so far. 
I expected very much from your government, and hoped for 
the protection and enlargement of Afghanistan; now I am 
disappointed, which I attribute not to the ill favour .of the 
English, but my own bad fortune. Creatures must rely on the 
Creator. 55 Burnes understood this letter, as it was obviously 
meant to be, “a clear dismissal of the mission. 55 On the 25th of 
April, he had by the Amir’s appointment his audience of leave; 
the following day he quitted Kabul, and by the 30th he had 
reached Jelalabad, from which he addressed a letter to Mr. 
Macnaghten, stating that he had received good information 
that the Amir had been constantly with Vikovich since he 
himself left, and repeating as his “most deliberate conviction, 
founded on much reflection regarding the passing events in 
Central Asia, that consequences of the most serious nature 
must in the end flow from them, unless the British government 
applies a prompt, active, and decided counteraction. 55 What 
this should be he does not venture to hint, but the subject was 
already engaging the earnest attention both of the Indian and 
the home governments. Their deliberations, almost uncon- 
sciously to themselves, gradually developed a gigantic scheme, 
which, neither founded in sound policy nor prosecuted with 
any due regard to the rights of other states, was justly punished 
by a disaster, to which the previous history of British India 
presents no parallel. Before entering on the details, some notice 
must be taken of the siege of Herat, and of the means by which 
that so-called key of India was prevented from falling into the 
hands of Persia. 


3 


Persia and Afghanistan 


J7NGOURAGED by the Russian, and regardless of the 
remonstrances of the British ambassador, Persia had again 
resolved on the siege of Herat. Haying made the necessary 
preparations, Muhammed Shah set out at the head of an army 
on the 23rd of July, 1837. The distance to be accomplished 
exceeded 600 miles, across a country of a difficult and forbid- 
ding character. His progress was therefore necessarily slow, 
and nearly three months elapsed before he reached Nishapur, 
still more than 200 miles to the north-west of Herat. As the 
difficulties of the country were however his only obstruction, 
he continued to advance, and in the beginning of November, 
having crossed the Afghan frontier, arrived at the fort of 
Ghorian, belonging to the Herati territory. This was considered 
a place of great strength, and having recently been garrisoned 
with a large body of picked trcops, was expected to make a 
protracted resistance. Through cowardice or treachery it proved 
otherwise, and Ghorian fell almost without a struggle. Elated 
with this success the Shah hastened forward, and on the 22nd 
of November took up a position before Herat on a plain at a 
short distance to the north-west. 

The city now about to be subjected to a siege, stands in an 
elevated but beautiful and fertile valley, 370 miles nearly due 
west of Kabul. Its population was estimated at only 45,000, but 
its position near the point where the great routes from Persia, 
Turkistan, and India intersect each other, added greatly to us 
importance, both commercial and military. Its means of 
resistance were not very formidable. The defences consisted 
chiefly of a broad and deep ditch, well supplied with water 
from springs, which being situated within the town itself, could 
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not be cut off; a mound, formed out of the materials obtained 
in excavating the ditch; a lofty wall of unburned brick crown- 
ing the mound, and a citadel, sufficiently strong to be capable 
of defence even if the city were taken. The wall was pierced 
by five gates, four of them giving access to as many leading 
thoroughfares. These intersected each other at a common 
centre, and thus left a large space which had a domed roof, 
and formed the terminus of the principal bazaars. The streets 
were narrow and filthy in the extreme. 

Prince Kamran, who had succeeded on the death of his 
father, was now sovereign of Herat. In early life he had 
repeatedly given proof of a cruel blood-thirsty temper, and as 
he advanced in years had added other vices, which made him 
still less capable of conducting the government. Indulgence in 
every species of debauchery had made him feeble and indolent, 
and thrown all real power into the hands of his prime minister. 
This was Yar Muhammed, a man of - no mean talents, but 
utterly , devoid of principle. His own interest was his only end, 
and his usual methods of promoting it were violence, oppression, 
and extortion. The inhabitants, while thus alienated from 
their rulers by misgovernment, were unhappily divided among 
themselves. Composed of different races, Afghans, Persians, 
Baluchis, &c., they had no common bond of union, and were 
even at deadly enmity on religious grounds, the two leading 
parties, though professed followers of Islamism, belonging to 
the hostile sects of Sunnis and Shias. In the quarrels and 
jealousies thus produced, the Afghans being the dominant race 
had greatly the advantage, and tyrannized without mercy. 

Where so much misgovernment and division prevailed, there 
was little reason to expect that Herat would make a successful 
defence, and the general impression therefore was that it would 
prove a comparatively easy conquest. It could only be on this 
ground that the British envoy, acting on instructions from 
home, had exerted himself to the utmost to prevent the Persian 
expedition from being undertaken. Not only had he remonstrat- 
ed with the Shah and his ministers in terms approaching to 
menace, but he had also entered into communication with 
Kamran, and urged him to save himself by timely concessions. 
The Her ati ruler, as if conscious of his inability to resist, had 
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voluntarily adopted this course, and seemed ready to sacrifice 
everything except the barren name of independence. This 
however was the very thing which the Shah, with a view 
apparently to the furtherance of other ambitious schemes he 
was meditating, was determined to wrest from him, and the 
negotiation, after promising a peaceful issue, was abruptly 
terminated. 

As soon as it became certain that the siege of Herat would 
be attempted, Yar Muhammed began to bestir himself, and 
even assumed a tone of defiance. In a letter addressed by him 
to Mr. M’Neill, now British envoy at Teheran, he says, 
“Should the Persian government evince any great desire to 
come to Herat, do not prevent the advance of the army, or 
take any trouble in the matter. It is an affair of no con- 
sequence. Let them come, in order that they may prove what 
they are able to do. May it please God the merciful, by 
grace and assistance of the Almighty, the steed of their wishes 
shall not accomplish the journey of their design.” Nor did 
he confine himself to mere boasting. Foraging parties, sent 
out into the surrounding districts, brought home abundant 
supplies of grain, and at the same time carried off or 
everything that might have been of advantage to 
army. Alliances Were formed with mountain tribes, and 
arranged for cutting off the Persian communications, 
defences, wherever they were dilapidated, were rapidly repaired, 
and everything wore the appearance of a vigorous defence. 
Among the circumstances which favoured it, one of the most 
important was the season at which the siege was about to 
undertaken. The climate of Heratj like that of Afgb 
generally, was too severe to render a winter campaign ad 
and yet the Shah had been so long detained on his 
that unless he could succeed by a sudden onset, of 
there was no probability, all his siege operations were to be com- 
menced and carried on amidst the frosts and snows of a 
and rugged mountain district. The obstacles with which the 
besiegers would on this account have to contend, were made 
apparent to themselves several days before they actually reached 
Herat. Their condition, while nine marches remained to be 
accomplished, is thus described by Mr. M’Neill, in a letter 


Lord Palmerston: “The whole of the provisions expected from 
the rear, and from the districts on the right of the line of 
march, did not exceed four days’ consumption; and every 
mile the army advanced was carrying it so much farther from 
the means of subsistence. The cold was already so great, that 
the men had begun to suffer from it, and a Persian gentleman, 
in writing to his father, states, that at night the cold was so 
intense, that in the morning people could neither use their 
hands nor articulate distinctly.” 

Notwithstanding actual and still greater foreseen difficulties, 
the Shah commenced operations with spirit. Having taken 
possession of all the gardens and inclosures to the west of the 
city, and obtained good cover among a cluster of ruins, from 
which the Afghans endeavoured in vain to dislodge them, the 
Persians broke ground, and by the 10th of December had 
advanced their trenches nearly to the edge of the ditch. Their 
artillery, however, the arm in which they were supposed to 
be most powerful, was productive rather of fear than of danger, 
and failed to make any impression which could be turned to 
account. After the first few days of terror, caused by the loud 
and constant firing and the frequent bursting . of shells in the 
heart of the city, the inhabitants gradually laid aside their 
fears, and recovered the presence of mind which they appeared 
at first to have lost. The garrison made bold and often success- 
ful sorties, and felt so confident of their ability to repel an 
assault, that three of the five gates remained open, for com- 
munication with the surrounding country, and even the cattle 
were sent out to pasture. The confidence thus inspired was 
owing in no small degree to the presence and. activity of a 
young English officer, Eldred Pottinger, who having been 
sent by his uncle, Colonel (afterwards Sir Henry) Pottinger, 
then resident in Sind, on an exploratory tour in Afghanistan, 
was fortunately in Herat when the Persians made their 
appearance before it. Having no official appointment, he had 
at first professed to be only a horse dealer, and had afterwards 
assumed the disguise of a Syed or Mussalman devotee. In 
Herat, less necessity was felt for concealing his real character, 
and he was permitted at his own request to pay a visit to Yar 
Muhammed, who, after giving him a cordial welcome, introduc* 
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ed him to his master. From that time he obtained a recognized 
footing in Herat, and determined to take an active part in the 
struggle in which it was about to be engaged. His courage 
and skill were immediately put in requisition, and it was not 
long before he had become, at least in regard to military 
matters, one of Yar Muhammed’s most influential advisers. 
As a lieutenant in the Bombay artillery, he had made himself 
well acquainted with siege operations, and was thus able to-, 
furnish the kind of information which the exigencies of the 
time required. 

The siege proved very desultory, and furnished few incidents 
worthy of detail. In the beginning of January, 1838, some alarm 
was caused in the city by the mining operations of the besiegers, 
but after means had been taken to counteract them the garrison 
took new courage, and even prepared to take the initiative. The 
first, proposal was to venture on a night attack. Owing to some 
mismanagement, after every preparation had been made, the 
intention was abandoned. The next proposal was to venture 
out by day, and risk a regular battle. This time it did not 
prove a feint. On the 26th of January, both cavalry and in- 
fantry, to the number of at least 7,000, marched out into the 
plain. The Persians at once accepted the challenge, and an 
encounter took place, which was continued with varying success 
throughout the day. No decisive result was gained, but as the 
Heratis obliged the enemy to abandon their outposts and 
remained in possession of the ground thus abandoned, they 
claimed, and had certainly the best title to claim the victory. 

The above encounter, or rather series of skirmishes, had 
gone far to prove that besiegers and besieged were pretty 
equally matched, and that time, rather than prowess, would 
ultimately determine the result. The siege accordingly continued 
in a very sluggish manner. The Shah indeed, who . had 
previously spurned everything like fair accommodation, now 
betrayed an anxiety to treat, and made various overtures, 
which were rejected as inadmissible. Active operations again 
seemed to be the only alternative; and a considerable advantage 
had been gained by the besiegers by the capture of a fortified 
post not more than 300 yards from the north-east angle of 
the fort, when Mr. M’Neill, the British envoy, arrived in the 


Persian camp. His object was to make a last effort at negotiation 
by offering to mediate between the combatants. He had an 
audience of the Shah on the 13th of April. It lasted two hours, 
and was so satisfactory that Mr. M’Neill took his leave under 
the impression that the Shah was really disposed to accept of 
the proffered mediation. At a subsequent audience he actually 
accepted it, and it was publicly announced on the 16th of 
April that deputies were about to proceed from the Persian 
camp into Herat to arrange the terms. It is difficult to believe 
that the Shah was sincere, for only two days after, the Persians 
opened their batteries with more fury than ever. 

This hostile proceeding, at the very time when friendly 
mediation was professedly accepted, must have made Mr. 
M’Neill very doubtful of ultimate success. He determined 
notwithstanding to persevere, and in the evening sent his 
deputy, Major Todd, to seek admission into Herat, for the 
purpose of explaining the proposed mediation. When the 
Persians from the trenches announced his approach, the Afghans 
replied with derision. Considering. the circumstances, the hour 
was ill-timed, and almost justified the answer returned by 
Yar Muhammed, that at that hour he would not allow the 
Shah himself to enter, but that the English deputy, on present- 
ing himself on the morrow at the south-east angle of the city, 
would be admitted. Very possibly there was a suspicion that the 
Persians wished to use the admission of Major Todd as a means 
of forcing an entrance for themselves, but Yar Muhammed 
himself gave the real explanation to Pottinger, when referring 
to the offered mediation, he said to Jhim, “Don’t be angry 
with me; I have thrown ashes on it and blackened its face 
myself.” His meaning he explained, by adding that he wished 
the Persians to understand that the Afghans trusted to their 
good swords, and did not want either Turks, Russians, or 
English to interfere. He was by no means sincere in this 
declaration, though he regarded it as a piece of good policy,, 
since it might tend to make the Shah lower his terms. 

Major Todd on the following morning made his appearance 
at the place indicated, and being at once admitted, was ushered 
into the presence of Kamran, . who received him with the. 
greatest, cordiality, and sent him back fully authorised to dec- 
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lare that he accepted of the mediation of the British minister. 
No sooner was Mr. M’Neill in possession of this authority than 
he deemed it necessary to have a personal interview with 
Kamran and his minister. It took place on the 21st of April, 
and was every way satisfactory, as the greatest readiness was 
expressed to ratify any agreement which he might judge 
expedient. Everything seemed now in propter train, when an 
unexpected visitor appeared on the scene and completely 
changed the aspect of affairs. Just as Mr. M’Neill left the 
Persian camp for Herat, Count Simonich arrived in it. The 
effect of his presence was at once seen. The Shah, retracting 
his previous consent to mediation, stated his ultimatum in such 
terms as the following: — “Either the whole people of Herat 
shall make their submission, or I will take possession of the 
fortress by force of arms, and make them obedient and sub- 
missive.” Under these circumstances, Mr. M’Neill contented 
himself with laying before the Shah a full statement of all the 
complaints which the British government had against him. Not 
only, though informed that it would be regarded as an act of 
hostility, had he persisted in commencing and carrying on the 
siege of Herat, but he had refused redress for gross insults which 
had been offered by his officers to members of the British 
mission. One of these, a courier, bearing letters from Herat to 
Teheran, addressed to Mr. M’Neill, had been seized, under 
pretext of his being a native Persian, searched, pillaged, and 
threatened with summary execution. These things, which the 
Shah had allowed to pass with impunity, though the guilty 
perpetrators were well known to him and might easily have 
been brought to justice, made it impossible that friendly rela- 
tions could any longer subsist between the two governments. The 
firmness of this language intimidated the Shah, and he again 
professed a willingness to do all that was asked of him; but 
after a course of vacillation, the Russians gained a complete 
ascendency, and Mr. M’Neill considered that he had no alter- 
native but to put his threat in execution. Accordingly, on the 
7th of June, he declared the British embassy to the Persian 
court at an end, and took his departure for the frontier. 

Meanwhile, under the auspices, and it is said also through 
the largesses of Count Simonich, the siege was prosecuted with 
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new vigour. The count himself personally superintended the 
operations, and Russian engineers conducted them. The ad- 
ditional skill and energy thus brought to bear upon the be- 
leaguered city greatly increased the miseries of its inhabitants, 
and the necessity of escaping from them by an acknowledg- 
ment of Russian supremacy as a preferable alternative to 
Persian domination, was openly discussed. Pottinger, whom 
Mr. M’Neill had authorised to act as British agent in Herat, 
having now an official position, had acquired an additional 
degree of influence, and showed as much political wisdom as 
courage in his manner of exercising it. The .struggle however 
seemed daily becoming more hopeless. In fair fight the Afghans 
were seldom worsted, and they had gallantly repulsed the only 
two assaults which had yet been attempted, but the most 
dangerous enemies were within — disease, famine, and general 
despondency. Encouraged by new prospects of success, the 
besiegers had resolved on one great effort. It was made on the 
24th of June, under the form of a general assault, embracing 
five points at once. Though sufficient warning had been given 
of its approach, no adequate effort had been made to meet it, 
and it had at first all the effect of a surprise. Ultimately, how- 
ever, the garrison, roused to redoubted efforts, repulsed the 
assaults at all points but one. In the mound on which the wall 
was reared were two fausse braies, an upper and a lower, which, 
though not considered important enough to be enumerated 
among the defences of the place, formed its best security during 
an actual assault. At one of the points attacked, the assailants 
forced their way into the lower fansje braie t and then pushing 
up the slope, carried the upper fausse braie , immediately beyond 
which was a practicable breach. Some of the storming party 
reached it, and the capture was on the point of being effected 
When the Afghan reserve arrived, renewed the conflict which 
other defenders had abandoned in despair, and drove back 
the assailants in confusion. The chief merit of this repulse 
undoubtedly belongs to Eldred Pottinger. The first noise of the 
assault had brought him and Yar Muhammed to the scene of 
action- Pottinger saw the extent of the danger, and, retaining 
all hi* coolness and presence of mind, pointed out what was 
necessary In. order to avert it. Yar Muhammed, on the other 
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hand, though his personal courage was undoubted, became, 
completely unmanned, and sat down as if in despair. Pottinger, 
seeing that all was' otherwise lost, succeeded in rousing him, 
and when he again lost heart, actually laid hold of him, and’ 
moved forward with him to the breach. There his presence and 
recovered energy once more changed the fortune of the day, 
and the Persians, repulsed at every point, retreated to their 
camp, with a loss which was estimated by Mr. M*Neill, from 
the best information he could obtain, at not less than 1 700 or 
1,800 men. 

The Persians, though they had well nigh succeeded in the 
assault, had suffered too severely to have any inclination to 
repeat it; and the Afghans, as if more frightened at the danger 
they had run thah elated at their success in repelling it, showed 
no inclination to assume the offensive. On both sides therefore 
active operations ceased. When at last this tacit armistice 
terminated, there was a greater inclination than before to listen 
to terms of accommodation. Could the Shah have maintained 
his ground and persisted in the blockade into which the siege 
had been virtually converted, the whole contest would have 
been reduced to a question of time— Which of the two parties 
would first have failed to obtain the necessary supplies of food 
and ammunition? It may seem that the besieged, cooped up 
within their walls, and threatened both with famine and pestil- 
ence, must have been compelled to succumb. On the other 
hand, the Shah had suffered severely in carrying on the siege. 
One winter, necessarily entailing the severest privations, had 
been endured, and midsummer had arrived without bringing 
any prospect of a successful issue. Numerous losses had been 
sustained in actual conflict, a still greater number by desertion 
and disease, and the communications with Persia were daily 
becoming more and more difficult by the pillaging hordes 
interposed, between it and the camp. The treasury too was 
exhausted, and the promises of Count Simonich to replenish it 
were too vague and uncertain to be trusted to. Under such 
circumstances, to continue the siege, even assuming it to be 
practicable was little short of madness. Sooner or later, dis- 
comfiture, if not absolute ruin, would ensue. Though unable 

to conceal the truth from himself, the Shah was too obstinate 
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to yield of his own accord, and incur the disgrace of raising 
the siege, but his anxiety for renewed negotiation proved how 
willing he would be of any decent pretext for withdrawing. 
With such a pretext he was now furnished. 

Previous to the departure of Mr. M’Neill from the Persian 
camp, the attention of the Indian government had been earn- 
estly directed to the siege of Herat, and to the supposed 
dangers to which its fall would expose our Indian empire. As 
early as the 1st of May, 1838, the governor-general in a letter 
addressed to Mr. M’Neill, after stating his belief “that the 
state of our relations with Persia is at the present moment 
exceedingly critical,” suggested that it might prove of “very 
essential aid” to his negotiations, “were as many cruisers as 
can be saved for the service, together with a regiment of 
native infantry, despatched to the Persian Gulf to hold them- 
selves in readiness for any service” on which ft might be 
deemed expedient to employ them, “with a view to the 
maintenance of our interests in Persia.” Without waiting for an 
answer, Lord Auckland had at once acted on this suggestion, 
by instructing the Bombay government to fit out and despatch 
the proposed expedition, “at the earliest practicable period.” 
Little time was lost, and on the 19th of June the expedition 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Bushire, and landed the troops, 
amounting in all to 387, on the island of Karrak. No opposition 
was offered, the governor on being informed “that the British 
government had sent up a body of troops upon a special 
service, and that the island of Karrak, on account of the 
salubrity of its climate, had been chosen for their place of 
residence,” simply replying, “that the island, its inhabitants, 
and everything it contained, were entirely at our disposal.” 
Some additional troops and stores were afterwards landed, but 
the so-called demonstration continued to be to the last a very 
paltry affair. Such however was not the opinion formed of it by 
those who only heard of it at a distance, and it was generally 
spoken of as a serious and formidable invasion, which had prob- 
ably for its object the overthrow of the existing Persian dynasty. 

The Shah, in one of the last interviews which Mr. M’Neill 
had with him before quitting the camp, had offered to raise the 
siege of Herat and conclude a treaty with its ruler, provided 
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lie was furnished “with such a reason for concluding that 
arrangement, as might enable him to relinquish with honour 
the enterprise in which hie was engaged,” and he himself pro- 
posed “that the British government should threaten him if he 
did not return,” and “that this threat should be conveyed in 
writing, that he might have it in his power to show the docu- 
ment as an evidence that he had not lightly abandoned the 
expedition he had undertaken.” The document furnished by 
Mr* McNeill, in compliance with this request, was entitled, 
“Memorandum of the demands of the British government, 
presented to the Shah,” and was in the following terms: — “1st, 
That the Persian government shall conclude an equitable 
arrangement with the government of Herat, and shall cease to 
weaken and disturb these countries. 2nd, That the, Persian 
government, according to the stipulations of the general treaty, 
shall conclude a commercial treaty with Great Britain, and that 
it shall place the commercial agents of Great Britain on the. 
same footing with respect to privileges, &c., as the consuls of 
other powers. 3rd, That the persons who seized and ill-treated 
Ali Muhammed Beg, a messenger of the British mission, shall 
be punished, and that a firman shall be issued, such as may 
prevent the recurrence of so flagrant a violation of the laws 
and customs of nations. 4th, That the Persian government shall 
publicly abandon the pretension it has advanced, to a right to 
seize and punish the Persian servants of the British mission, 
without reference to the British minister. 5th, That the 
governor of Bushire, who threatened the safety of the British 
resident there, shall be removed; that the other persons con- 
cerned in that transaction shall be punished, and that measures 
shall be taken to prevent the recurrence of such proceedings.” 
On receiving this document, the Shah at once, and with some 
reason, declared that it “was not what he wanted” — a variety 
of other matters had been introduced into it, whereas, “what 
he required was, a single statement on the subject of Herat, on 
a small bit of paper which he could carry about with him, and 
show to every one — not a great paper like that.” The demons- 
tration in the Persian Gulf being certainly much stronger than 
any written threat, might well supply its place, and the Shah’s 
answer therefore was, “We consent to the whole of the demands 




of the British government. We will not go to war. Were it not 
for the sake of their friendship, we should not return from 
before Herat. Had we known that our coming here might risk 
the loss of their friendship, we certainly would not have come 
at all/* This answer was given on the 14th of August, 1838, 
but hostilities were to some extent persisted in till the 9th of 
September, when the siege was finally raised, and the Persian 
army, baffled and dispirited, commenced its march homewards. 

The demonstration in the Persian Gulf was only a first, and 
a comparatively insignificant step in the warlike policy which 
Lord Auckland was now prepared to pursue. In a minute dated 
12th May, 1838, after referring to a letter to the secret com- 
mittee, in which he had intimated his intention not to oppose 
the advance of Persia upon Kandahar and Kabul, whether by 
arms or money, he virtually retracted the intimation. “Circum- 
stances,** he says, “have occurred which may materially 
modify my views, for Russian agents have now put themselves 
prominently forward in aid of the designs of Persia, and we 
could scarcely with prudence allow this new and more formid- 
able element of disorder and intrigue to be established, with- 
out opposition, on our frontiers/* In a letter to the secret 
committee only ten days later in date than the above minute, 
he tells them “that the emergency of affairs may compel me to 
act without awaiting any intimation of your views upon the events 
which have recently occurred in' Persia and Afghanistan,” 
and, moreover, that “in anticipation of the possibility of such 
a contingency, I have deemed it expedient to put matters in 
train by previous negotiation, in order to render whatever 
measures of direct interference I may be obliged to adopt as 
effective as possible/* 

The negotiation above referred to as intended “to put 
matters in train,*’ was a mission by Mr. Macnaghten, the 
political secretary of government to Lahore. The instructions 
given to Mr. Macnaghten, composed apparently by Mr. Henry 
Torrens/ who, as deputy-secretary, had remained with the 
governor-general, are in a style of unusual grandiloquence. In 
the extract printed by government by order of the House of 
Commons, they commence thus:— “In any discussion upon the 
present policy of the Indian government, you may remark that 
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| the governor-general has no appetite for wars and conquest; 

I that the boundaries of the East Indian empire have seemed to 

I him to be amply extensive; that he would rather conquer the 

jungle with the plough, plant villages where tigers have posses- 
sion, and spread commerce and navigation upon waters which 
have hitherto been barren, than take one inch of territory from 
his neighbours, or sanction the march of armies for the acquis- 
ition of kingdoms; yet that he feels strong in military means, 
and that with an army of 100,000 men under European 
officers in Bengal, and with 100,000 more whom he might call 
to his aid from Madras and Bombay, he can with ease repel 
every aggression and punish every enemy.” Such being the 
case, it might have been supposed that the governor-general 
deemed it unnecessary to give himself any concern with what 
might be passing beyond his own frontier, and had therefore 
instructed Mr. Macnaghten to intimate to Ranjit Singh that 
he was determined not to interfere in any way with Afghanistan. 
The chiefs must settle their feuds in their own way, and the 
monarch of Lahore was welcome to conquer them if he could. 
In the extract of the instructions printed by government, there 
is nothing to show that this was not their purport, but in the 
additional extract given by Mr. Kaye from the MS. records, 
in his excellent History of the War in Afghanistan , more explicit 
information is afforded, and we gain an insight into the kind 
of policy which was about to be adopted. After listening 
I to all the Maharaja “has to say,” or “in the event of his 

showing no disposition to commence the conference,” you 
can, continues Mr. Torrens, “state to him the views of your 
own government.” These views embraced two alternative 
courses of proceeding. The one “that the treaty formerly 
executed between his highness and Shah Shuja should be 
recognized by the British government,” and that “whilst the 
Sikhs advanced cautiously on Kabul, accompanied by British 
agents, a demonstration should be made by a division of the 
British army occupying Shikarpur, with Shah Shuja in their 
company, to whom the British government would advance 
money to enable him to levy troops and purchase arms.” The 
other course was “to allow the Maharaja to take his own course 
against Dost Muhammed Khan, without any reference to us.” 
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Ranjit Singh, when the two courses were submitted to hirq, 
had no difficulty in arriving at a decision. Independent action 
he would have nothing to do with, and the plan by which he 
was to act in concert with the British government was the only 
one which he could think of adopting. Notwithstanding this 
verbal acceptance, which was given on the 3rd of June, 1838, 
the terms of the treaty-, called tripartite, because Ranjit Singh, 
Shah Shuja, and the British government, represented by the 
governor-general, were parties to it, were not arranged without 
considerable difficulty. The Sikhs were constantly grasping 
at new advantages, and did not desist till a significant hint 
had been given that the British government might think it 
necessary to act independently. Even Shah Shuja, when the 
proposed arrangements were submitted” to him, though he was 
naturally delighted at the prospect of regaining a throne, from 
which he had to all appearance been finally excluded, could not 
help remonstrating against the lion’s share set apart for Ranjit 
Singh. Not only was he to be guaranteed in Peshawar, and 
all the other districts which he had wrested from Afghanistan, 
but in the event of his assisting the Shah with an auxiliary 
force, he was to have an equal half of whatever booty might 
be acquired from the Barukzyes, and was moreover to receive 
an annual payment from Kabul of two lacs of rupees. The 
claim to booty was scarcely reasonable, as, on the assumption 
of Shah Shuja’s right to the throne, the Barukzyes were his 
subjects, and possessed no property which was not already at . 
his sovereign disposal; the annual payment was still more 
objectionable, not so much; on account of its amount as because 
it implied degradation. The King of Kabul had hitherto been 
an independent sovereign, but now this annual payment, though 
it purported to be made in consideration of a body of at least 
5,000 men being employed to reinstate the Shah, and afterwards 
kept ready for his service, would be regarded, and would be 
in fact to all intents and purposes, a payment of tribute. While 
thus curtailed by the encroachments of the Sikhs, the kingdom of 
Kabul was to be still farther diminished, as one of the new art- 
icles inserted in the tripartite tr eaty expressly stipulated that when 
Shah Shuja “shall have succeeded in establishing his authority 
in Afghanistan, he shall not attack or molest his nephew, the 
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ruler of Herat, in possession of the territories now subject to 
his government.” On all these accounts the joy of Shah Shuja 
at the prospect which had unexpectedly opened upon him, was 
not without mixture, and he therefore submitted a written state- 
ment of the points on which he deemed it necessary to obtain 
satisfaction from the British government. A few concessions were 
in consequence made, and the treaty was formally concluded. 

Negotiation being now terminated, it became necessary to 
prepare for action. Shah Shuja was naturally anxious that not 
a day should be lost. While a mere pensioner at Ludhiana, and 
a mission was in Kabul conferring with Dost Muhammed, he 
had been interdicted from corresponding with those of his 
former subjects who might still be disposed to adhere to him. 
This interdict was now removed, and he began to circulate letters 
for the purpose of ascertaining the amount of support on which, 
he might calculate. The answer was so favourable that he had 
little difficulty in flattering himself, and even inspiring others, 
with the hope that thousands were ready to flock to his standard. 
One fear only haunted him, and it was that others would 
attempt to do the work for him, instead of allowing him to 
achieve it for himself. His countrymen were too proud and 
jealous of their independence to tolerate a foreign invader, and 
therefore it was essential, if not to his success, at least to the 
future stability of his government, that he should make his ap- 
pearance in Afghanistan at the head of an army which he could 
call his own, because raised by him, paid by him, and comman- 
ded in his name. The first thing necessary therefore was to 
commence the formation of such an army. This was no easy 
task. Money being supplied in abundance, there was no lack of 
recruits, but the great difficulty was to make it appear that they 
were in any sense the troops of Shah Shuja. The work of raising 
and disciplining them was necessarily committed io British 
officers, who were alone capable of performing it, while the small 
proportion which the natives of Afghanistan bore to the whole 
mass collected, made it ludicrous to speak of it as an Afghan 
force. Shah Shuja, who was well aware, and had distinctly 
declared that “the, fact of his being upheld by foreign force 
alone could not fail to detract, in a great degree, from his dignity 
and consequence,” did his best to save appearances by taking 
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an open and active part in whatever related to the organization 
of his army, by appearing often on parade, where the honours 
due to sovereignty were regularly paid to him, and by causing 
all proceedings of a military nature to be formally and ostentati- 
ously reported to him. These semblances, however, imposed 
upon no one; the real fact was too apparent; and the new. levies, 
having nothing of a national character belonging to them, 
continued to be regarded as his only by a misnomer. They would 
still therefore have been detested by the Afghans as foreign 
intruders, even if they had been able by themselves alone to 
carry him in triumph to Kabul. Of this, however, they were 
totally incapable, and it soon became manifest that success was 
hopeless, unless the British, instead of acting merely as auxilia- 
ries, were prepared to bear the brunt of the contest. 

The governor-general, when he gave the instructions to Mr. 
Macnaghten, did not seem to contemplate the employment of 
British troops further than to make a demonstration by occupy- 
ing Shikarpur. Sir Henry Fane, the commander-in-chief, who 
had a better knowledge of the nature of the hostilities about to 
be waged, insisted that the expedition should be on an adequate 
scale, and that for this purpose a complete and formidable army 
was absolutely required. His opinion prevailed, and accordingly 
“the army of the Indus” began to be talked of. Shah Shuja and 
his levies were still to take the lead, but a British army, following 
close upon their steps, was to cross the Indus and direct its march 
upon Kandahar. The preparations were accordingly commenced 
on this magnified scale, and in August, 1838, the different regi- 
ments intended to be employed were warned for field service. Both 
the Bengal and the Bombay presidencies were to furnish quotas. 
The army of the former, under the personal command of Sir 
Henry Fane, was to rendezvous at Karnal, situated near the 
right bank of the Jamuria, about seventy-eight miles north of 
Delhi. The Bombay army, under the command of Sir John 
Keane, was to be conveyed by sea to the coast of Sind, and 
then proceed upwards along the Indus to effect a junction with 
the Bengal army. 

Though these preparations had been begun, Lord Auckland 
had not yet communicated his intentions explicitly to the home 
authorities. This was now done in a letter to the secret com 
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mittee, dated 13th August, 1838. Knowing generally the views 
entertained by the British ministry, he had good ground for 
anticipating their approval, but deemed it necessary notwith- 
standing to enter at some length into a justification of his new 
policy. “Of the course about to be pursued,” he says, “there 
cannot exist a reasonable doubt. We owe it to our own safety 
to assist the lawful sovereign of Afghanistan in the recovery 
of his throne. The welfare of our possessions in the East re- 
quires that we should, in the present crisis of affairs, have a 
decidedly friendly power on our frontiers; and that we should 
have an ally who is interested in resisting aggression and estab- 
lishing tranquillity, in place of a chief seeking to identify 
himself with those whose schemes of aggrandizement and con- 
quest are not to be disguised. The Barukzye*. chiefs, from their 
disunion, weakness, and unpopularity, were ill-fitted, under any 
circumstances, to be useful allies, or to aid us in our just and 
necessary views of resisting encroachment from the westward.” 
Referring afterwards to the great expense that will necessarily 
be incurred, he thinks this consideration must “be held com- 
paratively light when contrasted with the magnitude of the 
object to be gained,” and then speaks of his own responsibility. 
“I have acted in a crisis which has suddenly arisen, and at -a 
period when appearances in every quarter were the most 
threatening to the tranquillity of the British Indian empire, in 
the manner which has seemed to me essential to insure the 
safety, and to assert the power and dignity of our government. 
I have, in adopting this step, been deeply sensible of the res- 
ponsibility which it places on me; but I have felt, after the 
most anxious deliberation, that I could hot otherwise acquit 
myself of my trust.” On this subject of responsibility it may 
suffice here to mention that the mind of the governor-general 
must soon have been set at Jest. Sir John Hobhouse, now Lord 
Broughton, stated in the House of Commons, when the expedi- 
ency and justice of the Afghan war were strongly questioned, 
that Lord Auckland “must not bear the blame of the measure; 
it was the policy of the government; and he might mention 
that the despatch which he wrote (he was then president of the 
Board of Control), stating his opinion of the course that ought 
to be taken in order to meet expected emergencies, and that 
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written by Lord Auckland, informing him that the expedition 
had already been undertaken, crossed each other on the way.” 

After the above communication to the British government, 
another of great importance still remained to be made. It was 
necessary that there should be no misapprehension in any 
quarter as to the grounds and objects of this new war. This 
could only be provided against by a full exposition made patent 
to all the world, and accordingly, on the 1st of October, 1838, 
a document, since designated the “Simla manifesto,” was pub- 
lished under the more modest title of “Declaration on the part 
of the right honourable the Governor-general of India.” Its 
length will not allow us to give it in full, but its importance in 
itself, the discussion which it originated, and the historical • 
interest which still attaches to it, will not allow it to be passed 
over slightly. Its object, as announced in its first paragraph, 
was publicly to expound the “reasons” which have led to the 
“important measure” of directing “the assemblage of a British 
force for service across the Indus.” After referring to the trea- 
ties made in 1832 with the rulers along the line of that river, 
and which had for their object, by opening its navigation, “to 
facilitate the extension of commerce, and to gain for the British 
nation in Asia that legitimate influence which an interchange 
of benefits would naturally produce,” it proceeds to notice the 
mission of Captain Burnes to Kabul. The original objects of 
this mission were purely commercial, and contemplated nothing 
further than inviting “the aid of the de facto rulers of 
Afghanistan to the measures necessary for giving full effect to 
those treaties.” Before the mission had reached its destination, 
intelligence arrived that “the troops of Dost Muhammed Khan 
had made a sudden and unprovoked attack on those of our 
ancient ally, Maharaja Ranjit Singh,” and there was therefore 
reason to apprehend that “the flames of war being once kindled 
in the very regions in which we were endeavouring to extend 
our commerce, the peaceful and beneficial purposes of the British 
government would be altogether frustrated.” The governor 
general, “to avert a result so calamitous,” authorized an intima- 
tion to Dost Muhammed, that “if he would evince a disposition 
to come to just and reasonable terms,” he would exert his good 
offices “for the restoration of an amicable understanding between 
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the two powers.” The result was that the Maharaja, “with 
the characteristic confidence which he has uniformly placed in 
the faith and. friendship of the British nation,” consented that 
“in the meantime, hostilities on his part should be suspended,” 
Subsequently it became known to the governor-general that 
the Persians were besieging Herat, and that “intrigues were 
actively prosecuted throughout Afghanistan for the purpose of 
extending Persian influence and authority to the banks of, and 
even beyond the Indus.” Meanwhile, the mission to Kabul was 
spending much time “in fruitless negotiation.” Dost Muhammed, 
relying “upon Persian encouragement and assistance,” urged 
“the most unreasonable pretensions” in regard to the Sikhs, 
“avowed schemes of aggrandizement and ambition injurious 
to the security and peace of the frontiers of India, and “openly 
threatened, in furtherance of those schemes, to call in every 
foreign aid which he could command,” making it evident that 
“so long as Kabul remained under his government, we could 
f never hope that the tranquillity of our neighbourhood would 

be secured, or that the', interests of our Indian empire would 
be preserved inviolate.” Returning to the siege of Herat, the 
governor-general’s declaration proceeds as follows:—“The siege 
y of that city has now been carried on by the Persian army for 

many months. The attack upon it was a most unjustifiable and 
i cruel aggression, perpetrated and continued, notwithstanding 

the solemn and repeated remonstrances of the British envoy at 
j the court of Persia, and after every just and becoming offer of 

{ accommodation had been made and rejected. The besieged have 

behaved with a gallantry and fortitude worthy of the justice 
of their cause; and the governor-general would yet indulge the 
hope that their heroism may enable them to maintain a successful 
i defence until succours shall reach them from British India.” 

j While Persia has thus been evincing her hostility so as to com- 

pel the cessation of all friendly intercourse with her government, 

| the chiefs of Kandahar, brothers of Dost Muhammed, “have 

avowed their adherence to the Persian policy.” In this crisis of 
affairs, while the governor-general “felt the importance of 
taking immediate measures for arresting the rapid progress of 
foreign intrigue and aggression towards our own territories,” 
his attention was naturally drawn “to the position and claims 


of Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk, a monarch who, when in power, had 
cordially acceded to the measures of united resistance to exter- 
nal enmity, which were at that time judged necessary by the 
British government, and who, on his empire being usurped by 
its present rulers, had found an honourable asylum in the 
British dominions/’ Though aware “that the Barukzye chiefs, 
from their disunion and unpopularity, were ill fitted, under any 
circumstances, to be useful allies,” yet, so long as they refrained 
from proceedings injurious to our interests and security, the 
British government acknowledged and respected their authority. 
Now, however, a different policy is indispensable, and we must 
have on our western frontier “an ally who is interested in resist- 
ing aggression and establishing tranquillity, in the place of 
chiefs ranging themselves in’ subservience to a hostile power, 
and seeking- to promote schemes of conquest and aggrandize- 
ment.” The governor-general therefore “was satisfied that a 
pressing necessity as well as every consideration of policy and 
justice warranted us in espousing the cause of Shah Shuja-ul- 
Mulk, “whose popularity throughout Afghanistan” has been 
proved “by the strong and unanimous testimony of the best 
authorities.” After this determination it seemed “just and pro- 
per, no less from the position of Maharaja Ranjit Singh than 
from his undeviating friendship towards the British government, 
that his highness should; have the offer of becoming a party to 
the contemplated operations,” and the result has been “the 
Conclusion of a triplicate treaty by the British government, the 
Maharaja, and Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk, whereby his highness is 
guaranteed in his present possessions, and has bound himself 
to co-operate for the restoration of the Shah to the throne of 
his ancestors.” The declaration next refers to various points 
which had been adjusted, and promises that “a guaranteed 
independence will, upon favourable conditions, be tendered to 
the Amirs of Sind,” and that “the integrity of. Herat, in the 
possession of its present ruler, will be fully respected.” From 
all these measures, “completed or in progress, it may reasonably 
be hoped that the general freedom and security of commerce 
will be promoted; that the name and just influence of the British 
government will gain their proper footing among the nations 
of Central Asia; that tranquillity will be established upon the 
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most important frontier of India; and that a lasting barrier will 
be raised against hostile intrigue and encroachment/’ The con- 
cluding paragraph of the declaration is not unworthy of being 
quoted verbatim '. — 

“His majesty Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk will enter Afghanistan, sur- 
rounded by his own troops, and will be supported against foreign 
interference and factious opposition by a British army. The 
governor-general confidently hopes, that the Shah will be speedi- 
ly replaced on his throne by his own subjects and adherents; 
and when once he shall be secured in power, and the indepen- 
dence and integrity of Afghanistan established, the British army 
will be withdrawn. The governor-general has been led to these 
measures by the duty which is imposed upon him, of providing 
for the security of the possessions of the British crown; but he 
rejoices that in the discharge of his duty he will be enabled to 
assist in restoring the union and prosperity of the Afghan people. 
Throughout the approaching operations, British influence will . 
be sedulously employed to further every measure of general 
benefit, to reconcile differences, to secure oblivion of injuries, 
and to put an end to the distractions by which for so many 
years the welfare and happiness of the Afghans have been im- 
paired. Even to the chiefs, whose hostile proceedings have 
given just cause of offence to the British government, it will 
seek to secure liberal and honourable treatment on their 
tendering early submission, and ceasing from opposition to the 
course of measures which may be judged the most suitable for 
the general advantage of their country.” 

To the declaration was appended a list of appointments, of 
which it is necessary only to notice that of Mr. Macnagh ten, 
secretary to government, who was to “assume the functions of 
envoy and minister on the part of the government of India at 
the court of Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk,” and that of Captain Burnes, 
who was to “be employed, under Mr. Macnaghten’s directions, 
f as envoy to the chief of Kelat or other states.” The former 

| appointment must have been conferred in accordance with Mr. 

\ Macnaghten’s wishes, and may be considered as an instance of 

j that vaulting ambition, which too often tempts men to quit the 

\ station for which they are best qualified, and grasp at another, 

\ for which they are totally unfitted by nature or experience. The 
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second appointment was not accepted without some degree of 
reluctance, and was regarded as less an honour than a dis- 
appointment. Captain Burnes, in writing to a friend on the 
subject of the ‘‘grand campaign/’ which, on his return from 
Kabul, he had been invited to assist in planning, says, “What 
exact part I am to play I know not, but if full confidence and 
hourly consultation be any pledge I am to be chief. I can plainly 
tell them, it is cut Coesar out nullus , and if I get not what I have 
a right to, you will soon see me en route to England.” Of course: 
the appointment he meant was that of political chief. Instead 
of this, to be gazetted as only a subordinate envoy to a com- 
paratively insignificant khanat of Baluchistan, or “other states,” 
so little known or thought of that a name could not be given 
to them, was such a descent, that he did not hesitate to express 
his dissatisfaction. Lord Auckland succeeded in soothing him 
by promises, which though vague were understood to mean, 
that after seating Shah Shuja at Kabul, Mr. Macnaghten would 
return to his former office, and be succeeded by him in the 
chiefship. To such an arrangement Burnes was the more easily 
reconciled, because, as he himself expressed j.t, “I am not sorry 
to see Dost Muhammed ousted by another hand than mine.” 
Why so? Obviously because he felt that Dost Muhammed did not 
deserve the treatment to which he was about to be subjected. 

This opinion was shared by many besides Captain Burnes, 
and was one cause of the severe criticism which the Simla 
manifesto provoked, and which, it must be confessed, it was ill 
fitted to bear. According to the governor-general, the Sikhs, 
who had seized Peshawar as they had previously seized 
Kashmir, by gross treachery, were entirely in the right; the 
Afghans, in endeavouring to regain it, were wholly in the wrong; 
and the only thing wanting to insure peace was, that Dost 
Muhammed “should evince a disposition to come to just and 
reasonable terms with the Maharaja.” So far from evincing such 
a disposition, his troops “had made a sudden and unprovoked 
attack on those of our ancient ally,” and he persisted “in urging 
the most reasonable pretensions” — pretensions so unreasonable, 
that the governor-general could not, “consistently with justice 
and his regard for the friendship of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, be the 
channel of submitting them to the consideration of his highness.” 
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These statements of the manifesto are absolutely preposterous, § 

They are not only not in accordance with fact, but fly in the very 
face of it, and therefore in so far as the determination to oust 
Dost Muhammed was founded on them, they can only be view- 
ed as false pretexts, framed for the purpose of perpetrating 
gross injustice. The next charge which the manifesto brings 
against Dost Muhammed is, if possible, still more unfounded. 

“He avowed schemes of aggrandizement and ambition;” he 
“openly threatened, in furtherance of those schemes, to call in 
every foreign aid which he could command,” and “ultimately, 
he gave his undisguised support to the Persian designs in 
Afghanistan.” Where does all this appear? Certainly not in any 
part of the correspondence giving an account of the proceed- 
ings of the mission. He certainly desired the restoration of 
Peshawar, but he was willing to accept it however hampered it 
might be by conditions. He had no wish to go to war for it. On 
the contrary, he confessed that he had no forces to cope with 
those of Ranjit Singh, and therefore implored the friendly 
offices of the governor-general to procure it for him by ami- 
cable arrangement. What was the answer? Ranjit Singh, having 
gained possession of Peshawar, means to keep it, and you must 
cease to hope that it ever can become yours. There the matter 
rested. But he threatened to call in every foreign aid he could 
command. Where again does this appear? He courted an alliance | 

with the British government, and was so eager to obtain it, that 
so long as there was the least hope of success, he turned a deaf 
ear to all the flattering promises of Persian and Russian agents. 

Only give me a little encouragement, is his language to the 
governor-gCneral. I wish no friendship but yours; only assure 
me that if the Persian or any other western power attack me, 

I I may rely on your protection. Look again at the answer. 

You should be ashamed to ask protection against the Persians, 
as you should be able enough to protect yourself. At all events, 

[ the British government will not promise to protect you. It will J 

r only promise to intercede with Ranjit Singh not to resume hostil- j 

f ities, and in return for this act of friendship, it expects that you will 

| form no alliance without its sanction, and in particular that you | 

I will forthwith dismiss the Russian agent, and reject all Persian 1 

j; overtures. Were not all this contained in the published corres- 

.. ■ i| 

. ' | 
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pondence, it would scarcely be possible to believe that these 
were the only terms which the governor- general offered. Dost 
Muhammed, on being guaranteed from an attack by Ranjit 
Singh, a favour which, as no such attack was apprehended, was 
absolutely worthless, was to bind himself hand and foot to the 
British government, and fight its battles single-handed, by 
interposing his territories as a barrier between Persia and India. 
The hostility of Persia and of Russia he would thus almost 
to a certainty provoke, but, be this as it may, he must not 
expect the least assistance. Nothing can be more monstrous 
than the terms thus offered to Dost Muhammed, unless it be 
the complaint of the manifesto, that “ultimately,” on finding 
himself dealt with in this grossly unfair and niggardly spirit, 
“he gave his undisguised support to the Persian designs.” 

The case which the manifesto sought to establish against 
Dost Muhammed having completely broken down, the measures 
founded upon it admit of no justification, and it is therefore 
the less necessary to enter into any detailed examination of 
the other grounds on which the governor-general attempts to 
justify his projected invasion of Afghanistan, and subversion 
of its existing- government. The only points deserving of notice 
are the assertions of the manifesto respecting the siege of 
Herat, and the expediency of setting up Shah Shuja. The 
attack upon Herat is described as “a most unjustifiable and 
cruel aggression.” The meaning must be that the ruler of 
Herat had done nothing to provoke it, and that on the part 
of the Persians it was "perpetrated and continued” in mere 
wantonness, without the shadow of an excuse. This view is by 
no means correct, and is totally at variance with numerous 
statements contained in the correspondence relating to Persia 
and Afghanistan presented to parliament, and ordered to be 
printed in 1839. In a memorandum submitted by Mr. Ellis to 
Lord Palmerston in the beginning of 1836, he acknowledges 
that the conduct of Kamran in violating his engagements with 
the Persian government "has given the Shah a full justification 
for commencing hostilities,” So indisputable does he hold the 
fact to be, that in a letter to Kamran himself he tells him he 
"has learned with extreme sorrow that in consequence of failure 
in the performance of engagements,” the Shah "intends to seek 
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redress by force of arms, and to invade the territory of Herat,” 
and he therefore, both as a friend and “as the representative of 
the British government,” strongly advises him to avert the 
calamities of war, by sending a proper person to the Shah, “both 
to compliment his majesty on his succession, and to assure him 
that all the engagement which he has contracted shall without 
further delay be completely fulfilled.” Mr. M’Neill, who 
succeeded Mr. Ellis, took the same view, and expressed it still 
more strongly. In a despatch to Lord Palmerston, dated 24th 
February, 1837, after mentioning that on the death of the 
Abbas Mirza “negotiations were entered into, which terminated 
in the conclusion of an agreement for the cessation of hostilities 
between the parties, and the demarcation of a line of bound- 
ary,” he continues thus, “From that time up to the present 
moment Persia has committed no act of hostility against the 
Afghans; but on the death of the late Shah, the government 
of Herat made predatory incursions into the Persian territories, 
in concert with the Turkomans and Hazareks, and captured the 
subjects of Persia, for the purpose of selling them as slaves. 
This system of warfare has from that time been carried on 
without intermission by the Afghans of Herat, and Persia has 
not retaliated these acts of aggression by any hostile measure, 
unless the public annunciation of its intention to attack Herat 
should be regarded as such. Under these circumstances there 
cannot, I think, be a doubt that the Shah is fully justified in 
making war on Prince Kamran; and though the capture of 
Herat by Persia would certainly be an evil of great magnitude, 
we could not wonder if the Shah were to disregard our remon- 
strances, and to assert his right to make' war on an enemy who 
has given him the greatest provocation, and whom . he may 
regard himself as bound in duty to his subjects to punish, or even 
to put down.” In the face of such documents, is it not strange 
that Lord Auckland and his advisers could commit themselves 
to the statement that the attack on Herat was “an unjustifiable 
and cruel aggression?” That it was impolitic, the event proved, 
and that its success, more especially after Russia had begun to 
take the lead in it, would have seriously compromised British 
interests, may be readily conceded; but surely in order to 
justify the determination to march to the relief of Herat, it 
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could not be necessary to make assertions which were false, and 
could so easily be disproved. 

The only other point in the manifesto to which it may be 
proper to advert, is the alleged popularity of Shah Shuja in 
Afghanistan. His popularity, it is affirmed, “had been proved 
to his lordship by the strong and unanimous testimony of the 
best authorities.’ * Who were these? First and superior to all 
testimony was the fact that Shah Shuja had repeatedly attempt- 
ed to regain his throne, but was so feebly supported, and so 
formidably opposed, that he only saved himself by flight, to 
return an almost solitary fugitive to the asylum granted him by 
British generosity at Ludhiana. Against this fact, unless some 
extraordinary change of public feeling had since taken place 
(and this was not alleged),* the testimony of the best authorities 
ought not to have prevailed. Besides, unless the governor- 
general was in possession of testimony which he did not deem it 
necessary or proper to communicate, the correspondence, in 
which the best authorities might have been expected fully to 
disclose their sentiments, does anything but bear “strong and un- 
animous testimony” to Shah Shuja’s popularity. It is unnecess 
ary, however, to discuss the point further, as future events only 
too clearly proved that the idea of this popularity, on the faith 
of which the manifesto expresses a confident hope “that the Shah 
will be speedily replaced on his throne by his own subjects and 
adherents,” was mere delusion. 

It thus appears that the Simla manifesto is little better than 
a tissue of unjust accusations, gross mis-statements, and vain 
imaginations, and that the hostilities about to be commenced, 
however triumphant they might prove, could not be justified on 
grounds either of justice or expediency. War engaged in under 
such circumstances was at once a blunder and a crime, and a 
successful result being at variance with the moral laws by which 
Providence governs the world, could hardly be anticipated. At 
the same time there were other considerations connected with 
the war itself which gave it a very ominous appearance. The 
nature of the country in which it was to be carried on; the 
turbulence, ferocity, and boldness of the semi-barbarous tribes 
which occupied it; its immense distance, which made it imposs- 
ible to reach it till after a long and toilsome march over desert 
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tracts, and through deepj narrow, and precipitous gorges, which 
a band of resolute men might close against an army; the almost 
insurmountable difficulty of transporting supplies and keeping 
open the communication with the districts from which they 
must necessarily be drawn-all these things made it very ques- 
tionable if the invading army would ever reach Kabul But 
assuming that it did, wh^t then? “If you send 27,000 men up 
the Darra-i-BoIan to Kaijdahar ,” wrote Mr. Elphinstone, “and 
can feed them, I have ko doubt you will take Kandahar and 
Kabul, and set up Shujaj but for maintaining him in a poor, 
coid, strong, and remote country, among a turbulent people 
like the Afghans, I own it seems to me to be hopeless.” And 
what said the Duke of Wellington?— “The consequence of cross- 
ing the Indus once to setjle a government in Afghanistan will 
be a perennial march ind> that country.” The die however had 
been cast; and so little wkre the difficulties appreciated even in 
high quarters, that, according to the celebrated and lamented 
Sir Henry Havelock, whj took part in the campaign and pub- 
lished an excellent accoun jof its earlier stage, “a civil functionary 
distinguished for talent addressing an officer of rank assured 
him that our advance into Afghanistan' would be ho more than a 
promenade militaire .” 


The Bengal portion of the army of the Indus, than which, 
says Havelock, “a force has never been brought together in any 
country in a manner more creditable and soldier-like,” after 
assembling at Kamal, marched westward to Ferozepur, situated 
on the Ghagra, about thirty miles S.S.E. of Lahore, in the end 
of November. The governor-general and Ranjit Singh arrived 
here by previous appointment at the same time, and relieved 
their more grave political discussions by what Havelock calls 
showy pageants, gay dfings, and feats of mimic war.” Lord 
Auckland s camp was abo|it four miles from the Ghagra and 
consisted ,ofa wide street of large tents, in the centre of which 
was the suite of lofty and spacious apartments of canvas used 
for the durbar. On the 28th of November he was visited by the 
Maharaja. The etiquette pursued on the occasion and the whole 
scene are thus described by Havelock:-“There is an establish- 
ed ceremonial on these occasions An escort of all arms usually 
lines the space between the pavilions for some hundred yards, 
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and the elephants of the British sawari are drawn up in front 
of the durbar tent.” On the approach of the Maharaja, an- 
nounced by a salute of ordnance, “the British sawari moved 
forward a few yards to pay the compliment of the istigbal, as it 
is called, or initiative advance in meeting, both sawaris having 
halted for a moment before this courteous concession was made. 
Lord Auckland, habited in a blue coat embroidered with gold, 
and wearing the ribbon of the Bath, his secretaries in the showy 
diplomatic costume of similar colour and richness, Sir Henry 
Fane in the uniform of a general officer covered with orders, 
the tallest and most stately person in the whole procession 
of both nations, the numerous staffs of the civil ruler and 
military chief in handsome uniforms, made altogether a gallant 
show, as their animals with a simultaneous rush, urged by the 
blows and voices of the mahauts , moved to the front. Forward 
to meet them, there came on a noisy and disorderly though 
gorgeous rabble of Sikh horse and footmen, shouting out the 
titles of their great Sirdar, some habited in glittering brocade, 
some in the basanti, or bright spring yellow dresses which 
command so much respect in the Punjab, some wearing chain 
armour. But behind these clamorous foot and cavaliers, were 
the elephants of the Lord of Lahore; and seated on the foremost 
was seen an old man in an advanced stage of decrepitude, 
clothed in faded crimson, his head wrapped up in folds of cloth 
of the same colour. His single eye still lighted up with the fire 
of enterprise, his . gray hair and beard, and countenance 
of calm design, assured the spectators that this could be no 
other than the old ‘Lion of the Punjab.’ The shock of 
elephants at the moment of meeting is really terrific M ore than 
a hundred of these active and sagacious but enormous an- 
imals, goaded on by their drivers in contrary directions, are 
suddenly brought to a stand-still by the collision of opposing 
fronts and foreheads. This is the most interesting moment; for 
now the governor-general, rising up in his howdah, approaches 
that of Ranjit Singh, returns his salam, embraces him, and 
taking him by the arm, and supporting his tottering frame, 
places him by his side on his own elephant. All this is managed 
amidst the roaring, trumpeting, pushing and crushing of impetu- 
ous and gigantic animals, and then the one-eyed monarch having 
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cordially 4 shaken hands with Sir Henry Fane, and every one 
of the two suites whom he recognized (as the parties to receive 
his lordly greeting leant over the railing of their lofty vehicles), 
the beast Which bore the burden of the two rulers was with 
difficulty wheeled about in the crowd, and the whole of both 
sawaris rushed tumultuously and pele mele after it to wards the 
entrance of the durbar tent.” 

A strange incident closed the scene. “In a retired part of the 
suite of tents, were placed two very handsome, well-cast how- 
itzers, intended as complimentary gifts to the Sikh ruler. These 
he came forth from the council tent, supported by Sir Henry 
Fane, to see. The light in the recesses of these spacious pavilions 
was glimmering and crepusculous, and the aged Maharaja, 
heedless of the shells which were piled in pyramids below, was 
stepping up towards the muzzles of the guns, when his feet 
tripped amid the spherical missiles, and in a moment he lay 
prostrate on his face and at full length upon the floor in front 
of the cannon. The kind and prompt exertions of Sir Henry 
replaced him instantaneously on his legs: but the spectacle of 
the Lord of the Punjab extended in involuntary obeisance be- • 
fore the .mouths of the British artillery, was regarded by the 
Sikhs as a picture of fearful omen.” In the. death of Ranjit 
Singh shortly afterwards, and subsequent events which resulted, 
in the extinction of Sikh independence, the omen must have 
seemed to them signally fulfilled. 

The counter- visit of the governor-general to the Maharaja, 
and the entertainment and amusements following hpon it, need 
not be described. It would give little pleasure to, tell how groups 
of kunchunis, whom Havelock does not hesitate to call “choral 
and dancing prostitutes,” performed “in presence of the ladies 
of the family of a British governor-general,” and how Ranjit 
Singh, who was “brutally pre-eminent among Punjabis in his 
vices,” sat on his musnud jesting familiarly with all who 
approached him, and pressing, almost forcing upon his illustri- 
ous guests “potations from his own cup of the fiery distilled 
spirit, which he himself had quaffed with delight for some forty 
years/’ but which “the hardest drinker in the British camp 
could not with impunity indulge in” for six successive nights. 
Nor is it necessary to dwell on the grand reviews, in which “the 
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tactics and warlike forces of both nations were displayed to the 
best advantage, on two several days of martial exercise.” Suffice 
it to quote the observation with which Havelock concludes his 
account of the Ferozepur festivities. “It was the policy of the 
hour to humour and caress the old ruler of the Punjab, who with 
all his faults was now to be regarded as a valuable ally; and 
since he bad come from his capital down to the Ghagra to meet 
us, might in some sort be reckoned, either on the one bank or 
the other, as a visitor. But it was impossible not to feel that this 
complaisance was carried a little too far, when he was exhibited 
in the character of a Bacchus or Silenus urging others to take part 
in his orgies, in the presence of an assemblage of English gentle- 
women, and when these notions of decency were further outrag- 
ed by the introduction, to whatever extent sanctioned by culp- 
able usage in other parts of India, of bands of singing and 
dancing courtezans.” 

The whole of the force which had been assembled for the 
invasion of Afghanistan was not destined to be actually employ- 
ed. After all the preparations had been made, on the under- 
standing that it would be necessary to march to the relief of 
Herat, and there encounter a Persian army, aided perhaps by 
Russian auxiliaries, intelligence arrived that the siege of Herat 
was raised. One main inducement to the commencement of 
hostilities had ceased to exist, and the question immediately 
arose, whether the whole expedition might not now be aband- 
oned. The governor-general, who appears to have become as 
resolute as he was at first hesitating, lost no time in setting this 
question at rest, by publishing orders which commenced with 
an extract from the letter of Colonel Stoddart, announcing 
that the siege was raised, and then proceeded as follows: — “In 
giving publicity to this important intelligence, the governor- 
general deems it proper at the same time to notify, that while he 
regards the relinquishment by the Shah of Persia of his 
hostile designs upon Herat as a just cause of congratulation to 
the government of British India and its allies, he will continue 
to prosecute with vigour the measures which have been announc- 
ed, with a view to the substitution of a friendly for a hostile 
power in the eastern provinces of Afghanistan, and to the 
establishment of a permanent barrier upon our north-west 
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frontier.” The orders conclude with the appointment of Eldred 
Pottinger as political agent, and a well-deserved compliment to 
him for the “fortitude, ability, and judgment” with which, 
“under circumstances of peculiar, danger and difficulty,” he had 
“honourably sustained the reputation and interests of his 
country.” In a letter to the secret committee, Lord Auckland 
justifies his determination to persevere, on the ground that it 
“was required from us, alike in observance of the treaties into 
which I had entered with the Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and his 
majesty Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk, and by paramount considerations 
of defensive policy.” 

The campaign, however, having been deprived of one of the 
most important objects originally contemplated by it, did not 
require to be conducted on the same extensive scale. The British 
army assembled at Ferozepur amounted to about 13,000 men. It 
was now determined that of these only 7,500 should be actually 
employed. Sir Henry Fane, whose health had begun to fail, re*? 
solved, in consequence of the altered state of affairs, to resign 
his command and return to England. Previous to his departure, 
it became part of his duty to select the troops which were to 
proceed on the expedition. As all the regiments Were eager for 
active service, the task of selection appeared to him so delicate 
and invidious, that he shrunk from it, and abandoning the 
exercise of his own judgment had recourse to the extraordinary 
device of deciding by lot. The process was completed in his 
Excellency’s tent, and the result was announced to be that the 
1st, 2nd, and 4th brigades were to move forward, and the 3rd 
and 5th remain near the Ghagra. On this subject Havelock justly 
remarks, “Sir Henry Fane need not thus have distrusted, nor paid 
so poor a compliment to his own sagacity and impartiality; the 
one had seldom been at fault in India or in Europe, and the 
other was above suspicion.” As might have been anticipated, 
the haphazard plan proved as mischievous as it was irrational , for 
“it sent forward to the labours of the campaign the 13th light in- 
fantry (Havelock’s own regiment), then, as ever, zealous indeed 
and full of alacrity, but even at Ferozepur shattered by disease 
— the spirit of the soldiers willing, but their physical powers 
unequal to the task; whilst it doomed to inactivity the Buffs, one 
of the most effective European corps in India.” The whole 
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army about to be employed in the Afghanistan expedition was 
now composed as follows: the. Bengal force, under Major- 
general Sir Willoughby Cotton, 9,500 men; Shah Shuja’s 6,000, 
and the Bombay force contingent under Sir John Keane, who 
was appointed to succeed Sir Henry Fane as commander-in- 
chief, 5,600 — amounting in all to 21 ,100. Besides these, a force of 
about 3,000 men was to be stationed in Sind; and in the north, 
the Shahzada, Shah Shuja’s eldest son, was to head a force of 
4,800 men, commanded by British officers, under the immediate 
superintendence of Colonel Wade, and penetrate with it and 
a Sikh contingent of 6,000 through the Khyber Pass to Kabul. 
This route would also have been the most accessible for the 
army assembled at Ferozepur, but it would have been difficult 
to obtain the consent of Ranjit Singh, who with all his profes- 
sed confidence in the British had not entirely divested himself of 
suspicion, and it was moreover necessary to select the route by 
which the meditated junction with the Bombay division might 
be most easily effected. Shah Shuja’s army, in order to give it 
the precedence which he was so anxious to claim for it, took the 
lead and commenced the march southward in the direction of 
Bahawalpur, in the first week of December, 1836. On the 10th, 
a few days later, it was followed by the Bengal army, consisting 
of the cavalry brigade commanded by Colonel Arnold, the 
artillery brigade commanded by Major Pew, and the 1st, 2nd, 
and 4th brigades of infantry, commanded respectively by Colonel 
Sale, Major-general Nott, and Lieutenant-colonel Roberts, 
The order of march was as follows. The sappers and miners 
and engineer department were to precede the leading column 
by never fewer than two marches, improving the line of road 
as they moved on. Then came the cavalry brigade, followed by 
the infantry brigades, one after the other on successive days, and 
the siege train and park. Besides a certain quantity of supplies 
which each column carried with it, the commissariat supplies 
of all kinds were sufficient for thirty days; additional quantities 
of grain were sent down the Indus to Rori, and depots were 
formed at Bahawalpur, Shikarpur, &c. A large reserve depot was 
moreover established at Ferozepur. The camp followers were' 
about 38,000, and the number of camels employed for supplies 
only was 14,235. Including the other camels, public and private. 
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the whole number accompanying the army could not be less 
than 30,000. On the 27th of December the army arrived at 
Bahawalpur. Little difficulty had been experienced. Though 
the weather was cold, the air was clear and healthful, the roads 
good, the country open, and at every stage the supplies were 
abundant. “These,” says Havelock, “were the halcyon days of 
the movements of this force.” The greatest inconvenience 
experienced was the desertion of followers, who carried off the 
hired camels, and left their masters without the means of trans- 
port. For a large share of this inconvenience the masters had 
themselves to blame. Though an order of precaution had been 
issued, most of the officers had too many cameis, too large tents, 
and too much baggage. The consequence was that even in the 
most favourable part of the march, forage became so difficult 
that the camels fell off greatly in condition, and the deaths were 
numerous. Those who had hired out their camels, having thus ob- 
tained a slight foretaste of the greater evils awaiting them, took 
the alarm, and as the most effectual means of escaping danger, 
resolved not to face it. The propinquity of the desert made it eaisy 
for them to effect their purpose, and the utmost vigilance of 
patrolling parties appointed for the purpose had little effect in 
preventing desertion. Before six marches had been completed, 
much private baggage, bedding, and camp equipage, was un- 
avoidably abandoned. 

The Khan of Bahawalpur had always been a faithful British 
ally, and on this occasion appears to have exerted himself in 
providing for the comfort of the army, though his means were 
scarcely adequate to his wishes, and some complaints were un- 
reasonably made against him for not obviating or mitigating 
evils, which under the circumstances were absolutely inevitable. 
On the 1st of January, 1839, the army again started, and prepar- 
ed to enter the territory of the Amirs of Sind. Treaties already 
existed, in which the Amirs were recognized as independent 
princes and the mutual rights of the two governments clearly 
defined, but Lord Auckland had acted from the first as if he 
imagined that he had no occasion to solicit wherever he was 
able to compel, and that a treaty with a Weaker gave a right to 
the stronger party to disregard its stipulations as often as the 
observance of these was felt to be inconvenient. In defiance of 
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one of the articles on which the Amirs had specially insisted, 
and in which they felt that their strongest security against any 
attack on their independence lay, Lord Auckland had address- 
ed a despatch to the resident in Sind, in which he coolly told 
him in effect, that he had resolved to commit a breach of faith, 
and therefore, ‘'while the present exigency lasts, you may apprise 
the Amirs that the article of the treaty with them, prohibiting 
the using of the Indus for the conveyance of military stores, must 
necessarily be suspended during the course of the operations 
undertaken for the permanent establishment of security to all 
those who are a party to the treaty.” Not satisfied with this 
arrogant violation of an obligation to which the, British govern- 
ment stood solemnly and publicly pledged, he goes on to give 
a kind of insight into the arrogant, and iniquitous course of 
policy which he was prepared to pursue. It is hardly neces- 
sary, he says, “to remind you that in the important crisis at 
which we are arrived, we cannot permit our enemies to occupy 
the seat of power; the interests at stake are too great to admit 
of hesitation in our proceedings; and not only they who have 
shown a disposition to favour our adversaries, but they who 
display an unwillingness to aid us in the just and necessary 
undertaking in which we are engaged, must be displaced, and 
give way to others on whose friendship and co-operation we 
may be able implicitly to rely.” These menaces are evidently 
made under an impression that the Amirs were unfriendly, but 
up to this period at least no proof of hostility had been obtained, 
and the unfriendliness of their feelings must have been inferred 
from a consciousness of the unjustifiable treatment to which they 
had been or were about to be subjected. The above language 
had been the guide of Colonel Pottinger with the Amirs of 
Hyderabad, and Captain (now Sir Alexander) Burnes, was 
dealing 'in similar style with the Amirs of Khairpur. The invad- 
ing army had ( fixed upon Bukkur, as the point at which the 
passage might be most conveniently effected. When this resolu- 
tion was taken, the sanction of the Amirs had neither been 
asked nor obtained. Sir Alexander Burnes, however, by the kind 
of blustering which he well knew how to use when it seemed 
useful, and of which the governor- general had set a full example, 
had little difficulty in obtaining a consent to the route which 
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I had been selected. “The Sindian who hoped to stop the approach 

; of the British army, might as well seek to dam up the Indus at 

I Bukkur.” But though the Amirs thus intimidated gave way, 

I they stipulated that the forts on either bank of the river were to 

I remain untouched. This was agreed to, and the British diplo- 

I matist immediately began to meditate a piece of jesuitry. 

I Bukkur stood on an island in the bed of the river. Was itthere- 

| fore covered by the stipulation, which only reserved entire pos- 

session of the forts on its banks? This was the question which 
Sir Alexander Burnes put to himself, but he was ashamed or 
disdained to avail himself of such a palpable quibble, while 
aware that a compulsory course was open. His object was to 
obtain the cession of Bukkur as the exclusive possession of the 
British during the war. Mir Rustam, the leading Amir, finding 
it hopeless to resist, allowed the cession to be entered in the 
treaty as a separate article, the knowledge of which he might 
in the meantime be able to conceal from the other Amirs. When 
the treaty was sent to him for final ratification, the separate 
article, to which he had shown the utmost repugnance, filled 
him anew with alarm. “Bukkur,” he said, “was the heart of 
his country, his honour was centred in keeping it; his family 
{ and children would have no confidence if it were given up.” 

I He offered another fort in its stead, or to give security that the 

I British treasure and- munitions would be protected. Resistance 

I was unavailing, and the old man had no alternative but to attach 

{ his signature, the other chiefs looking on, and with difficulty re- 

straining their indignation. Having made this sacrifice, by which 
he declared that he was irretrievably disgraced, Mir Rustam, 
j surely more in irony than in earnest, asked what he could now 

do to prove the sincerity of his friendship to the British govern- 
ment. The answer, said the British diplomatist, was plain. It 
was “to give us orders for supplies, and to place all the country, 
as far as he could, at our command.” After such a transaction, 
both parties must have been aware that though the name of 
friendship might be used, nothing but hostility could be meant, 
and that the rulers of Sind would to a certainty avail themselves 
; of the first favourable opportunity of revenge. 

| Notwithstanding this rankling enmity in the breast of the 

I rulers of Upper Sind, it was something to have gained the 
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peaceable possession of a strong fort commanding the passage 
of the Indus and 'most conveniently situated for a depot; and 
therefore when the army resumed its march it was with prospects 
somewhat improved, because it could now calculate on obtain- 
ing a peaceful passage across the river, and thus escaping from 
what threatened at one time to be one of the serious difficulties of 
' the campaign. Continuing its route to the south-west at no great 
distance from the left bank of the river, the army arrived on 
the 14th of January at Subzulcote, the first, place lying immed- 
iately beyond the Sind frontier. Here intelligence was received, 
which seemed to necessitate an alteration in the movements 
which had been previously concerted. Sir John Keane, who had 
arrived with his troops off the coast of Sind in the end of 
November, 1838, had not been permitted to land without some 
opposition. With difficulty he made his way to Tatta. He had 
brought no means of transport with him, and the Amirs, on 
whose friendly aid he had ventured to calculate, were from 
feelings which may be easily understood intent only on throwing 
obstructions in his way. A seasonable-though very limited supply 
of carriage from Kutch enabled him to make some progress, 
and he advanced up the left bank of the river to Jurruk, only 
twenty miles S.S.W. of Hyderabad. Here he was obliged to halt. 
The Amirs of Hyderabad had not yet consented to his passage 
through their territory, and the negotiations which had been 
commenced with that view were anything but promising. This 
was a dilemma for which, though it certainly might have been 
anticipated, no provision had been made, and the important 
point was to determine how the oversight was to be remedied. 
The Bengal army had arrived at Rori, opposite to Bukkur, and 
Shah Shuja with his contingent had actually crossed the river 
and made his way to Shikarpur, where he had been joined by 
Mr. Macnaghten and his suite. Both the Shah and the envoy 
were bent on pushing onward, but Sir Henry Fane, who, with 
the intention of afterwards descending the Indus and embarking 
for England, was still accompanying the army as commander-in- 
chief, was decidedly of opinion that, in order to stimulate the 
decision of the Amirs and give relief to Sir John Keane, the 
greater part of the army, instead of crossing the river, should 
march down towards Hyderabad, under Sir Willoughby Cotton. 
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This change was immediately executed, and the propriety of it 
seemed shortly afterwards confirmed by a message from Sir 
John Keane requesting a troop of horse artillery, a detachment 
of cavalry, and a brigade of infantry. 

The downward movement was hailed with acclamation by 
the troops. The siege of Hyderabad, of the capture of which no 
doubt was entertained, would be a glorious episode in the 
campaign, while the enormous treasures which the Amirs were 
reputed to possess would, give the captors something more 
substantial than glory. Mr. Macnagh ten’s feelings were very 
different. The movement on Hyderabad was characterized by 
him as “a wild goose chase.” If Sir John Keane required aid it 
was reasonable to expect he would obtain it before Sir. Willoughby 
Cotton could join him, as the reserve destined to be stationary 
in Sind was on its way from Bombay. Meanwhile, the main 
business of the campaign was at a stand, and a whole season 
might be lost. The consequences were not to be foreseen. Enter- 
taining these views, and fortified in them by a despatch from the 
governor-general, who declared it to be his first wish that the 
Bengal army should push forward with all possible expedition 
for Kandahar, Mr. Macnaghten made a formal and emphatic 
requisition for such a force as would render it possible forthwith 
to prosecute the campaign in Afghanistan. “I have already urged 
in the strongest terms your crossing over to this side of the river 
with your whole force. Of Sir John Keane’s army there can be 
no apprehension.” He concluded thus:— -“Dangerous as the 
experiment might be, it would, in my opinion, be infinitely 
better that he should let loose fifteen or twenty thousand of 
Ranjit Singh’s troops (who would march down upon Hyderabad 
in a very short time) , than that the grand enterprise of restoring 
Shah Shuja to the throne of Kabul and Kandahar should be 
postponed for an entire season!. By such a postponement it might 
be frustrated altogether.” The collision which had thus become 
imminent between the civil and military authorities was happily 
saved without the necessity of either continuing the march upon 
Hyderabad, or adopting Mr. Macnaghten’s extraordinary 
substitute of letting loose 20,000 Sikhs. The Amirs of Hyderabad, 
thoroughly intimidated like those of Khairpur, followed their 
example by yielding to the pressure brought to bear upon them. 
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This pressure must have been extreme. According to the 
resident in Sind, “a strong and universal impression” existed 
throughout the country “as to our grasping policy,” and this im- 
pression was now fully confirmed, both by the arbitrary manner 
in which the obligations of existing treaties had been set aside, 
and by the proposal that the Amirs should agree to receive a 
permanent subsidiary force. Nor was this all. The fourth article 
of the tripartite treaty was couched as follows: — “Regarding 
Shikarpur and the territory of Sind lying on the right of the 
Indus, the Shah' will agree to abide by whatever may be settled 
as right and- proper, in conformity with the happy relations of 
friendship subsisting between the British government and the 
Maharaja, through Captain Wade.” This treaty was concluded 
on the 26th of June, 1838, and the nature of the mediation 
proposed was not allowed to remain long in doubt, for on the 
26th of July the political secretary to government, in a long 
letter to the resident, inclosing a copy of the tripartite treaty 
and other documents, to enable him to make the Amirs . “fully 
and fairly acquainted with the motives and intentions of the 
British government,” tells him that “the governor-general has 
not yet determined the amount which the Amirs may be fairly 
called upon to pay,” but that “the minimum may fairly be 
taken at twenty lacs of rupees” (£200,000). His lordship, he adds, 
will endeavour to prevail on Shah Shuja tb reduce his claim 
on the Amirs to “a reasonable amount,” and trusts that the 
resident “will have no difficulty in convincing them of the 
magnitude of the benefits, from securing the undisturbed pos- 
session of the territories they now hold, and obtaining immunity 
for all future claims on this account by a moderate pecuniary 
sacrifice.” In replying to this despatch, the resident expressed 
“considerable doubts as to their (the Amirs) acceding to the 
pecuniary proposals, or rendering other assistance.” “I do not 
think”, he says, “that the remote advantage (for such they 
will consider it), of being relieved from the future claims of the 
King of Kabul, will have any (or at least it will be very little) 
weight with these short-sighted and suspicious chiefs.” “Many 
besides the Sindis will believe at the outset that we are making 
a mere use of Shah Shuja’s name,” and therefore, as we are 
about to make a proposal which will strengthen the existing 
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impression of “our grasping .policy” and to “revive a claim to 
tribute which has long been esteemed obsolete,” he intimates 
his intention “to request the governor of Bombay to take early 
steps to prepare a force for eventual service in Sind.” 

The nature of the favour which Shah Shuja proposed to 
confer upon the Amirs, and the use which he intended to make 
of the money he expected them to pay in return, were expounded 
in the 16th article of the tripartite treaty, by which Shah Shuja , 
agreed “to relinquish for himself, his heirs and successors, all 
claims of supremacy and arrears of tribute over the country 
now held by the Amirs of Sind (which will continue to belong 
to the Amirs and their successors in perpetuity), on condition 
of payment to him by the Amirs of such a sum as may be 
determined under the mediation of the British government, 
fifteen lacs of rupees of such payment being made over by him 
to Maharaja Ranjit Singh.” The wily Lahore prince had thus 
made sure of the lion’s share of the money about to be extorted 
by British mediation and the revival of an obsolete claim. The 
determination of the Amirs not to be thus fleeced for the enrich- 
ing of a sovereign from whom they had received nothing but 
injuries, threatened to disarrange the whole of the governor- 
general’s plans, and therefore, after some declamation on “the 
deep duplicity displayed by the principal Amir” in secretly 
communicating with the Ring of Persia on “the distracted state 
of the government of Sind,” and on “the feelings of unwarrant- 
able enmity and jealousy with which, notwithstanding the 
recent measures by which their authority was preserved from 
impending destruction, we appear to be regarded by some of 
the chiefs of that country,” he intimates to the resident that he 
is prepared to go much further than he had proposed, and 
instead of trusting to the moral effect of a demonstration, he 
considers it “essential to the cause in which we have embarked, 
and no more than what is due to a just regard for our own in- 
terests, that a British force of not less than 5,000 men should 
advance with the least practicable delay for the occupation of 
Shikarpur, or such parts of Sind as may be deemed most eligible 
for facilitating our operations beyond the Indus, and for giving 
full effect to the provisions of the tripartite treaty.” . 

The resident, subsequent to the date of this despatch, had 
made a discovery which ought to have set the pecuniary ques- 
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tion at rest. In a letter, dated October 9, 1838, he says: “The 
question of a money payment by the Amirs of Sind to Shah 
Shuja-ul-Mulk, is in- my humble opinion rendered very puzzling, 
by two releases written in Korans, and signed and sealed by 
his majesty, which they have produced. Their argument now is 
that they are sure the Governor-general of India does not intend 
to make them pay again for what they have already bought and 
obtained in the most binding form a receipt in full. I have 
procured copies of the releases, and will give them my early 
attention.” After this statement, he proceeds, now very unneces- 
sarily, one would think, if double payment was not to be insisted 
on, to discuss "the ability of the Amirs of Hyderabad to pay,” 
and gives his decided opinion that they "cannot be so rich as 
they have been reported.” In a subsequent letter, after he had 
subjected the releases to a critical examination, he writes: "The 
one given to the late Murad All Khan is drawn up with 
great skill and caution, and left the question of tribute, at least 
exactly on the previous footing. That granted to the present 
Amirs is stronger; as will be observed, it contains a formal re- 
nunciation on behalf of the king, of any sort of claim or preten- 
sions in Sind and Shikarpur, and their dependencies; and 
promises that none shall be made. How this is to be got over, 
Ido not myself see, but I submit the documents with every 
deference for the consideration and decision of the Governor- 
general of India.” The reply of the governor-general is curious. 
He was acting as a. mediator between the Amirs and Shah Shuja, 
and had pledged himself to reduce the demands of the latter to 
a reasonable amount, and yet when releases are produced, 
showing that the alleged debt has been wholly paid and dis- 
charged, he refrains "from recording any opinion” relative to 
them, and writes as follows: "Admitting the documents produc- 
ed to be genuine, and that they imply a relinquishment of ail 
claim to tribute, they would hardly appear to be applicable to 
present circumstances, and it is not conceivable that his majesty 
should have foregone so valuable a claim without some equiva- 
lent, or that some counterpart agreement should not have been 
taken, the non-fulfilment of the terms of which may have render- 
ed null and void his majesty’s engagements. Whatever may be 
the real facts of the case, the question is one which concerns the 
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contracting parties.” He afterwards gives it as his opinion “that 
it is not incumbent on the British government to enter into any 
formal investigation of the plea adduced by the Amirs.” In 
other words, while professing to act as umpire between two 
parties, he does all he can to enforce the claim of the one, and 
refuses to look at the documents produced by the other to show 
that the claim was groundless. The whole proceeding is in fact 
disgraceful. Ranjit Singh has been bribed into a treaty by the 
promise of a large sum of money; Shah Shuja, besides having 
' engaged to furnish the sum, needs in addition to it a large sum 
for his own purposes; and the governor-general allows, himself 
to become the instrument of extorting both sums from a third 
party, who is under no obligations • to pay it, and whom the 
British government was specially pledged to protect against all 
injustice. Such being the manner in which advantage was taken 
of the supposed weakness of the Amirs to extort money from them., 
it is easy to understand how suspicious they were of every pro* 
posal made to them, and how they had recourse to all possible 
forms of finesse and tergiversation, in order to evade the conclus- 
ion of a treaty which they regarded as equivalent to a renunciation 
of their independence. Ultimately, however, after their capital 
was threatened by the advance of Sir John Keane from the 
south, and Sir Willoughby Cotton from the north, they saw the 
necessity of yielding with as good a grace as possible, and signed 
a treaty conceding everything that had been asked of them. 

The terms and the advantages secured by the treaty are thus 
summed up by the governor-general in a letter to the secret 
committee: — “I may be permitted to offer my congratulations 
to you upon this timely settlement of our relations with Sind, by 
which our political and military ascendency in that province is 
now finally declared and confirmed. The main provisions of 
the proposed engagements are that the confederacy of the Amirs 
is virtually dissolved, each chief being upheld in his own posses- 
sions, and bound to refer his differences with the other chiefs to 
our arbitration; that Sind is placed formally under British 
protection, and brought within the circle of our Indian rela- 
tions; that a British force is to be fixed in Lower Sind at Tatta, 
or such other point westward of the Indus as the British 
government may determine — a sum of three lacs of rupees per 
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annum, in aid of the cost of this force, being paid in equal 
proportions by the three Amirs, Mir Nur Muhammed Khan, 
Mir Nassir Muhammed Khan, and Mia Mir Muhammed 
Khan; and that the navigation of the Indus, from the sea to the 
most northern part of the Sind territory , is rendered free of all 
toll. These are objects of high undoubted value, and especially 
so when acquired without bloodshed, as the first advance to- 
wards that consolidation of our influence, and extension of the 
general benefits of commerce throughout Afghanistan, which 
form the great end of our designs. It cannot be doubted that 
tfie complete submission of the Amirs will go far towards diffus- 
ing in all quarters an impression of the futility of resistance to . 
our arms. The command of the navigation of the Indus, up to 
the neighbourhood of the junction of the five rivers, will, by 
means of steam vessels, add incalculably to the value of our 
frontier; and the free transit of its waters, at a time when a con- 
siderable demand for merchandise of many kinds will be created 
by the mere onward movement of our forces, will give a spur 
to enterprise by this route, from which it may be hoped that 
permanent advantages will be derived.” These are undoubtedly 
great advantages, but it is deeply to be regretted that when the 
governor-general congratulated the secret committee that they 
had been acquired "without bloodshed,” he was not able to 
add that they had been acquired honourably, without fraud, 
extortion, and intimidation. 

The treaty having been signed by the Amirs on the 5th of 
February, 1839, there was no longer any occasion for the down- 
ward movement on Hyderabad, nor any obstruction to the 
advance of the Bombay force. The Bengal army accordingly 
having crossed the Indus at Bukkur, reached Shikarpur on the 
20th of February, and on the same day, the Bombay force con- 
tinuing its march along the right bank of the Indus, arrived 
at Sehwan, situated on the Arrul, about four miles above its 
junction with the Indus. On the following day Sir Henry Fane, 
who had now quitted the army and was hastening down the 
river to embark for England, arrived, with his fleet of boats, at 
the point of junction, and after an interview with Sir John 
Keane, continued his voyage. At Shikarpur the plan of giving 
the lead to Shah Shuja’s force was abandoned, and Sir Willoiigh- 
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assume the command of the army of the Indus. Some new 
arrangements were at the same time made. The infantry formed 
two divisions — a Bengal and a Bombay, the former consisting of 
three brigades, denominated 1st, 2nd, and 4th, commanded by 
Sir Willoughby Cotton; and the latter, consisting of two brig- 
ades, a 1st and 2nd, commanded by Major-general Wellshire. 
The cavalry, formed into two brigades, designated by their 
presidencies, were commanded by Brigadiers Arnot and Scott. 
The command of the whole artillery was given to Brigadier 
Stevenson. 

On the 14th of March, the leading column, consisting of the 
horse artillery, the 2nd light cavalry,. H.M. 13th light infantry, 
and the 48th native infantry, started from Dadur, and passed 
onwards to penetrate into the Bolan Pass, which gives the only 
practicable entrance into Afghanistan from the south-east. It is 
a deep continuous ravine about fifty-five miles in length, inter- 
secting the Brahuick Mountains, part of the range which, 
breaking off nearly at right angles from the Hindu Kush, stret- 
ches, under different names, from north ’to south with little 
interruption, through nearly ten degrees of latitude. The pass 
is traversed by a river of the same name, the channel of which, 
covered with boulders and rounded pebbles, is the only road 
On both sides, the mountains, which at their greatest elevation 
are nearly 5,700 feet above the level of the sea, alternately 
dose and recede, sometimes leaving gaps of considerable width, 
blit more frequently approaching within 400 to 500 yards, and 
presenting abrupt precipices of conglomerate of a dull and 
uniform brown colour, “as repulsive in appearance,” says 
Outram, “as they are barren in reality.” In some places the 
river is hemmed in between perpendicular rocks, which leave 
it a channel of sixty to eighty feet wide. This during the rainy 
season it completely fills, so that an army caught in it would 
inevitably perish. Nor is this the only danger to be apprehended 
in these narrow gorges. The mountaineers, concealing them- 
selves within the caves on each side, lie in wait for plunder, and 
seizing the fit opportunity, rush forth and make an easy prey 
of their helpless victims in the channel below. Such was the 
pass through which the British army was now to penetrate. To 
smooth the way, money had been distributed with a liberal 
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hand among the mountaineers, but little confidence could be 
placed in their pacific professions, and it was at all events to be 
apprehended that the Barukzye chiefs, now threatened with 
extinction, would, without waiting to be attacked, hasten to meet 
the invaders, when the very nature of the ground would almost 
to a certainty secure them the victory. Strange to say, though 
marauders were numerous, no hostile force appeared, and the 
army, which had entered the pass on the 16th of March 1 , 
finally emerged on the 24th into the valley of Shawl, without 
an encounter. Three days afterwards it encamped in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Kwetta or Quetta, the capital of the district, 
and one of the dependencies of Mehrab Khan, the Baluchi 
ruler of the province of Khelat. His alleged failure to fulfil the 
conditions of a treaty made with him by Sir Alexander Burnes 
afterwards brought down the vengeance of the British govern- 
ment upon him, and cost him his life; but it is difficult to believe 
that if he had been as treacherous and hostile as he was said to 
be, he would not have manifested it when he might have caught 
our army among the entanglements of the Bolan Pass. 

Sir Willoughby Cotton, now under the command of Sir John 
Keane, had been ordered to halt at Quetta. This seems a simple 
operation, but was, under the circumstances, one of serious 
difficulty. On leaving Dadur, his supplies were adequate to not 
more than a month’s consumption. Half of that period had 
already elapsed, and the calculation now was, that were the 
march continuous and unopposed, only a few days' supplies 
would remain in store when Kandahar should be reached. How 
much then must the threatened starvation be increased*. the 
halt which had been ordered? Under these circumstances the 
only expedient that could be devised was to diminish consump- 
tion. “Accordingly,” says Havelock, “from the 28th of March, 
the loaf of the European soldiers was diminished in weight, 
the native troops received only half, instead, of a full seer of 
atta per diem, 1 and the canjp-followers, who had hitherto found 
it difficult to subsist on half a seer, were of necessity reduced to 
the famine allowance of a quarter of a seer.” Some prospect 
of relief was obtained from the treaty which Sir Alexander 

1 The seer weighs 2 lbs.; atta is wheaten flour prepared in a particular 
way. 
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Burnes had just concluded with the Khan of Khelat, who, in 
return for a guarantee of his real independence by the British 
government, had agreed to yield a nominal allegiance to Shah 
Shuja, and to furnish supplies of grain and camels. These 
supplies were never given, and there was reason to suspect that 
the khan was craftily endeavouring to keep the peace with 
both sides, until he could see clearly which of the two was to 
win. At the same time he made no secret of his opinion. Shah 
Shuja “ought,” he said, “to have trusted to the Afghans to 
restore him; whereas he is essaying to deluge the land with 
Hindustanis, an insult which his own people will never forgive 
him. This will never do. You English may keep him by main 
force for a time on the musnud, but as soon as you leave the 
kingdom, your Shah Shuja will be driven beyond its frontier. 
He will never be able to resist the storm of national and religi- 
ous animosity which is already raised against him in the breasts 
of the Afghans.’* It is rather curious that while Mehrab Khan, 
who was doubtless well informed on the subject, was thus dec- 
laring the unpopularity of the sovereign who was about to be 
imposed on Afghanistan, he was himself giving utterance to 
language which proves that the hatred was mutual. Mr. 
Macnaghten, in a letter to the governor-general, speaking of 
Shah Shuja, says, “His opinion of the Afghans as a nation is, 
I regret to say, very low. He declares that they are a pack of 
dogs, one and all, and as for the Barukzyes, it is utterly imposs- 
ible that he can ever place the slightest confidence in any one of 
that accursed race. We must try and bring him gradually round 
to entertain a more favourable opinion of his subjects.’* There 
was thus a double hatred to be overcome. Where, then, was 
the attachment so loudly boasted in the Simla manifesto, and 
in which even yet both the governor-general and the envoy 
professed to have implicit faith? 

Sir John Keane, made aware of the necessity of an immediate 
advance, was hastening forward with an escort to take the per- 
sonal command, and fixed his headquarters at Quetta on the 6th 
of April. The n ew arrangement, previously made, now took effect, 
and the two divisions of the army of the Indus, the Bengal and 
the Bombay, were placed under the immediate command respec- 
tively of Sir Willoughby Cotton and General Wellshire. The 
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latter appointment produced some dissatisfaction. General Nott, 
who was an older major-general than General Wellshire, 
thought that he himself, as well as the Company’s service, was 
slighted by the preference given to his junior, apparently, as he 
alleged, for no better reason than because he was a queen’s 
officer, and remonstrated in as strong terms as the etiquette of 
the service would allow. It was in vain. The commander-in- 
chief adhered to his arrangement, and Nott, after he had even 
gone the length of tendering his resignation, quitted the divi- 
sional command which he had held under Sir Willoughby 
Cotton, to resume the command of the 2nd Bengal brigade, 
with the . additional mortification of knowing that it was to be 
left behind in garrison at Quetta, and consequently precluded 
from an active share in the coming struggle. 

As the halt at Quetta had consumed eleven days, no time 
was to be lost, and the army again started the very next morn- 
ing after Sir John Keane’s arrival. It was now generally 
reported that the Kandahar chiefs, after long and unaccount- 
able delays, were at last mustering for the encounter. The very 
locality was named — the Kojuk Pass, almost as difficult as that 
of the Bolan. It proved a false alarm; and the next rumour was 
that Kohan Dil Khan, the principal chief of Kandahar, while 
reserving the main body of his troops for the defence of his 
capital, had detached a large body of men, under two chiefs, 
on a secret expedition. One of the chiefs said to have been thus 
detached was Haji Khan Kakar, and certainly, in so far as he 
was concerned, the rumour was soon falsified, for early on 
the morning of the 20th April that chief entered the British 
camp, at the head of about a hundred horsemen, and tendered f 

his submission to the Shah. This was only one of a series of trea- 
cheries of which he had been guilty, and his new friends were 
destined to learn that it was not his last. His present defection, 
however, which it appears had been purchased by a bribe of 
10,000 rupees (£1,000), was important, and produced so much 
consternation among the Barukzye chiefs, who knew not how 
many others might have sold, or were prepared to sell them- 
selves, that they abandoned all idea of defence, and prepared 
for flight. As soon as this was understood, Shal Shuja, who 
had been lagging in the rear, was again placed with his contin- 
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gent in the van, and was thus enabled, in name at least, to 
reach Kandahar at the head of his own troops. He made his 
entrance on the 25th of April, not only unopposed, but with 
some appearance of welcome, the sincerity of which* however, 
was very problematical. It is said indeed not to have been 
volunteered, but bought by a lavish distribution of money from 
the Calcutta treasury. This was a resource in which the envoy 
appears to have had unbounded confidence, but Havelock 
doubtless takes a wiser view when, contrasting the results of 
success obtained by arms and by mercenary means, he says that 
“one hour” of the former “outweighs the results of months of 
intrigue and negotiation,” and that “the clash of steel for a 
few short moments will ever gain for the British, in the diffusion 
throughout Asia of an opinion of their strength, a greater 
advantage than all the gold in their coffers can purchase.” 
The opposite views thus taken may account for the very differ- 
eht impressions produced by the Shah’s reception. The envoy’s 
account is, “We have, I think, been most fortunate every way. 
The Shah made a grand public entry into the city this morning, 
and was received with feelings nearly amounting to adoration.” 
Havelock speaking, not of the entrance into Kandahar, but of a 
grand ceremony of public recognition which took place on the 
8th of May, in the plains lying immediately to the north of it, 
says: “Unless I have been deceived, all the national enthusiasm 
of the scene was entirely confined to his majesty’s immediate 
retainers; the people of Kandahar are said to have viewed the 
whole affair with the most mortifying indifference. Few of 
them quitted the city to be present in the plains, and it was 
remarked with justice that the passage in the diplomatic 
programme , which prescribed a place behind the throne for 
‘the populace, restrained by the Shah’s troops,’ was very 
superfluous,” Subsequent events go far to prove that Have- 
lock’s impression is the more correct, but it is fair to add that 
he was not personally present, and that many of those who were 
present participated in the envoy’s delusion. 

On the 4th of May, by the arrival of the Bombay division, 
the whole forces of the army of the Indus, with the exception 
of those left behind in garrison or for observation at Bukkur, 
Shikarpur, Dadur, Sukkar, and Quetta, were encamped under 
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the walls of Kandahar. The pleasantness of relaxing after the 
fatigues of a most difficult and disastrous march, and the round 
of ceremonies and parades kept up for the purpose of enabling 
Shah Shuja to feel himself, as he expressed it, “to be a king 
indeed,” appear for a time to have banished all thought of 
military operations, and not till the 12th of May, more than a 
fortnight after the arrival at Kandahar, was it deemed necessary 
to look after its fugitive Barukzye chiefs. Brigadier Sale was 
then despatched in pursuit, at the head of a large body of troops 
composed mainly of the Shah’s contingent, with a sprinkling 
of Europeans. It was obviously too late, and the only result 
was to learn that had more despatch been used it would have 
been crowned with success, since the chiefs with their families 
had been detained eight days on the left bank of the Helmund, 
unable to cross it, and in daily fear of being .overtaken. Sale 
returned from his fruitless expedition on the 28th, the same 
day on which, a striking exemplification was given of the lawless 
state of the country and the sanguinary spirit of its people. 
Several parties of officers had gone out to enjoy a day’s fishing 
in the Urghundab. All of them breaking up in good time 
returned in safety, except Lieutenants Inverarity and Wilmer, 
who lingered on the bank till after sunset. The appearance of 
armed men, supposed to belong to predatory gangs in the 
vicinity, ought to have put them on their guard, but with 
singular imprudence they had sent off their horses with their 
servants, and were not even armed. Proceeding home in the 
clear moon-light, Lieutenant Inverarity, who was considerably 
in advance of his companion, was suddenly assailed in a defile 
by armed men, cut down and savagely mutilated. Lieutenant 
Wilmer, totally unconscious of what -had happened, had no 
sooner reached the scene of the atrocity, than he was in like 
manner attacked, but happily by parrying the first blows with 
his walking-stick was able to flee and reach a detachment of 
the Shah’s infantry. An armed party sent to the spot found 
Lieutenant Inverarity still alive, but so dreadfully mangled that 
he almost immediately expired. Shah Shuja, on being informed 
of the atrocity, strongly expressed his abhorrence of it, and his 
determination to search out and punish the perpetrators; at the 
same time, blaming the imprudence which gave them the oppor- 
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tunity of committing it, he showed what he thought of his 
new subjects by repeatedly exclaiming to the English officers 
around him, “O! gentlemen, you must be more cautious here: 
remember you are not now in Hindustan.** 

On the 27th of- June, the day on which Ranjit Singh breath- 
ed his last, the army moved from Kandahar, leaving garrisons 
there and at Girishk, a fort immediately beyond the Belmund, 
which Brigadier Sale had captured on his expedition. The 
guns and mortars of the siege train, after being dragged with 
almost incredible difficulty through the Bolan and Kojuk pass- 
es, were also left behind. As yet there had been no occasion 
to use them, and it seems to have been hence inferred that they 
might in future be dispensed with. This was rather an extra- 
ordinary inference, seeing that the fortress of Ghazni, deemed 
by the Afghans to be impregnable, lay in the very line of march, 
and must be captured previous to the advance on Kabul. It was 
hoped, however, that it would be abandoned like Kandahar, or 
that its defences would prove far weaker than Afghan exagger- 
ation represented. When it was reached, on the 21st of July, the 
appearance and the means of resistance were at once seen to 
be formidable. Ghazni stood at the extremity of a range of 
hills which, sloping upwards, seemed to form the background 
to its fortifications. These cannot be better described than in 
the words of Captain Thomson, the chief engineer:— “When 
we came before it, on the morning of the 21st of July, we were 
very much surprised to find a high rampart in good’ repair, 
built on a scarped mound about thirty-five feet high, flanked 
by numerous towers, and surrounded by a faisse ftraie and a 
wet ditch. The irregular figure of the enceinte gave a good flank- 
ing fire, whilst the height of the citadel covered the interior 
from the commanding fire of the hills to the north, rendering; 
it nugatory. In addition to this, the towers at the angles had 
been enlarged; screen walls had been built before the gates; the 
ditch cleared out and filled with water (stated to be unfordable), 
and an outwork built on the right bank of the river so as to 
command the bed of it.” A nearer view having been obtained 
by clearing out some gardens Tn front, which the enemy had 
occupied, he observes, “This was not at all satisfactory; the 
works were evidently much stronger thaii we had been led to 
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anticipate, and such as our army could not venture to attack m 
a regular manner with the means at our disposal. We had no 
battering train, and to attack Ghazni in form a larger train would 
be required than the enemy ever possessed. The great height 
of the parapet above the plain (sixty or seventy feet), with the 
wet ditch, were insurmountable obstacles to an attack merely 
by mining or escalading.” 

The British army, brought thus recklessly in front of a fortress 
of a formidable character, and to the strength of which, accord- 
ing to Sir John Keane’s official account, the Afghans had for the 
last thirty years been yearly adding, had evidently a very gloomy 
prospect before it. Without regular means of taking the place, 
it must yet either capture it or commence a disastrous retreat. 

The garrison was 3,500 strong, a large reinforcement from 
Kabul was expected, and the Ghiljies, through whose rugged 
territory, studded with mountain forts, the retreat must have I 

been conducted, were, so far from cordially welcoming Shah 
Shuja, disposed, like not a few of their countrymen, to take the f 

first opportunity of convincing the invaders how much both he f 

and they were detested by them. Most fortunately the engineers, | 

on closely examining the works, in order to ascertain whether ;j 

some irregular mode of attack might not be adopted, discovered j 

what seemed to be a tangible point in the Kabul gateway. “The 
road up to the gate was clear; the bridge over the ditch was un- 
broken; there were good positions for the artillery within 350 
yards of the walls on both sides of the road, and we had inform- J 

ation that the gateway was not built up, a reinforcement 
from Kabul being expected.” What a number of coincidences 
which the besiegers could not have anticipated, and the existence 
of which must be attributed solely to their good fortune — a clear 
road, an unbroken bridge, and out of many gates a single one i| 

not built upl On this discovery, the engineers reported to the J 

commander-in-chief “that if he decided on the immediate f 

attack of Ghazni, the only feasible mode of attack, and the only i 

one which held out a prospect of success, was a dash at the Kabul . jj 

gateway, blowing the gate open by bags of powder.” Sir John 'j 

Keane, thus instructed,, could not hesitate. He had in fact ■ 


brought his army into a position where there was no choice, 
and in resolving to burst open the gate, he did not so much 
exercise his judgment as yield to necessity. 
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The resolution being formed, no time was lost in making the 
necessary preparations. As the Kabul gate was on the north- 
east side of the fort*, the troops moved in two columns, and took 
up a position so as to command both the gate and the road to 
Kabul. The latter object had become important in consequence 
of a confident statement that Dost Muhammed in person was 
marching at the head of a considerable force to attempt the 
relief of Ghazni. The orders for the attack were issued on the 
22nd of July, and were mainly as follows: “At twelve o’clock 
p.m., the artillery will commence moving toward the fort, and 
the batteries will follow each other in succession, at the discre- 
tion of the brigadier commanding. The guns must be placed in 
the most favourable positions, with the right above the village 
on the hill north-east of the fortress, and their left amongst the 
gardens on the Kabul road. They must all be in position before 
daylight.” “The storming party will be under command of Briga- 
dier Sale, C.B., and will be composed as follows — viz. the advance 
to consist of the light companies, of H.M.’s 2nd and 17th regi- 
ments; of the (47th) European regiment, and of a flank company 
13th light infantry, under the command of Lieutenant-colonel 
Dennie, C.B.” “The main column will consist of H.M.’s 2nd regi- 
ment of foot; of the (47th) European regiinent, with the remain- 
der of H.M.’s 13th light infantry formed as skirmishers on 
the flanks; the latter will push into the fort with the rear of the 
main column. H.M.’s 17th regiment will be formed in support , 
and will follow the storming party into the works.” “The whole 
must quit their respective encampments in columns of compa- 
nies at quarter distance, right in front, so as to insure their 
arrival at the place appointed for the rendezvous by two o’clock 
a.m.” “At half-past twelve o’clock the companies of the 13th 
light infantry, intended to act as skirmishers, will move up to 
cover in front of the gateway, and be ready to keep down any 
fire on the party of engineers who proceed to blow, it open; this 
last party will move up to the gateway before daybreak, follow- 
ed slowly, and at some distance, by the assaulting column. On 
the chief engineer finding the opening practicable he will have 
the advance sounded for the column to push on; when the head 
of the column has passed the gateway, a signal must be made 
for the artillery to turn their fire from the walls of the town on 
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the citadel.” “At twelve o’clock p.m., three companies of 
native infantry (48th) will quit , camp, and move round the 
gardens on the south of the town, where they will establish them- 
selves, and about three a,m. open a fire upon the place for the 
purpose of distracting the attention of the garrison.” The infan- 
try of the division, not warned for duty, was to be formed as 
a reserve. These orders, which were to be considered strictly 
“confidential for this night,” were to be communicated to the 
troops only in such portions “as might be absolutely necessary 
to secure compliance with their various provisions.” 

The explosion party, on whom, in the first instance, every- 
thing depended, consisted of Captain Peat of the Bombay, and 
Lieutenants Durand arid Macleod of the Bengal army, three 
sergeants and eighteen sappers, carrying 300 lbs. of powder in 
twelve sand-bags, with a hose seventy-two feet long. Headed 
by Lieutenant Durand the party moved steadily on, laid the 
hose, fired the train, and in less than two minutes gained tole- 
rable cover. The explosion did its work effectually, and Dennie, 
at the head of his stormers, pushed forward to the gap which 
it had made. As the garrison, having no idea of the kind of 
attack intended, were taken completely by surprise, access was 
gained without much difficulty, and announced to the camp 
without by three loud cheers. While Sale was hastening up with 
the main column he was arrested by the information of one of 
the officers of engineers, who, confused and shattered by the 
explosion, against which, in his eagerness to witness the effect, 
he had not sufficiently sheltered himself, told him that the falling 
masses of stone and timber had so choked up the gateway that 
the stQrming party had been unable to enter. Crediting this in- 
formation the brigadier sounded the retreat, and a halt took place 
which well nigh proved fatal. The garrison, when once aware 
of the real point of attack, rushed down to the gate, and Dennie 
and his party must soon have been overpowered had not the bugle, 
still sounding the advance , and the statement of another engi- 
neer convinced Sale that his first informant was mistaken. 
“Forward!” therefore, was the order again given, and a desperate 
struggle took place among the ruins of the gateway. Sale himself 
made an almost miraculous escape, which we must permit Have- 
Y lock to narrate. “One of their number (the garrison) rushing 
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over the fallen timbers, brought down Brigadier Sale by a cut in 
the face with his sharp skamshir (sabre). The Afghan repeated his 
blow as his opponent was falling; but the pummel, not the edge 
of his sword this time took effect, though with stunning violence. 
He lost his footing, however, in the effort, and Briton and 
Afghan rolled together among the fractured timbers. Thus 
situated, the first care of the brigadier was to master the weapon 
of his adversary. He snatched at it, but one of his fingers met the 
edge of the trenchant blade. He quickly withdrew his wounded 
hand and adroitly replaced it over that of his adversary, so as 
to keep fast the hilt of his shamshir. But he had an active and 
powerful opponent, and was himself faint from the loss of blood. 
Captain Kershaw of the 13th, aide-de-camp to Brigadier Baum- 
gardt, happened, in the melee, to approach the scene of conflict; 
the wounded leader recognized him and called to him for aid. 
Kershaw passed his drawn sabre through the body of the Afghan; 
but still the desperado continued to struggle with frantic viol- 
ence. At length, in the fierce grapple, the brigadier for a moment 
got uppermost. Still retaining the weapon of his enemy in his left 
hand, he dealt him with his right a cut. from his own sabre which 
cleft his skull from the crown to the eyebrows. The Muham- 
medan shouted Ke Allahl (O God!) and never moved or spoke 
again.” 

As soon as an entrance was secured there could be no doubt as 
to the ultimate capture, but the fight was manfully maintained by 
the Afghans till more than 500 of their number had fallen sword 
in hand. Many more were cut down without the walls in at- 
tempting tp escape. Among the 1,600 prisoners taken, was the 
governor Hyder Khan, a brother of Dost Muhammed. In the 
hope of a protracted defence the place had been provided 
with immense stores of grain and flour. These, together with a 
large number of horses and arms, and a considerable sum in 
money, formed a very valuable booty. 

The capture of Ghazni, though good fortune had certain- 
ly a large share in achieving it, was most honourable to the 
British arms, not only on account of the valour and prowess 
displayed, but also of the moderation with which victory 
was used Quarter was never asked in vain, and not a single 
female was outraged. This fact, so rare under similar circum- 
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stances, well deserves special record, both for its own sake, and 
for the important lesson which it teaches. No spirit rations 
had been served out to the soldiers during the preceding 
fortnight. On this Havelock remarks: “No candid man of any. 
military experience will deny that the character of the scene in 
the fortress and the citadel Would have been far different, if 
individual soldiers had entered the town primed with arrack, 
or if spirituous liquors h^d been discovered in the Afghan 
depots.” In proportion to the exultation of .the British was 
the consternation produced among the followers of Dost 
Muhammed. His son Afzal Khan, who had been hovering in 
the vicinity with a large force, with which he hoped to fall upon 
the besiegers when baffled, dispirited, and exhausted by a prot- 
racted defence, took flight the moment he heard that Ghazni 
had fallen, leaving his elephants and camp equipage behind 
him. His father was so enraged that he refused to receive 
him, and loudly professed his determination to maintain the 
struggle to the last. In this, however, he was not serious. His 
desperate position was manifest. In the early part of the cam- 
paign, supposing, that the main attack would be made in con- 
cert with the Sikhs by the Khyber Pass, he had despatched his 
favourite son Akbar Khan in that direction, with the larger 
part of his forces, and had been obliged to recall him when 
made aware of the real quarter from which the greatest danger 
was to be apprehended. The Khyber Pass thus left unguarded 
made it comparatively easy for Colonel Wade to advance 
through it, with the force of which Prince Timur, Shah Shuja’s 
son, was nominal commander. Kabul was thus about to be attack- 
ed from two opposite directions, and it was vain to hope that 
any effectual resistance could be offered. Negotiation therefore 
seemed to be his only resourcje, and his brother Jabbar Khan, 
after the sanction of a council of war h^d been obtained, was 
despatched to the British camp for the purpose of ascertaining 
the kind of terms that might be expected. His own proposal was 
to acknowledge Shah Shuja as his sovereign, provided he him- 
self were guaranteed in the hereditary office of vizir or prime 
minister. This proposal seemed too extravagant to be listened to 
for a moment, and the only thing offered was what was called an 
honourable asylum within the British territories, on condition 
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of immediate surrender. When the views of the parties were so 
diametrically opposed, it was useless to keep up the appearance 
of negotiation, and Jabbar Khan took his departure. 

Dost Muhammed began now to exhibit the energy of despair, 
and marched out at the head of his troops with a determination 
to give battle. It soon became apparent that he would be left 
entirely without the means. To whatever side he looked he saw 
only signs of lukewarmness and treachery. Entreaty, remons- 
trance, and reproof were equally in vain, and his ranks thin- 
ned so rapidly that only a handful of followers worthy of confi- 
dence remained. He therefore made a merit .of necessity, and 
giving a formal discharge to all whom he knew to be longing 
for it, he followed the example of his Kandahar brothers, arid 
fled westward on the 2nd of August in the direction of Bamian. 
On the following day the British army, now advancing from 
Ghazni, were made acquainted with this important fact, and 
in order not to repeat the blunder by which the Kandahar 
chiefs had been permitted to escape, it was resolved that no 
time should be lost in commencing the pursuit. The task was 
undertaken by Captain Outram, then acting as aide-de-camp to 
the commander-in-chief. It could not have been in better hands, 
but very unwisely Haji Khan Kakar, who was already suspect- 
ed of being as treacherous to his new as he had been to his old 
friends, was associated with him, and having the command of the 
principal part of the troops employed, was able to throw so many 
obstacles in the way, that the pursuit again proved fruitless. 
The army meanwhile continued its march without interruption, 
and on the 7th of August Shah Shuja, mounted on a handsome 
and richly decorated Kabuli charger, and wearing a dress which 
glittered with diamonds, emeralds, and rubies, made a trium- 
phant entry into his capital. “An ocean of heads,’* says Have- 
lock, “was spread out in every direction,” and though there 
were no noisy acclamations, “the expression of countenances 
indicated a ready acquiescence, or something more, in the new 
state of things.” After making his way with difficulty through 
the dense files of people which choked the narrow streets, and 
reaching the Bala Hissar or palace, the Shah hastened up the 
great staircase, and ran with childish delight from apartment 
to apartment. The great object of his ambition had been at 
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last secured. After thirty years of exile he was once more J 

seated on the throne. | 

The governor-general, replying to the despatch in which J 

Sir John Keane described the Shah’s entry into Kabul, expres- I 

sed his high gratification. “It is to be hoped,” he said, “that 
the measure which has been accomplished of restoring this 
prince to the throne of his ancestors, will be productive of 
peace and prosperity over the country in which he rules, and f 

will confirm the just influence of the British government in 
the regions of Central Asia.” On this view further interfer- 
ence was unnecessary, and little more remained than to fulfil 
the promise of the Simla manifesto, by withdrawing the 
British troops. Unfortunately, the Shah’s alleged popularity had 
proved delusive, and could no longer be regarded by the most 
sanguine as sufficient to insure the stability of the new order 
of things. While hedged round by British bayonets the restored 
throne might be fe, but were this security withdrawn it 
would fall as suddenly as it had been reared. In short, it was no 
longer possible to dispute the accuracy of the prediction attribut- 
ed to the Duke of Wellington, that when Kabul was reached 
the most difficult part of the task which the British government 
had undertaken would only begin. 
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<5^HAH SHUJA, though he must have had many mis- 
givings as to the future, professed to believe that the work 
of restoring him to the throne was accomplished, and there- 
fore deemed it becoming to employ some method by which 
he could at once commemorate the event, and testify his 
gratitude to those by whose instrumentality it had been achieved. 
He accordingly addressed a letter to her majesty, which, after 
mentioning how he had, “by the favour of God and the exceed- 
ing kindness of the British government,” ascended the throne 
of his ancestors, continued thus: —I have been for some time 
considering by what means I could reward the gentlemen and 
troops who accompanied me ? for all the troubles and dangers 
they have undergone for my sake. I have now fully resolved 
upon instituting an order, to be designated the Order of the 
Durani Empire (Nishan-Dur-Duran), to be divided into three 
classes.” The first class he wished to confer on the governor- 
general, the commander-in-chief, the envoy, Sir Alexander 
Burnes, and Colonel Wade; the other two classes were to be 
conferred on the individuals named in an accompanying list; 
and he had, moreover, determined to have a medal struck, 
“commemorative of the battle of Ghazni,” and to confer it “on 
every officer and soldier present on that glorious occasion. ” 
“I have the fullest confidence,” he concluded, “in the kind 
consideration for my wishes, which is felt by my royal sister; and 
I feel assured that she will be graciously pleased to permit the 
gentlemen and soldiers above mentioned to wear the decoration 
which I shall confer upon them, so that a memorial of me may 
be preserved, and that the fame of the glorious exploits achieved 
in this quarter may resound throughout the whole world.” 
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While Shah Shuja was thus assuming the airs of a mighty 
potentate, and giving the name of empire to the comparatively’ 

I limited portion of Afghanistan which nominally, acknowledged 

his authority, his British allies were anxiously considering 
how far it might be possible to withdraw their troops and 
[ leave him to depend on his own resources. The hope held out 

by the Simla manifesto, that his own subjects and adherents 
! would so rally around him as to render foreign aid unnecessary 

had been ’ disappointed, but it was still thought that a single 
brigade, consisting of five or six regiments, might suffice; By 
this means the two capitals of Kabul 'and Kandahar, and the 
important posts of . Ghazni, Quetta, and Jelalabad might be 
effectually secured, and the rest of the British army permitted 
to withdraw, the Bengal division by the Khyber. and’ the 
Bombay division by, the Bolan Pass. It soon appeared that . the 
force thus proposed to be left would be inadequate. -Dost 
Muhammed, instead of continuing his flight, had found an 
asylum* in the north, and was reported to be levying troops 
for the purpose of resuming the contest; the Ghiljis and several 
other mountain tribes were giving unequivocal signs of hostility; 
Shah Kamran, at Herat, forgetting the deliverance which had 
recently been procured for him mainly through British inter- 
ference, was engaged, with his unprincipled minister, Yar 
Muhammed, in intriguing with Persia; and Russia, so far from 
abandoning the aggressive schemes which she had verbally re- 
pudiated, seemed bent on giving practical effect to them by an 
expedition against the Khan of Khiva. All these things con- 
| sidered, it was resolved that instead of: a single brigade, nearly 

the whole of the Bengal division of the army should continue in 
Afghanistan. 

I The Bombay division of the army, commanded as before by 

General Wellshire, commenced its march homewards on the 
■ 18th 'of September, 1839. Its movements were not intended to 

| be wholly peaceful, for instruction had been given to pay a 

f hostile visit by the way to Khelat, and punish Mehrab Khan 

i for alleged infringements of the treaty which bound him to 

1 furnish the British . army with ' supplies, and suppress the 

| marauding parties , which harassed it on its match. These 

| obligations he had not performed, but; he had endeavoured 
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to justify himself by pleading that the state of the country 
rendered the performance of them impossible. The excuse was 
certainly not without foundation, and might perhaps have 
been accepted as sufficient, had it not been deemed necessary 
to inflict punishment by way of example. In the proceedings 
against Mehrab Khan there was therefore more severity than 
justice. A victim was wanted, and it was Mehrab Khan’s fate 
to furnish it. Accordingly, on arriving at Quetta, General 
Wellshire, directing the main body of his troops to continue 
their march by the Bolan Pass, proceeded, on the 4th of 
November, at the head of a detachment, mustering in all about 
1 ,000 bayonets, together with six light field-pieces, the engineer 
corps, and 150 irregular horse, and arrived on the 13th before 
Khelat, situated about eighty-five miles to the S.S.W. It was 
a place of sufficient importance to be regarded as the capital 
of Baluchistan, and in addition to the natural defence of a 
commanding site, in a difficult and mountainous country, 
was well fortified and strongly garrisoned. General Wellshire 
indeed admits that, as in the case of Ghazni, its strength had 
been underrated. 

As Mehrab Khan, when first threatened, had been profuse 
in apologies and professions of friendship, it had been rather 
hastily concluded that he would prefer submission to the risks 
of resistance. It now appeared that he was actuated by a very 
different spirit. When the invading force was within two 
marches of his capital, a letter was received from him, which 
left no doubt as to his determination to resist. It spoke, indeed, 
of negotiation as still pending, and directed a halt of the 
' British troops, that an opportunity might be given of complet- 
ing- it, but at the same time breathed defiance, by threatening 
them with the consequences should they presume to advance 
^another ‘Stage.* To show that this was no idle threat a body 
5 of Baluchi horse made their appearance shortly after the British 
"hath resumed their march, and without asking or waiting for 
explanation, " galloped up to the head of the advancing column 
* iaOd* discharged their matchlocks. When a nearer approach 
> brought dKhelatit&lf in sight,- its adjoining heights were crown- 
- • ;-,of soldiers, ' who ’ apparently disdaining the 

protection which the walls would have given them, seemed 
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preparing to try their strength in the open field. If they had 
any such intention it was soon abandoned. A few discharges 
of artillery compelled them to a precipitate flight, and allowed 
a small body of troops, who were rapidly advancing to storm 
the heights, to take possession of them without a struggle. 
This success was immediately followed by another of greater 
importance. The place had only two gates. One of these was 
seized before the fugitives, who were entering it in confusion, 
had time to close it, and the other, after a few rounds of shot, 

| was so far demolished that a party, stationed for the purpose, 

rushed in and made good their footing within it. The garrison, 
thus cut off from all means of escape, retired into the citadel, 
and fighting with the energy of despair, succeeded for a time 
in resisting all attempts to force an entrance. Orders had 
therefore been given to blow open the gates by bags of gun- 
powder, but before they could be executed the artillery, placed 
on a commanding height and served with admirable precision, 
rendered them unnecessary, and the capture was completed. 
Among the slain, estimated at 400, was Mehrab Khan himself; 
the prisoners amounted nearly to 2,000, The British loss was 
only 37 killed and 107 wounded. 

j Though the Bombay division had, as already mentioned, 

commenced its march homewards on the 18th of September, 
the final arrangements with regard to the occupation of 
Afghanistan had not been announced. At length, however, on 
the 2nd of October, it was intimated by a general order that 
“the whole of the 1st (Bengal) division of infantry, the 2nd 
(Bengal) cavalry, and No. 6 light field battery, with a detach- 
ment of thirty sappers, were to remain under the command 
of Sir Willoughby Cotton/* The remainder of the troops were 
I to move toward Hindustan on a day to be afterwards fixed. 

| By a subsequent order, issued on the 9th of October, the posts 

j of the different portions of the army of occupation were 

definitely fixed as follows: “Her Majesty’s 13th light infantry, 
three guns of No. 6 light field battery, and the 35th native 
infantry to remain in Kabul, and to be accommodated in the 
Bala Hissar. The 48th native infantry, the 4th brigade and 
detachment of sappers and miners, with a ressala of Skinner’s 
horse, to be stationed at Jelalabad. Ghazni to be garrisoned 


by the 16th native infantry, a ressala of Skinner’s horse, and 
such details of his majesty Shah Shuja’s as are available. The 
whole to be under the command of Major hiaclaren. Kandahar 
will have for its garrison the 42nd and 43rd native infantry, 
4th company, 2nd battalion artillery, a ressala of the 4th local 
horse, and such details of his majesty Shah Shuja’s troops as 
may be available. Major-general Nott will command.” 

' The arrangements for the occupation of the country having 
thus been completed, the troops not deemed necessary started 
for India on the 15th of October, accompanied by Sir John 
Keane, and commenced their march in the direction of the 
Khyber . Pass. Shah Shuja himself also abandoned his capital 
to escape the rigours of the approaching winter, by removing 
his court temporarily ' to Jelalabad, which" possesses a much 
milder climate than Kabul. The envoy, as a matter of course, 
accompanied him, but Sir Alexander Burnes remained behind 
to act as his substitute. The native administration was left in 
less worthy hands, and the leading officials, both at Kabul 
and Kandahar, instead of reconciling the people to the new 
order of things, only exasperated them by extortion and 
general mismanagement. ..The interference of the British,, 
restricted as it was to remonstrance, was totally inadequate to' 
remedy the evils thus produced, the only effect often being 
to bring the two authorities into collision, and expose them 
to a common hatred and contempt. Meanwhile, the military 
successes were duly acknowledged at home. The army received 
the thanks of both Houses' of Parliament, the governor-general, 
raised a step in the peerage, became Earl of Auckland, the Com- 
mander-in-chief Baron Keane of Ghazni, the envoy a baronet, 
Colonel Wade a knight, and various other distinctions and pro- 
motions were distributed with a liberal hand. Notwithstanding 
many warnings to" the contrary, the general belief at this time 
undoubtedly was that the principal object of the Afghan 
expedition had been triumphantly accomplished, and that the 
effect would be to give Great Britain a decided and permanent 
ascendency in the countries immediately west of the Indus. 

While this flatterihg prospect was .sanguinely entertained at 
home, new causes of apprehension had arisen. The death of 
Ranjit Singh had endangered our friendly relations with the 
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Sikhs. Not only had the obligations imposed on them by the 
tripartite, .treaty been evaded, but the new government, only 
nominally held by Ranjit Singh’s imbecile son Kharak Singh, 
and really administered by his turbulent grandson Nau Nihal 
Singh, was suspected of fomenting disturbances in Afghanistan, 
and actually intriguing for the restoration of the Barukzyes. 
The failure of the Russian expedition against Khiva had not 
yet been, ascertained, and Burnes, installed at Kabul, was writ- 
ing letters, in one of which b e says, “ We have brought upon 
ourselves some additional half million of annual expenditure, 
and ere 1840 ends, I predict that our frontiers and those of 
Russia will touch— that is, the states dependent on either of us 
will— and that is the same_ thing.” The envoy participating in 
these alarms, did not hesitate to declare that “unless Lord 
Auckland act with vigour and promptitude to secure and open 
our rear, we shall, soon be between two fires, if not under them. 
France and Russia are advancing with only the remote con- 
tingency of profit to stimulate them. We are supine, whilst our 
inactivity will probably be the cause of our ruin. France 
gratuitously supplies, Persia with 30,000 muskets, at a time when 
Persia may be said to be at war with us. I cannot, though I have 
repeatedly and earnestly pressed my request.” 

In explanation of the envoy’s complaint, it is necessary to 
mention that he had begun to dream of playing what he called 
a great game in Central Asia, and had failed in obtaining the 
governor-general’s countenance to it. He would have rushed 
into a war with the Sikhs for the purpose of compelling them 
to give a free passage at all times to the British troops across 
their frontiers. Such a passage, he alleged, was absolutely 
necessary in order to keep open the communications with India 
and Hindustan. Not satisfied with thus “macadamizing” the 
Punjab, he would have punished Shah Kamran and Yar 
Muhammed at Herat, by wresting that territory from them, 
and making a present of it to Shah Shuja. Another part of his 
plan would have been to despatch a force to Bokhara, whose 
barbarous khan had commenced that series of outrages which 
he crowned at last by the atrocious murder of Stoddart and 
Conolly. By the expedition to Bokhara he wished not only to 
compel the release of Stoddart. who was then, by a gross viola- 
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tion of the law of nations, pining in a loathsome dungeon, but 
secure the important political object of severing the connection 
which had recently been formed between the khan and Dost 
Muhammed. The latter, after various adventures, had sought an 
asylum from the former, and been received with open arms, 
and there was therefore ground to apprehend that an effort 
would be made at the head of a formidable army to re- 
establish the Barukzye ascendency in Afghanistan. The envoy 
would have anticipated this danger, and talked of an expedition 
to Bokhara as “conveniently feasible, if entered upon at the 
proper season of the year. 5 ’ He expected, as the result, to compel 
“the Shah of Bokhara to release Stoddart, to evacuate all the 
countries on this side of the Oxus, and to pay the expenses of 
the expedition.” The execution of this wild scheme, never 
seriously entertained except by the envoy himself, was soon seen 
to be unnecessary, in so far at least as it was designed to 
destroy the influence of Dost Muhammed with the Khan of 
Bokhara. The friendship of the two chiefs dissolved of its own 
accord, an open rupture ensued, and Dost Muhammed, after 
being subjected to indignity as a prisoner, was glad to make his 
escape into the territory of the Wulli of Klvuium, under whose 
protection his own family were then residing, and by whose aid 
he hoped to gain over several Uzbek chiefs to his interest. 

Shah Shuja and his court, as soon as the winter was past, 
prepared to return to Kabul, and took their departure from 
Jelalabad in the latter part of April, 1840. The state of the 
country continued to be very unsatisfactory, and the envoy, 
unable any longer, to shut his eyes to the fact, was obliged to 
confess that on looking at the future he anticipated “anything 
but a bed of roses.” Dost Muhammed had, as we have seen, 
made his escape into the territories of the Wulli of Khulum, 
and was thus in dangerous proximity to the Afghan frontiers on 
the north-west. It had been expected, indeed, that an event 
which had recently occurred would iriake him hesitate before 
recommencing hostilities. Before his arrival at Khulum, his 
family, previously resident there under the charge of his. brother 
Jabbar Khan, had, after some negotiation, been brought by the 
latter to the outpost at Bamian, and placed under British protec- 
tion, or in other words surrendered as prisoners, without any 
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other stipulation in their favour than that of honourable treat- 
ment. Under these circumstances Dost Muhammed was some- 
what in the position of a party who had given hostages for his 
good behaviour. It soon appeared, however, that he was not to 
be thus restrained from once more attempting to regain his 
power. When reminded of the danger to which he was exposing 
his family, he only answered, “I have no family; I have buried 
my wives and J~.ildren;” and continued in concert with the 
Wulli to levy -.oops for the avowed purpose of once more 
trying his fortune in Afghanistan. 

In other quarters the signs of approaching disturbance were 
equally manifest. The Ghiljis inhabiting the central portion of 
the mountainous districts which extend in a north-east direction 
between Kandahar and Kabul, had from the first given 
unequivocal signs of hostility, and by the extent of their 
depredations inflicted such severe losses that it became necessary 
to send a detachment against them. It was headed by Captain 
Outram, who did the duty so effectually that many of the 
Ghilji chiefs fled to the north and sought refuge among Dost 
Muhammed’s other adherents. After remaining here for a few 
months they ventured to return, and having re-occupied their 
forts resumed their former practices with even greater boldness 
than before. General Nott, in command at Kandahar, was 
obliged in consequence, in the beginning of April, 1840, to adopt 
measures for their suppression. At first the force employed for 
this purpose consisted only of a party of her Majesty’s 2nd 
cavalry, and a few of the 4th local horse, in all 210 men, under 
Captains Taylor and Walker, supported by a detachment of 
infantry, under Captain Codrington, and accompanied by a body 
of Afghans, forming part of the troops of Shah Shnja; but 
afterwards, when the extent of the resistance to be anticipated 
was better ascertained, it was deemed ' necessary to detach a 
reinforcement, consisting of her Majesty’s 5th regiment of 
infantry, and four guns of the 2nd troop of horse artillery, 
under Captain Anderson. On the 16th of May the Qhilji 
chiefs, now in open rebellion, were found in force at Tazi, in 
the vicinity of the Turnuk. When summoned to submit, they 
replied that they had 12,000 men at their command, and being 
fully satisfied of the justice of their cause, had no fear of the 
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issue. Their real number was about 3,000, strongly posted on 
adjoining heights. Notwithstanding his inferiority in numbers, 
Captain Anderson immediately prepared for the encounter. It 
was maintained by the Ghiljis for some time with great gallantry, 
but after they had made two charges and been repulsed, in the 
first instance by the destructive fire of the artillery and in the 
second at the point of the bayonet, their courage failed, and 
they fled to their mountain fastnesses. 

Notwithstanding the severe chastisement thus inflicted, the 
rebellion seemed to gather strength, and so large a body of 
insurgents had concentrated in the vicinity of Khelat-i-Ghilji, 
that it was deemed necessary to make preparations against it on 
a larger scale. Accordingly, Sir Willoughby Cotton, in a letter 
to General Nott, appointing him “to the command of the force 
to be employed in tranquillizing the Ghilji country,” intimat- 
ed his intention to send strong detachments from Kabul and 
Ghazni, to unite with the troops which might accompany him 
from Kandahar. Nott convinced that the insurrection was not 
so formidable as was supposed at headquarters, and having, 
moreover, some apprehension of a rising in Kandahar itself, took 
with him only a small portion of the 43rd native infantry. The 
event proved the accuracy of his views. The Ghiljis, after all 
their boastings, scarcely ventured to resist, and the chiefs who 
headed them either submitted or fled. As it was hardly to be 
expected that tribes so turbulent would, if again left to them- 
selves, remain tranquil, it was resolved to keep them in check 
by means of a permanent force, stationed in the vicinity, at 
Hulan Robart, commanding a mountain pass of that name. 
The envoy, doubtful if tranquillity could be secured by this 
means, had recourse to others, in which he had greater confi- 
dence, and agreed to pay the Ghilji chiefs 30,000 rupees (£3,000) 
annually, on condition of their abstaining from marauding, 
and giving free passage through the country. 

General Nott, it has been mentioned, was apprehensive of a 
rising in Kandahar, and for this reason among others refrain- 
ed, when setting out for Khelat-i-Ghilji, from taking with him 
any large body of troops. From letters found in the possession 
of the prisoners taken at Tazi, he discovered that certain Chiefs 
residing at Kandahar were in hopes that the garrison would be 
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so weakened in providing for the Ghilji expedition as to give 
them a favourable opportunity of rising, and massacring every 
European and Hindu within the city. The fact that such a plot 
had been formed is a strong proof of the general hatred with 
which Shah Shuja and his allies were regarded. Nor is it 
difficult to find the explanation. According to Nott’s account, 
which even supposing it to be somewhat coloured, was doubt- 
less substantially correct, nothing could be more atrocious than 
the manner in which the’ government was conducted. Prince 
Timur, the Shahzada,- or heir-apparent of Shah Shuja, accom- 
panied by one of his brothers, was ruling at Kandahar as his 
father’s representative. The mode in which he discharged this 
duty Nott thus describes: “The fact is that the plunder, the 
robbery, and cruel oppression committed by the servants and 
followers of his highness Prince Timur, have been such as to 
outrage the feelings of the natives, and sure I am, that should 
opportunity offer, these cruel and shameful proceedings will be 
retaliated upon the troops left in this country. Never in all 
history have I read of such plunder, cruelty, and oppression as 
I witnessed in this camp.” “The houses and corn-fields of the 
unfortunate inhabitants are entered, their property plundered, 
_and the owners cut and wounded in the most cruel manner.” 

The cruel treatment above described took place at Hulan 
RobarT during the expedition to Khelat-i-Ghilji, but as it was 
under the immediate eye of Prince Timur, who was personally 
present, he was undoubtedly responsible for it. General Nott, 
adopting this view, acted upon it with his usual decision. 

• Having caused the plundered property and the plunderers 
to be seized, he intimated to the Shahzada and Captain 
Nicolson, the political resident, that he did not wish to interfere 
with his highness’s servants, byt as the plundered property had 
been brought into his camp, the inhabitants naturally looked to 
him for redress, and therefore, if those to whom the duty 
properly belonged did not punish the robbers, he himself would. 
The subsequent procedure is thus detailed in a letter to his 
daughters: — “The politicals blustered in the name of the prince. 
My answer was short: ‘You are in possession of my determina- 
tion, which I shall carry into effect at sunset unless you send 
your people to punish the marauders in my presence, and as an 
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example to all.’ Well, sunset came, when I had the fellows tied 
up and flogged, in presence of the poor inhabitants who had 
been plundered and robbed. I restored their property to them, 
and they went away rejoicing. I told the prince and politicals 
that unless a stop was put to such atrocious conduct, 1 would 
separate my camp from that of the prince. I fancy they have 
represented the whole to the Kabul authorities, who will not, 
1 should think, dare to write to me on the subject. Yet they 
may, and how it will end I neither know nor care; I will never 
allow of such scenes in a camp under my command.” 

That General Nott was right in the course which he adopted 
can scarcely be questioned, but he judged too favourably of the 
“politicals” and the “Kabul authorities” when he thought that 
they would not dare to write him on the subject. Captain 
Nicolson, who had at first protested “most strongly” against 
General Nott’s intention, and plainly told him that he would 
not allow the prince’s people to be punished “upon inquiry 
made by others than the prince himself, or his responsible adviser 
myself,” lost not a moment after the punishment was inflicted in 
forwarding a complaint to the envoy, “The prince,” he assured 
him, “was evidently deeply hurt, and had said that ‘though he 
had accompanied Sir C. Wade from Ludhiana, and spent much 
of his time with British troops, this was the first time he had 
met with conduct which would doubtless produce a very bad 
effect on the Kuzzilbashes about his highness’s person, and 
lower him in the estimation of all the subjects of the Shah.” On 
receiving this complaint Sir William Macnaghten fired at once. 
The more the reality of power was denied to the dynasty which 
he was labouring so earnestly to establish, the more tenaciously 
he clung to its shadow, and he was therefore always forward to 
resent any effront offered to the Shah or any of the members 
of his family. In accordance with these feelings, he laid the 
correspondence on the subject before Sir Willoughby Cotton 
as commander-in-chief, accompanying it with a letter, in 
which he said, “I need not dwell on the anxiety of the 
governor-general in council, that in the difficult and perilous 
position we occupy in this country, the greatest possible respect 
and tenderness should be shown, for the honour and feelings of 
his majesty; and should you concur with me in thinking that, 
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in the .act which has proved so offensive to the prince, Major- 
general Nott has deviated from those principles, I have to 
request that you will be good enough to convey to him your 
opinion in such terms as may effectually prevent his falling 
into a similar error in future. Sir Willoughby applied to 
General Nott for explanation, and on receiving it gave his 
official opinion in very decided terms. “The system of plunder 
which appears to have been carried on in the camp by the 
followers of the Shahzada was atrocious; and although I regret 
that Major-general Nott was driven to the necessity of punish- 
ing the prince’s servants, yet as the political agent, to whom he 
states that he fruitlessly applied on several occasions, would not 
check the prevailing disorders, it became General Nott’s duty 
to take measures to arrest proceedings so disgraceful, and tend- 
ing to alienate the feelings of the people both from the British 
troops and from his majesty’s government.” His concluding 
remarks deserve quotation: “I am sensible of the objects 
of the government in maintaining by all means the dignity 
of the Shah and his family, and of impressing upon the 
people of the country the proofs of his independence; but I 
presume that it is not intended to sacrifice the discipline and ■ 
order of the army, or the credit of the nation for justice and 
moderation; and instead of being offended, I should humbly 
imagine that any prince, either European or Asiatic, would feel 
obliged to the general commanding for affording prompt justice 
to his ill-treated and oppressed peasantry.” The question ought 
now to have been set at rest, but Sir William Macnaghten, 
describing the punishment inflicted by General Nott as “an 
unnecessary act of violence,” ur|ed the governor-general to 
prevent the repetition of it, “if for no other reason than that 
it cannot fail of being prejudicial to our interests, as proving to 
the people of Afghanistan the truth of the rumours so indus- 
triously circulated by our enemies to the effect that the 
government of the, country has been assumed by us, and that 
Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk is a mere puppet in our hands.” Lord 
Auckland was only too much disposed to maintain the Shah’s 
dignity at all hazards, and to view any apparent encroachment 
upon it with “great Vegret and displeasure.”- Almost therefore 
as a 'matter of course, his views coincided -: with those of the 


envoy, arid Sir Willoughby Cotton was instructed to inform 
General Nott that his conduct in arrogating to himself “the 
power of punishing the servants of the Shah’s son and repre- 
sentative within his majesty’s dominions, where the Shahzada 
was actually in the exercise of the vice- regal functions, had 
excited” extreme surprise “in the governor-general in council, 
and created” an impression unfavourable as to his “discretion 
and perfect fitness for delicate duties in such a country.” 

The triumph thus given to the envoy, by the censure of a 
distinguished officer for an alleged encroachment on the Shah’s 
dignity must have been a poor compensation to him for the 
increasing difficulties of his position. His grand game in Asia, 
which would necessarily have led to new wars, and increased 
an expenditure already felt to be overwhelming, had met with 
no countenance, and it was every day becoming more doubtful 
if Shah Shuja’s throne, hedged though it was with British 
bayonets, could long be maintained. So far from settling 
down into tranquillity, the country was becoming more disturb- 
ed. The revolt of the Ghiljis, and the threatened insurrection 
in Kandahar, have been already mentioned, and in whatever 
direction we turn a similar spirit is found to prevail. When 
Khelat was captured and Mehrab Khan slain, it became neces- 
sary to provide for the future government, of the territory. 
The plan adopted was to annex it as a dependency to Shah 
Shuja’s dominions, and give the government of it to a new 
khan who was willing to accept it on this condition, and was 
also believed to be sincerely attached to British interests. Nawaz 
Khan, the individual selected, belonged to a collateral branch 
of the ruling family, but this relationship, instead of conciliat- 
ing his Baluchi countrymen, only made his acceptance of the 
title more odious to them. The youthful son of Mehrab Khan 
was not slow to avail himself of the strong feeling manifested 
in his favour, and no sooner made his appearance than the 
tribes hastened to rally around him. Though the danger must 
haye been foreseen, no precautions were taken. The insurgents 
easily made themselves masters of the capital, and with the 
concurrence of Nawaz Khan himself, who to avoid a worse 
fate was glad to abdicate, seated Mehrab Khan’s son as the 
rightful heir upon the throne. Among the prisoners was Lieu- 



tenant Loveday, a British officer, who after some months 
captivity was barbarously murdered. 

During the various insurrections which accompanied 
followed the revolution in Khelat, disaster on more than one 
occasion befell British troops. A detachment of 50 horse and 
150 foot, under Lieutenant Clark of the 2nd Bombay grenadiers, 
while proceeding from the fort of Kahan, situated in the south- 
east of Afghanistan, about twenty miles west of the Suliman 
Mountains, for the purpose of obtaining supplies, was suddenly 
attacked' by a body of 2,000 Baluchis, and after much unavail- 
ing gallantry, cut off to a man. Shortly afterwards the fort 
itself was attacked, and its small garrison, ably commanded 
by Captain Brown of the 50th native infantry, while making 
valiant defence was in danger of being starved into surrender. 
Major Clibborn of the 1st Bombay grenadiers was 
detached from Sukkur on the 12th of August with a convoy for 
its relief. The convoy consisted of 1,200 camels and 600 bul- 
locks; the escort mustered 464 bayonets, 34 rank and file 
artillery, and three twelve-pounder howitzers. At Pulaji, a 
reinforcement of 200 Poona and Sind irregular horse was 
received,, and the whole proceeded through a country present- 
ing the most formidable difficulties. On the 31st of August, 

• pass of Naffusk came in sight, and presented 'an appearance 
which the stoutest hearts were appalled. The road to be traver- 
sed led ziz-zag up the side of a precipitous mountain, the 
of which was crowned by a body of the enemy, who, as 
as the convoy appeared, gave notice to the surrounding 
by setting fire to a beacon light. Though his troops were 
exhausted by a long and toilsome march, and suffering 
fully from thirst which there was no means of 
Clibborn immediately prepared to storm the 
was disastrous. After the storming party had 
head of the pass, they were assailed by rocks and stones hurled 
down from the summit, and a murderous fire was opened 
them which they were unable to return with any effect. During 
the confusion produced by this unequal conflict, the Baluchis, 
pouring down from the ridges sword in hand, bore ail before 
them. Not satisfied with thus clearing the pass, they rushed into 
the plain and advanced to the very muzzles of the guns before 
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they could be dispersed. Their loss must have been very great, 
but it could be borne far more easily than that of their victors, 
of whom 150 had fallen. Nor was this all. During the action 
most of the camel-men had absconded after plundering the 
commissariat, and the gun-horses were gone, so that both the 
guns and the convoy with the stores and camp equipage were 
necessarily abandoned. With the utmost difficulty, and the loss 
of many additional lives, a retreat to Pulaji, more than fifty 
miles distant, was effected. 

The more immediate effect of Major Glibborn’s disaster was 
to leave the fort of Kahan without supplies and almost at the 
mercy of the enemy.. Captain Brown, who held it with a garri- 
son of only three companies of native infantry with one gun, 
was at last compelled to surrender, but succeeded by the gallan- 
try of his defence in obtaining honourable terms. Simultaneous 
outbreaks took place over the whole country, and serious 
attacks were made on Quetta and other British posts. As these 
were repulsed without much difficulty, it is unnecessary to give 
the details; but in order to show that success was in most 
instances owing much more to good fortune and to the discip- 
line and courage of our soldiers than to any wisdom in the 
arrangements of their superiors, it may be worth while to quote 
the following passage from a letter of General Nott to Sir 
Willoughby Cotton. After deprecating the withdrawal of any 
part of the 42nd and 43rd regiments garrisoning Kandahar, 
and declaring that "if any accident should occur to these 
regiments by detaching parties from them before reinforcements 
shall arrive, the game in this part of the Shah’s dominions 
would be at an end,” he continues thus: "Captain Bean con- 
fines his ideas to that miserable dog-hole Quetta, and dictates 
the troops to be sent to that place from Kandahar. ‘One regi- 
ment of regular infantry, four guns (out of six), and 300 horse;’ 
(all now at Kandahar), without noting the object in view! I 
could earnestly wish the envoy and minister to impress upon 
these gentlemen (the political residents) the propriety of at all 
times confining their application to stating the object, and 
leaving the means to the officer in command. But they reverse 
the order of things by calling for and particularizing the num- 
ber of guns, infantry, and * cdvalry, without stating the object 
. •, - 
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in view. Now no officer of common understanding would pay 
the least attention to such a call. The officer placed at Killa 
Abdullah for the purpose of watching and keeping open the 
Kojak Pass, quits his post, takes a trip to Quetta, from whence 
he is sent with others to beat the enemy (so report says) out of 
Mustang, without having the means of attacking 300 men. 
Away they gallop; and no sooner do they get sight of the place 
than they find it necessary to turn round, and gallop back 
again with the enemy at their heels! Even such a silly, paltry 
affair must have a ruinous effect among the half-savage, half- 
civilized, but brave mountaineers. Whose orders is this gentle- 
man at the Kojak under? The province of Shawl was, in 
general orders, placed under my command; yet a serious attack 
has been made on the post of Quetta, and other attacks foolishly 
provoked in its vicinity, and the officer commanding in Shawl 
never reports, never sends me a line on the subject, although 
the safety of the whole country from Ghazni to the Bolan, and 
even to Sukkur, might have been compromised, and ail this in 
consequence of the unmilitary and extraordinary orders issued 
to the Shah’s troops. I repeat, that if this system is to be conti- 
nued, disaster must follow.” 

The revolution effected in Khelat, so serious in itself, and so 
dangerous as an example of successful resistance to the new 
order of things, could not be tolerated, and it was therefore 
determined either to oust Nassir Khan, Mehrab Khan’s son, 
from the throne which his own sword and the affections of his 
countrymen had purchased for him, or at all events only to 
permit him to hold it, like his predecessor, as an acknowledged 
dependant of Shah Shuja. In this instance, the person appointed 
to conduct the military operations was wisely selected, and 
General Nott, in obedience to an official despatch from the 
envoy and the commander-in-chief, dated 3rd September, 
1840, proceeded to take the necessary steps for the recapture of 
Khelat. The leading article in his instructions was as follows: — 
“The terms to be offered to the rebels now in possession of 
Khelat are, first, unconditional surrender, and an assurance 
that the son of Mehrab Khan will be recognized by the British 
government and his majesty Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk as the lawful 
chief of Baluchistan, on his agreeing immediately to proceed 
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to Kabul to pay personal homage to his majesty, and on his 
agreeing to subscribe to such other conditions as it may be 
thought proper to impose.” This instruction was very unpalat- 
able to Nott, who, writing to his daughters, thus animadverted 
upon it: tc I am disgusted. They most unjustly dethroned 
Mehrab Khan, and placed a tool of Shah Shuja’s in, his place. 
Well, Mehrab Khan’s son assembles his father’s followers — 
retakes Khelat; our authorities talk big for a day or- two, and 
then send me instructions to offer terms to the boy, declaring 
that they will place him on his father’s throne; and thus they 
disgrace the character of our country. Had they taken this boy 
by the hand when he was a wanderer in the land of his ances- 
tors, there would have been a generous and honourable feeling; 
but to bend the knee to him and his bloody chiefs now is 
disgraceful.” Though thus disapproving of the terms, Nott knew 
his duty too well as a soldier not to do his utmost to give effect 
to them. The means at his disposal, however, seemed very 
inadequate. The young khan, after rejecting the terms offered 
him, and swearing that he would revenge his father’s death, set 
out at the head of 5,000 men, in the direction of Mustang, and 
on the 29th of September arrived within sixteen miles of the 
spot, on which, from the non-arrival of reinforcements on 
which he had been led to calculate, Nott was encamped with 
a force not exceeding in all 600 men. Nassir Khan, notwith- 
standing his vast superiority of numbers, did not venture to 
risk an encounter. After various movements Nott reached Mus- 
tang on the 25th of October, while the enemy moved rapidly 
on Dadur, situated about fifty miles to the south-east, near the 
eastern entrance of the Bolan Pass. Immediately on emerging 
from the pass, Nassir Khan made preparations for attacking 
the British post at Dadur, and on two successive days (the 30th 
and 31st)- made ineffectual attempts to force it. He had not 
despaired of succeeding, when the approach of a considerable 
reinforcement, under Major Boscawen, compelled him to desist. 
So precipitate, indeed, was his departure, that several of 
his camels and tents were captured. It was on this occasion 
that the fate of Lieutenant Loveday, the political resident made 
captive at Khelat, was ascertained. A very handsome European 
officer’s tent was seen standing in the deserted camp. On enter- 
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ing it the body of the unfortunate officer was discovered lying 
with the throat cut on a small piece of carpet, with no clothing 
except a pair of pajamas or cotton drawers, and fastened by a 
chain, the friction of which had lacerated the ankles. The 
atrocious murder had just been committed, as the body was 
still warm, and a Hindustani attendant, who was weeping over 
it, told that Gul Muhammed, contrary, it was said, to the wish 
of Nassir Khan, had ordered, that in the event of defeat, the 
last man quitting the camp should murder the English captive. 

The terror produced by the defeat at Dadur sufficed to make 
an open passage to Khelat. As Nott advanced the enemy fled 
before him, and he regained possession of the Baluchi capital 
without opposition. This .success was preceded by another, 
which was of still greater consequence, and which, if it had 
been duly improved, might have permanently secured the 
Durani dynasty in Afghanistan. The escape of Dost Muhammed 
from Bokhara had infused new spirit into his adherents, and a 
letter was intercepted, which according to the envoy’s inter- 
pretation of it, “implicated many chiefs in meditated insurrec- 
tion.” The Dost himself was also actively employed in levying 
troops, which, united with those of the Wulli of Khulum, am- 
ounted to no contemptible army. A descent into Afghanistan 
was now openly talked of, and spread so much alarm,- that even 
the envoy ceased to be sanguine, and became desponding. “It is 
reported,” he wrote, “that the whole country on this side the 
Oxus is up in favour of the Dost, who with the Wulli, is cer- 
tainly advancing in great strength, so much so that our troops 
have been obliged to fall back on Bamian, while we have a 
formidable band of conspirators in the city, and the Kohistan 
is ripe for revolt.” A strong confirmation of this alarming 
statement was shortly after received. An attempt had been 
made to raise an Afghan force, whose fidelity to Shah Shuja 
might be confidently relied upon. The futility of the attempt 
was soon proved. The first regiment raised with this view, 
was no sooner brought into proximity with the enemy than a 
company went off with arms and accoutrements to join the 
Dost, and it became necessary to disarm the other companies, 
as the only effectual means of preventing them from following 
the example. In a letter to the governor-general, dated 12th 


September, Sir William Macnaghten pressed with additional 
urgency, that a request which he had repeatedly made for a large 
increase of the army of occupation should be complied with, 
supporting his application by the opinion of Sir Willoughby 
Cotton, who had recently given it to him in the following 
terms:— -“I really think the time has now arrived for you and 
I to tell Lord Auckland, totidem verbis , that circumstances have 
proved incontestably that there is no Afghan army, and that 
unless the Bengal troops are greatly strengthened, we cannot 
hold the country.” Such was the ominous aspect of affairs, 
when the important intelligence arrived that Dost Muhammed 
was defeated and his army dispersed. As soon as he was known 
to be advancing upon Bamian, Brigadier Dennie hastened 
forward to that post with strong reinforcements. He arrived 
on the 14th of September, but was unable to obtain certain 
intelligence of the enemy’s movements till the 17th, when he 
learned that large bodies of cavalry were emerging from a 
defile into the valley, and were at the distance of only six 
miles from Bamian. These troops were supposed to be the 
enemy’s advanced guard, under the Dost’s son Afzal Khan, 
and as they were reported to have attacked a village, it was 
resolved to expel them. Accordingly, on the morning of the 
18th, the brigadier set out with a detachment, consisting of four 
companies of the 35th native infantry, four companies of the 
Gurkha corps, about 400 Afghan horse, and two horse-artillery 
guns. This comparatively small force, which expected to en- 
counter only the enemy’s advance, found itself in front of his 
whole army. It occupied a series of heights, crowned with 
forts, around which the troops were clustered in dense masses. 
Without hesitation Dennie, notwithstanding the immense dispa- 
rity of numbers, determined to give battle. The guns immedia- 
tely opened their fire, which told with dreadful effect, while no 
return could be made to it. The confusion thus produced in the 
enemy’s ranks soon became apparent. While the guns following 
up their advantage drove them successively from height to height, 
the cavalry rushed forward, and coming up with the fugitives, 
now entangled in the defile, made fearful slaughter. So sudden 
and complete was the dispersion of the Dost’s whole army, that 
he and his son only escaped by the fleetness of their horses. 
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This reverse so disconcerted the Wulli of Khulum, that he 
gladly insured his own safety by accepting of terms which an- 
nexed part of his territories to. those of Shah Shuja, and bound 
him neither to harbour nor give countenance of any kind to Dost 
Muhammed, or any of his family. Thus once more a wanderer. 
Dost Muhammed fled eastward into Kohistan, where his 
adherents, always numerous, had of late been much increased 
by the oppressive proceedings of Shah Shuja’s officers in levying 
revenue. It was impossible for him to raise a force with which he 
could venture to take the field, and he continued to flit about 
from place to place. As there was no doubt, however, that, if 
not in Kohistan, he was intriguing with their chiefs and had re- 
ceived strong promises of support, Sir Robert Sale, accompani- 
ed by Sir Alexander Burnes, marched thither at the head of a 
considerable force, and on the 29th of September came up with 
a large body of insurgents, posted in the fortified village of 
Tutundurra, situated near the entrance of the Ghoreband 
Pass. Little difficulty was felt in dislodging them, but the Dost 
still eluded pursuit, and caused great alarm by repeated reports 
of his dangerous proximity to Kabul. Sale’s next encounter with 
the rebels was less fortunate, and a premature attempt, on the 3rd 
of October, to storm the fort of Julga, met with a severe repulse. 
The fort was immediately after evacuated by the garrison, but 
the moral effect of the repulse was dreaded, and the envoy, in 
writing to the governor-general on the 12th of October, did not 
hesitate to represent both Kabul and the country as “ripe for 
revolt.” The Dost’s cause certainly seemed to gather strength. 
When he again raised his standard at Nyrow, many of the 
Shah’s soldiers deserted to him, and he began to move in the 
direction of Kabul. 

These movements ot Dost Muhammed so alarmed and 
irritated the envoy, that as if he had despaired of overcoming him 
by honourable means, he puts the question to one of his corres- 
pondents, “Would it be justifiable to set a price on this fellow’s 
head?” and then adds, “We have intercepted several letters from 
him, from all which it appears that he meditates fighting with us 
so long as the breath is in his body.” It is lamentable to think that 
in putting the above question the envoy was in earnest. Not only 
was he meditating to rid himself of the Dost without any SGruple 
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as to the means, but he had even resolved in the event of his 
capture to show him. no mercy. This clearly appears from a 
letter to the governor-general, in which, speaking of Sir Robert 
Sale’s proceedings in Kohistan, he coolly remarks: — “Should 
he be so fortunate as to secure the person of Dost Muhammed, 
I shall request his majesty not to execute him till I can ascertain 
your lordship’s sentiments.” Fortunately for the envoy himself, 
and the honour of the British name, Dost Muhammed did not 
fall into his hands while these bloody thoughts were in his mind. 
On the 29th of October the British force, encamped at Bagh-i- 
Alam, about twenty-six miles N.N.E. of Kabul, having received 
intelligence of Dost Muhammed’s approach from the north, at 
the head of a large body of troops, set out to meet him, and on 
the 2nd of November found him posted in the valley of Purwan. 
Either desirous to evade the conflict, or perhaps not satisfied 
with his position, he was moving off to some higher ground in 
the rear, when the British cavalry moved forward to outflank 
him, and left him no alternative but to fight or flee. He prefer- 
red the former, and advanced to the encounter, at the head of a 
body of horse. Strange to say the British cavalry, native troopers, 
abandoning their officers, turned their backs, and Dost 
Muhammed following up his advantage, pursued them with 
great slaughter, almost within reach of the British guns, and 
then quietly withdrew. This success, however much it may have 
gratified his pride, did not blind him as to the hopelessness of 
the struggle in which he was engaged. Though he had put the 
cavalry to disgraceful rout, he did not venture to await the 
attack of the main body, and hastened to place himself out of 
reach. The effect produced by this affair of Pur wan was singular. 
Sir Alexander Burnes, convinced that it must be followed . 
by a general rising, had immediately written to urge a concen- 
tration of troops in Kabul, and meanwhile the Dost was wend- 
ing his way thither to surrender himself a prisoner. He had 
ridden from the battle-field for this very purpose, and had been 
twenty-four hours in his saddle, when Sir William, Macnaghten, 
returning from his ride on the evening of the 3rd of November, 
was accosted by an attendant, who galloped up and informed 
him that the Amir was at hand. “What Amir?” asked the envoy. 
“Dost Muhammed Khan.” And so it was. The es? ruler of Kabul, 
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dismounting from his horse, came forward, placed his sword in 
the envoy’s hand, and claimed his protection. 

Dost Muhammed, now a prisoner in the city where he had 
once reigned, reconciled himself to his fate, and by his free and 
manly bearing, gained the respect and excited the sympathy of 
all who came in contact with him. Shah Shuja indeed still cherish- 
ed thoughts of vengeance, but not being permitted to carry them , 
into effect, was obliged to content himself with applying appro- 
brious epithets to his prisoner, and refusing to admit him into 
his presence, excusing himself on the plea that he would be un- 
able to behave to him with common civility. By this conduct he 
at once disgraced himself and saved the Dost from an interview 
which he would have felt to be humiliating. The envoy, on the 
contrary, now returned to a better mind than when he talked 
of setting a price on the Dost*s head, treated him with the 
greatest kindness, and placed him under no more restraint than 
was absolutely necessary to secure his person. This, however, 
was scarcely possible in Kabul, and therefore on the 12th of 
November, ten days after his surrender, Dost Muhammed was 
sent off under a strong escort to British India. The envoy, in a 
letter written after his departure, not only expressed his hope 
that he would be “treated with liberality,” but enforced it by 
an argument, which as coming from him must be admitted to be 
something singular. “His case,” he says, “has been compared to 
that of Shah Shuja; and I have seen it argued that he should 
not be treated more handsomely than his majesty was; but surely 
the cases are not parallel. The Shah had no claim upon us. We 
had no hand in depriving him of his kingdom , whereas we ejected the 
Dost, who never offended us , in support of our policy , of which he was 
the victim!” It is doubtful if the governor-general concurred 
with the envoy in volunteering a sentence of condemnation 
on his own policy, but he at all events acted generously, and 
granted Dost Muhammed a pension of two lacs of rupees 
(£ 20 , 000 ). 

The removal of Dost Muhammed rid Shah Shuja of the only 
rival who could have competed with him for the throne of 
Afghanistan with any prospect of success, and the envoy, become 
again sanguine, expressed his belief that the tranquillity of the 
country was now secured. On the 24th of November he wrote 
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to a correspondent that his majesty, who at one time seemed 
doomed to endure the winter of Kabul, was to start in a few 
days for his more genial quarters at Jelalabad, and added, "We 
shall now have a little time to devote to the affairs of the 
country, and I trust its condition will be soon as flourishing as 
its poor resources will admit.” A similar impression prevailed 
in other official quarters. Sir Willoughby Cotton, anxious to 
return to India, now saw nothing to prevent him from resign- 
ing his command, and the governor-general, as if satisfied that 
all real difficulties had at length been surmounted, conferred 
the appointment not on General Nott, whose talents and 
services gave him the best claim, but on General Elphinstone, 
who by his incompetency was destined to teach a dreadful 
lesson on the subject of the abuse of patronage. 

When the year 1840 closed, the anticipated tranquillity was 
not fully' realized. In Zemindawar, a district to the west of 
Kandahar, a body of insurgents, headed by a chief of the name 
of Akhtar Khan, attacked and dispersed a detachment of the 
Shah’s troops, who were assisting the officers employed in the 
collection of the revenue. On the 3rd of January, 1841, the in- 
surrection was apparently suppressed by Captain Farrington, who 
having been detached from Kandahar, encountered an enemy 
mustering nearly 1,500 men, and after a sharp struggle comple- 
tely defeated them. The worst feature in this insurrection was 
that it consisted of Duranis, who as hereditary rivals of the 
Barukzyes, ought to have been strenuous supporters of the new 
dynasty. Unfortunately their expectations from Shah Shuja had 
been greatly disappointed, and they were ready to join in any 
hostile movement against him. An opportunity was not wanting. 
Yar Muhammed, exercising his ascendency at Herat, had come 
to open rupture with the British resident, and threatened an 
expedition against Kandahar. As a preliminary measure he had 
fostered the discontent of the Duranis in Zemindawar, whose 
insurrection, comparatively insignificant in itself, became form- 
idable by its ramifications, and the hostilities by which it might 
be followed. .The envoy’s remedy would have been to fit out an 
expedition at once against Herat, and annex it to Shah Shuja s 
dominions, but as this was part of the “grand game” which the 
governor- general, had distinctly repudiated, it was necessary to 
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act with more moderation. When Akhtar Khan again appeared 
at the head of his insurgents, Lieutenant Elliot, intrusted with 
the settlement of the district, was instructed to conciliate rather 
than fight. Acting in this spirit he offered terms, which Akhtar 
Khan was only too glad to accept. The effect of thus purchas- 
ing submission, instead of compelling it, might have been 
foreseen, and was foretold by Colonel Rawlinson, resident at 
Kandahar, who writing to the envoy, expressed himself in the 
following terms: — C T do not anticipate that by the conciliating 
treatment recommended by Lieutenant Elliot, we gain any 
other advantage than that of temporary tranquillity; and how- 
ever prudent, therefore, it may be at present to induce the rebel 
chief of Zemindawar to abstain from disorders by the hope of 
obtaining, through his forbearance, substantial personal benefits, 

I still think that when the danger of foreign aggression is 
removed, and efficient means are at our disposal, the rights of 
his majesty’s government should be asserted in that strong and 
dignified manner which can alone insure a due respect being 
paid to his authority.” The accuracy of these views was soon 
confirmed. In the course of a few months Akhtar Khan was again 
in arms at the head of a greater force than he had ever been 
able to muster before, threatening the important station of 
Ghiresk, on the west bank of the Helmand. These insurgents 
kept complete possession of the district till powerful reinforce- 
ments were forwarded, and even then they were not dispersed 
till they had tried their strength in a regular battle. 

During this insurrection of the Duranis, the Ghiljis were 
again in motion. Neither force nor money could wholly repress 
their native turbulence, and it had been resolved, as the most 
effectual means of keeping them in check, to hold their capital 
of KheDt-i-Ghilji by a British force, and strengthen its fortific- 
ations. The commencement of the works at once aroused the 
fears of the Ghiljis for their boasted independence, and the 
attitude which they assumed made it almost certain that an 
open rupture was contemplated, and would not be long delayed. 

While matters were in this critical position Lieutenant Lynch, 
who had political charge of the country around Khelat-i*Ghilji, 
having been insulted and defied in riding past a small fort in 
the ’vicinity, thought it necessary to punish this insolence in a 
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manner which would deter others from imitating it. He accord- 
ingly sent out a body of troops, who after a refusal to surrender, 
attacked the fort and captured it, but not without a conflict in 
which the chief and many of his followers were slain. While the 
gallantry of the achievement was justly commended, the conduct 
of Lynch in ordering it was severely censured. “Why,” exclaim- 
ed the envoy, “should we go and knock our heads against mud- 
forts? Why should we not have waited till the Ghiljis chose to 
attack us?” The governor-general, viewing the matter in a 
similar light, removed the offending officer, but it is very 
questionable if any degree of forbearance could have prevented 
or even delayed the insurrection. Be this as it -may, the loss of 
the fort and the slaughter of its garrison were immediately 
followed by a formidable outbreak. It became necessary in con- 
sequence to send a reinforcement from Kandahar, under Colonel 
Wymer, who on arriving on the 29th of May at Eelmi, near the 
banks of theTurnuk, received intelligence that a large body of in- 
surgents, headed by two chiefs, were hastening forward to attack 
him. He had only time to bring his men into position when the 
encounter took place. The Ghiljis, advancing with the greatest 
boldness, had arrived within 900 yards, when the guns opened 
upon them. Though suffering severely they still advanced, and 
apparently in execution of a previously concerted plan, separated 
into three distinct columns, for the purpose of making a simult- 
aneous attack on the British flanks and centre. Colonel Wymer, 
comparatively weak in numbers, and encumbered with a large 
convoy, was obliged to remain on the defensive, and allowed 
the enemy to approach, sword in hand, to within a very short 
distance. The grape of the guns and volleys of the infantry then 
told with full effect, thinning and breaking the ranks of the 
Ghiljis, and driving them back with fearful loss. A first repulse, 
however, did not deter them from renewing the attack, and 
they maintained the conflict for five hours before they finally 
gave way. Their force was estimated at 5,000 rnen, and it is 
said that several hundreds of these were inhabitants of Kandahar, 
who went out to join in the attack, and coolly returned after their 
defeat, even bringing some of their wounded along with them. 

The severe chastisement inflicted on the insurgents success- 
ively on the banks of the Turnuk and at the Helmand, had the 


effect of producing a degree of tranquillity, which though far 
more in semblance than in reality, was so satisfactory to the 
envoy that he considered the prospect ‘‘most cheering,” and 
even ventured to describe the country as “perfectly quiet from 
Dan to Birsheba.” While he was thus lulling himself and others 
into a fancied security, an expedition which he had sanctioned 
if not suggested, was being prepared against a district which 
was still in open rebellion. After the defeat at Ghiresk, Azmal to 
Khan and Akram Khan, two of the insurgent chiefs, returned 
their respective forts of Tirin and Derawat, situated about sixty 
miles north of Kandahar. When summoned to submit, they 
answered with defiance, and began mustering their followers 
for another struggle. The extent of the alarm thus excited, may 
be gathered from the fact that a large proportion of the troops 
in Kandahar was withdrawn for the purposes of the expedition, 
and that General Nott, who had received instructions some 
time before, not “on any account to leave Kandahar at pre- 
sent,” and conceived them to be still binding, complained that 
so large a portion of the force under his command “should 
have been ordered on what may prove to be a difficult service,” 
while he was not permitted to accompany it. The explanation 
returned having left him at liberty to act at his own discretion, 
he immediately set out to overtake the expedition.. He reached 
the camp on the 29th of September, and on advancing into the 
insurgent districts had the satisfaction to find that the display 
of force had so overawed the insurgents as to render actual 
hostilities unnecessary. Chief after chief appeared in the camp 
to make his submission, and Nott, deeming his presence no 
longer necessary, returned to Kandahar. Meanwhile, in another 
quarter an insurrection of a more formidable character had 
broken out. The enormous expenditure occasioned by the occu- 
pation of Afghanistan had drained the Calcutta treasury, and 
every letter from the government urged the necessity of large 
retrenchment. The envoy, perplexed how to proceed, fixed on 
the department which of all others ought to have been left 
untouched, and commenced by sweeping reductions of the pen- 
sions and allowances which had been granted to native chiefs 
and their followers. An increase of disaffection was the imme- 
diate result, and a general confederacy was formed for the 
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purpose of resisting the deductions, or compensating for them 
by means of plunder. The eastern Ghiljis in particular, occupy- 
ing the mountainous districts lying between Kabul and Jelalabad , 
made no secret of their determination to take the remedy into 
their own hands. The sums allowed them had, they said, been 
fixed by regular compact, and the resolution to curtail them 
was therefore a breach of faith. The undertaking on their part 
had only been to become responsible for robberies committed 
in their own immediate districts, but the terms, they alleged, 
had been changed without their consent, and their responsibility 
had been made to extend to districts over which they had 
no control. Such were the grievances of which they complained, 
and they commenced at once to redress them in their own 
peculiar fashion. The communication with India by the north- 
east being thus rendered almost impracticable, it was determin- 
ed to take advantage of the intended return of Sir Robert 
Sale’s brigade to Hindustan, to suppress the Ghilji rising, and 
compel a re-opening of the passes. Previous attempts had in- 
deed been made, but of so absurd a nature that nothing but 
failure should have been anticipated. Hamza Khan, acting as 
Shah Shuja’s representative among the Ghiljis, was sent out 
by his majesty with orders to bring them back to their allegi- 
ance, and executed the commission with characteristic duplicity, 
by fostering the insurrection instead of suppressing it. He was 
in fact one of the parties aggrieved, or as the envoy expressed 
it, “at the bottom of the whole conspiracy.” The effect of 
negotiation was then attempted, and a treaty was actually 
framed, by which the Ghiljis obtained a concession of all their 
demands. This mode of patching up a peace was only a premium 
on insurrection, and soon proved its futility. While the chiefs 
professed submission, their followers continued in arms, and 
carrying on their predatory warfare, made it at length obvious 
that nothing but force would be effectual. On the 9th of Octo- 
ber Sale’s brigade started from Kabul, and proceeded about 
four miles south-east to Buthauk. On the 12th two regiments, 
her Majesty’s 13th and the 35th native infantry, with two guns, 
moved forward to Khurd Kabul, and prepared to force the pass 
of that name, which consists of a narrow defile, hemmed in by 
high and rugged rocks. The enemy stood prepared to dispute 
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the entrance. They were few in number, but so completely 
sheltered by thein; position, that they remained secure, while 
they coolly shot down all who came within range of their 
muskets. In this way they picked off sixty-seven men, and 
wounded Sale himself, by a ball which entered his left leg, 
near the ankle, shivering the small bone. The pass was how- 
ever forced, and the 35th, under Colonel Monteath, took up 
an advanced position, while the 1 3th, as previously arranged, 
fell back again on Buthauk. While Sale waited here for rein- 
forcements, Monteath reported that a night attack had been 
made on his position at Khurd Kabul. On this occasion the 
Ghiljis mustered far stronger than before, and maintained the 
contest with so much obstinacy and so many advantages in 
their favour, as to inflict a severe loss, aggravated by the trea- 
chery of the Shah’s Afghan horse, who instead of defending 
their lines, admitted the enemy within them, and gave them 
an opportunity of carrying off a number of camels. 

Sir Robert Sale when reinforced hastened forward from 
Buthauk, and again entering the Khurd Kabul Pass, proceeded 
without encountering serious opposition to Jugdullak. The. real 
struggle now commenced. The enemy, advantageously posted 
on the adjoining heights, opened a destructive fire, which 
could not be effectually returned, and in the face of which it 
would have been destruction to advance. The only alternative 
was to send out flanking parties, which clambered up the 
heights and dislodged the assailants, while a party under Cap- 
tain Wilkinson, profiting by this diversion, pushed through the 
defile. Fortunately the enemy, though they had erected breast- 
works in many places, had, perhaps from over-confidence, left 
the main outlet unguarded. The march therefore was resumed, 
and Gundamuk was reached, though not without a severe loss 
of lives and the abandonment of much camp equipage. Among 
the killed was Captain Windham of the 35th native infantry, 
who lost his life in performing an act of humanity . The enemy, 
having broken in upon the rear-guard and thrown it into 
confusion, was in full pursuit, when Windham, already lame 
from a hurt, dismounted to give a place on his charger to a 
wounded soldier. By this delay, and the slackening of the 
animal’s pace by a double load, he was unable to keep up with 
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the other fugitives, and on seeing escape to be impossible, 
turned round, faced his pursuers, and fell fighting like a hero. 

While war was thus raging, and disturbances had actually 
broken out or were threatened in other quarters, the envoy 
was still dreaming of tranquillity, and even expressed a hope 
that the formidable attack made on Sale’s brigade was “the 
expiring effort of the rebels.” He was not alone in his delusion. 
It was shared in both by Sir Alexander Burnes and General 
EJphin stone, though there can now be little doubt that they 
were less guided by their judgments than blinded by their 
wishes. General Elphinstone, broken down in constitution, and 
perhaps also not without misgivings as to his fitness for com- 
mand, had resigned, and with his face turned anxiously home- 
wards was longing for the arrival of General Nott, who, as 
senior officer, was to take his place. Sir William Macnaghten, 
as a reward for the services which he was supposed to have 
rendered, had been appointed governor of Bombay, and was 
fretted by every new occurrence which delayed his departure; - 
and Sir Alexander Burnes, who had long been indignant at the 
kind of nondescript position assigned him at Kabul, had gained 
the great object of his ambition, and was, - immediately on Sir 
William Macnaghten’s departure, to enter on the full and un- 
controlled discharge of the duties of envoy and minister. To all 
these officials, therefore, the first thing necessary was a tran- 
quillity which, though more apparent than real, might suffice 
to justify the completion of the new arrangements. Under these 
circumstances it is easy to understand how, when warning was 
given of a gathering storm, they continued to see only a few 
passing clouds. The departure of Sale’s brigade, depriving 
Kabul of a large portion of its defenders, has been already 
noticed. With similar infatuation, orders had been given to 
General Nott to send off a considerable number of his troops 
to Hindustan, and three native regiments, together with the 
Bengal artillery, had actually started, when alarming tidings 
from Kabul rendered it necessary to recall them. The revolu- 
tion had now commenced in earnest, and the whole country 
had risen to retaliate on the invaders, who had according to the 
idea of the inhabitants polluted their soil, and were merely 
employing Shah Shuja as a tool to secure their own usurpation. 
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Before proceeding with the details, it will be necessary to give 
a brief description of the city of Kabul, and of the British 
positions within it and in its vicinity. 

Kabul stands at the western extremity of an extensive plain 
about 6,000 feet above the level of the sea. Notwithstanding 
this elevation, the latitude, which is only 34° north, gives a 
most delightful climate in summer, and more especially in 
autumn, when heavy crops of grain are reaped, and all the 
fruits of the temperate zone obtained in an abundance and of 
an excellence not surpassed in any other quarter of the world. 
In proportion however to the genial, though sometimes oppress 
sive heats of summer, are the rigours of winter, which extends 
from October to March, and during which storms are frequent 
and snow covers the ground to the depth of several feet. At 
all seasons earthquakes, sometimes of a very destructive charac- 
ter, occur. The river of Kabul, shallow, clear, and rapid, pursu- 
ing its course eastward to join the Indus, passes in front of the 
city, which is approached across it by three bridges; while a 
canal, which draws its water from the river and has a direction 
nearly parallel to it, Furnishes the means of irrigation to nu- 
merous beautiful gardens and productive orchards. Though 
described as a plain, the ground in the vicinity of Kabul is very 
much broken. In particular two ranges of hills, converging till 
they leave only a narrow defile between them, form a kind of 
semicircle which incloses the city on three sides. Advantage has 
been taken of these heights to form a line of battlements, which 
are carried round so as to form a complete inclosure, but are 
so unsubstantially and injudiciously constructed as to furnish 
a very feeble defence. Better protection was given by the Bala 
Hissar, which was at once a royal palace and a citadel. Occupy- 
ing the acclivity of a hiljl on the south-east extremity of the 
city, it completely overlooked it, and was thus equally well 
fitted to repel the attack of an enemy or put down internal 
insurrection. It formed an irregular pentagon, and contained 
within its precincts, in addition to the buildings of the palace, 
about a thousand houses. It was thus ample enough to accom- 
modate a considerable force, and from its elevation,. wide ditch, 
and ramparts, strong enough, if suitably garrisoned, to resist 
any attack by troops unacquainted with siege operations. Hence 
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Havelock, after briefly describing its advantages, and, it may 
be, from foreboding the kind of service in which the troops left 
in Afghanistan might be called to engage, exclaims — “Here 
then all depends, in a military point of view, on a firm hold of 
the Bala Hissar. It is the key of Kabul. The troops who hold it 
ought not to allow themselves to be dislodged but by a siege, and 
they must awe its population with their mortars and howitzers.” 
Within the city itself there was little deserving of notice except 
the bazaars and markets, the former starting from a central 
square and extending at right angles in a series of arcades, 
and the latter deriving their chief attraction from the magni- 
ficent display of vegetables and fruits. The houses, for the 
most part of two or three stories and flat-roofed, consisted of a 
framework of wood interlacing and inclosing walls of mud; and 
the streets, many of them so narrow that two* horsemen could 
not pass without difficulty, were badly paved, crooked, and 
dirty in the extreme. In thus huddling the streets together the 
only advantage gained was in the additional security it gave 
against a hostile assault, and the same object had undoubtedly 
been contemplated in the division of the whole town into 
districts, each occupied by its own particular tribe or division 
of inhabitants, and isolated from the other districts by its own 
inclosure and gates. The whole population was estimated at 
about 60,000. 

The Bala Hissar was, as we have seen, the key of Kabul, and 
the secure possession of it was therefore one of the first objects 
to which attention was turned in providing for the British 
occupation of the capital. Lieutenant Durand of the engineers 
being employed to select the proper station for locating the 
troops, at once fixed on the upper part or citadel of the Bala 
Hissar, but encountered an opposition which ultimately proved 
insurmountable. “The Bala Hissar,” said Shah Shuja, “was his 
palace, and its privacy would be completely destroyed by 
allo wing any portion of it to be occupied as British barracks,” 
The envoy gave effect to these objections, and. Durand was 
ordered to provide accommodation elsewhere. This however 
was no easy task, and the envoy, on its being represented to 
him that the winter would set in before it would be possible to 
execute the necessary erections, succeeded in obtaining the 
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Shah’s consent to the original proposal of accommodating the 
troops in the citadel. On the faith of this consent the necessary 
repairs were commenced, and the British troops had the prospect 
of soon occupying a position so strong' by nature, and so much 
improved by art, that no Afghan force could have made any 
impression upon it. But this was too wise an arrangement to 
be carried out. No sooner was the execution of it seriously 
commenced than the Shah once more interfered, and in addi- 
tion to his former objections declared that the occupation of 
any part of the Bala Hissar by a foreign force would make him 
unpopular with his subjects. This objection being the one to 
which of all others the envoy was most sensible, prevailed. The 
barracks, so far as constructed within the citadel of the Bala 
Hissar, were appropriated by the Shah for the accommodation 
of his harem, while the British troops were obliged to content 
themselves with hastily prepared lodgings at its base. In this 
locality they passed the winter of 1839-40, while the Shah and 
his court were at Jelalabad. Though far inferior to the locality 
originally fixed upon, the position adopted was not without its 
advantages. It commanded the access to the Bala Hissar, and 
made it easy should any alarm occur to occupy it effectually. 
Unfortunately even this advantage was not to be retained, and . 
finally, but at whose instigation it is difficult to say, it was re- 
solved to erect cantonments on a spot now universally acknow- 
ledged to be the worst that could have been chosen. This was 
a flat situated about two miles and a half to the north of Kabul, 

. and nearly equidistant from the Bala Hissar at its eastern, and 

the Kuzzilbash quarter at its western extremity. The canton- 
ments, consisting of long ranges of buildings, formed a paral- 
lelogram about 1,200 yards long from north to south, and 600 
jj yards wide from east to west. On the west they were bounded 

| by the Kohistan road, which leads nearly due south to one of 

the principal city gates. The east side of the parallelogram was 
; about 250 yards from the canal already mentioned, while 

I about 300 yards farther east ran the river of Kabul. The 

| defences of the cantonments consisted of a shallow ditch and 

[ feeble ramparts, together with a round bastion at each of the 

j angles. Immediately north of the cantonments were two con- 

| siderable inciosures surrounded merely by a wall. The larger 
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and nearer of the two was the mission compound or residency; 
the other was chiefly occupied by the dwellings of officers, 
clerks, and other individuals attached to the mission. In the 
space allotted to the cantonments, there must have been ample 
accommodation not only for the troops but for the commissariat 
stores. But with an infatuation which looks like judicial blind- 
ness, the stores were excluded and placed in an isolated fort 
situated without the cantonments, about 300 yards north of 
their south-west angle, and separated from them by a garden 
or orchard, which in the case of an attack would give cover to 
the assailants. Nor was this the worst. The whole of the canton- 
ments were commanded from various heights, several of them 
with forts, which had neither been made strong enough to 
furnish a kind of outworks for defence, nor dismantled so as to 
be unavailable to an enemy. Beside the cantonments, a small 
camp under the command of Brigadier Shelton, the second in 
command, had been established about two miles to the east, 
beyond a low range of heights called the Siah Sung Hills; and 
for the purpose of keeping open the road to it bridges had 
been thrown across both the canal and the river. The only other 
posts which it is necessary to notice are the Bala Hissar, almost 
entirely occupied by the Shah’s troops under the command of 
Brigadier Anquetil, and the residence of Sir Alexander Burnes, 
where a small body of sepoys acted as his escort . and also 
guarded the treasury under the charge of Captain Johnson, the 
paymaster. At an earlier period the money had for safety been 
removed to the Bala Hissar, but the paymaster found the dis- 
tance inconvenient, and on application was at once permitted 
to 'bring the treasure back into the town, and keep it as before 
at his own house, the envoy dashing off his permission, as if 
the subject had been beneath his cognizance, by a simple 
hurried remark: — “Johnson may. of course, put his treasure 
wherever he deems it most safe and convenient.’* The sum thus 
coolly bandied about without any precaution for its security 
amounted at this time to seven lacs of rupees (£70,000). 

The cantonments were completed in the autumn of 1840, 
and the British troops had passed the winter of 1840-41 in them 
in tolerable comfort. The sepoys indeed suffered severely from 
the intense cold, and the hospital soon became crowded with 
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patients suffering from pulmonary affections. To the British, 
on the other hand, and more especially those of them who had 
long endured the scorching heats and deluging rains of India, 
nothing could be more grateful than the return of the seasons 
in the order to which they had been accustomed in their own 
native land, and though an excessive rise in prices necessarily 
curtailed them of many of their comforts and luxuries, they 
were able to pass their leisure pleasantly. Cricket, fishing, 
shooting, hunting, and horse-racing gave to the most active 
and robust their full share of bodily exertion; while the more 
sedate found endless sources of interest and instruction in 
acclimatizing plants, and trying how far it was possible to 
combine the luxuries of an Afghan with the more substantial 
productions of an European garden. It is not to be denied that 
some, not satisfied with such pleasures, mingled with them or 
substituted for them others o* a very different description. 
Licentiousness, instead of being confined to those unfortunates 
whom depraved custom regards as its legitimate victims, was 
too often emboldened to violate the domestic hearth and seek 
its indulgence within the very precincts of the harem. More 
than one chief, aware of having thus suffered , in his happiness 
and honour, burned for revenge, and was not to be satisfied with 
anything short of the extermination of the infidel Feringhis. It 
would be wrong, however, .0 attach much importance to this 
feeling. Though it did exist, and not without a cause, it is to 
be hoped that licentiousness continued to the last to be a very 
partial exception to the generally good deportment of the 
British troops, and that when disaster did befall them, it was 
rot in retribution for their own private vices but for the gross 
mismanagement of those to whom their welfare was intrusted, 
and the tyranny and injustice which lay at the foundation of 
the whole British policy in Afghanistan. 

Though a crisis had long been foreseen by those who, looking 
below the surface, saw the causes which were working to pro- 
duce it, all the leading authorities, civil and military, continued 
as it were spell-bound. General Eiphinstone looking fondly 
forward, saw himself proceeding quietly under escort for the 
British frontier; Sir William Macnaghten had nearly completed 
the packing preparatory to his departure; and Sir Alexander 
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Burnes felt so satisfied with the higher position on which he 
was about to enter, that on the evening of the 1st of November 
he did not hesitate to congratulate the envoy on his “approa- 
ching departure at a season of such profound tranquillity.” 
Could he be serious? Some days previously the moonshi Mohan 
Lai, of whose intelligence and fidelity there was no doubt, had 
informed him of a general confederacy among the Afghan chiefs, 
and emphatically warned him against the danger of disregard- 
ing the threatening indications of a coming storm; and again, 
on the evening of that very day when he congratulated the 
envoy, the same individual called upon him with new proofs 
of the plots which the chiefs were engaged in hatching. The 
impression produced upon Burnes is explained very vaguely, 
but the account is that “he stood up from his chair, sighed, and 
said that the time was not far when we must leave this coun- 
try.” Another part of the account is, “that he did not choose to 
ask the envoy for a strong guard, as it would imply that he was 
afraid,” and his determination, therefore, seems to have been 
to run all .hazards. The notice of warnings seemed at last only 
to irritate him, and he actually turned out the son of Gholam 
Muhammed Khan, a leading Durani chief, who went by night 
to inform him of the plot, adding rudely and superciliously, 
that “we do not care for such things.” 

The plot, of which information was thus w'ith strange 
infatuation rejected, was now approaching its execution. The 
Afghan chiefs had assembled, and were concerting measures 
for the destruction of the British troops. The course which 
seemed most hopeful, was to work upon the prejudices and 
passions of the people, by circulating among them extravagant 
rumours. “The principal rebels,” wrote* Sir William Macnagh- 
ten in a letter, of which a fragment only remains, “met on the 
night before, and relying on the inflammable disposition of the 
people of Kabul, they gave out that it was the order of his 
majesty to put all infidels to death, and this of course gained 
them a great accession of strength.” The accuracy of this state- 
ment is questionable. It proceeds on the supposition that the 
Shah was popular in Kabul, and that his name was, to the 
party who fraudulently used it, a tower of strength. Indepen- 
dently of the extravagance of the rumour that he had issued 
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orders for the destruction of those on whom the stability of his 
own throne entirely depended, it is impossible to believe that 
the circulation of it gave what the envoy calls “a great acces- 
sion of strength” to the insurgents. They were playing, in fact, 
a very different game, and their great object was to rid them- 
selves at once of foreign aggression and of the obnoxious ruler 
whom it had imposed upon them. But though a general con- 
federacy having this object had undoubtedly been formed, 
it has been questioned whether the actual outbreak was the 
result of a previously concerted plan. The time was certainly ill 
chosen. By waiting for a few days a large portion of the troops 
in Afghanistan under orders for India would have departed 
and been beyond recall, whereas by premature action much 
additional risk of failure was incurred. The account of a meet- 
ing held by the chiefs, though somewhat meagre, seems to show 
that the outbreak, at least at its commencement, was dictated 
as much by private revenge as by public resentment. 

Abdullah Khan, who, on the restoration of the Shah, had been 
deprived of his chiefship, not satisfied with complaining loudly 
of the injustice, was at little pains to conceal his hostility, and 
lost no opportunity of intriguing against British interests. Burnes, 
made aware of his proceedings, sent him a blustering message, 
stuffed with opprobrious epithets, and threatening to deprive 
him of his ears. Abdullah Khan, now complaining both of insult 
and injustice, threw off all restraint, and at a meeting of chiefs, 
held on the 1st of November at the house of Sydat Khan, took 
the lead in proposing an attack on the house of Burnes on the 
following day. The design undoubtedly was to assassinate every 
individual who should be found on the premises. While Burnes’ 
fate was thus sealed, warnings which, duly improved, would 
have secured his escape were again given Him. A friendly native 
eager to save him called at his residence before daylight, but 
had the mortification to see his statement received with incre- 
dulity. Shortly afterwards, when the insurgents had , begun to 
muster, and the stir of their movement was heard in the street, 
Usman Khan, the Shah’s prime minister, arrived wuh tidings 
which it was no longer possible to dispute, and urged Burnes 
either to return with him to the Bala Hissar, or take refuge in 
the cantonments; He refused to do either, but was so far moved 



to a sense of danger that he applied to the envoy for addi- 
tional troops, and also tried to conciliate Abdullah Khan by a 
message assuring him, that if he would in the meantime restrain 
popular violence, all grievances would be redressed. Both appli- 
cations proved ineffectual, and Burnes, together with all the 
inmates of his residence, were left to their fate. They were not 
indeed entirely destitute of means of defence. Besides himself, 
his brother Lieutenant Charles Burnes, and Lieutenant William 
Broadfoot, who had just arrived to act as his military secre- 
tary, there was the small body of sepoys forming his escort, and 
guarding the treasure deposited in Captain Johnson’s house, 
immediately adjoining. Fortunately for himself the paymaster 
passed that night in the cantonments. 

After a furious mob thirsting for blood and plunder had 
filled the street in front of the house, and precluded all access 
to it, Burnes, instead of allowing his sepoys to use their mus- 
kets, imagined that he could calm the tumult by a speech, and 
kept haranguing from the upper part of the house. It was utter- 
ly unavailing, and he became fully awake to the danger, wher 
Lieutenant Broadfoot fell pierced by a ball through his chest. 
Resistance, which used earlier might have been effectual, was 
now seen to be hopeless. The insurgents had set fire to the 
stables, made their way into the garden, and were evidently pre- 
paring to force an entrance into the house. As a last resort he 
offered large sums of money for his own and his brother’s life, 
and was only answered with the cry, “Come down into the 
garden.” As this would have been to meet instant death, the 
sepoys opened their fire, and were resisting manfully, when a 
native of Kashmir, who had gained admission to the house, 
took an oath, upon the Koran, that, if the firing was stopped, 
he would safely convey Burnes and His brother to the Kuzzil- 
bash fort, situated about half a mile to the north-west, and then 
held by Captain Trevor, though with a- very inadequate force. 
Distrustful though he must have been of this volunteered deli- 
verance, it was a last chance, and Burnes disguised in native 
attire descended to the door. The moment he stepped beyond 
it, his treacherous guide gave the signal, by calling out, “This 
is Sekunder Burnes.” In a moment both the brothers were in 
the hands of the infuriated mob, who literally cut them to 
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pieces with Afghan knives. The sepoys now left without a head 
made a fruitless defence, and were all murdered, and with them 
every man, woman, and child found on the premises. The pay- 
master’s guard shared the same fate, and all his treasure, now 
amounting, however, to only £17,000, fell into the hands of the 
insurgents. 

While these atrocities were being perpetrated, how were the 
Shah’s and the British troops employed? Sir Alexander Burnes 
had, as we have seen, applied to the envoy for a reinforcement, 
and it is now universally admitted that if it had been immedia- 
tely despatched, the outbreak could have been suppressed with- 
out difficulty. The number of insurgents did not at first exceed 
200 or 300, and their success was so doubtful, that the leading 
chiefs kept aloof, and refused to commit themselves by taking 
open part with them. It was. indeed probable that the houses 
of Burnes and the paymaster would be forced and plundered, 
but the success would only be momentary, and would be follow- 
ed on the arrival of the British troops by a signal vengeance. 
Such appears to have been the calculation both of the chiefs 
and of the actual insurgents, and it was not until to’ a thirst for 
blood and plunder a hope of impunity was added, that the 
insurrection assumed new dimensions and became truly formid- 
able. Where, then, it must be again asked, were the British 
troops while their treasury was being plundered and their com- 
panions barbarously murdered, almost within hearing ? To the 
credit of the Shah, it deserves to be recorded that the first 
movement against the rioters was made from the Bala Hissar 
by his own orders and by his own troops. As soon as the disturb- 
ed state of the city was communicated to him, he sent out his 
Hindustani regiment, with two guns, under the command of 
an able officer, an Indo-Briton of the name of Campbell. 
Unfortunately, instead of taking a road which would have led 
them to Burnes’ house with little obstruction, they endeavoured 
to make their way through the heart of the city, and placed 
themselves almost at the mercy of the insurgents, by becoming 
entangled in narrow intricate streets. After an unequal conflict, 
during which they are said to have lost 200 men, they commenc- 
ed a disorderly retreat, and would probably all have perished 
had they not obtained an unexpected relief. Brigadier Shelton 
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had brought into the Bala Hissar three companies of the 54th 
native infantry, the Shah’s 6th infantry, and four guns, the 
whole force which he then had in' the small camp beyond the 
Siah Sung Hills; and on learning how the Hindustani regiment 
was situated, sent out a detachment which helped to extricate 
them, but did not succeed in saving the two guns. This move- 
ment having been made by orders received from the canton- 
ments, we naturally turn thither to learn what consultations 
were held, and what steps taken as soon as intelligence of the 
insurrection was received. 

The application by Sir Alexander Burnes for support was 
received by the envoy at latest by 7 a.m. His own account of 
the matter is : — “On the morning of the 2nd November, I was 
informed that the town of Kabul was in a state of commotion; 
and shortly afterwards I received a note from Lieutenant 
colonel Sir A. Burnes, to the effect that his house was besieged, 
and begging for assistance. I immediately went to General 
Elphinstone.” The general’s account is: —“On the 2nd of 
November, at half-past 7 a.m., I was told by Colonel 
Oliver that the city was in a great ferment, and shortly after 
the envoy came and told me that it was in a state of insurrec- 
tion, but that he did not think much of it, and that it would 
shortly subside.” It thus appears that the envoy and the general 
were in consultation on this subject about half-past 7 a.m. 
The former had been told “that the town of Kabul was in a 
state of commotion,” and the latter “that the city was in a great 
ferment,” and the common impression produced on the minds 
of both was that insurrection “would shortly subside.” This, to 
say the least, was taking the matter very coolly, and prepares 
us for what appears to have been their common conclusion, 
that there was no necessity for immediate despatch. The 
envoy indeed says, “I. suggested that Brigadier Shelton s force 
should proceed to the Bala Hissar, thence to operate as 
might seem expedient; that the remaining troops should be 
concentrated in cantonments and placed in a state of defence, 
and assistance if possible sent to Sir A, Burnes.” In this pro- 
posal the general appears to have readily acquiesced, but a 
long delay must have taken place, for he afterwards admits 
that Brigadier Shelton did not move into the Bala Hissar 
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I till “about 12 o’clock;” and adds with the greatest coolness, as 

if he had thus done all that could reasonably be expected — “the 
s rest of the troops were concentrated in cantonments, which 

I arrangements occupied the rest of the day.” He says nothing of 

f the assistance requested by Sir Alexander Burnes, as if the life 

of a valuable public servant, the lives of the men who were 
f sharing his danger, and the threatened plunder of the army 

I chest, were matters too trivial to occupy his thoughts. But even 

I assuming that the detachment of Brigadier Shelton was the 

j only thing that promised to be of any immediate utility, how 

came it that though the distance between the Siah Sung camp 
and the Bala Hissar scarcely exceeded a mile it was not complete 
ed till mid-day? In the emergency which had arisen despatch 
was everything, and yet nearly four hours elapse between the 
resolution to send the troops and their actual departure. General 
Elphinstone indeed hints at one cause of delay, when he says 
< ' that “the envoy sent his military secretary, Captain Lawrence 

to intimate his wishes and obtain the king’s sanction to this 
1' measure,” and a fuller explanation is given by the brigadier. 

“Between nine and ten,” he says, “I got a note from General 
Elphinstone reporting a disturbance in the city, and desiring 
me to prepare to march into the Bala Hissar. ... I soon after 

( got another, telling me not to go as the king objected to it.” 

The obvious reply to this countermand was, that “if there was 
an insurrection in the city, it was not a time for indecision, 
and that the measures adopted must be immediate.” Having 
thus urged despatch, the brigadier received a third note telling 
him to march immediately into the Bala Hissar, when further 
instructions would be given him by the envoy’s military secre- 
tary. Believing everything to be now arranged, he was just in 
the act of marching off when he received a note from the secre- 
tary telling him to halt for (further orders. Perplexed at this 
new interruption, he despatched Lieutenant Sturt of the engi- 
neers, Sir Robert Sale’s son-in-law, to ascertain the cause; but 
that officer, on entering the precincts of the palace, was attacked 
in the act of dismounting from his horse by an Afghan youth, 
who inflicted three severe wounds with a dagger, and from the 
confusion of the moment or through connivance was permitted 
to escape. Sturt’s wounds happily proved of a less deadly nature 
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than was at first feared, and he was carried bade to th» , 

ton guard ^ fifty ]ancers d ^^ - t^ can- 

secretary himself brought his own answer, which was “to 
proceed.” As already mentioned, these repeated 1” *° 

and countermands so frittered away the time thafsheteTdl 
no. reach the Bala Hissar till Jd-day ”nd then , 

Campbell and his Hindustanis fleeing in disorder b!/' 6 
infuriated and triumphant Afghans * b fore 

C per “ sin 8 the above details, i, is impossible to repress a 
fehng of indignation a. the irresolute, we had almost slid 
heartless, course adopted by the envoy and the genii The 
city is m an uproar,, and three British officers, with a small 
body of troops, suddeniy attacked by an infuriated mob are 
fighting for their lives. They implore assistance, and the appli 
cation is received at an hour sufficiently early to enaWe ffie 
authorities, civil and military, to take the necessary steps for 

hat purpose. At first the only question is, by what routelhall 

the troops be sent? and the answer is, from the Siah Sun » 

'Zd'win'shah 11 ^- Bu ‘„ here a pre1 ™"^ 

started. Will Shah Shuja give his consent? and should he refuse 
would It not be a complete subversion of the Auckland and 

sion' n o h W UC V° haVereCOUr “ e eV “ ‘° fondly compul- 
troo ° ! U . Ch f " voIous grounds the order for the march of the 
troops is delayed, ,n order that an attempt may be made upon 
the stubborn will of a monarch, who had been placed upon his 
throne by British bayonets, and could not have continued to 
sit upon it a single day |f they had been withdrawn. Negotia- 
tion is commenced, messages pass and repass between the palace 
and the cantonments, and according to their tenor, the troops 
in readiness to march for the suppression of the riot and the 
relief of their unhappy companions in arms, are tantalized by 

the bI H 0ry ° r r S *? ha “ " *° proceed - At Iast 'hey reach 
Ihl Shah T’ bUt °? t0 bC m ° St ttn graciously received by 
die Shah Who, says Shelton, “asked me as well as I could 
understand, who sent me, and what I came there for.”. There 
was perhaps more meaning in this insolent question than it bears 
the face of it, for of what use was it to send troops after the 
mischief was already done? Had they arrived several hours 
earlier, as but for the irresolution which prevailed at head 
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quarters they might easily have done, they might, instead of 
merely saving a remnant of the discomfited Hindustani regi- 
ment, have acted in concert with it, and penetrating to Burnes’ 
residence, dispersed the mob before the work of rapine and 
murder had commenced. Still as the day was only half-spent 
when Shelton reached the Bala Hissar, how came it that he 
did little more than remain a passive spectator of the progress 
of the insurrection? The envoy’s answer is, that it had then 
become impracticable for a body of troops to penetrate to the 
neighbourhood of Burnes* house. Why impracticable? Obviously 
because another serious blunder had been committed in not 
sending a force adequate to the service required from it. 

In the Siah Sung camp on the morning of the outbreak, 
there was only a portion of the troops belonging to it. The rest 
were within the cantonments. Why, when Brigadier Shelton 
received the order to march, were not the absentees sent for- 
ward to join their comrades? They could not be required for 
the defence of the cantonments, which were not then threaten- 
ed, and within which nearly 4,000 men must then have been 
concentrated; and their addition to the force under Brigadier 
Shelton might have enabled him, instead of remaining passive, 
to make at least a bold effort to accomplish the task which 
had been assigned him. Such an effort could hardly have 
failed of success, had it been seconded, as to all appearance it 
might and ought to have been, by a diversion from another 
quarter. General Elphinstone says that "the route by Siah Sung 
to the Bala Hissar was considered the fittest to enter the city, but 
it was not the only route, nor, as far as one can judge from the 
pl^p, was it either the shortest or most practicable. The Kohis- 
tan road, along the east side of which the cantonments were 
constructed, leads in a line almost due south to one of the city 
gates. Had a body of the surplus troops cooped up within the 
cantonments been sent along the road, they could have arrived 
at the gate without difficulty. Passing if and proceeding on- 
wards for about 500 yards, a point is reached where the road 
branches off to the right and left. Taking the latter direction 
by a road which crosses the river by a bridge, the distance to 
Burnes’ house is little more than half a mile. Where was the 
impracticability of accomplishing this distance? Supposing 
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Brigadier Shelton to have been at the same time prepared to 
act, the effect would have been io place the insurgents bet- 
ween two fires. Would they in this case have ventured on 
continued resistance? The undisciplined mob, seeing themselves 
about to be hemmed in between two strong bodies of regular 
troops, would have listened only to their fears and dispersed. 
Even in a less favourable view, the diversion from the canton- 
ments might have been made subservient to several important 
objects. On the banks of the river, a short distance above the 
bridge already mentioned, there was a tower occupied by 
Captain Trevor with a mere handful of men. It was of some 
importance to retain possession of it, because being situated in 
the Kuzzilbash quarter, it would have been the means of keep- 
ing up a friendly communication with the inhabitants, who 
were understood to be better affected towards the British than 
any other part of the Afghan population. Advantage might 
have been taken of its proximity to throw in a reinforcement 
sufficient to secure it from capture. Another object, of still more 
importance; might have oeen at the same time gained. On the 
right branch of the road, about 500 yards beyond the fort 
already mentioned, stood a fort of laxge dimensions, in which 
temporary magazines had been erected for the use of the Shah’s 
commissariat. The place, though not well chosen, was defensible, 
and the vital importance of defending it is apparent from the 
fact that on the 2nd of November it contained about 8,000 
maunds of grain. Even admitting that no general diversion 
from the cantonments could have been attempted, surely the 
most strenuous efforts ought to have been made to save this 
fort from falling into the hands of the enemy. Yet nothing was 
done. Though it was well known that on the very morning of 
the outbreak it was furiously assailed by the inhabitants in its 
vicinity, and its few defenders, if unrelieved, must soon be over- 
powered, no steps were taken, or rather the only step taken was 
in an opposite direction. Captain Lawrence offered to lead two 
companies to its relief and was not permitted. 

Other proofs of the utter incompetency of the civil and 
military authorities to meet the storm which had burst upon them 
crowd upon us, but enough has been detailed. The only active 
step that appears to have been taken in addition to the abortive 
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detachment of Brigadier Shelton to the Bala Hissar, was to send 
a handful of troops into the commissariat fort, and thus make the 
number of its defenders amount in all to eighty. Why such a 
reinforcement? The subsistence of the troops depended on the 
preservation of the commissariat fort, and it could not but be 
foreseen that it would in all probability be the very first point 
against which the efforts of the enemy would be most strenuously 
directed, and yet, though there was a whole day during which 
free access to it was uninterrupted, and it might have been so 
strongly garrisoned as to defy assault, nothing worth mention- 
ing was done. Not only was it allowed to remain isolated as 
before, with a garden and orchard intervening, from the cover 
of which the insurgents might open a murderous fire, but no 
attempt whatever was made to occupy and dismantle the adjoin- 
ing forts by which it was commanded. Gould it be alleged that 
the commissariat fort was, from its unfortunate position, inde- 
fensible, still there was surely an alternative. If it was practic- 
able on the 2nd of November to send a paltry reinforcement to 
it, it must also have been practicable, if such a course had been 
deemed expedient, to prepare for its abandonment, by empty- 
ing it of the whole, or at least the most valuable part of its 
stores and bringing them within the cantonments. The penalty 
due for the series of gross blunders committed on the first day 
of the insurrection was not long delayed. 

While the envoy and general, with singular infatuation, 
frittered away the time, and apparently despaired of being able 
to effect anything with the large body of troops under their 
immediate control, no time was lost in sending importunate 
messages, recalling the troops, which during the delusive inter- 
val previous to the insurrection had been permitted to com- 
mence their march for India. By thus applying for distant aid, 
which owing to the state of the country could not possibly have 
arrived before the crisis was decided, the authorities only 
practised deception upon themselves, and found excuses for not 
exerting their own energies to the utmost. The note sent to 
Kandahar, consisting of a small scrap of paper inclosed in a 
quill, though dated the 3rd of November, did not reach General 
Nott till the 14th. It required him to “immediately direct 
the whole of the troops under orders to return to .Hindustan. 



to march upon Kabul instead of Shikarpur,” and to ‘'instruct 
the officer who may command, to use the utmost practicable 
expedition.” He was moreover required “to attach a troop 
of his majesty the Shah’s horse artillery to the above service, 
and likewise half the first regiment of cavalry.” Fortunately, as 
we have already seen, he had on his own responsibility, in con- 
sequence of alarming news from Kabul, recalled the troops which 
he had despatched under the command of Colonel Maclaren, 
after they had made only a single march. So far, therefore, 
as he was concerned, there was nothing to prevent his com- 
pliance with the peremptory order to send them off immediately 
to Kabul. There were, however, obstacles which he believed 
to be insurmountable, though the authorities at Kabul did not 
seem to have taken them into consideration, arid he therefore 
declared that in sending the troops, he was obeying his super- 
iors at the expense of his own judgment. His reasons are thus 
given in a letter to his daughters:— “First, I think at this time 
of the year, they (the troops) cannot get there (Kabul), as the 
snow will probably be four or five feet deep between that place 
and Ghazni; besides which it is likely they will have to fight 
every foot of the ground, from the latter to the former place; 
at any rate they will arrive in so crippled a state as to be totally 
unfit for service; secondly, they will be Jive ' weeks in getting 
there, before which everything will be settled one way or 
other; thirdly, could I have kept the troops here which left 
this morning, I could ultimately have preserved the whole of 
Afghanistan, whatever the result at Kabul may be, and now 
these troops can be of no use there > and their removal will, I fear, 
ruin us here , for the people today openly talk of attacking us.” 
“How strange,” he adds, “that, from the time we entered this 
country up to the present moment, we have never had a man 
of common sense or energy at the head of affairs.” Nott had 
only too good reason for his representation of the disordered 
state of the country, for a very short time before Captain 
Woodburn, who was proceeding on sick leave to Kabul, was 
attacked by a party of rebels after leaving Ghazni, and bar- 
barously murdered; only six out of his whole escort of 130 
souls escaping the same fate. His account of the climate also 
proved correct, for Colonel Maclaren, after a few days’ march, 
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lost so many of his cattle by frost and snow, and found his 
difficulties accumulating so fast, that he was glad to retrace his 
steps. Accordingly, as might have been foreseen, Kabul could 
obtain no relief from Kandahar. 

An application to Sir Robert Sale to return with his brigade 
was equally unavailing. The 37th regiment, left to guard the 
western entrance of the Khurd Kabul Pass, at once obeyed 
the summons, and made their appearance on the morning of 
the 3rd on the Siah Sung Hills. They had been obliged to 
contest almost every inch of their ground, but notwithstanding, 
greatly to the credit of Major Griffiths who commanded, “they 
came in/’ says Lady Sale, “with all their baggage in as perfect 
order as if it had been' a mere parade movement.” This, how- 
ever, was all the aid obtained. Before receiving the summons 
of recall Sir Robert Sale had quitted Gundamuck, and was 
advancing on Jelalabad. The kind of difficulties encountered 
will be best explained in his own words. “Since leaving Kabul, 
they (the troops) have been kept constantly on the alert by 
attacks by night and day; from the time of their arrival at 
Tazin they have invariably bivouacked’, and the safety of our 
positions has only been secured by unremitting labour, throwing 
up entrenchments, and very severe outpost duty; while each 
succeeding morning has brought its affair with a bold and 
activeenemy, eminently skilful in the species of warfare to which 
their attempts have been confined/ and armed with jezails 
which have enabled them to annoy us at a range at which they 
could only be reached by our artillery.” Anxious, therefore, 
though he must have been- to return to Kabul, where his wife 
and daughter were sharing the common danger, he declared 
it to be impossible, for the following reasons: — “I beg to repre- 
sent that the whole of my camp equipage has been destroyed; 
that the wounded and sick have increased to upwards of three 
hundred; that there is no longer a single depot of provisions 
on the route, and the carriage of the force is not sufficient to 
bring on one day’s rations with it. I have at the same time 
positive information that the whole country is an arms and ready 
to oppose us in the defiles between this city and Kabul, while 
my ammunition is insufficient for more than two such contests, 
as | should assuredly have to sustain for six days at least. With 
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my present means I could not force the passes of either Jugdu- 
luck or JChurd Kabul; and even if the debris of my brigade did 
reach Kabul, I am given to understand that I should find the 
troops now garrisoning it without the means of subsistence. 
Under these circumstances, a regard for the honour and 
interest of our government compels me to adhere to my plan 
already formed, of putting this place (Jelalabad) into a state 
of defence, and holding it if possible until the Kabul force falls 
back upon me, or succours arrive from Peshawar or India.” 

Having disposed of the applications for aid, and the answers, 
which from the length of time that intervened, have somewhat 
anticipated the narrative, we now return to Kabul, and begin 
with the insertion of a letter addressed to the envoy by Genera! 
Elphinstone, on the evening of the 2nd November, the very 
first day of the outbreak. “Since you left me I have been consi- 
dering what car be done tomorrow. Our dilemma is a difficult 
one. Shelton, if reinforced tomorrow, might no doubt force in 
two columns on his way towards the Lahore gate, and we 
might from hence force in that gate and meet them. But if this 
were accomplished what shall we gain? It can be done, but not 
without very great loss, as our people will be exposed to th.< 
fire from the houses the whole way. Where is the point you 
said they were to fortify near Burnes’ house? If they could 
assemble there that would be a point of attack; but to march 
into the town, it seems, we should only have to come back 
again; and as to setting the city on fire, I fear from its construc- 
tion .that is almost impossible. We must see what morning brings, 
and then think what can be done. The occupation of all the 
houses near the gates might give us a command of the town, 
but we have not means of extended operations. If we could 
depend on the Kuzzilbashes, we might easily reduce the city.” 

* In this very characteristic letter the writer makes a series of 
proposals, which if practicable on the morrow when the insur- 
rection had gained head, must have been still more so on the 
day previous; but instead of deciding on any one of them he 
merely plays at hide-and-seek with them, and then goes to bed 
with the sage resolution to trust to the chapter of accidents. 
“We must see what the morning brings, and then think what 
can be done.” The morning came, and with it, as might have 
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been anticipated, a vast increase of the insurgents. Thousands 

of caut, °" had Previously kept aloof, now openly 
declared themselves, whrle multitudes, hearing of the plunder 
which had already been obtained, poured in from thifneigh- 
°T n ? VI 3g ^f ln the ho P e of obtaining a share. The Kohisfan 

ion’o^the^d ‘ rOOPS “ igh ‘ haVe PaS!ed With IittIe 0^‘ruc- 
t,on on the 2nd was now completely beset, and every step 

behoved to be taken in the face of infuriated and exulting foes 

The interval of a night had brought no additional cleamesHf 

perception or energy of purpose to the general and the envov 

and instead of boldly fronting the difficulties which their own 
imbecility had mainly created, they cowered before them If 
was not till three in the afternoon of the 3rd that any attempt 

was made to penetrate from the cantonments into the city If 
proceeded upon the plan, which had already proved ■ abort vd • 
of attempting to accomplish the most important objects bv‘ 
inadequate means, and resulted in a complete, failure The' 
whole force employed consisted of one Company-ofher Majesty's 
44th regiment two companies of the 5th native infantry 'Z* 
two horse- artillery guns. Major Swayne,' who commanded 
encountering an opposition which convinced him that success’ 
was impossible, had' no alternative but to retrace his 

™ of th h ®TT blunder of ^ding out so feeble a detachment ' 

from th R 3 , H™ take “ Se “ re co '°P erat ion and support' 
from the Bala Hissar. There was still time afterthis first rennbe 

to correct the blunders which led to it, and make a new attempt 
under more auspicious circumstances, but a feeling of despon- 

ency was already beginning to prevail, and General Elphin- 
stone once more resolved to wait till he. should “see what the 

whTI Tu and ,Hen * hink What "«“ be done” Melm . 

, oug 1 he was supine, the insurgents: were not. Captain 
Trevor, obliged to abandon his tower, was indebted to some 
nen y natives for the means of removing his wife and seven 

children to the cantonments; and Captain Mackenzfe 2 
commanded at the Shah's commissarL affe ^ kerting ^ 
enemy a, bay for two whole days, and sending importance but 
unavai mg messages for support, was compelled to quit his 
PW as untenable, and happily succeeded in making an almo 
miraculous escape. The fort, of course' with 
mto the hands of the insurgents. 



This was to be succeeded by a similar but still more serious 
disaster. The insurgents were now bent on capturing the British 
commissariat fort, and were pusillanimously allowed to avail 
themselves of every facility to insure success. The commissariat 
fort, situated about 300 yards south of the south-west bastion of 
the cantonments, was completely commanded by another called 
Muhammed Sharif’s fort, which occupied a height on the oppo- 
site side of the Kohistani road. This fort, which from its position 
could direct its fire equally against the commissariat fort and 
the cantonments, being not more than 300 yards north-west 01 
the former, and 200 yards south-west of the latter, was crowded 
with the enemy, who were allowed to ply their jezails and 
matchlocks from its walls with deadly aim, while no attempt 
was made to dislodge them. Thus encouraged they ventured 
down into the lower ground and took undisputed possession 
of the intervening garden. Meanwhile that fort, thus beleaguer- 
ed, and though containing the provisions and medical stores of 
the whole army, was held by a party which, according to Lady 
Sale, amounted only to fifty, and certainly fell far short of a 
hundred. Lieutenant Warren, the officer in command, wrote that 
he was reduced to extremity; that his men were deserting him; 
that the enemy were mining the walls and preparing for es- 
calade; and that it would be impossible for him to hold out 
unless reinforced. On receiving this letter, what was General 
Elphinstone’s resolution? One which nothing but dotage could 
have dictated. It was not to reinforce Lieutenant Warren, 
but to detach a party of infantry and cavalry, by whose aid he 
might be able to evacuate the place. On hearing of this insane 
proposal. Captains Boyd and Johnson, the respective heads of 
the British and the Shah’s, commissariat, waited upon the 
general, and pointed out that if the supplies were captured the 
destruction of the whole force would become almost inevitable. 
The ■ remonstrance seemed, to be effectual, and a vigorous at- 
tempt to reinforce the fort was promised. It was promised, but 
never performed. The general, who had no confidence in his 
own judgment, looked round helplessly for advice, and having 
found counsellors as ignorant or imbecile as himself, did noth- 
ing. In an earlier part of the day a paltry reinforcement of 
two companies of the 44th regimen t-hadr,been driven back with 
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serious loss, including that of Captains S wayne and Robinson, 
who were shot dead on the spot; in the afternoon a party of the 
5th cavalry, designed to assist in the mad scheme of evacuation, 
suffered still more severely. Was not this proof that nothing 
more could be done, and that it' only remained to do on the 
4th as had been done on the 2nd and 3rd — “see what the 
morning brings, and then think what can be done?” 

Such appears to have been General Elphinstone’s final resolu- 
tion, but the self-complacency with which he regarded it must 
have been somewhat disturbed when the commissariat officers, 
seeing that the promise given them had not been kept, entered 
his presence and once more pointed out the absolute necessity 
of maintaining the commissariat fort at all hazards. He at once 
assented, and was even willing, as a preliminary measure, to 
take possession of Muhammed Sharif’s fort. Captain Boyd, 
delighted at the result of the interview, volunteered to carry 
the powder to blow in the gate, and he and his commissariat 
colleague retired about midnight, under the impression that 
the capture of the one fort, and the relief of the other, would 
be immediately undertaken. This impression was all the stron- 
ger, because during the interview a new and most urgent appli- 
cation from Lieutenant Warren had been officially answered 
by a note, which assured him that he should receive rein- 
forcements by two o’clock in the morning. Nay, as if to make 
it impossible to doubt that the promised aid would certainly be 
forthcoming, we learn from General Elphinstone’s own report 
that tools were “sent overnight wilh a view to the introduction 
of reinforcements, and the withdrawal, of supplies from the 
store.” Though monstrous, it is true that the general again 
changed his mind, and had nothing to say in justification, 
except that the proceeding involved too much risk. The garri- 
son, deceived in their expectation of support, and in danger of 
being every moment overpowered by the enemy, who had 
actually attempted to fire the gate and escalade, used the tools 
which had been sent for a* very different purpose— in digging a 
hole from the interior, and through it made their escape. The 
scene presented by the captured fort is thus described by Captain 
Johnson: — “The Godown fort was this day something similar 
to a large anris nest. Ere noon thousands and thousands had 
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assembled from far and wide, to participate in the booty of 
the English dogs, each man taking with him as much as he 
could carry — and to this we were all eye-witnesses.” Even Shah 
Shuja, looking down from the battlements of the Bala Hissar 
in amazement and consternation at this extraordinary scene, 
could not help exclaiming, “Surely the English are mad!” The 
soldiers were of course indignant when their means both of 
subsistence and relief in distress were thus ignominiously carried 
off, and called to be led against the contemptible enemy, who 
were parading their spoils before their very faces. The general, 
however reluctant, was unable to resist the call thus made upon 
him, and within three hours of the loss was dreaming of 
repairing it by an attempt to storm Muhammed Sharif’s fort. 
In a note to the envoy, dated 5th November, 5 a.m., he thus 
announced his intention: — “We will first try to breach the 
place, and shell it as well as we can. From information I have 
received respecting the interior of the fort, it seems the centre, 
like our old bazaar (another fort only about a hundred yards 
from the cantonments), is filled with buildings; therefore if we 
succeed in blowing iopen the gate, we should only be exposed 
to a destructive fire from the buildings, which from the state 
of preparation they evince, would no doubt be occupied in 
Force; sup ported from the garden. Carrying powder bags up 
under fir£ would have a chance of failure. Our men have been 
all night in the works, and tired and ill fed, but we must hope 
for the besti” He thus conjures up a host of difficulties which 
seem to make the’ attempt^ahnost desperate, and then when 
the moment of action arrives, instead of proportioning the 
force to the duty imposed upon it, sends out only fifty men of 
the 44th, and 200 native infantry. Apparently anticipating 
failure; he stands in the gateway of the cantonments as if to be 
the first to announce it, and takes advantage of the first blunder 
to recall the detachment. The attack must indeed have been 
forced upon him, for there is proof that he had already begun 
to meditate a very different mode of deliverance. 

In the above letter of General Elphinstone, addressed t6 the 
envoy, early in the morning of the 5th November, the following 
passage occurs:— ‘It behoves us to look to the consequences of 
failure; in this case I know not how we are to subsist, or, from 
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want of provisions, to retreat. You should therefore consider 
what chance *there is of making terms, is we are driven to this 
extremity.” If such was his language on the .very third day of 
the insurrection, what was henceforth to be expected but dis- 
grace and ruin in their most hideous forms? H$ had an army 
which, handled by such men as Sale and Nott, would have 
sufficed to clear the district of every rebel Afghan who 
dared to show his face,' and he keeps it cdoped. up within 
cantonments, timidly whimpering about difficulties, till he has 
broken the spirit of his men, taught them to dread an enemy 
whom they previously despised, and thus prepared them for every 
species of humiliation. On the following, day, ^writing as before, 
to the envoy, he recurs to the subject which was now evidently 
uppermost in his mind, and as if the resolution to treat had 
been already taken, seems only anxious that the negotiations 
should not be protracted. This was the more inexcusable, as on 
this very day (the 6th) the prospect had improved. Captains 
Boyd and Johnson had exerted themselves to the utmost to 
compensate for the loss of the commissariat stores, and with 
so much success, by extensive purchases in the neighbouring 
villages, that the danger of starvation was no longer imminent. 
Nor was this the only success which crowned the labours of this 
day, Muhammed Sharif’s fort, which had been the subject of 
so much discussion, and the scene even of some disgraceful 
repulses, was taken at last in a manner which showed that had 
a proper spirit been evinced at the outset* the insurrection might 
have. been put dowri before it assumed the. character of a great 
national movement. After Lieutenant Sturt had so far recovered 
from his wounds as to be again, fit for duty, he obtained per- 
mission to open upon the foi-t with three nine-pounders, and 
two twenty-four pounder howitzers. , By twelve o’clock an ex* 
cellent breach was effected, and the assault was made with so 
much impetuosity that the enemy, after : a short resistance, 
abandoned the place. Lieutenant Raban of the 44th, while 
waving his sWord on the highest point of the breach, which he 
had been the first to mount, was unfortunately killed, and with 
him other eighteen of the assailants, besides several wounded; 
but the troops had been so long strangers to success that 
general joy was diffused, 'and at the request of the envoy, who 
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was anxious to show that valour would not go unrewarded, a 
sepoy private who had distinguished himself was immediately 
promoted to the rank of sergeant. Before the enemy recovered 
from their consternation, two gallant charges were made, the 
one by a party of Anderson’s horse, who rode straight up the 
ridge on the right, and the other by the 5th cavalry, who 
made a similar attack on the left. The effect was to hem the 
enemy in between the two corps, and give an opportunity of 
forcing them to a general action under circumstances so un- 
favourable that their defeat must have been almost certain. 
The idea of a victory, however, was so far beyond the highest 
aspirations of the general, that he once more sat down to 
address the envoy in language which could not have been 
more desponding if he had sustained another signal defeat. 
“We have temporarily, and I hope permanently, got over the 
difficulty of provisions. Our next consideration is ammunition; 
a very serious and indeed awful one. We have expended a 
great quantity; therefore it becomes worthy of thought on your 
part how desirable it is that our operations should not be pro- 
tracted by anything in treating that might tend to a continu- 
ance of the present state of things. Do not suppose from this I 
wish to recommend, or am advocating humiliating terms, or 
such as would reflect disgrace on us; but this fact of ammunition 
must not be lost sight of.” At this time the ammunition in store 
was sufficient to last twelve months, and therefore alarm in 
regard to it was utterly groundless. Yet on this creation of his 
own brain he urges upon the envoy the hasty conclusion of a 
treaty which, though he disclaims it in words, he could not but 
be well aware must be “humiliating,” and “such as would 
reflect disgrace on us.” As if he had not made his fears suffi- 
ciently palpable, he added the following lugubrious postscript: — 
“Our case is not yet desperate; I do not mean to impress that; 
but it must be borne in mind that it goes very fast.” The words 
are so enigmatical that it is difficult to decipher their meaning. 
According to grammatical structure it is the “case” that was 
going very fast, but not improbably he was only calling the 
envoy’s attention once more to the alleged deficiency of am- 
munition. After all, whatever be the interpretation adopted, 
the gist of the warning was, “We are in a dilemma from which 
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there is no hope of escape by honourable and manly means. 
Fighting is of no use. Try diplomacy, and do not stand upon 
punctilios, for if it fails our case is desperate.” 

Sir William Macnaghten was only too much disposed to 
adopt the course thus recommended. He had often found money 
succeed when all other resources failed, and he therefore began 
to try what could be effected by distributing it with a liberal 
hand. He could not indeed hope to conciliate all the chiefs by 
this vulgar process, and he therefore resolved to employ it for 
the purpose of sowing dissension among them, and thus break- 
ing up their confederacy. It was well known that, though at 
present leagued in a common cause, mutual jealousies and 
suspicions abounded among them. In particular the Kuzzilbash 
or Persian party, separated as Shiites from the other inhabitants 
of Afghanistan, who were bigoted Sunnis, dreaded the tyranny 
which the latter might exercise over them if the British were 
expelled, and thus furnished the envoy with an opportunity of 
giving his Machiavellian policy a full trial. The very agent 
fitted for the purpose had been accidentally provided. Mohan 
Lai, the munshiof Sir Alexander Burnes, had saved his life when 
his master was murdered, by taking shelter under the garment 
of a Kuzzilbash chief of the name of Muhammed Zeman Khan. 
Another still more influential chief of the same party, Khan 
Sherin Khan, had afterwards taken him under his protection, 
and he was residing with him on the 7th of November, when 
the envoy, following up a correspondence which had been 
previously commenced, wrote authorizing him to assure his 
friends Khan Sherin Khan and Muhammed Kumye, that if 
they performed the service, the payment would certainly be 
forthcoming, £10,000 to the former, and £5,000 to the latter, 
“besides getting the present and everything else they require.” 
In the same letter he added, “I hope that you will encourage 
Muhammed Yar Khan, the rival of Amirulla; assure him that 
he shall receive the chiefship, and all the assistance necessary 
to enable him to support it. You may give promises in my 
name to the extent of 500,000 rupees (£50,000.)” The nature 
of the service expected Is not here explained, but light is 
thrown upon it by a letter, written two days before to Mohan 
Lai, by Lieutenant John Conolly, who, though then with the 
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Shah in the Bala HiSsar, was the envoy’s nephew and assistant* 
and m constant communication , with him. Conolly’s letter 
contained the following, passages: -“You can promise one lac of 
rupees to Khan Sherin, on the condition of his killing and 
seizing the rebels, and arming all the Sias, and immediately 
attacking all rebels.” “Hold out promises of reward and money- 

write to me. vecy frequently. Tell the chiefs who are well dis- 

?°?i send ' res P ecta Me agents to the envoy. Try and spread 
mfak (dissension) among the rebels.” “P.S.I promise 10 000 
rupees for the head of each of the principal rebel chiefs ” 

On comparing the above two letters, the envoy’s is ‘seen to 
be the^ complement and confirmation of his assistant’s. Mohan 
Lai, though he had no scruples as to the kind of employment 
given him, naturally desired the written authority of the envoy 
himself, and he received it in the form of a guarantee that the 
lac promised through Conolly to Sherin Khan, for “killing and 
seizing the rebels,” would be paid as soon as the work was 
done. So far, there is; no room, for doubt that the envoy and 
assistant perfectly understood each other and were acting in 
concert. Even the postscript of Conolly’s letter, horrible though 
its purport undoubtedly is, is not so unlike some of the sug- 
gestions which the envoy was accustomed to throw out in 
moments of rage, and despondency, as to make it improbable 
that he sanctioned Conolly’s atrocious offer of £1,000 for the 
head of each of the principal rebel chiefs. We have already 
seen the envoy, when in alarm at the movements of Dost 
Muhammed, seriously asking, “Would it be justifiable to set 
-a price on this fellow’s head?” and between such a question 
and the offer of blood-money,, the difference is not so great as’ 
to make it incredible that the individual who proposed the one 
also sanctioned the other. What gives peculiar interest to the 
latter case is, that Conolly’s offer was acted upon. Within a 
month Abdullah Khan and Mir Musjedi, two chiefs who had 
been specially marked out as the first victims of assassination, 
were both dead, and under circumstances so suspicious, that 
the blood-money was actually .claimed by the wretches hired 
to assassinate them, and was only evaded by an abominable 
subterfuge. Abdullah Khan was wounded in battle, not however 
y a British musket, but by an Afghan jezail in the hands of 
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one of Mohan LaPs hired assassins, who after dogging his steps 
aimed at him from behind a wall. The murderer, when it was 
thought the wound might not prove mortal, promised to com- 
plete the work by poison. So the story goes. However much its 
accuracy may be doubted, it is certain that the hired assassin 
Abdul Aziz claimed the price of blood, and Mohan Lai 
refused it on the ground that the head for which alone the 
money was to be paid, had not been brought him. The manner 
of Mir Musjedi’s death is more obscure, but in his case also 
the price of blood was claimed by a hired assassin, who swore 
that he suffocated him in his sleep, and was only refused by 
Mohan Lai on the same disgraceful quibble as before. One 
would fain keep the envoy free from all connection with these 
atrocious proceedings, and it has not only been suggested that 
Gonolly made his inhuman offer at the suggestion of Shah 
Shuja alone, but a letter has been produced in which the envoy, 
writing to Mohan Lai a few days after the murder of the two 
chiefs, said, “I am sorry to find from your letter of last night 
that you should have supposed it was ever my object to 
encourage assassination. The rebels are very wicked men, but 
we must not take unlawful means to destroy them.” In passing 
judgment on the case, due weight should be given to this un- 
equivocal disclaimer, for unfortunately the envoy had already 
too much to answer for, and he should not be burdened with 
an additional load of guilt, so long as it is possible to doubt 
whether he actually incurred it. 

While General Elphinstone was counselling submission, and 
the envoy was endeavouring to put off the evil day by a lavish 
distribution of money, the insurrection continued to spread 
rapidly over the whole country, and leave the British troops 
at the different stations littl$ more than the ground which they 
actually occupied. In Kohistan, where the party of Dost 
Muhammed had always mustered strong, the Gurkha regiment 
posted at Charikar was furiously assailed and threatened with 
annihilation. Fortunately Eldred Pottinger, the hero of Herat, 
who was acting as political agent on the Turkistan frontier, 
occupied the castle of Lughmani, only two miles distant, and 
^succeeded after a desperate struggle in uniting his handful of 
troops to the Gurkhas commanded by Captain Codrington. The 
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crisis, however, had only now arrived. Large bodies of the enemy 
immediately surrounded the fortified barracks of Charikar, and 
continued to press on with so much determination, that an effort 
to dislodge them became absolutely necessary. For this purpose 
Pottinger, once more in the character of an artillery officer, 
moved out with a field-piece, and was almost immediately dis- 
abled by a musket-shot in the leg. Codrington was still more un- 
fortunate. While gallantly heading his little band against a torrent 
of the enemy who were sweeping everything before them, he fell 
and was carried back mortally wounded. Only one alternative 
remained. The ammunition was nearly exhausted, and the 
soldiers, reduced to 200 fighting men, having emptied their 
last pool of water, were perishing with thirst. It was therefore 
resolved to evacuate Charikar, and endeavour by a rapid un- 
encumbered march to reach Kabul. This resolution, dictated 
by despair, could hardly have been expected to succeed. On 
the very first march, all order was lost. Pottinger and Haughton, 
suffering from wounds, and believing that they could be of no 
further service, put spurs to their horses, and after many 
hair-breadth escapes reached the cantonments at Kabul. The 
retreating party, thus left, was immediately headed by Ensign 
Rose and the medical officer Dr. Grant, and struggled on till it 
reached Kardarra. Here it was overwhelmed by a furious onset 
of the enemy and cut to pieces. Ensign Rose, who was among 
the slain, sold his life dearly, having killed four of the enemy 
with his own hand. Dr. Grant’s fate was still more melancholy. 
After escaping from Kardarra, he had arrived within three 
miles of the cantonments, when he was seized by some wood- 
cutters and barbarously murdered. 

General Elphinstone had repeatedly applied to be relieved 
from a position for which he felt that he was not qualified. It 
is said indeed that he was sent out to India with a view to this 
very appointment. If so, it must have been in all probability of 
his own seeking. It was at once an honourable and a lucrative 
post, and he doubtless thought himself a most fortunate man 
when he was made commander-in-chief of the army of occupa- 
tion beyond the Indus. A short trial, however, seems to have 
satisfied him that he was not in his right place, and he had not 
.only the honesty to confess it, but had obtained permission on 
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medical certificate to return to India. He had, as he expressed 
it, been “unlucky in the state of his health.” Fever and rheu- 
matic gout had made him almost a cripple, and on the 2nd of 
November, the first day of the outbreak, he had, as he himself 
relates, “a very severe fall — the horse falling upon him.” This 
unfortunate accident, added to his other infirmities, seems to 
have completely shattered him in mind as well as body. His 
personal courage never appears td have failed him, but any 
clearness of thought and energy of purpose which he may at 
any time have possessed were entirely gone. Successive resolu- 
tions flitted across his mind like mere phantoms, and not 
unfrequently after long hours of consultation he would change 
all his arrangements on the casual remark or frivolous objection 
of some one of the most forward and least qualified of his 
counsellors. These defects were only too apparent. Even the 
common soldiers saw them, and murmured when they saw 
themselves in danger of being sacrificed through the incompe- 
tency of their commander. It was necessary therefore that some 
steps should be taken, though it was a matter of some delicacy. 
So long as General Elphinstone found himself capable of acting 
at all, he felt bound to retain his command till either 
General Nott, for whom he had written, or some other regularly 
appointed officer, should arrive to supersede him. The utmost 
therefore to which his consent could be obtained was to call 
in Brigadier Shelton as the second in command, and allow the 
heaviest and most active duties to be performed by him, as a 
kind of deputy-commander. 

Much being expected from this new arrangement, no time 
was lost in acting upon it, and Brigadier Shelton, about four on 
the morning of the 9th of November, received orders to quit 
the Bala Hissar and come into cantonments, with the Shah’s 
6th infantry and a six-pounder gun. He started in little more 
than two hours after, and as he himself says, “marched in broad 
daylight, without the enemy attempting to dispute my passage.” 
This fact seems to indicate that it was necessary only to show 
a bold front in order to keep the enemy at bay, and clear the 
communication between the city and the cantonments. The 
brigadier’s first impressions on arriving were anything but 
favourable. “I was cordially received,” he says, “but could read 
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anxiety in every countenance, and they had then only thr,ee 
days* provisions. I’ was sorry to find desponding conversations 
and remarks too generally indulged, and was more grieved to 
find the troops were dispirited.** On going round the canton- 
ments he “found them of frightful extent, with a rampart and 
ditch an Afghan could run over with the facility of a cat, with 
many other serious defects.” The brigadier complains of the 
general indulgence of “desponding conversations and remarks,” 
but it is to be feared that he was in this respect one of the 
principal offenders. He had seen much service, and was possessed 
of indomitable courage, but his harsh and ungracious manner 
made him unpopular with all classes, and his judgment was by 
no means so excellent as to justify the unbounded confidence 
which he himself placed in it. A temper of a very different kind 
was required, and by the want of it, he in a manner neutralized 
all the good of which he might otherwise have been capable. 
General Elphinstone’s vacillation was provoking in the extreme, 
but conciliation tempered with firmness might easily have 
overcome it, and we cannot read their statements without 
feeling that, though there were faults on both sides, the briga- 
dier’s conduct admits of least excuse. 

On the 10th of November, the day after Brigadier Shelton’s 
arrival, an offensive movement was resolved upon. It was to 
be directed principally against what was called Rikabashi’s fort, 
which was situated so near the cantonments that the men in 
the bastions were shot down at their guns. The force allotted 
was in this instance commensurate with the supposed difficulties 
of the service, and the brigadier was occupied in telling off the 
2,000 men of all arms, when he heard General Elphinstone 
observe to his aide-de-camp, “I think we had better give it 
up.’* “Then,” replied the aide-de-camp, “why not countermand 
it at once?” This was enough, and the countermand was given. 
By the intervention of the envoy the attack was again ordered, 
but unhappily two whole hours had been lost, during which 
the spirit of the assailants had been damped by forebodings of 
failure, and the enemy had strengthened their means of defence. 
The plan was to blow open the gate. Unfortunately the explo- 
sion only blew open a small wicket, through which the stormers 
found it extremely difficult to pass in the face of a hot and 
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deadly fire. The few who succeeded having made their way 
into the interior, struck terror into the garrison, who hastened 
to escape by the other side. At }his ve^y tipie the cry of 
“cavalry,” accompanied by a sudden charge of Afghan horse, 

had produced a similar panic among the spurn ers outside the 

wicket, and Europeans and sepoys in ope ponfused ma§s turner} 
their backs and fled. On this occasion the brigadier did good 
service. Disdaining flight, he more than once rallied the fugitives, 
and by the aid of the artillery, which now ^egan to tell, 
compelled the Afghans to retire. During this conflict outside 
the fort, the small number of the assailants who had gained 
admission were in a most perilous position. JJie garrison, who 
had fled in the belief that the whole storming parly had entered 
soon discovered their mistake and hastened to return. To 
prevent this, the gate by which they escaped had been closed 
by securing its chain with a bayonet. This was but a feeble 
obstacle, and the enemy came once more into deadly conflict 
with the few individuals opposed to them. Colonel Mackrell 
fell by a wound which shortly after proved mortal; and 
Lieutenant Bird, with two sepoys of the 37th native infantry, 
took refuge in' a stable, which they barricaded, and defended 
so heroically, that they shot down thirty of their assailants, and 
on the final capture of the fort were found unscathed. The fall 
of the Rikabashi compelled the enemy to abandon several 
neighbouring forts, in which a considerable quantity of grain 
was found. 

The name of victory is always cheering, but there were so 
many drawbacks to that of the 10th that the spirits of the troops 
were little revived by it, and the envoy, as if despairing of more 
honourable means, became more active than ever in plying his 
wily policy. The very next day John Conolly wrote to Mohan 
Lai as follows: “There is a man called Haji All, who might 
be induced by a bribe to try and bring in the heads of one or 
two of the Musjids . Endeavour to let him know that lOjOOO 
rupees (£l,000) will be given for each head, or even 15,000 
rupees (£1,500). I have written to him two or three times.” 
And that Mohan Lai might be urged to greater exertion, the 
envoy himself again took pen in hand and wrote to him thus:— 
“You are aware that I would give a reward of 10,000 rupees 
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for *he app^ento of Amir-ulla Khan, and such of the Durani 
rebel chiefs. Attempts have been made to distinguish between 
the two commissions thus given to Mohan Lai, and it has been 
said that the blood-money offered by the one was not con- 
templated or sanctioned by the other. Be this as it may it is 
quite certain that Mohan Lai had no idea of any such distinc- 
tion, and therefore having some doubts as to the mode of pro- 

him .W Wr °“ J dlrect *y t0 the envoy for explanation, telling 
him that he could not find out by Lieutenant Conolly’s notes 
how the rebels are to be assassinated, but the men now employ- 
ed promise to go into their houses and cut off their heads, when 
they may be without attendants.” 

the°Lhm 13th H f ,r° V - Inberthe enemy appeared in for “ O" 

the Behmaru Hdls, situated to the north-west of the canton- 
2 a " d Dpe “ ed f n annoying fire from two captured guns 
h they had placed in a commanding position. On this 
occasion the envoy displayed more of the military spirit than 

T K'fT ° r . * he brigadier ’ and ™ htin S’ « opposi- 
tron to both, that a vigorous attempt should be made to drive 

back the enemy and recapture the guns, carried his point.. At 
f-“’ thaear Iier P^t of the day having been wasted in 
idle debate, Shelton proceeded on the service at the head of a 
strong detachment, with two guns. The troops moved in three 
columns and m different directions. Unfortunately the more 
serviceable of the two guns stuck fast in a canal, and though the 
other gun did good execution, the advanced column of infantry 
brought into collision with the Afghan cavalry sooner than was 
intended, appears to have lost all presence of mind. When, at 
the distance of only ten yards they might have poured i’n a 
destructive volley, they fired wildly without taking aim, and 
were immediately enveloped in a whirlwind of cavalry who 
charged through and through their ranks, and drove them in 
confusion down the slope. This ominous and disastrous com- 
mencement did not, however, decide the fortune of the day; At 
the foot of the hill they reformed behind the reserve, and in a 
new attack regained the honour which they had lost. Aided by 
Eyre’s guns, both of which were now in full operation, and a 
gallant charge of Anderson’s horse, they carried the height, and 
with it the two gun? whicff had been the great object ofconten- 
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tion. So far they were entitled to claim the victory, though it 
must be admitted that they failed to reap the full fruits of it. 

As night was beginning to fall, and the enemy began again to 
press forwards, only one of the guns could be brought into can- 
tonments. The other was abandoned after being spiked, and 
some loss was sustained before the troops could effect their 
return. Shortly afterwards intelligence arrived which spread a 
gloom over the cantonments, and shut out almost the only re- 
maining; ray of hope. The envoy, who had received no distinct 
tidings pf Sale’s brigaded, buoyed himself with the idea that it 
might be actually advancing to their relief, but on the 17th 
of November it became certain that no such aid was to be 
[ obtained. On ascertaining this he addressed a letter to General 

Elphinstone, in which he entered into a detail of the various 
alternatives which it might be possible to adopt. They might 
retreat in the direction of Jelalabad, or retire to the Bala Hissar, 
or attempt to negotiate, or continue to hold the cantonments. 
He declared his leaning to be in favour of the fourth. “Upon the 
whole I think it best to hold on where we are as long as possible, 
in the hope that something may turn up in our favour.” “In 
eight or ten days more we shall be better able to judge whether 
there is any chance of an improvement in our position.” It was 
most unfortunate that the envoy, instead of thus trusting to 
the chapter of accidents, did not at once decide in favour of the 
second alternative — retirement to the Bala Hissar. It was in fact 
the only remaining chance of escape from destruction. Once 
within it the troops would have had an impregnable position, 
and freed from the harassing labour which the defence of the 
cantonment incessantly entailed upon them, must have been 
able by means of the stock of provisions already stored in the 
citadel, and the addition which might have been made to it by 
suitable exertion, to pass th(e winter in security and tolerable 
comfort. The envoy doubted if the heavy guns could be brought 
into the Bala Hissar, and foresaw a deficiency both of food and 
firewood to cook it. The general and the brigadier, now appar- 
ently intent on retreat with or without capitulation, seconded 
these objections, and added others, of which the only one not 
absolutely frivolous was the alleged difficulty of transporting the 
| sick and wounded. 




The loss inflicted on the enemy on the 13th had curbed their 
audacity, and for some days they gave comparatively little an- 
noyance; Latterly they began to resume their aggressive attitude, 
and by taking possession of the village of Behmaru, situated at 
the north-east foot of the Behmaru Hills, cut off one of the main 
sources from which the British had been drawing supplies. In 
order to dislodge them, it was resolved to send out a strong force 
before daybreak on the morning of the 23rd. The most remark- 
able fact in regard to the composition of the force is that it had 
only one gun. A general order, issued while Marquis Hastings 
was governor, enjoined that under no circumstances, unless 
where a second could not be obtained, were less than two guns 
to be taken* into the field. The propriety of this rule, sufficiently 
obvious in itself, was destined this day to receive a striking 
confirmation. 

Brigadier Shelton, at the head of the force, marched out of 
cantonments at two in the morning, and the solitary gun, having 
with some difficulty been brought into position on a knoll, 
opened with grape on an inclosure of the village, which seemed 
to be the enemy’s principal bivouac. Had the surprise and con- 
fusion thus produced been improved on the instant, there seems 
no doubt that the village might easily have been carried, but 
through some blunder the attack was delayed, and then through 
some other blunder so improperly made that it failed. Mean- 
while the enemy had begun to ply their jezails, and thousands 
of the insurgents, made aware that a battle was raging, hasten- 
ed from the city across the hills to take part in it. The advant- 
age obtained from the darkness was now lost, and as the day 
dawned the parties opposed to each other became well defined, 
the British occupying one hill and the enemy another, only 
separated by a narrow gorge. The fire having become hot and 
galling, the brigadier left five companies on the extremity of the 
hill overhanging the village, and crossing the gorge with the 
remainder of the force and the one gun gained the brow of the 
enemy’s hill. Here he formed his infantry into two squares, and 
crowded his cavalry behind them. This arrangement, which has 
'been strongly and justly censured, did not produce much mis- 
chief so long as the gun, nobly worked by Sergeant Mulhall, 
continued to tell upon the Afghan masses. At length, however, 
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when incessant firing had made it unserviceable, a severe 
penalty was paid for the folly of not having provided another 
to supply its place. The Afghan jezails carrying much further 
than the British muskets, poured in a fire which could not be 
returned, and made dreadful havoc in the squares. Why these, 
and the cavalry in their rear, were thus kept in a position where 
they could not act with effect, and stood merely as marks to be 
shot at, has never been satisfactorily explained. The result was 
disastrous. The spirit of the troops was broken, and they became 
incapable of resisting any -sudden impulse of terror. It was not 
long before the panic, for which they were thus prepared, seized 
them. A party of Afghans, headed by some fanatical Ghazis, 
taking advantage of an eminence which concealed the move- 
ment, made a sudden rush from behind it. In an instant all was 
confusion in the British ranks, and both infantry and cavalry, 
when ordered to charge, shamefully turned their backs and 
fled. The brigadier and other officers, while the bullets were 
flying thick around them, vainly endeavoured to stop the fugi- 
tives. One of the first consequences was the capture of the solitary 
gun by the enemy. Their triumph, however, was short-lived. 
When everything seemed lost j? the brigadier had the presence of 
mind to order the halt to be sounded. The men mechanically 
obeyed, reformed, and returned to the conflict. It was now: the 
turn of the Ghazis to flee and leave the captured gun behind 
them. The conflict still continued with alternations of success, 
but as the capture of the village for which it was commenced 
had become impossible, it was suggested to the brigadier, that 
as the spirit of the troops could no longer be trusted, the wisest 
course would be “to return to cantonments while it was still 
possible to do so with credit.” “Oh no! we will hold the hill 
some time longer,” was his answer, and there he stood sacrific- 
ing valuable lives while no possible advantage could be gained 
by it. If this was mere bravado, it was dearly paid for. Another 
Ghazi rush was followed by a second panic, and the great body 
of the British troops were driven back in the utmost confusion. 
So completely indeed were fugitives and pursuers mingled, that 
the cantonments themselves must have fallen had the Afghans 
known how to improve their advantage. 

Brigadier Shelton, . in narrating the above events, coolly 
remarks, “This concluded all exterior operations.” Th? British 
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troops pining with cold and hunger, exhausted by incessant 
fatigues, and broken in spirit, had refused to follow their officers, 
and been seen in dastardly flight before an enemy whom they 
had been accustomed to despise. What then could be expected 
from further conflict except additional disgrace and disaster? 
The question of retirement to the Bala Hissar was indeed 
still open, and the Shah, who had foremrly refused to enter- 
tain it, being now fully alarmed for his personal safety and 
that of his family, urged its immediate occupation by the British 
troops, as the only remaining means of safety. The envoy, 
though strongly inclined to the same opinion, was haunted by 
so many apprehensions that he yielded without much difficulty 
to the objections of the military authorities. 

When the proposal to move into the Bala Hissar was rejected, 
there must have been some mention of a resource deemed pre- 
ferable to it, and we are not left long in doubt as to what it was. 
The envoy had resolved to attempt to obtain terms from the 
insurgents, and having ascertained their willingness to treat, 
called upon General Elphinstone for his opinion “as to whether, 
in a military point of view, it is feasible any longer to maintain 
our position in this country.” The opinion, which was previous- 
ly well known, was given officially in the following terms: “I 
beg to state that having held our position here for upwards of 
three weeks in a state of siege, from the want of provisions and 
forage, the reduced state of our troops, the large number of 
wounded and sick, the difficulty of defending the extensive and 
ill-situated cantonment we occupy, the near approach of winter, 
our communications cut off, no prospect of relief, and the whole 
country in arms against us, I am of opinion that it is not feasible 
any longer to maintain our position in this country, and that you 
ought to avail yourself of the offer to negotiate which has been 
made to you.” Thus sanctioned, the envoy immediately despatch- 
ed a message to the Afghan chiefs, requesting them to appoint 
deputies to discuss the preliminaries of a treaty. The meeting was 
fixed for the following day (the 25th November), and was held 
at an intermediate spot, Sultan Muhammed Khan and Mirza 
Ahmed Ali representing the Afghans, and Captains Lawrence' 
and Trevor the British. The former at once assumed a tone so 
arrogant, that after two hours’ discussion no progress had been 
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made. At last they asked to see the envoy himself, and had an in- 
terview with him in a guard-room in one of the gateways of the 
cantonments. It was unavailing. The Afghan chiefs demanded 
that the British should surrender as prisoners of war, and deliver 
up all their arms, ammunition, and treasure, and when these 
terms were indignantly rejected, departed, uttering menaces. 

Negotiation having failed, both parties seethed resolved to 
wait the progress of events, and for some days no active meas- 
ures were taken. But delay, while it improved the position of the 
enemy, was absolutely ruinous to the British. Their supplies were 
consumed much faster than they could replace them, and the 
obvious consequence was that they must ere long be absolutely 
starved out. The troops meanwhile were becoming disorganized, 
and disgraced themselves, on more than one occasion, by despic- 
able cowardice. Thus, on the 6th of December, Muhammed 
Sharif’s fort, which it had cost so much to gain, was recaptured 
by the enemy without an effort. Its garrison of 100 men, on seeing 
some Afghans, who had mounted to the window by using their 
crooked sticks as scaling ladders, show their heads, abandoned 
their posts, and fled back pellmell to the cantonments. Lady Sale 
says, “They all ran away as fast as they could. The 44th say that 
the 37th ran first, and as they were too weak they went too.” 
But according to Lieutenant Hawtrey, who commanded, “There 
was not a pin to choose — all cowards alike.” “Our troops,” 
wrote Macnaghten, “are behaving like a pack of despicable 
cowards, and there is no spirit of enterprise left among us.” In 
this'dilemma, the envoy displayed a far more manly spirit than 
his military coadjutors. While the latter did nothing but croak 
and reiterate the humiliating word negotiate , he returned to 
the alternative of gaining the Bala Hissar as at once the safest 
and most honourable, urging that the sick and wounded might 
be sent off under the cover of night, and that thne, after destroy- 
ing all the ordnance and stores that could not be removed, 
they might fight their way. .This was his proposal On the 6th of 
December, but the general discountenanced it, and saw no poss-. 
ibility of relief except in what he was pleased to call “honour- 
able terms.” These, he thought, might still be obtained, but 
“after leaving cantonments, terms, I should suppose, are quite 
out of the question.” 
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The envoy, most reluctant to announce a final decision, 
lingered on till the 11th, when there was just enough of food 
for the day’s consumption of the fighting men, and then opened 
the negotiation. The conference took place on the banks of the 
Kabul, nearly a mile from the cantonments. It was attended 
by Akbar Khan and most of the other Afghan chiefs on the one 
part, and by the envoy, accompanied by Captains Lawrence, 
Trevor, and. Mackenzie, with a small escort, on the other. After 
the first salutations, the envoy produced and read the draft of 
a treaty which he had previously prepared. It consisted of a 
preamble, and eighteen separate articles. They were in subst- 
ance, that the troops now at Kabul would repair to Peshawar, 
and thence to India with all practicable expedition, the Sirdars 
engaging to keep them unmolested, to treat them with all 
honour, and furnish “all possible assistance in arms and provis- 
ions;” that all the other British troops in Afghanistan should 
evacuate it as soon as the necessary arrangements could be 
made; that Shah Shuja should have the option of remaining in 
Afghanistan, on a maintenance of not less than a lac of rupees 
per annum, or of accompanying the British troops; that on the 
safe arrival of the British troops at Peshawar, arrangements 
should be made for the immediate return of Dost Muhammed 
and his family, with all other Afghans now detained in India, 
and that at the same time the family of the Shah, if his majesty 
elected to accompany the British troops, should be allowed to 
return towards India; that from the date on which these articles 
are agreed, “the British troops shall be supplied with provisions, 
on tendering payment for the same;” that “the stores and pro- 
perty formerly belonging to Amir Dost Muhammed Khan shall 
be restored,” and all the property of British officers left behind 
should be carefully preserved, and sent to India as opportunities 
may offer; and that, “notwithstanding the retirement of the 
British troops from Afghanistan, there will always be friendship 
between that nation and the English, so much so, that the 
Afghans will contract no alliance with any other foreign power 
without the consent of the English, for whose assistance they 
will look in the hour of need.” 

The treaty was read with only a single interruption from 
Akbar Khan, who showed already what he was meditating, by 
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observing on the. article which engaged .the Sirdars to supply 
provisions, that there was no occasion for supplies, as the march 
from the cantonments might be commenced on the following 
day. The other chiefs checked his impetuosity, and after the 
reading was finished proceeded to discuss the articles separate- 
ly, with some appearance of moderation. It is difficult indeed 
to discover anything to which they could seriously object. The 
treaty placed the British troops entirely at, their mercy. It was 
in fact just what the chiefs, had asked and the envoy indignant- 
ly spurned at the first interview— -an unconditional surrender. 
He himself, no doubt, thought very differently, and could see 
nothing worse in the transaction than that “by entering into 
terms, we are prevented from undertaking the entire conquest 
of the country.” This, however, was now past hoping for, and 
he could therefore look at the treaty with some degree of self- 
complacency. “The terms I secured were the best obtainable, 
and the destruction of 1 5^,000 human beings would little have 
benefited our country, whilst the government would have been 
almost compelled to avenge our fate at whatever cost. We shall 
part with the Afghans as friends, and I feel satisfied that any 
government which may be established hereafter, will always 
be disposed to cultivate a good understanding with us.” Such 
was the flattering side of the picture. But it had also a dark 
side. The Afghans were notoriously avaricious, crafty, and 
vindictive, and where was the guarantee that after agreeing to 
the terms they would fulfil them? The British troops were to 
evacuate the cantonments in three days. This done they would 
be entirely at the mercy of foes, who would have the option of 
exterminating them, either by starvation or the sword. 

The first measure adopted in fulfilment of the treaty was not 
of a kind to inspire confidence. The British troops in the Bala 
Hissar, a^bout 600 in number, were to evacuate it on the 13th of 
December, and proceed to the- cantonments. It was most desir- 
able that their store of grain', amounting to 1 ,600 maunds, 
should not be left behind, and every exertion was made in 
preparing for its removal. Unfortunately, so much time was 
consumed in this operation that the day wore away and night 
had fallen before the troops were prepared to march. Akbar 
Khan, who had undertaken to be their guide and protector, 
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had his men in waiting for that purpose. Part of these, as soon 
as the British emerged from the gate, made a rush at it, ap- 
parently for the purpose of forcing an entrance. The garrison 
within succeeded in clpsing it, and then having manned the 
walls commenced a destructive fire, without attempting to 
distinguish between friend and foe. After this untoward event 
Akbar Khan declared that he could not guarantee the safety of 
the troops if they persisted in marching at that late hour, as the 
Siah Sung Hills, along which they must pass, were bristling 
with Ghiljis, whom it would be impossible to restrain. The 
result was that the British troops, most of them sepoys, were 
obliged to remain outside the walls, devoid both of food and 
shelter, and exposed to the rigours of a winter night, such as 
they had never endured before. Worse would have befallen 
had Akbar Khan proved treacherous, but he kept his feith, and 
enabled them, though thoroughly exhausted, to reach the 
cantonments in safety on the following morning. 

The third day, the one appointed for the evacuation of the 
cantonments, had now arrived, but this was at once acknow- 
ledged to be impossible. The chiefs, under the pretext that 
they had no security for the evacuation, declined to furnish the 
supplies which they had promised, while the British protested 
that they would not or could not move without them, and 
nearly a week of the time during which they ought to have 
been hastening home by rapid marches was lost. The effect of 
the delay was disastrous. On the 1 8th of December snow began 
to fall, and covering the whole country around to the depth 
of several inches, indicated that winter had fairly set in. While 
the difficulties of the retreat were thus indefinitely increased, 
the tenure of the cantonments was rendered far more pre- 
carious by giving up possession of the forts which commanded 
them. This was demanded by the Afghans as a pledge of sincer- 
ity, and the envoy and general, after, a consultation, pusillani- 
mously complied. It is but fair to confess, that though the 
Afghans clearly foresaw the advantage which they might derive 
frofcn delay, the blame was not wholly theirs. The envoy, even 
after he had signed the treaty, ceased not to wish that something 
might turn up that would enable him to evade its obligations, 
and was not indisposed to employ means for this purpose which 
cannot be otherwise characterized than as unscrupulous and 
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dishonourable. The return of Colonel Maclaren to Kandahar,, 
after a vain attempt to penetrate across the country, was not 
known at Kabul till the 19th of December, and therefore up to 
that day he had postponed issuing any order in concert with 
the general for the evacuation of Ghazni, Kandahar, and 
Jelalabad. This was now done, but the envoy disappointed in 
one hope clung to another. The treaty provided for the abdica- 
tion of the Shah. Who then was to be his successor? The ans- 
wer was left indefinite, and revived the old jealousies of the 
Afghan tribes. The Barukzyes and their adherents claimed to 
be restored to their ancient ascendency, while the Ghiljis 
and Kuzzilbashes, dreading this as th.e worst event that could 
befall them, would willingly have retained Shah Shuja, in the 
expectation of being able to use him as their tool. The envoy, 
in order to profit by this dissension, did not hesitate to foment 
it, and began to scatter bribes on all hands. He thus entangled 
himself in a web of intrigue, which cost him his honour and 
his life. One is almost ashamed to relate how a high British 
functionary, after binding himself by treaty, could quibble upon 
its obligations. 

Though the 22nd of December had been fixed for the depar- 
ture of the British troops, the envoy was engaged up to that 
very day, by means of his old agent Mohan Lai, in a treacher- 
ous correspondence with the Ghiljis and Kuzzilbashes. On the 
20th he wrote, “You can tell the Ghiljis and Khan Sherin, 
that after they have declared for his majesty and us,, and sent 
in 100 kurwars 1 of grain to cantonments, I shall be glad to 
give them a bond of five lacs of rupees.” On the 21st he ex- 
plained himself more fully. “In conversing with anybody, you 
must say distinctly that I am ready to stand by my engagement 
with the Barukzyes and other chiefs associated with them, but 
that if any portion of the Afghans wish our troops to remain in 
the country, I shall think myself at liberty to break the engage- 
ment which I have made to go away, which engagement was 
made believing it to be in accordance with the wishes of the 
Afghan nation. If the Ghiljis and Kuzzilbashes wish us to 
stay, let them declare so openly in the course of tomorrow, 

‘ The kurwar of grain was a measure weighing about 700 lbs., and consequ- 
ently rather more than tea bushels. 


and we will side with them. The best proof of their wish for us. 
to stay is to send us a large quantity of grain this night — 100 
or 200 kurwars. If they do this and make their salaam to the 
Shah early tomorrow, giving his majesty to understand that 
we are along with them, I will write to the Barukzyes and tell 
them my agreement is at an end.” In another letter, written 
in the course of the same day, he repeated the extraordinary 
doctrine that he should think himself at liberty to break his 
agreement, “because that agreement was made under the belief 
that all the Afghan people wished us to go away.” He had the 
precaution, however, to add, “Do not let me appear in this 
matter.” It is hardly necessary to give the reason. At this Very 
- time he was engaged in a similar, intrigue with the Barukzyes, 
and had shown his friendship for Akbar Khan by making him 
a present of his carriage and horses. 

The game which the envoy was playing could hardly have 
been expected, and certainly did not deserve to succeed. While 
,he was pluming himself on his dexterity in keeping it secret, 
the Afghan chiefs knew it all, and proceeded as they were well 
entitled to counterwork him. He accordingly received new 
overtures from the Barukzyes, and was easily caught by them, 
as they promised more than he was anticipating from the rival 
intrigue. He therefore intimated to Mohan Lai that “the send- 
ing grain to us just now would do more harm than good to our 
cause, and it would lead the Barukzyes to suppose that I am 
intriguing with a view of breaking my agreement.” This reads 
ludicrously after the specimens of double-dealing already given, 
but the envoy, as if totally unconscious of anything of the kind, 
thus concluded a letter to Mohan Lai:— -“It would be very 
agreeable to stop here for a few months* instead of having to 
travel through the snow; but we must consider not. what is 
agreeable but what is consistent with faith.” If these words 
have any meaning it is that the envoy held himself bound by 
the treaty, and would be guilty of a breach of faith by breaking 
or evading it, and yet, at this very moment, he was deep in 
an intrigue with Akbar Kh an with this very object. 

On the evening of the 22nd of December, the date of .the 
letter last quoted, Captain Skinner carne from the city into 
cantonments, accompanied by a first cousin of Akbar Khan 
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and a Lohani merchant, who was believed to be a friend of the 
British. They were the bearers of a new string of proposals, of 
such a nature that Captain Skinner remarked, half jocularly, 
to the envoy, that he felt like one loaded with combustibles. 
Their main purport was that the British troops, having been 
drawn up outside the cantonments, Akbar Khan and the 
Ghiljis would unite with them, and on a given signal attack 
the fort and seize the person of Amin-uila Khan, who was known 
to be the original contriver, and had throughout been a ring- 
leader of the insurrection; that Shah Shuja should still be king; 
and that the British troops should remain till spring, and then 
to saVe their credit withdraw of their own accord. In return 
for his part in this plot, Akbar Khan should be recognized as 
Shah Shuja’s vazir or prime-minister, and should moreover be 
guaranteed by the British government in a present payment of 
thirty, and an- annual pension of four lacs of rupees. One part 
of the proposal was to present Amin-ulla’s head to the envoy 
for a fixed price. This he at once rejected, but he grasped at 
the other proposals, and assented to them by a writing under 
his own hand. The following morning, the 23rd, was fixed for 
holding a conference with Akbar Khan, and completing the 
arrangements. 

Often had the envoy been warned of the danger of intriguing 
with Akbar Khan, but he had apparently made up his mind to 
risk all on a single chance, rather than prolong the suspense 
and agony which were making existence intolerable. After 
breakfast he sent for Captains Lawrence, Trevor, and Macken- 
zie, and told them to prepare to accompany him to a conference 
with Akbar Khan. Mackenzie, who had found him alone, 
having for the first time learned his intentions, exclaimed “It 
is a trap.” He abruptly ansivered, “Leave me to manage that; 
trust me for that.” As yet General Elphinstone had been kept 
wholly in the dark, but the envoy, now on the point of setting 
out, sent for him and explained the nature of the intrigue. 
Startled, and far from satisfied with the explanation, the 
general asked what part the other Barukzye chiefs had taken 
in the negotiation, and was simply answered “they are not in 
the plot.” “Do you not then apprehend treachery?” rejoined 
the general. “None whatever,” was the reply; “I am certain the 
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thing will succeed. What I want you to do is to have two 
regiments and guns got quickly ready, and without making any 
show, to be prepared the moment required to move towards 
Muhammed Khan’s fort.” With more good sense and greater 
firmness than he usually displayed, the general continued to 
remonstrate till the envoy, rather rudely, cut him short by 
exclaiming, “Leave it all to me; I understand these things 
better than you do.** 

About noon of the 23rd the envoy passed out of cantonments, 
accompanied by Lawrence, Trevor, and Mackenzie, and escort- 
ed by a few horsemen. The place of meeting was about 600 yards 
east of the cantonments, not far from the banks of the river 
where it is crossed by a bridge. It was situated on a slope 
among some hillocks, and was marked out by a number of horse- 
cloths, which had been spread for the occasion. While passing 
along, the envoy remembered that a beautiful Arab horse, 
which he had purchased from the owner at a high price, with 
the intention of presenting it to Akbar Khan, who was known 
to have coveted it, had been left behind. He therefore desired 
Captain Mackenzie to return for it, and in the meantime 
conversed with the other two officers on the subject which 
was nearest his heart. He was playing, he admitted, for a heavy 
stake, but the prize was worth the risk. Unable, however, to 
suppress misgivings, he is said to have remarked, “Death is 
preferable to the life we are leading now.” After the usual 
salutations and some conversation on horse-back, during which 
Akbar Khan was profuse in his thanks for the present of the 
Arab steed, and also for that of a handsome pair of double- 
barrelled pistols, which he had admired at a previous meeting, 
the parties repaired to the spot provided , for their reception. 
The envoy reclined on the slope, and Trevor and Mackenzie 
seated themselves beside him, but Lawrence, whose suspicions 
were already awake, continued standing' behind him, till, as 
the only means . of avoiding the importunity of the chiefs, who 
urged him also to sit, he knelt on one knee ready to start in a 
moment. Akbar Khan opened the conference by an abrupt 
question. “Are you ready ” he asked, "to carry out the pro- 
posals of the previous evening?” “Why not?” replied the envoy. 
Meanwhile, the Afghans crowding round, Lawrence called 
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attention to the suspicious circumstance, by observing that if 
the conference was meant to be secret the intruders ought to 
be removed. Some of the chiefs made a show of clearing a 
circle with their whips, but Akbar Khan interposed, saying that 
their presence could do no harm, as they were all in the secret. 
What this secret was did not remain a moment in doubt. The 
envoy and his companions, suddenly seized from behind, were 
rendered incapable of any effectual resistance. The three offi- 
cers were immediately dragged away and placed each behind 
a mounted Afghan chief, who rode off at full speed in the 
direction of Muhammed Khan’s fort. Captain Trevor unfortu- 
nately lost his seat, and was cut to pieces by Ghazis; Captains 
Lawrence and Mackenzie were lodged in the fort. Meanwhile, 
the envoy had been seized by Akbar Khan, and was struggling 
desperately with him on the ground. It is said, probably with 
truth, that his antagonist meant only to drag him off like his 
companions, and that it was not till resistance had exasperated 
him, that he drew a pistol, one of those just presented to him, 
and shot him dead. During the struggle wonder and horror 
were strongly depicted on the envoy’s upturned face. The only 
words he was heard to utter were (t Az barae Khoda’ 3 (For God’s 
sake). In the fearful tragedy which thus terminated the life of 
Sir William Macnaghten, the most melancholy circumstance 
is that, whether because misfortnne had unhinged his mind or 
weakened his moral principles, he was engaged at the time of his 
death, not in the faithful discharge of his duty, but in a course 
of tortuous policy, which every honourable mind must repudiate. 

The murder of the envoy completely changed the relations 
previously formed between the Afghans and the British, and 
left it optional for the latter to choose their own course, inde- 
pendent of the obligations previously contracted by treaty. 
The highest representative of the government, an ambassador 
whose very office hedged him round with a sacredness which all 
hations, not absolutely barbarous, recognize and revere, had 
been decoyed into ah ambush and treacherously murdered. 
With a people capable of doing such a deed, and boasting of 
it after it was done, engagements, however solemnly made, 
were useless, and all therefore that now remained for the 
British was to’ avenge their wrongs, or at all events, if was that 
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beyond their power, to become once more their own protectors,,^ 
and trust to nothing but Providence and their own stout hearts 
and swords. Such was evidently the course which was at once 
safest and most honourable, but it was not that which the 
military authorities prepared to adopt. At first they would not 
believe that the envoy had been murdered, and instead of 
taking the necessary means to dispel all doubt on such a 
subject, sent round an officer to calm the alarm which was 
generally felt, by intimating at the head of each regiment that 
though the conference had been interrupted by the Ghazis, and 
the envoy with the officers who accompanied him had been 
removed to the city, their immediate return to cantonments 
might be expected. The following day dissipated these delu- 
sions. A letter from Captain Lawrence made known the full 
extent of the atrocity, and at the same time, strange to say, 
contained overtures from the murderers for a renewal of nego- 
tiation. Instead of revolting at the very idea, the proposals 
were eagerly embraced. They differed little from the envoy’s 
treaty,, but when the chiefs found that they had only to ask in 
order to obtain, they immediately rose in their demands, and 
in returning the draft, appended to it four additional articles. 
** 1st, Whatever coin there may be in the public treasury must 
be given up. 2nd, All guns must be given up except six. 3rd, 
The muskets in excess of those in use with the regiments must 
be left behind. 4th, General Sale, together with his wife and 
daughter, and the other gentlemen of rank who are married and 
have children, until the arrival of the Amir Dost Muhammed 
Khan and the other Afghans and their families, and Duranis 
and Ghiljis from Hindustan, shall remain as guests with us.” 
These humiliating articles, after a fruitless attempt to modify 
them, were submitted to, except the last, and even it was not 
complied with merely because it could not be enforced. 

On the 6th of January, 1842, the British troops, after waiting 
in vain for the safeguard which the Afghan chiefs had promised 
to provide, marched out without it through a large opening 
which had been made on the previous evening in the rampart 
of the cantonments, to facilitate their egress. The total number 
of those who thus quitted the cantonments amounted to about 
4,500 fighting men, and 12,000 followers. The march of such 
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a body at such a season, through a rugged mountainous coun- 
try, was in itself a most perilous undertaking, and there were 
other circumstances connected with it which made it all but 
desperate. The Nawab Zeman Khan, whom the Afghans had 
set up as their king, wrote Pottinger warning him of the danger 
of setting out without the promised safeguard, but it was too 
late to recede, and the unwi'eldy mass began to move. The 
same fatality which had hitherto frustrated all their operations 
was again manifest; and while time was everything, so many 
delays were interposed that the rearguard were not able to 
quit the cantonments till six o’clock p.m., and after a fierce 
conflict with Ghazis and plunderers, and did not reach their 
encamping ground, on the right bank of the Kabul near 
Begrami, till two hours after midnight. This first march sufficed 
to reveal insuperable difficulties. 

When the morning of the 7th dawned, a fearful scene was 
presented. Many of the Hindu women and children, exhausted 
by fatigue and cold, had sunk down on the snow to die. 
Discipline was rapidly disappearing, and it was evident that ere 
long the whole force would become disorganized. Horses, camels, 
and baggage ponies, soldiers and camp followers, were hud- 
dled together in an inextricable mass. Meanwhile fanatic and 
marauding bands kept hovering on the flanks, and seized every 
opportunity of slaughter or plunder. The only chance of safety 
would have been a rapid march, by which the passes might 
have been cleared before the enemy could effectually obstruct 
them, but this was now impossible. Zeman Khan having 
again promised to disperse the plunderers and send supplies of 
food and. fuel, General Elphinstone was induced to order a 
halt at Buthauk. It was his intention to have continued the 
march during the night, had not the appearance of Akbar 
Khan on the scene caused him to abandon it. The Afghan 
chief was at the head of about 600 horsemen, and on being 
communicated with, announced that he had come to act as a 
safeguard, and at the same time to demand hostages for the 
evacuation of Jelalabad. Till these were given, and Sale’s 
brigade should have actually retired, he was instructed to 
detain the retreating force, and furnish them in the interval 
with all necessary supplies. After this announcement, it could 


scarcely be doubted that the extermination of the whole force 
was intended. Another bivouac on the snow during a night of 
intense cold, would almost suffice for this purpose, and hence the 
only chance of escape was to push on at all hazards, without 
an hour’s delay. Such, however, was not the resolution of Gen- 
eral Elphinstone, who first ordered the halt, and then endeavour- 
ed to make terms. Ultimately, after another night of horror 
had been spent, Akbar Khan condescended to accept of Major 
Pottiriger and Captains Lawrence and Mackenzie as hostages, 
and to permit the continuance of the retreat to Tezin. Could 
this place have been reached, one of the greatest difficulties of 
the route would have been surmounted, inasmuch as the Khurd 
Kabul Pass, stretching for about five miles through a narrow 
gorge, hemmed in by precipitous mountain ridges, would have 
been cleared. No sooner however was the gorge entered, than 
the mountaineers rushed down to the attack, and a fearful 
massacre commenced. Akbar Khan, who had promised protec- 
tion, seemed willing to afford it, but it was beyond his power, 
and the British force, now a mere rabble of fugitives, were shot 
down by hundreds, almost without any attempt at resistance. 
About 3,000 persons are said to have perished in this dreadful 
pass. The English ladies accompanying the advance, though 
exposed to the murderous fire of the Afghan marksmen, escaped 
unhurt, with the exception of Lady Sale, who was struck by a 
ball which lodged in her wrist. 

The remnant of the force reached Khurd Kabul fort on the 
evening of the 8th, but it was not to obtain any mitigation of 
their sufferings. “We had ascended,** says Lieutenant Eyre, “to 
a still colder climate than we had left behind, and were with- 
out tents, fuel, or food.” The consequence was, that “an 
immense number of poor wounded wretches,” whose groans of 
misery and distress assailed the ear from all quarters, “wandered 
about the camp destitute of shelter, and perished during the 
night,” On the 9th, before sunrise, the camp was again in 
motion, and three-fourths of the fighting men, without waiting 
for orders, pushed on in advance with the camp followers. The 
remaining troops had afterwards marched and proceeded about 
a mile, when another of those' fatal halts was ordered. It had 
been made as before at the suggestion of Akbar Khan, on a 
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renewed assurance of protection and supplies, and was prelimi- 
nary to a compliance with a startling proposal which accompani- 
ed it. During the negotiation at Kabul, the Afghan chiefs had 
demanded the delivery of the married gentlemen and their 
families as hostages. This was evaded at the time, but the demand 
had never been lost sight of, and was now renewed. The pro- 
ceedings of the previous day furnished a plausible pretext, both 
to Akbar Khan for making the proposal, and to General 
Elphinstone for granting it. The latter indeed has removed all 
doubt as to the motives- which influenced him, by a written 
statement, in which he justifies his compliance on two grounds: 
first, because he desired “to remove the ladies and children, 
after the horrors they had already witnessed, from the further 
dangers of our camp,’ 9 and secondly, because he hoped “that 
as from the very commencement of the negotiations, the Sirdar 
had shown the greatest anxiety to have the married people as 
hostages, this mark of trust might elicit a corresponding feeling 
in him.” Judging by the event, it is impossible to deny that the 
first reason was well founded. The ladies and children had 
passed unscathed through a shower of Afghan balls, but the 
repetition of such a miraculous escape was more than could be 
hoped for, and to expose them to the dangers of another 
murderous conflict would have been to throw away their last 
chance of safety. It was indeed a horrible alternative, and we 
can better conceive than express the feelings of Lady Macnaghten 
when told that she was to quit British protection, and become 
what was called the “guest” of the man who had murdered her 
husband. There was indeed some guarantee for their personal 
safety, in the fact that Akbar Khan’s own family were in the 
hands of the British, and it therefore seems that the general’s 
first reason ought to be sustained. On his second reason, a diffe- 
rent judgment must be passedj. After the experience he had bad 
of Akbar Khan, it was mere fatuity to imagine that any “mark 
of trust might elicit a corresponding feeling in him. ’’ The neces- 
sity which justified the surrender of the ladies did not apply at 
all to their husbands, and one is puzzled to understand why 
they, instead of remaining at their posts to share the common 
danger, were also sent off to become the “guests” of Akbar 
Khan. 
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The command to halt on the morning of the 9th was dis- 
approved by the whole force, and Shelton, in order to give effect 
to a personal remonstrance against it, declared that it would 
involve their entire destruction, whereas another day’s march 
would carry them clear of the snow. The general listened, but 
refused to be convinced. The consequence was, that the native 
soldiers took what seemed the only remedy into their own hands, 
and prepared to desert. The example had previously been set 
by the Shah’s cavalry, and they were not slow in following it. 
On the morning of the 10th, when the march was resumed, 
the native regiments had almost melted away. “The European 
soldiers,” says Eyre, “were now almost the only efficient men 
left, the Hindustanis having all suffered more or less from* the 
effects of the frost in their hands and feet; few were able even 
to hold a musket, much less to pull a trigger: in fact, the pro- 
longed delay in the snow had paralysed the mental and bodily 
powers of the strongest men, rendering them incapable of any 
useful exertion. Hope seemed to have died in every breast; the 
wildness of terror was exhibited in every countenance.” The 
end was now fast approaching. The enemy hovering on the 
heights were watching their opportunity, while the inextricable 
mass below kept moving onward as if mechanically and uncon- 
sciously to inevitable destruction. At a narrow gorge between 
two precipitous hills, where the promiscuous crowd of dis- 
organized sepoys and camp followers were so huddled together 
that they could neither recede nor advance, the slaughter was 
renewed, and barbarously continued till, of the 16,000 persons 
who started from Kabul, less than a fourth remained. The 
sepoys were entirely annihilated, and the Europeans were not 
able to muster of fighting men more than 250 soldiers of the 
44th, 150 cavalry, and 50 horse artillerymen, with one gun. 
On observing the slaughter at the gorge, General Elphinstone 
called upon Akbar Khan, who had stood aloof, to make good 
his promises of protection. The oft-repeat.ed answer was returned 
that he could not, and along with the answer a new humiliating 
proposal: let the British lay down their arms, and he would 
undertake to save their lives. There was still spirit enough 
remaining to treat this proposal as it deserved, and the march 
was- resumed. By a rapid movement the defile, where so many 
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of the camp followers had already perished, was reached, but 
before it could be cleared the enemy opened a destructive fire 
on the rear. Shelton, who commanded there, gave another 
proof of his unflinching courage, and being seconded by a 
handful of men who stood by him, as he expresses it, “nobly 
and heroically,” gained another short respite for the' whole. 
Akbar Khan, when again appealed to, having only renewed his 
ignominious proposal, it was determined to move on Jugdulak 
by a rapid night march. This, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, could only be effected by throwing off the camp 
followers and leaving them to their fate. The march was resum- 
ed with this view as quietly as possible, but the deception, which 
stern necessity alone could justify did not succeed, and the 
fighting men found themselves cumbered as before with an 
unmanageable rabble. Little molestation, however, was experi- 
enced for some miles, and the advanced guard after halting at 
Kuttur Sung for the arrival of the rearguard, pushed on for 
Jugdulak, still ten miles distant. It was reached at last by the 
advance guard, without much obstruction, but hot without the 
greatest difficulty by the rearguard, who, commanded as before 
by Shelton, fought their way manfully, contesting every inch 
of ground. 

At Jugdulak the survivors of the British force, now few in 
number and exhausted with fatigue, found a temporary shelter 
behind some ruined walls, and were endeavouring to snatch 
a little repose, when they were suddenly aroused by volley after 
volley poured from the adjoining heights into the heart of their 
bivouac. They were in consequence obliged to quit it, and 
make one bold effort to clear the ground before them. It 
succeeded, and the troops when night closed, were able again 
to seek the shelter of the ruined walls. Meanwhile Akbar Khan 
was preparing a new act of treachery. On being once more 
appealed to for protection, he sent a message inviting a con- 
ference with General Elphinstone, Brigadier Shelton, and 
Captain Johnstone. They went, and after being received with 
the greatest apparent kindness and hospitality, found themselves 
in his trap. Jelalabad was not yet evacuated in terms of the 
treaty, and he. meant to detain them as hostages. The general, 
whose sense of honour not withstanding all his blunders remain- 
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ed as keen as ever, endeavoured to procure his own return, by 
pleading that disappearance from the army at such a time would 
look like desertion, and disgrace him in the eyes of his country- 
men; but Akbar Khan was not to be moved, and detained all 
the three officers. On the morning of the 12th the conference 
was resumed, and the troops prolonged their halt to await the 
issue. The only object of the detained British officers was to 
save the small remnant of the force still surviving, and they 
not only earnestly implored Akbar Khan’s interposition, but 
engaged Muhammed Shah Khan, his father-in-law, and a 
Ghilji chief of influence, to purchase the forbearance of his 
savage countrymen at the price of two lacs of rupees. After 
much discussion, during which it became manifest that the 
Ghiljis were thirsting as much for blood as for money, 
Muhammed Shah Khan arrived about dusk, and intimated 
that all was finally and amicably arranged for the safe conduct 
of the troops t6 Jelalabad. The announcement had scarcely 
escaped his li]f>s, when the lie was given to it by a sound of 
firing. It came from the direction of the British bivouac, and 
told that the Ghiljis had resumed their murderous work. 

The firing announced that the enemy were on the alert 
waiting to pounce upon their victims, but the soldiers displayed 
so much determination, and inflicted such severe chastisement 
on the most forward of the plunderers, that the first part of the 
march was effected without serious loss. A fearful struggle 
however awaited them. They had still to clear the pass of 
Jugdulak, up which the road climbs by a steep ascent between 
lofty precipices. By incredible exertion the summit was nearly 
gained, when a sudden turn brought them in front of a barri- 
cade formed of shrubs and branches of trees. To penetrate it 
seemed impossible, and either to halt or recede was inevitable 
destruction, since the enemy, who had been lying in ambush, 
were already busy with their long knives and jezails. It was a 
most unequal struggle, and terminated in the almost total 
extinction of the force. Brigadier Anquetil, Colonel Chambers, 
and ten other officers, here met their deaths. During the con- 
flict, about twenty officers and forty-five privates managed to 
clear the barricade and make their way to Gundamak at 
daybreak of the 13th. The respite thus obtained was of short 
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duration. The enemy began to pour in from all quarters, and 
their intended victims had become incapable of resistance, as 
not more than two rounds of ammunition to each man remained. 
What was to be done? Obviously the only alternatives were to 
make terms, or if these were refused, to sell their lives as dearly 
as possible. The former alternative seemed not unattainable, 
for shortly after their arrival a messenger arrived with overtures 
from the chief of the district. Major Griffiths, now the senior 
officer, set out to have an interview with the chief, and was 
only on the way, when the blood-thirsty mob broke in upon 
his little band and massacred every man of them, except Cap- 
tain Souter of the 44th and a few privates, who were made 
prisoners. A few officers, who had quitted the column at 
Surkhab and continued in advance of it, still survived. x As they 
proceeded, one after another perished, and at Fatehabad 
their number was reduced to six. Being now only sixteen miles 
from Jelalabad, their final deliverance seemed at hand, but the 
measure of disaster was not yet complete. In the vicinity of 
Fatehabad a treacherous offer of kindness threw them off 
their guard. While snatching a hasty meal to strengthen them 
for their remaining fatigues, they were attacked by a party of 
armed men. Two of their number were immediately cut down, 
and three, overtaken after an ineffectual flight, shared the same 
fate. Dr. Bryden, now the only survivor, having providential- 
ly escaped, pursued his journey, He rode a pony so jaded 
that it could scarcely carry him, and on which, as he was 
both wounded and faint, he was hardly able to keep his 
seat. At length, however, on coming within sight of Jelalabad, 
he was descried from the walls, 'f'he British garrison there, 
though without any certain information on the subject, knew 
as much as filled them with the most dismal forebodings as 
to the fate of the Kabul force. Colonel Dennie, who had 
Ventured, one cannot help thinking, somewhat unadvisedly, 
to predict that only one man would escape to announce the 
destruction of all the rest, tto sooner heard that a solitary and 
apparently exhausted rider, recognized by his dress and 
appearance to be a British officer, was approaching, than he 
exclaimed, says Mr. Gleig, in a voice which “sounded like 
the response of an oracle, f Did I not say so? Here comes the 
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messenger’.” A party of cavalry immediately hastened out to 
Dr. Bryden’s relief. He was too much exhausted to be able to 
give any details, but told enough to confirm their worst fears. 
A British force had been completely exterminated, and the 
British arms had sustained a disgrace greater far than had 
ever befallen them in any previous Indian campaign. It was 
some small relief however to learn that Dennie's prophecy, if 
he ever uttered it, was not literally fulfilled. Instead of one, 
there were several survivors, and among them the very persons 
in whom the deepest interest was felt. The British ladies and 
children though captives were still alive, and might yet be re- 
covered. They were so in fact, but as it was after a considerable 
delay, the details properly belong to a more advanced part of 
the narrative. 


Lords Auckland and 
Ellenborough 

r J 1 H E formidable difficulties encountered by Sir Robert 
Sale in marching his .brigade from Kabul to Jelalabad have 
already been referred to, with his consequent refusal to risk its 
entire loss by endeavouring to retrace his steps, in compliance 
with the urgent importunities of the envoy. When the first 
order to return was received on the 10th of November, the 
brigade was encamped in the valley of Gundamak. Previously, 
however, it had been so roughly handled, and was so imper- 
fectly provided with the provisions and military stores which 
would be absolutely required in marching back through one of 
the most difficult countries in the world, and in the face of a 
population understood to be almost universally hostile, that a 
council of war, summoned to consider the important subject, 
decided, though not unanimously, that the march on Jelalabad 
ought to be continued. Even this could not be effected without 
sacrifice. In order to move as lightly as possible, it was necessary 
to leave a large amount of valuable property in the cantonments 
at Gundamak, and in the absence of better custodiers to 
intrust it to the charge of a body of the Shah’s irregular cav- 
alry. The result, which was probably not unforeseen, immediately 
followed. The Janbaz-, such being the name by which these 
cavalry were designated, lost no time in fraternizing with the 
insurgents, the cantonments were burned down, the property 
disappeared, and the insurrection itself spread wider and wider 
over all the surrounding districts. 

The brigade resumed its march on the 11th of November, 
and the insurgents, probably not yet fully prepared for action, 
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offered little obstruction. On the morning of the 12th, it became 
obvious that a different course was to be pursued. By day-break 
the adjoining hills were covered with armed men, watching their 
opportunity to descend and sweep all before them. The task 
of keeping them in check was intrusted to Colonel Dennie, who, 
after a kind of running fight had for some time been kept up, 
had recourse to a manoeuvre. Placing the cavalry in ambush, 
he led out the infantry to the attack, with instructions suddenly 
to wheel round when about to come into actual collision with 
the enemy, as if a panic had seized them. The enemy mistaking 
the feint for a real flight, raised a wild shout, and to complete 
their victory rushed into the low ground. A charge from the 
cavalry threw them into irretrievable confusion, and they fled 
leaving the valley covered with their dead. After this decided 
check, no further opposition was made to the march of the 
brigade, which entered Jelalabad on the 13th of January, and 
took unchallenged possession of it. Sale’s intention was to hold 
it as an intermediate post, from which reinforcements received 
from India by way of Peshawar might be forwarded to Kabul, 
and where, should the retirement of the Kabul force itself 
become necessary, it might find a haven of safety. The nature 
of the task which he had thus undertaken cannot be better 
explained than in his own words. “I found the walls of Jelalabad 
in a state which might have justified despair as to the possibility 
of defending them. The enceinte was far too extensive for my 
small force, embracing a circumference of upwards of 2,300 
yards. Its tracing was vicious in the extreme. It had ho parapet 
excepting for a few hundred yards, which then was not more 
than two feet high. Earth and rubbish had accumulated to such 
an extent about the ramparts, that there were roads in various 
directions across and over them into the country. There was 
a space of 400 yards together, on which none of the garri- 
son could show themselves excepting at one spot; the popula- 
tion within was disaffected, and the whole enceinte was 
surrounded by ruined forts, walls, mosques, tombs, and gardens, 
from which a fire could be opened at twenty or thirty yards.” 
After the above description, it is almost superfluous to observe 
that the difficulty of holding such a place was certainly not less 
than that of defending the British cantonments at Kabul. 
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Fortunately, however, a very different spirit prevailed, and the 
very same circumstances which General Elphinstone mismanag- 
ed so as to bring disgrace and ruin on the Kabul force, sufficed 
to make Sir Robert Sale and his brigade a band of heroes. 

As soon as Jelalabad was entered, it became a question 
whether the whole city ought to be held, or whether it would 
not be more prudent to retire into the citadel, which might be 
much more easily defended, and was ample enough to afford 
sufficient accommodation. Strong reasons for the latter course 
were not wanting, but the former and bolder course was pre- 
ferred, and it was determined not to yield up an inch of the city 
except under dire compulsion. The state of the city when this 
resolution was formed has already been described, and notice 
must now be taken of several circumstances by which the diffi- 
culty of defence was greatly increased. When the brigade 
entered the city, the provisions for men and horses fell short of 
two days’ supply, and the surrounding country, from which 
alone additional supplies could be looked for, was so completely 
in the hands of the insurgents that not fewer than 5,000 of 
them were seen crowning the adjoining heights, It was in vain 
to think of proceeding with the defences, while the workmen 
would only have afforded a sure aim for Afghan marksmen. 
The first thing necessary therefore was to give the insurgents a 
lesson which would teach them to keep their distance. A gen- 
eral attack was accordingly arranged, and on the 14th of 
November Colonel Monteith of the 35th Bengal native infantry, 
moved out at day-break at the head of 300 of her Majesty’s 
13th, 300 of the 35th native infantry, 100 sappers and miners, 
200 of the Khyber corps, a squadron of the 5th light cavalry, 
a few irregular horse, and three guns, in all about 1,100 fighting 
men, to give battle to an enemy which outnumbered them 
fivefold. The boldness of the enterprise was justified by its 
success. The enemy gave way at every point, and suffered so 
severely in their flight that a fortnight elapsed before they 
again ventured to show themselves in force. 

The enemy having recovered from the terror of their defeat, 
began again to press so close upon the defences that another 
chastisement was deemed necessary. The task was intrusted to 
Colonel Dennie, who made a vigorous sortie on the 1st of 
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December, and put the insurgents once more to disgraceful 
rout and terrific slaughter. But while Sale and his brigade were 
thus maintaining the honour of the British arms, the tidings 
from Kabul were assuming a darker hue, and on the 9th of 
January a letter arrived which disclosed the full extent of the 
calamity. This letter, dated 29th December, 1841, was signed 
by Eldred Pottinger, in charge of the Kabul mission, and 
W.K. Elphinstone, major-general, and addressed to Captain 
Macgregor. The bearer of it was an Afghan horseman. It was 
in the following terms: — “It having been found necessary to 
conclude an agreement founded on that of the late Sir W.H. 
Macnaghten, for the evacuation of Afghanistan by our troops, 
we have the honour to request that you will intimate to the 
officer commanding at Jelalabad, our wish that the troops now 
at that place should return to India, commencing their march 
immediately after the receipt of this letter, leaving all guns the 
property of Dost Muhammed Khan with the new governor, as 
also such stores and baggage as there may not be the means of 
carrying away, and the provisions in store for our use on arriv- 
ing at Jelalabad. Abdul Ghafur Khan, who is the bearer of 
this letter, will render you all the assistance in his power. 
He has been appointed governor of Jelalabad on the part of 
the existing government.” This letter certainly placed both 
Macgregor and Sale in a dilemma, but their mode of extricat- 
ing themselves, subsequently approved by government, will now 
be condemned by none. The following was their joint answer, 
returned on the same day:— “We have the honour to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 29th ult., which you 
therein state was to be delivered to us by Abdul Ghafur Khan, 
appointed governor of this place by the existing powers at 
Kabul. That communication was not delivered to us by him, 
but by a messenger of his, and though dated 29th December, 
1841, has only this moment reached us. We have at the same 
time positive information that Muhammed Akbar . Khan lias 
sent a proclamation to all the chiefs in the neighbourhood, 
urging them to raise their followers for the purpose of intercept- 
ing and destroying the forces now at Jelalabad. Under these 
circumstances, we have deemed Tt our duty to await a further 
communication from you, which we desire may point out the 
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security which may be given for our safe march to Peshawar.” 
Only four days after this answer, the arrival of Dr. Bryden 
made it impossible to doubt the propriety of the course which 
had been adopted. The evacuation of Jelalabad would have 
procured no relief to the Kabul force, whose destruction had 
already been all but consummated, and would only have been 
a new triumph to Afghan treachery. 

After the above refusal to retire voluntarily from Jelalabad, 
it became doubtful if it would be possible to retain it. The in- 
surgents, afraid: again to' risk an encounter in the open field, 
endeavoured to shake the fidelity of the troops by insidious 
offers, which were so far successful that it was deemed necessary 
“as a measure of prudence, to get rid first of the corps of the 
Khyber rangers, and next of the detachment of jezailchis, and a 
few of the Afghan sappers, and a body of Hindustani gunners 
who had formerly been in the employment of Dost Muhammed 
Khan.” This diminution of the garrison, though it doubtless 
added to its real strength by making treachery more difficult, 
had this obvious disadvantage, that it threw “additional labours 
on the remaining troops, who, reduced to half rations, were 
already tasked beyond their strength.” At this very time the 
disheartening intelligence arrived that a prospect of succour' 
which had cheered them amid their privations was not to be 
realized. Four regiments had been despatched from India, under 
the command of Brigadier Wyld, to the relief of Jelalabad. This 
force, which with some additions made to it amounted to 3,500 
men, arrived at Peshawar on the 27th of December, and shortly 
afterwards advanced to Jumrud, near the entrance of the 
Khyber Pass. The Khyberis having been previously gained by 
Akbar Khan, Brigadier Wyld had to force his way in spite of them. 
Accordingly on the 15th of January, 1842, he entered the pass, 
and succeeded so far as to carry the fort of Ali Masjid, which 
commands the most difficult portion of it. This however was 
the limit of success, and he was obliged, after sustaining severe 
loss both by casualty and desertion, to make a disastrous retreat. 
This serious disappointment to the defenders of Jelalabad was 
soon followed by a disaster which no human efforts could have 
averted. By unceasing labour they had destroyed an immense 
quantity of cover for the enemy, by demolishing forts and old 
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walls, filling up ravines, cutting down groves, &c., had raised 
the parapets to six or seven feet high, repaired and widened the 
ramparts, extended the bastions, retrenched three of the gates, 
covered the fourth with an outwork, and excavated a ditch ten 
feet in depth and twelve in width, and were congratulating 
themselves on being now secure against any Afghan attack. 
“But,” to borrow again from Sir Robert Sale, “it pleased 
Providence on the 19th of February to remove in an instant 
this ground of confidence. A tremendous earthquake shook down 
all our parapets, built up with so much labour, injured several of 
our bastions, cast to the ground all our guard-houses, demolish- 
ed a third of the town, made a considerable breach in the 
rampart of a curtain in the Peshawar face, and reduced the 
Kabul gate to a shapeless mass of ruins. It savours of romance, 
but it is a sober fact, that the city was thrown into alarm with- 
in the space of little more than one month, by the repetition of 
full one hundred shocks of this terrific phenomenon of nature.” 

The garrison of Jelalabad lost not a day in commencing to 
repair the damage done to the fortifications, but Akbar Khan, 
now no longer employed in the extermination of the Kabul 
force, was also on the alert, and made his appearance with a 
large body of troops at Murkail, about seven miles distant. The 
previous defeats sustained by his countrymen had taught him 
the danger of immediate approach, and he therefore contented 
himself at first with endeavouring to cut off the foraging parties 
of the garrison. After a short time, he ventured on a bolder 
course, and having formed two camps, one with his head- 
quarters two miles to the west, and the other about a mile to 
the east, invested the city and established a rigorous blockade. 
A series of skirmishes ensued, most harassing to the British, 
whose only object was to protect their parties, but invariably to 
their advantage, the Afghans never risking an encounter with- 
out paying dearly for their rashness. On the 10th of March, 
from a suspicion that the enemy had begun or were preparing 
to run a mine, a vigorous sortie was made on the following 
morning, and terminated as usual in the flight of the Afghans 
after considerable loss. -This success freed the garrison from any 
danger of immediate attack, but did not otherwise improve 
their position, which was becoming more and more critical from 
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a deficiency both of provisions and military stores. The former 
deficiency was considerably relieved on the 1st of April, by a 
well-conducted sortie, which captured several large flocks of 
sheep; the prospect of supplying the latter was also brightening, 
as it was known that a large force which had assembled at 
Peshawar under General Pollock had already started. 

On the 6th of April Akbar Khan fired a royal salute. On in- 
quiring into the cause, different accounts were given. One was 
that it was in honour of a victory gained over General Pollock 
in the Khyber Pass; another that it was preparatory to Akbar 
Khan’s departure, who had resolved to break up his camp and 
hasten to Kabul, to take advantage of a new revolution which 
had taken place there. In either case, it seemed advisable that 
the Afghan camp should be attacked, and accordingly at day- 
break of the 7th, a large force, formed into three columns, moved 
out from the western gate of the city. Akbar Khan prepared for 
the encounter by drawing up his troops, estimated at about 
6,000 men, in front of the camp, resting his right on a fort, and 
his left on the Kabul. The central column directed its efforts 
against the fort, which from the annoyance it had formerly 
given, it was deemed of primary importance to capture. The 
struggle was severe, and cost Colonel Dennie his life. He had 
led his column with his usual gallantry, and after passing the 
outer wall was endeavouring to penetrate to the interior, when 
he fell mortally wounded. Meanwhile Captain Havelock had 
penetrated the enemy’s extreme left, and was engaged in 
dubious conflict, when the recall of the 13th from the fort gave 
him a seasonable relief, and a combined attack was made on the 
camp. The result is thus told by Sir Robert Sale:— “We have 
made ours,elves masters of two cavalry standards, recaptured 
four guns lost by the Kabul and Gundamak forces, the restor- 
ation of which to our government is a matter of much honest 
exultation among our troops, seized and destroyed a great 
quantity of material and ordnance stores, and burned the whole 
of the enemy’s tents. In short, the defeat of Muhammed Akbar 
in open field, by the troops whom he had boasted of blockading, 
has been complete and signal.” General Pollock was now at 
hand, and on the 16th of April, only nine days after the 
garrison had gained their last laurels, they had the happiness of 


receiving him and the ample succours he brought along with 
him within their, gates. A few details of his march and the 
obstacles he successfully encountered, will form an appropriate 
appendix to the heroic defence of Jelalabad. 

General Pollock reached Peshawar on the 5th of February, 
1842, and found the state of the troops there even worse than 
the sinister reports which met him on his journey had represent- 
ed. Wyld’s defeat had filled them with dismay, and delegates 
rom different regiments of his brigade were holding meetings 
by night for the purpose of resisting any order which might be 
given to advance. While this disaffection continued, no success 
was to be expected; and the question therefore was, whether he 
should wait for reinforcements which he knew to be on the march, 
or start with such materials as he had, at the risk of “disaffection or 
cowardice.” Prudence counselled him to wait, but Sale’s urgency 
left him no alternative, and the march was commenced. His 
force was intended to amount in all to 12,000 men, but 4,000 of 
these, chiefly Europeans, had not yet joined, while a considerable 
portion of the 8,000 actually assembled were Sikhs, in whom 
little confidence could be placed. 

Before star ting, {attempts had been made to gain the Khyberis, 
and part of a stipulated bribe had been paid in advance, but the 
marauding habits of the mountaineers were too strong to be 
overcome, and it soon became obvious that force would be 
necessary. Accordingly after reaching Jumrud, General Pollock ? 
started about half-past three on the morning of the 5th of April, 
in dim twilight, and with all possible secrecy. Immediately at 
the entrance of the pass the Khyberis had erected a strong 
barricade. It might have been stormed, but the more effective 
plan was adopted of turning it, and two columns of infantry 
began to crown the heights on either side. The mountaineers, 
astonished at seeing themselves thus compelled to maintain a 
hand-to-hand fight on ground where, from deeming it inaccess- 
ible, they had never dreamed of being attacked, soon gave way. 
The barricade thus left without defenders was easily surmount- 
ed, and the main body of the force encumbered with its long 
string of baggage, began to move slowly along the defile. Before 
evening closed, Ali Masjid was reached, and found to be 
evacuated. The key of the pass being thus secured, no further 
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difficulty of a serious nature was experienced, and the relief of 
the garrison, after its five months of severe privation and heroic 
daring, was triumphantly achieved. How different its fate from 
that of the wretched fugitives from Kabul! 

While the honour of the British arms was maintained, and the 
disgrace of Kabul partly retrieved at Jelalabad, the tidings re- 
ceived from the south and south-west were of a mixed character. 
Nott was nobly doing his part at Kandahar, but Ghazni had 
fallen into the hands of the insurgents. Maclaren’s brigade, which 
Nott against his better judgment had detached to Kabul, after a 
vain attempt to advance, retraced its steps, and reached Kandahar 
on the 8th of December. The necessity of the return can scarcely 
be disputed, and yet it was in one respect most unfortunate. 
Ghazni had been invested by the surrounding tribes as early as 
the 20th of November. It was ill provided either for a siege or 
a blockade, and the garrison therefore learned with no small 
delight that the enemy, alarmed at the advance of Maclaren, 
had suddenly retired. Colonel Palmer, the officer in command, 
availed himself of the respite to improve the works and lay in 
supplies, but had done little when the enemy, encouraged by 
Maclaren’s retirement, reappeared. An act of humanity, praise- 
worthy in itself though injudicious under the circumstances, 
added greatly to the difficulty of the defence. The townspeople, 
instead of being turned out, were allowed to remain, and repaid 
the kindness thus shown them by admitting their countrymen 
outside through a hole which they had dug in the wall. The 
consequence was that the garrison were compelled on the 17th 
of December to shut themselves up within the citadel. There 
they continued to maintain themselves with the utmost difficul- 
ty till a letter of similar import to that sent by Pottinger and 
Elphinstone to Jelalabad arrived. Under the circumstances the 
commandant could hardly have been expected to imitate the 
spirited refusal of Sale and Macgregor to comply with the letter. 
He therefore on the 1st of March entered into an agreement to 
evacuate the place. Ultimately the sepoys of the garrison, who 
had thrown ^discipline aside, perished almost to a man in an 
attempt to force their way across the country to Peshawar, which 
they ignorantly imagined to be only fifty or sixty miles distant; 
and their British officers, who had surrendered on the futile 
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promise of “honourable treatment/ 5 remained in rigorous con- 
finement. # 

At Kandahar, though the British force mustered nearly 9,000 
men, under the command of an officer of indomitable spirit and 
distinguished ability, the state of affairs was very alarming. 
“The good people here/* wrote General Nott, “are anxiously 
looking for the result of the affairs at Kabul, when, should they 
be against us, they will try their strength.” It was not merely 
open hostility, but treachery also that was to be dreaded. Of 
the latter a specimen was given on the 27th of December. Two 
corps of janbaz or Afghan cavalry in Shah Shuja’s service, after 
murdering one British officer and mortally wounding another, 
moved off with a quantity of treasure which had been intrusted 
to them. This was the forerunner of more serious defections. 
Only two days after the mutiny of the janbaz. Prince Safder 
Jung, a younger son of Shah Shuja, turned traitor, and joined 
Atta Muhammed, who, having been sent by the chiefs at Kabul 
into Western Afghanistan to raise the country, had encamped be- 
yond the Urgandab, about forty miles north-west of Kandahar. 

In a previous part of the above letter Nott had pledged him- 
self that if Safder Jung and his rebels approached within twelve 
or fifteen miles of the city, he would move out and disperse 
them. The case supposed occurred much sooner than any had 
imagined. On the 12th of January, only four days afterwards, 
Safder Jung and Atta Muhammed advanced within fifteen miles . 
of Kandahar at the head of a force estimated at 15,000 to 20,000 
men, and took up a strong position on the right bank of the 
Urgandab. Nott lost no time in redeeming his pledge. Starting 
at the head of a force consisting of five and a half regiments of 
infantry, the Shah’s 1st cavalry, a party of Skinner’s horse, and 
sixteen guns, he came in sight of the enemy after four hours’ 

■■■v march over a very difficult country. Without waiting to recruit 
their exhausted strength, the British troops immediately rushed 
to the encounter, by crossing the river. The enemy, scarcely 
waiting to receive them, broke and fled, but were not allowed 
to escape without severe chastisement. 

The season for operations in the field was how past, and the 
two armies seemed not indisposed to suspend hostilities, the 
British troops holding the -city, while the insurgents, now 
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openly headed by Mirza Ahmed, a Durani chief, established 
their camp at no great distance. Intelligence of the envoy’s 
murder was received at Kandahar for the first time on the 30th 
of January, and prepared the garrison for still more dismal 
tidings. During the suspension of hostilities Nott had been 
unremitting in his exertions, and not only improved the fortific- 
ations, but laid in a stock of provisions for five months. He had 
never despaired of being able to maintain his position, and from 
his recent victory had reason to be more sanguine than ever, 
when the letter of Pottirfger and Elphinstone directing the 
immediate evacuation both of Kandahar and of Khelat-i-Ghilji 
arrived. It was addressed to Major Rawlinson as political resi- 
dent, and was similar in import to that sent to Jelalabad. 

Major Rawlinson did not, .recognize the authority of the 
order to evacuate, but thought that, taking all circumstances 
into consideration, it would be desirable so far to act upon it 
as to make it the basis of a negotiation, the terms of which 
might enable the British government, even in the event of 
retiring from Afghanistan, to retain a certain degree of political 
influence. Nott had no patience with this temporizing policy, 
and in answer to Rawlinson’s official letter on the subject 
of evacuation wrote as follows: — “I have only to repeat 
that I will not treat with any person whatever for the retire- 
ment of the British troops from Afghanistan, until I shall have 
received instructions from the supreme government. The letter 
signed ‘Eld red Pottinger* and *W.K. Elphinstone* may or may 
not be a forgery. I conceive that these officers were not free 
agents at Kabul, and therefore their letter or order can have 
no weight with me.” 

In order to hold Kandahar and also attack the insurgents 
encamped in its vicinity, it became necessary as a preliminary 
measure to expel from the citly all who were known or believed 
to be disaffected. In this predicament stood almost all the 
families of pure Afghan descent, and accordingly on the 3rd 
of March an order was issued for the expulsion of about 1,000 
families, containing according to the ordinary calculation 
5,000 to 6,000 individuals. No direct opposition was experienc- 
ed, and the clearance was completely effected by the 6th. The 
very next day, the other part of the design was proceeded with 
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and Nott, leaving only about 2,600 men to garrison the city, 
marched out with the remainder of his force to attack the 
enemy. In proportion as he advanced they retired, first across 
the Tamak, and then across the Urgandab, keeping always so 
far in front as to prevent our infantry from coming in contact 
with them. This, they were the more easily enabled to do, as 
in their whole force of 12,000 they had upwards of 6,000 
well-mounted cavalry, while the British had only a single 
wing of the Shah’s horse. At last however, on the 9th, the 
artillery came near enough to open with effect, and the enemy 
broke and fled. It soon appeared that this flight was part of 
a premeditated plan; for instead of removing to a greater dis- 
tance, the Afghans made a circuit which brought them into 
the British rear, and hastened back to Kandahar. The object 
was to carry it by assault while the greater part of the garrison 
was absent. Accordingly early on the 10th, large bodies of the 
enemy made their appearance, and began to occupy the can- 
tonments and gardens in the vicinity. During the day their 
numbers continued to increase, and towards evening Safder 
Jung and Mirza Ahmed arrived. There could now be no doubt 
that an immediate attack was intended, and the garrison 
exerted themselves to make everything secure. It would seem 
however that sufficient caution had not been used. After sunset, 
a villager, pretending to be from a great distance, came up to 
the Herat gate with a donkey-load of faggots, and asked to be 
admitted. As the gate had been previously closed for the night, 
he was refused, and threw down his load against the gate, 
muttering that he would leave it there till morning. His con- 
duct under the circumstances ought certainly to have aroused 
suspicion, but no notice was taken of it, and the faggots were 
allowed to remain. Shortly afterwards a party of the enemy 
stole up and poured oil and ghee over them. A similar process 
at the citadel gate was only accidentally defeated. The officer 
in charge of this gate was proceeding to fasten it, when some- 
thing inducing him to look outside, he perceived several 
faggots laid against it. It immediately struck him that they 
had been placed there for some bad purpose, and he ordered 
diem to be brought within. About eight o’clock, the faggots 
placed at the Herat gate burst suddenly into a flame, and set 
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fire to the gate itself, which burned like tinder. The enemy 
immediately rushed forward and attempted to force an entr- 
ance. In this they were frustrated, mainly by the presence of 
mind of the commissary-general, who seeing the danger threw 
open the stores and formed a barricade on the gateway by 
means of bags of flour. The enemy still persisted, and even 
gained the barricade, but were met with such a deadly fire 
that after repeated attempts to assault, they finally drew off. 
Had they been able, as they intended, to make simultaneous 
and equally determined attacks on the other gates, the result 
might have been different. . 

It will now be necessary to withdraw a little from the scene 
of military operations, and attend to the proceedings of the 
Indian government. The position of the governor-general, in 
consequence of the disasters in Afghanistan, was rendered still 
more embarrassing by the state of political parties at home. 
The Whig ministry was tottering to its fall, and was about to 
he succeeded by a Conservative ministry, which having made 
political capital out of the blunders in Afghanistan, would be 
obliged in mere consistency, if not from conviction, to adopt a> 
different line of policy. Lord Auckland was not the man to 
struggle successfully against the difficulties of such a position, 
and his former confidence was succeeded by diffidence and 
vacillation. He could not now hope that the government, on 
his resigning it, would be carried on in. accordance with his 
views, and he seems to have resolved to conduct it in future 
in such a manner as would be least embarrassing to his succes- 
sor. The outbreaks which were constantly occurring in Afghan- 
istan, as if to belie the envoy’s promises of tranquillity, 
destroyed all hope of a permanent settlement before his 
successor should arrive; and when to these was added the 
astounding intelligence that the whole country had risen in 
rebellion, and that the British army, so far from being able to 
occupy it effectually, would in all probability have to fight 
their way out of it, the governor-general and his council lost 
no time in announcing their determination to shun the conflict. 
Accordingly the only orders issued to Sir Jasper Nicoils, the 
commander-in-chief, were to forward troops to Peshawar for the 
purpose of assisting the army in its expected retirement. At 
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first it was supposed that one brigade would suffice for this 
purpose, but ultimately, not without some demur on the part 
of the governor-general, it was deemed expedient to detach a 
second brigade. Major-general Pollock, appointed to the 
command, hastened forward to Peshawar, under the impression 
that the only task assigned him was to relieve Sale’s brigade, 
then beleaguered in Jelalabad, and facilitate the immediate 
evacuation of Afghanistan. In the south General Nott’s com- 
mand was continued, and both officers, contrary to what had 
hitherto been the usual order of precedence, were no longer to 
be subordinate, but superior to the political residents within 
their respective commands. The expediency of this arrange- 
ment, in unsettled countries where the sword was the only 
arbiter, cannot be questioned, but it ran so counter to existing 
prejudices and interests, that some credit is due to Lord Auck- 
land’s government for having resolved to adopt it. 

At the date of the resolution conferring new, and to some 
extent discretionary powers on the military commanders, the 
full extent of the Kabul disaster was not known at Calcutta, but 
on the 30th of January letters were received which destroyed all 
hope, and made the reality even worse than had been appre- 
hended. Severe as the blow must have been felt, not a day was 
lost in officially publishing it to the world, and at the same 
time pledging the government to the adoption and steadfast 
prosecution of the most active measures “for expediting powerful 
reinforcements to the Afghan frontier, and for assisting such 
operations as may be required in that quarter for the mainten- 
ance of the honour and interests of the British government.” 
A proclamation, issued from Port William on the 31st, after 
making the above declaration, and adding that “the ample 
military means at the disposal of the British government will 
be strenuously applied to these objects, so as at once to support 
external operations and to cause efficient protection for its subjects 
and allies,” continued thus, “a faithless enemy, stained by the 
foul crime of assassination, has through a failure of supplies, 
followed by consummate treachery, been able to overcome a 
body of British troops, in a country removed by distance and 
difficulties of season from the possibility of succour. But the 
governor-general in council, while he most deeply laments the 
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committed by himself. At first, however, he seems to have found 
some difficulty in coming to a decision, since a fortnight elapsed 
before even his council received any distinct intimation of the 
course which he meant to pursue. In a letter dated the 15th of 
March, and addressed by him as governor-general in council 
to the commander-in-chief, he took a rapid survey of previous 
events, and arrived at the conclusion that the tripartite treaty, 
in consequence of the suspicious conduct which Shah Shuja had 
been latterly pursuing, was no longer binding, and that therefore 
there was no obligation on the British government to “peril its 
armies, and with its armies the Indian empire,” in endeavouring 
to carry out its provisions. “.Whatever course we may hereafter 
take must rest solely on military considerations, and hence, in the 
first instance, regard must be had to the safety of the detached 
bodies of oUr troops at Jelalabad, at Ghazni, at Khelat-i-Ghilji, 
and Kandahar; to the security of our troops now in the field 
from all unnecessary risk; and finally to the re-establishment of 
our military reputation, by the infliction of some signal and 
decisive blow upon the Afghans, which may make it appear to 
them, and to our own subjects, and to our allies, that we have 
the power of inflicting punishment upon those who commit 
atrocities and violate their faith; and that we withdraw ultim- 
ately from Afghanistan, not from any deficiency of means to 
maintain our position, but because we are satisfied that the 
king we have set up has not, as we were erroneously led to 
imagine, the support of the nation over which he has been 
placed.*’ 

Nothing could be clearer or more dignified than the course 
of policy indicated by this letter, and there was every reason 
to believe that it would forthwith be acted upon, as it was 
subscribed by all the members of council except the commander- 
in-chief, to whom it was addressed, and whose views were 
believed to be in accordance with it. On the part of the 
governor-general himself there was abundance of activity and 
apparent determination. To be nearer the scene of action he 
started from Calcutta on the 6th of April, and proceeded for 
the north-west. By leaving his council behind he broke loose 
fro® official trammels, and obtained what he seems to have 
eagerly desired, an opportunity of displaying the full extent of 
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his own unaided abilities. On reaching Benaras his independent 
activity commenced by the announcement of views which, to 
say the least, gave no great promise either of firmness or con- 
sistency. At Calcutta he had, in concurrence with his council, 
declared it to be one of the main objects of government to 
re-establish “our military reputation by the infliction of some 
signal and decisive blow upon the Afghans;” at Benaras he 
spoke a language and issued orders dictated by a very different 
spirit. It was now his “deliberate opinion” that it is “expedient 
to withdraw the troops under Major-general Pollock and those 
under Major-general Nott at the earliest practicable period, 
into positions wherein they may have certain and easy com- 
munication with India. That opinion is founded upon a general 
view of our military, political, and financial situation, and is 
not liable to be lightly changed.” In accordance with this 
general view, the instructions given to the former general were 
to withdraw from Jelalabad and retire upon Peshawar, and to 
the latter to withdraw the garrison of Khelat-i-Ghilji, evacuate 
Kandahar, and “take up a position at Quetta until the season 
may enable you to retire upon Sukkur.” 

This sudden change of the governor-general’s “deliberate 
opinion,” can only be accounted for by new intelligence which 
he had received from Afghanistan, and which, by its chequered 
character, threw him into perplexity. While cheered by accounts 
of the triumphant defence of Jelalabad, the dispersion of Akbar 
Khan’s camp, and the junction of Sale and Pollock, he learned 
that these successes in the north were counterbalanced by 
disasters in the south. Ghazni had fallen, and though Khelat- 
i-Ghilji, which was considered far less tenable, continued to 
make a gallant defence, a new defeat had been sustained by the 
British arms. Brigadier England, then commanding the Sind 
field force, had been ordered, as formerly mentioned, to march 
from Dadur through the Bolan Pass towards Quetta, and thence 
penetrate through the Kojak Pass for the purpose of reinforcing 
General Nott, and conveying to him supplies of treasure, 
ammunition, and medicines. He had with him only five 
companies of her Majesty’s 41st, six companies of Bombay 
native infantry, a troop of Bombay cavalry, fifty Poona horse, 
and four horse-artillery guns. On the 28th of March he arrived 
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at the entrance of a defile leading to the village of Hykulzye, 
where he intended to halt for the remainder of his brigade, 
-which was then advancing through the Bolan Pass. In the hope 
that General Nott would send two or three regiments to the 
Kojak Pass, he had resolved to halt in the Pishin valley till 
they should arrive; and it was only after learning that no such 
co-operation was to be expected that he had moved forward 
towards Hykulzye. This movement was made without due 
consideration. He had been distinctly warned that the enemy 
were preparing to dispute his passage; and yet, instead of wait- 
ing for the arrival of his whole brigade, he continued rashly to 
advance, in total ignorance of the country, and with so little 
precaution that he was not even aware of the presence of the 
enemy till he was almost in contact with them. The result was 
an unequal conflict, during which 100 out of his small party of 
500 were killed or wounded, and he was compelled to give 
way. On the following morning he ordered a retreat, and 
continued it as far. as Quetta, where he began to entrench 
himself as if pursued by an overwhelming force. The moral 
effect of this defeat was far more damaging than the actual 
loss. Indeed the governor-general distinctly ascribed to it his 
change of policy. “The severe check experienced by Brigadier 
England’s small corps on the 28th ultimo— an event disastrous 
as it was unexpected, and of which we have not yet information 
to enable us to calculate all the results — has a tendency so to 
cripple the before limited means of movement and of action 
which were possessed by General Nott, as to render it expedient 
to take immediate measures for the ultimate safety of that 
officer’s corps, by withdrawing it at the earliest practicable 
period from its advanced position into nearer communication 
with India.” 

Both' to Pollock and Nott the peremptory Orders to withdraw 
were mortifying in the extreme, and neither of them was slow 
in giving utterance to his feelings. So anxious indeed was the 
former to retain his position, in the hope that the governor- 
general might yet adopt a more manly policy, that he dexter- 
ously availed himself of a deficiency of carriage, and declared 
that until it was supplied he had not the means of retiring to 
Pesha war. To Nott, who had repeatedly declared himself in 
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similar terms, the order to withdraw must if possible have been 
still more mortifying. Brigadier England after his ignominious 
retreat seems to have settled it in his own mind that he was 
never more to attempt to penetrate the Kojak Pass, and thus 
coolly addressed his superior officer: — “Whenever it so happens 
that you retire bodily in this direction, and that I am informed 
of it, I feel assured that I shall be able to make an advantag- 
eous diversion in your favour.” This letter completely exhausted 
Nott’s patience, and called forth a severe reply, in. which he 
said — “I think it absolutely necessary that a strong brigade of 
2,500 men should be immediately pushed from Quetta to 
Kandahar with the supplies noted in the foregoing paragraph. 

I therefore have to acquaint you that I will direct a brigade of 
three regiments of infantry and a troop of horse artillery, with 
a body of cavalry, to march from Kandahar on the morning of 
the 25th instant. This force will certainly be at Ghamman, at 
the northern foot of the Kojak, on the morning of the 1st of 
May, and possibly on the 30th of this month. I shall therefore 
fully rely on your marching a brigade from Quetta, so that it 
may reach the southern side of the pass on the above-mentioned 
date.” The brigadier, not daring to disobey this peremptory 
order, started again from Quetta on the 26th of April, and 
must have been almost as much mortified as gratified to find 
that the fears which haunted him were imaginary. At Hykulzye, 
which was reached on the 28th, the enemy occupied the same 
barricades, and in greater force than before; but it was only to 
show how utterly unable they were to cope with British troops 
properly handled, for after little more than a show of resistance 
they turned their backs and fled. On the 30th he arrjyfsd at the 
southern entrance of the Kojak Pass, and sending his advance- 
guard along the heights, had the satisfaction to find, those in 
front already occupied by the Kandahar troops. The .united 
brigades continued their march without interruption^ and 
reached Kandahar on the 10th of May. It was at the very time 
when Nott had received the supplies, the want of which had 
kept him almost inactive, and was in hopes of being able to 
advance to the relief of Khelat-i-Ghilji, and perhaps at jthe 
same time strike a blow which might in some measure retrieve 
the honour of the British arms, that he received official inform- 


ation of Lord Ellenborough’s retrograde policy, which was in 
fact nothing more than a reiteration of the cuckoo note “With- 
draw.” His mortification appears to have been so great that he 
could not trust himself to give utterance to it, and he therefore 
simply replied on the ,17th of May — “These measures shall be 
carried into effect, and the directions of his lordship accomp- 
lished in the best manner circumstances will admit of.” His real 
feeling was doubtless expressed by Major Rawlinson, who on 
the following day wrote to Major Outram, “The peremptory 
order to retire has come upon us like a thunder clap. No one at 
Kandahar is aware of such an order having been received 
except the general and myself, and we must preserve a profound 
secrecy as long as possible.” He added the reason for this 
secrecy — “When our intended retirement is once known, we 
must expect to have the whole country up in arms, and to 
obtain no cattle except such as we can violently lay hands on. 
If the worst comes to the worst we must abandon all baggage 
and stores, and be content to march with sufficient food to 
convey us to Quetta.” Notwithstanding these apprehensions, 
Nott, feeling that the peremptory orders of the governor-genera! 
deprived him of all discretionary power, proceeded to carry 
them into execution, and on the 19th of May despatched a 
brigade which he had prepared for the relief of the garrison of 
Khelat-i-Ghilji to assist the garrison in evacuating the place 
.after destroying its works. This was indeed a humiliating 
employment. Only two days before the garrison, which, under 
the command of Captain Halket Craigie, had made a most 
meritorious defence, had crowned all their previous achieve- 
ments by the repulse of a formidable assault, during which 500 of 
the enemy are said to have fallen, and now the only result was 
something like an acknowledgment of defeat by an abandon- 
ment of the place as no longer tenable. 

Lord Ellenborough, while he scarcely omitted an opportunity 
of repeating his unaltered “determination to withdraw/* was 
not without misgivings as to its soundness. He was well aware 
that it was generally reprobated, and that the best Indian 
authorities, civil and military, were unanimous in condemning 
the evacuation of Afghanistan, at least until the English cap- 
tives were released, and some blow struck which would show 
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to all the world that the British government was perfectly able, 
had it so willed, to retain possession of the country. At first 
his lordship affected to despise public opinion, and referring to 
the opposition experienced from distinguished officials, expressed 
himself thus vauntingly: — “The danger is in the position of the 
army, almost without communication with India, too far off to 
return quickly at any season, unable from the season to return 
now, without adequate supplies of food or courage. This is the 
danger which all the great statesmen in India would perpetuate 
if they could, and while they maintain it, destroy the confidence 
of the sepoy and ruin our finances. If I save this country, I 
shall save it in spite of every man in it who ought to give me 
support, but I will save it in spite of them all.*’ These were 
mere words. At the very time when his lordship used them, 
he was beginning to feel his position untenable, and preparing 
to back out of it, provided he could devise some means by 
which he could save or at least seem to save his dignity and 
consistency. 

By the treaty concluded between the British authorities at 
, Kabul and the Afghan chiefs, Shah Shuja had the option of 
returning to India or of continuing in temporary possession of 
the Bala Hissar. He chose the latter, because he had been 
flattered into the belief that the chiefs would still recognize him 
as their lawful monarch. The effect of this arrangement was 
only to make him a tool in their hands, and to place him in a 
dilemma, from which far more wisdom than he possessed would 
not have sufficed to extricate him. There was an irreconcilable 
enmity between the Afghans and their British invaders, and it 
was therefore impossible for him to retain the friendship of 
both. There is little reason to doubt that if he could have been 
sure of the fidelity of his countrymen, he would at once have 
given them the preference, and forgotten all the obligations 
which he owed to the British government. But as it was only 
too probable that he might be again compelled to apply to it 
for an asylum, his true policy seemed to be to avoid as far as 
possible coming to an open rupture with either the British or 
the Afghans. His own letters completely furnish signal proofs 
both of his cunning and his perplexity, but it is needless to 
give any details. He was totally unworthy of the support which 
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the British government in an evil hour had resolved to give 
him, and he was now endeavouring to play a double game, in 
which it was hardly possible for him not to be a loser. He was 
safe only while he remained within the Bala Hissar, and there- 
fore the chiefs who were bent on his destruction used every 
means in their power to allure him beyond its walls. This was 
no easy task, as he was aware of his danger, but they succeeded 
at last by throwing doubts on his sincerity, and insisting that 
he could only wipe off the suspicion by placing himself at 
the head of the Afghan troops, and accompanying them to 
Jelalabad, on a projected expedition to expel the British. A re- 
luctant consent having been wrung from him, and his personal 
safety having been guaranteed by the most solemn oaths, he 
moved out of the Bala Hissar on the 4th of April, and in the 
course of the same day returned to it unharmed. The fact 
seemed to prove that his fears were groundless, and it was 
therefore announced that on the following morning he would 
review his troops encamped at Siah Sung, and forthwith start 
with them for Jelalabad. He kept his word, and having des- 
cended at an early hour from the Bala Hissar, under a salute 
and with all the insignia of royalty, was proceeding towards 
the camp, when a party of Afghan marksmen starting suddenly 
from an ambush levelled their pieces and fired a murderous 
volley. Shah Shuja’s death must have been instantaneous, as one 
of the balls had entered his brain. Shuja-ul-Daulah, son of the 
Nawab Zeman Khan, who had plotted the assassination* hasten- 
ed up to satisfy himself that the deed was done, and stood gazing 
at it while others of the assassins busied themselves in stripping 
the dead body of its jewels, and then threw it into a ditch. It 
would seem however that the assassins had miscalculated their 
strength, for before the night closed, Fateh Jung, the second 
son of Shah Shuja, was carried to the Bala Hissar and pro- 
claimed king. He was able in consequence to rescue his father’s 
body from further indignity, and to bring it back to the palace, 
where all the honours of royal sepulture were bestowed upon 
it. The elevation of Fateh Jung was followed by a state of 
anarchy, during which the guns of the Bala Hissar were opened 
on the city, and rival factions met in deadly conflict in its 
streets. The details however are devoid of interest, and we 
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therefore proceed to exhibit a new phase of the governor- 
general’s policy. 

After leaving his council, as already seen, at Calcutta, Lord 
Ellenborough had taken the additional step of becoming his 
own commander-in-chief, and as if he had forgotten, or was 
disposed to ignore the fact that that office was still held by 
Sir Jasper Nicolls, began to communicate his orders directly to 
Generals Pollock and Nott. Lord Ellenborough, by his last 
instructions, had consented, at least by implication, that Pollock 
should not retire from Jelalabad till October, and on this 
ground had given Nott to understand that a similar delay on 
his part would not be objected to. While thus obviously chang- 
ing his policy, he was most anxious to disguise the fapt, because 
he appears to have dreaded nothing so much as a candid 
admission that he had receded from a resolution which he had 
once formed, and even declared to be immutable. Accordingly 
he continued to address letters to the two generals, in which 
he never failed to remind them that “withdraw” was still his 
watchword, and yet in these very letters express permission was 
given to the one to advance upon Kabul, and to the other to 
meet him there, after a march through the heart of the country, 
by way of Ghazni. The inflexible resolution to withdraw, and 
the permission to advance, look very like a contradiction, but 
Lord Ellenborough had succeeded in reconciling them by a 
very extraordinary device. “Withdraw” was still the order of 
the day, but there were different modes of effecting it. General 
Nott, for instance, instead of taking the shortest road, and retir- 
ing into Sind by the Bolan Pass, might prefer to go a thousand 
miles about, and after traversing Afghanistan from south to 
north, reach India by the Khyber Pass and the Punjab. Some 
may say that to speak of such a march as a “withdrawal,” was 
a mere play upon words — in short, a despicable quibble. The 
governor-general thought differently, and saw in this very 
quibble the means of at once saving his own consistency, and 
retrieving the honour of the British arms. As the device, what- 
ever may be thought of it in other respects, is original, his 
lordship must be permitted to explain it in his own words. In 
a letter to General Nott, dated Allahabad, 4th July, 1842, he 
wrote as follows:— “Nothing has occurred to induce me to 
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change my first opinion, that the measure commended by 
considerations of political and military prudence, is to bring 
back the armies now in Afghanistan at the earliest period at 
which their retirement can be effected, consistently with the 
health and efficiency of the troops, into positions wherein they 
may have easy and certain communication with India; and to 
this extent the instructions you have received remain unaltered, 
but the improved position of your army, with sufficient means 
of carriage foir as large a force as it is necessary to move in 
Afghanistan, induce me now to leave to your option the line 
by which you shall withdraw your troops from that country.’* 
His lordship next proceeded to canvass the merits of the only 
two lines supposed to be practicable — the one by Quetta and 
Sukkur, and the other by Ghazni, Kabul, and Jelalabad. By 
the former, “there is no enemy to oppose you,” and “the 
operation is one admitting of no doubt as to its success.” On 
the other hand,. “if you determine upon moving upon Ghazni, 
Kabul, and Jelalabad, you will require for the transport of 
provisions a much larger amount of carriage, and you will be 
practically without communications from the time of your leav- 
ing Kandahar, dependent entirely upon the courage of your 
army for the opening of a new communication by an ultimate 
junction with Major-general Pollock.** After adding more in the 
same strain, his lordship continued thus: — “ I do not under- 
value the aid which our government in India would receive 
from the successful execution of a march through Ghazni and 
Kabul, over the scenes of our late disasters. I know all the 
effects which it would have on the minds of our soldiers, of 
our allies, of our enemies in Asia, and of our countrymen, 
and of all foreign nations in Europe. It is an object of 
just ambition, which no one more than myself would rejoice 
to see effected; but I see that failure in the attempt is certain 
and irretrievable ruin, and I would inspire you with the 
necessary caution, and make you feel that, great as are the 
objects to be obtained by success, the risk is great also.” It 
was scarcely fair to blow hot and cold in this manner, and 
instead of dictating the course to be adopted, to throw the 
whole responsibility of selection on the military commander. 
It is easy however to see that Lord Ellenborough, while 
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professing to leave the question open, had not only decided it 
in his own mind, but was perfectly satisfied that on the part 
ofNott there would not be a moment’s hesitation. Accordingly, 
the greater part of his letter proceeds on the assumption that the 
longer, but more honourable route, would certainly be chosen. 
“If you should be enabled by a coup de main to get possession 
of Ghazni and Kabul, you will act as you see fit, and leave 
decisive proofs of the power of the British army, without 
impeaching its humanity. Ypu will bring away from the tomb 
of Mahmud of Ghazni his club which hangs over it, and you 
will bring away the gates of his tomb, which are the gates of 
the Temple of Somnath. These will be just trophies of your 
successful march.” Apparently as an additional inducement to 
choose the Ghazni route, Nott was informed that a copy of his 
letter would be forwarded to Pollock, with instructions to make 
a forward movement to facilitate his advance, and that the ope- 
rations of the two armies would be combined upon their appro- 
ach, “so as to effect with the least possible loss the occupation of 
Kabul, and to keep open the communication between Kabul 
and Peshawar.” 

The original instructions of the governor-general to retire 
from Afghanistan by the nearest practicable route having been 
virtually withdrawn, the two generals did not hesitate for a 
moment to accept the responsibility which was somewhat selfishly 
and ungenerously thrown upon them, and had no sooner been 
made aware by correspondence of their mutual resolves than 
they began to execute them. Nott, as having the longer march to 
perform, was the first to move. Having despatched Brigadier 
England with five regiments and a half, twelve guns, and 
some cavalry, for the purpose of returning by the Bolan Pass, 
he himself prepared to take the Imuch longer and more difficult 
route with the remainder of his force. Kandahar was finally 
evacuated on the 7th of August, and on the 9th Nott made his 
first march northward in the direction of Ghazni. A procla- 
mation by which he assured the population “of protection, 
and of payment for every article,” was attended with the best 
effects, and the march continued undisturbed as far as Muk&r, 
130 miles north-east of Kandahar, and 40 miles S.S.E. of 
Ghazni. This place was reached on the 27th of August. By this 
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time the enemy had made their appearance in some force, and 
there was every reason to believe that a conflict was at hand. 
Shamsuddin, the governor of Ghazni, was in the field at the 
head of a considerable force, and had taken up a position which 
is said to be the most defensible on the entire road between 
Kandahar and Kabul. On the 28th of August the first actual 
skirmish took place, and with a result not at all creditable to 
the British arms. The grass-cutters had been sent out for forage, 
and were thus engaged when it was reported to the officer in 
charge of them that the enemy had come suddenly upon them 
and were cutting them to pieces. He at once moved out with 
all the cavalry at his disposal, and on finding that it was a false 
alarm went forward to reconnoitre. When about three miles 
from the camp he fell in with a small body of infantry, and 
having easily put them to flight was tempted to follow in 
pursuit. He was thus brought to the foot of a range of hills, and 
on winding round one of them was surprised to find them 
crowned by a considerable number of jezailchis, who. immedi- 
ately opened a galling fire. There was nothing for it but retreat, 
which was made in good order, until a kind of panic was pro- 
duced by a charge of about 1 50 of the enemy's horse, and 
the British troopers actually turned and fled. On seeing the 
approach of the British main body, the enemy, satisfied with 
what they had already achieved, moved off.. 

The effect of the affair of the 28th was to add greatly to the 
number of Shamsuddin’s troops, and at the same time to inspire 
him with so much confidence that he began to think of assuming 
the offensive. Accordingly on the 30th, while Nott was march- 
ing on Ghoaine, the Afghan governor moved parallel to him, 
and took up a position on the hills to the right. To tempt him 
to a fair trial of strength, Nott, about three in the afternoon, 
moved out with one half of his force. The challenge was at 
once accepted, and a battle was fought, which cannot be more 
briefly or fairly described than in the general's despatch. “The 
enemy advanced in the most bold and gallant manner, each 
division cheering as they came into position; their left being 
upon a hill of some elevation, their centre and right along a 
low ridge, until their flank rested on a fort filled with men. 
They opened a fire of small arms, supported by two six-pounder 
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horse-artillery guns, which were admirably served; our columns 
advanced upon the different points with great regularity and 
steadiness, and after a short and spirited contest, completely 
defeated the enemy, capturing their guns, tents, ammunition, 
&c„, &c., and dispersing them in every direction; one hour 
more daylight would have enabled me to destroy the whole of 
their infantry. Shamsuddin fled in the direction of Ghazni, 
accompanied by about thirty horsemen.” 

This victory allowed the British force to advance without 
further interruption to Ghazni. “On the morning of the 5th 
instant,” says Nott, “I moved on to Ghazni. I found the city 
full of men, and a range of mountains running north-east of 
the fortress covered by heavy bodies of cavalry and infantry; 
the gardens and ravines near the town were also occupied.” I 
at once determined on carrying the enemy’s mountain positions 
before encamping my force. The troops ascended the height in 
gallant style, driving the enemy before them until every point 
was gained. The village of Bullul is situated about 600 yards 
from the walls of Ghazni, upon the spur of the mountain to 
the north-east, and observing it to be a desirable spot for pre- 
paring a heavy Battery, to be placed 300 paces in advance, I 
ordered it to be occupied by two regiments of infantry and 
some light guns, and retired the columns into camp. The 
engineer officers, sappers and miners, and infantry working 
parties, were employed under the direction of Major Sanders, 
during the night of the 5th,' in erecting a battery for four 
eighteen-pounders. These guns were moved from the camp 
before daylight on the morning of the 6th, but before they had 
reached the position assigned them, it was ascertained that the 
enemy had evacuated the fortress.” Possession of the place being 
thus obtained, what was Called the work of retribution com- 
menced by blowing up the fortifications, and setting fire to the 
principal buildings. The anxiety of the governor-general to 
obtain the club and shield of Mahmud of Ghazni, and the gates 
of his tomb, said to be those of the ancient Hindu temple of 
Somnath, was not forgotten. In regard to the club and shield, 
his lordship could not be gratified, as they had disappeared 
some time before; but he was delighted above measure on 
learning that the gates were secured, and expressed his delight 
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in a private letter. to General Nott, abounding in minute and. 
frivolous details as to the mode in which the gates were to be 
paraded on the march, and carried to their final destination. 

After the capture of Ghazni Nott continued his march and 
met with, no opposition till the 14th of September, when on 
arriving at Maidan, only twenty miles south-west of Kabul, 
he found Shamsuddin, Sultan Jan, and other Afghan chiefs, 
prepared to dispute his further progress. Their force, estimated 
at about 12,000 men; occupied a series of heights commanding 
the line of road. It was immediately attacked. The result is 
given in a single sentence of Nott’s despatch on the subject: 
“Our troops beat them and dislodged them in gallant style, 
and their conduct afforded me the greatest satisfaction.’* This 
was the last affair of any consequence in which the Kandahar 
force was engaged. The march of the 17th September brought 
it within five miles of the capital, which was already in the 
occupation of General Pollock, of whose triumphant march a 
brief account must now be given. 

The force under General Pollock, mustering about 8,000 men, 
made its first march from Jelalabad on the 20th of August, and 
reached Gundamack on the 23rd. Here, as the enemy appeared 
in some force, several days were spent in desultory operations 
not of sufficient importance to deserve detail, and it was not 
till the 7th of September that the march was resumed by the 
first division under Sir Robert Sale, while the second division 
under General M’Caskill prepared to follow next day. On the 
8th when the advance reached Jugdulack, large bodies of the 
enemy were seen occupying the heights which formed an amphi- 
theatre inclining to the left of the road. Without waiting the 
arrival of the second division Pollock immediately ordered the 
attack. It was for some time met with great firmness, the enemy 
steadily maintaining their posts while the shells of our howitzers 
were bursting among them, but the impetuous gallantry of the 
assailants, composed chiefly of the old Jelalabad garrison, was 
irresistible, and a complete victory was gained. The success of 
the first division materially facilitated the progress of the second, 
and both divisions again united at Tezin on the 11th. The 
Afghan chiefs, having become convinced of their inability to 
offer any effectual resistance, held a conference, and resolved 
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to endeavour to save themselves by submitting to terms. With • 
this view Akbar Khan, who held Captain Troup as one of his 
prisoners or hostages, sent for him and told him that he was 
immediately to proceed to Gundamack to General Pollock, and 
offer on the part of the Afghan chiefs submission to any terms he 
might be pleased to dictate, provided he would stay the advance 
of his army on Kabul. Troup knowing that the time for negotia- 
tion had passed, represented the utter uselessness of the proposed 
journey. Akbar Khan appears to have taken the same view, 
for immediately on learning that the British force was halting 
in the Jugdulack Pass, and might probably be entangled in it, 
he moved his camp from Buthak to Khurd Kabul, and then 
hastened forward to Tezin. Here the British position was by 
no means free from peril. It was in the bottom of a valley 
completely encircled by hills. Some of these had been prudently 
occupied, but many others remained, of which the enemy 
hastened to avail themselves by posting large bodies of jezailchis 
on them. Such was the state of matters on the 13th of 
September, and it became necessary to decide whether this 
valley, where the bones of one British force already lay bleach- 
ing, was again to become the scene of a similar disaster; or 
whether, on the contrary, it was to witness the retrieval of the 
honour of the British arms, and the signal punishment of 
Afghan perfidy and cruelty. , 

The circumstances in which this battle was about to be fought 
were sufficient to call forth the utmost energies of the combat- 
ants on both sides. The Afghans, elated with their previous 
success on the same spot, hoped that they were to achieve a 
second and still more glorious victory, while they also knew 
that defeat would involve the loss of their capital, and it might 
be the loss of their national independence. The British were 
animated by still stronger motives. Their companions in arms 
whose remains lay scattered around them were calling aloud 
for vengeance, and the only question now was, whether by 
victory they were to give a true response to this call, or by 
defeat to be in like manner exterminated. The battle began 
with a body of Afghan horse, who, tempted by the baggage in 
the plain, descended in the hope of plunder. Before they could 
effect their object they found themselves in a whirlwind of 
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British cavalry, who at once threw them into confusion and 
put them to disastrous flight. In the meantime the British had 
climbed the heights, and trusting only to the bayonet were 
carrying everything before them. The enemy thus deprived of 
the double advantage which they expected to find in their 
elevated position and the long range of their jezails, made a 
very ineffectual resistance. As soon as they saw that the British 
had cleared the ascent they acknowledged their defeat and 
dispersed. Akbar Khan fled almost unattended to the Ghorebund 
valley, leaving his troops to seek their safety where they could; 
while General Pollock continued his march without further 
interruption through Khurd Kabul and Buthak, and encamp- 
ed on the 15th,, of September on the race-course at Kabul. On 
the following day he proceeded to the Bala Hissar and planted 
the British colours on its ramparts. 

The Jelalabad and Kandahar forces having now triumphantly 
effected a junction by means of a mutual advance, which 
according to the governor-general was not, and was never 
meant to be an advance at all, the principal thing now re- 
maining was to commence the real withdrawal by evacuating 
Afghanistan and returning to India. There were still, however, 
several objects of importance to be accomplished, and to 
these it will be necessary to advert. The first undoubtedly 
was the release of the captives. The married families were, 
as has been already related, committed to the charge of 
Akbar Khan on the 9th of January, 1842. He was bound by 
express promise to protect them from harm and conduct them 
in safety to Jelalabad, which the unfortunate Kabul force was 
vainly endeavouring to reach. On the 11th they were con- 
ducted over ground thickly strewed with the mangled remains 
of their slaughtered countrymen, and lodged in the fort of 
Tezin. On the 13th when they were taken to Jugdulack, they 
found General Elphinstone and Captain Johnson, who had been 
detained as hostages for the evacuation of Jelalabad. They 
were afterwards carried from place to place in Akbar Khan’s 
train, and on the 17th were lodged in the fort of Budiabad, 
belonging to Muhammed Shah Khan, Akbar Khan’s father-in- 
law. Here Akbar Khan left them, and they continued to reside 
for nearly three months, suffering many privations, but also 
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enjoying some comforts, of which none were more highly 
prized than the privilege of meeting together every Sunday for 
religious service. Shortly after Sale’s signal defeat of Akbar 
Khan, his father-in-law arrived with a large party of followers, 
and announced to the captives that they were immediately to 
depart from Budiabad. Of their new destination he said noth- 
ing, but like a mean-hearted wretch he busied himself in 
plundering them. Thus stripped of everything of value, the 
whole of the captives were removed under a guard of fifty 
Afghans, and commenced a mysterious journey, no one knew 
whither. After various movements they were brought back to 
Tezin on the 19th of April, and remained there till the 22nd, 
when they were carried off towards the mountains and lodged 
in a place called Zanda. The only persons left behind were a 
few invalids, one of them General Elphinstone, who was 
completely broken down by disease and anxiety, and a few 
days after breathed his last. 

On the 23rd of May the captives were brought down from 
Zanda and lodged in a fort belonging to a chief of the name of 
Ali Muhammed, on the banks of the Loghur, only about three 
miles from Kabul. Here their privations were far fewer than 
they had been at any previous period of their captivity, and they 
were even permitted to exchange visits with the British hostages 
detained in the Bala Hissar, Ever and anon, however, they were 
alarmed by rumours that Akbar Khan was about to carry them 
off to Turkistan. These rumours were only too well founded, 
for on the 25th of August they were ordered to start for Bamian 
under an escort of 300 men. They reached it on the 3rd of 
September. In the intention of Akbar Khan this was only the 
first stage of their journey ,to a hopeless captivity beyond the 
Hindu Kush, but the inhuman design was happily frustrated. 
Saleh Muhammed, the commander of the escort, was not in- 
accessible to a bribe, and on the 11th of September, after pro- 
ducing a letter from Akbar Khan, instructing him to convey his 
prisoners to Kulum and deliver them to the Walli, concluded by 
intimating that he had just received a message sent by Mohan 
Lai, through one Syed Murteza Shah, promising that if he 
would release the prisoners, General Pollock would make him 
a present of 20,000 rupees, and guarantee him in a pension 
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for life of 1,000 rupees a month. “Now,” continued Saleh 
Muhammed, “I know nothing of General Pollock, but if you 
three gentlemen (Pottinger, Lawrence, and Johnson) will swear 
by your Saviour to make good to me what Syed Murteza Shah 
states that he is authorized to offer, I will deliver you over to 
your own people.” It was not the first time that a similar 
proposal had been mooted, and as it was now made in earnest 
it was at once accepted. An agreement was accordingly drawn 
out in Persian, and signed by Messrs. Pottinger, Johnson, 
Mackenzie, and Lawrence. It was to the following effect:— 
“Whenever Saleh Muhammed shall free us from the power of 
Muhammed Akbar Khan, we agree to make him a present of 
20,000 rupees, and to pay him monthly the sum of 1,000 
rupees; likewise to obtain for him the command of a regiment 
in the government service.” The four officers having thus bound 
themselves personally, it was only fair that their responsibility 
should be shared by their fellow-captives. This was accordingly 
done by a regular agreement in the following terms, dated “In 
our prison at Bamian, 11th September, 1842:” “We whose 
signatures are hereunto attached, do bind ourselves to pay 
into the hands of Major Pottinger, and Captains Lawrence and 
Johnson, on condition of our release being effected by an 
arrangement with Saleh Muhammed Khan, such a number of 
month’s pay and allowances as they shall demand from us — 
such pay and allowances to be rated by the scale at which we 
shall find ourselves entitled to draw from the date of our 
release from captivity. We who are married do further agree 
to pay the same amount for our wives and families as for 
ourselves. We whose husbands are absent do pledge ourselves 
in proportion to our husbands’ allowances. We who are widows 
(Lady Macnaghten and Mrs. Sturt) do pledge ourselves to 
pay such sums as may be demanded from us by Major Pottin- 
ger, and Captains Lawrence and Johnson, in furtherance of the 
above scheme.” 

No time was lost by Saleh Muhammed in carrying out his 
part of the agreement, for the British flag was immediately 
hoisted on the fort, and active preparations were made to put 
it in a state of defence, and furnish it with the necessary 
supplies. This happily proved to be a work of supererogation. 
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for on the 15th of September a horseman arrived with the glad 
news of Akbar Khan’s defeat by General Pollock at Tezin. 
The resolution, immediately taken, was to quit the fort and 
start for Kabul. They had made their first day’s journey, and 
were bivouacking in the clear moonlight, when another horse- 
man arrived, to intimate that Sir Richmond Shakespere, 
General Pollock’s military secretary, at the head of 600 Kuzzil- 
bash horse, was hastening to their relief. His arrival on the 
17th put an end to all their fears, and made them feel that 
they were prisoners no longer. An agreeable surprise was still 
reserved for them. On the 20th, when nearing Urgunde, a 
large body of British infantry and cavalry was perceived, and 
proved to be a portion of Sale’s brigade, with the hero him- 
self at its head. The meeting may be better conceived than 
described. 

Shortly after the reoccupation of Kabul, it was deemed 
expedient to send General M’Caskill with a detachment against 
Istalif in the Kohistan, where Amin-ulla Khan was reported 
to be collecting the remains of Akbar Khan’s defeated army. 
As the place, situated about twenty miles N.N.W. of Kabul, 
on a spur of the Hindu Kush, was supposed by the Afghans to 
be almost impregnable, and had in consequence been selected 
by them as a safe asylum for their families and deposit for 
their treasure, considerable resistance was anticipated, and the 
force employed was 'proportionably large. M’Caskill arrived 
within four miles of Istalif on the 28th of September, and 
found that its strength had apparently not been overrated. 
The town rose in terraces on the slope of a mountain, and 
besides being protected by numerous forts, was accessible only 
by surmounting heights separated by deep ravines, or threading 
narrow^-passages lined on each side by strong inclosure walls 
of vineyards and gardens. Fortunately the enemy, confident in 
the strength of their position, had not been very careful in 
making their arrangements for defence, and when the British 
troops advanced on the morning of the 29th to the attack with 
the greatest gallantry, they soon cleared the approaches. The 
assault immediately followed, and was completely successful. 
In the town much booty was found, and outrages must doubt- 
less have been committed, but the victors appear to have 



conducted themselves with singular moderation, and were able 
indignantly to repel the calumnious charges of barbarity that 
were afterwards brought against them. After burning down 
about a third part of the town, General M’Caskill marched 
northward to Charikur, which was likewise burned down, as 
a kind of wild revenge for the annihilation of a British force 
in its vicinity. 

Fateh Jung, who on the murder of his father had been set 
up as a puppet king, had soon been displaced, and after 
suffering imprisonment, had found his way in a state of utter 
destitution to General Pollock’s camp at Gundamak. His 
reception was friendly, and he was even encouraged to hope 
that British influence would yet reinstate him. He accordingly 
accompanied the British force to Kabul, and formed a promi- 
nent object in the cavalcade which marched through the town 
to take possession of the Bala Hissar. When the British flag 
was hoisted on the ramparts, he had already seated himself on 
the musnud, and again performed a ceremony of installation, 
at which, not very wisely, the principal British officers assisted, 
Pollock sitting in a chair of state on the Vight and M’Caskill 
on the left of the throne. The countenance thus afforded him 
was of little avail, and when he saw himself about to be thrown 
on his own resources by the approaching departure of the 
British army, he announced his wish to return with it, rather 
than wear a crown which he knew would soon cost him his 
life. The throne was thus once more vacant, and it was deemed 
necessary to fill it. A candidate was found in the young prince 
Shahpur, another of Shah Shuja’s sons, who, undeterred by the 
examples of his father and brother, had ambition enough to 
risk a similar fate. It was not long before he experienced it, for 
the British forces had not reached India when the news of his 
dethronement arrived. One thing however his accession had 
secured. The Bala Hissar, which had been doomed to destruc- 
tion, was saved, and the retribution which it had been judged 
necessary to inflict on the capital of Afghanistan for the cruelty 
and treachery of its inhabitants, fell chiefly on the Great Bazaar, 
one of the finest of its kind in the East, which, after an ineffec- 
tual attempt to destroy it piece-meal by mechanical agency, 
was blown up with gunpowder. There was something wanton 
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in thus destroying a building solely devoted to purposes of 
trade and commerce. The only excuse for selecting it was, 
that the mutilated remains of Sir William Macnaghten had 
been exposed and ignominiously treated within its walls. 

The British army finally quitted Kabul on the 1 2th of October, 
1842. The advance of both divisions had been a series 
triumphs, and Lord Ellenborough was all impatience to publish 
them to the world in official proclamations. When intelligence 
of the re-occupation of Kabul reached him, he was residing at 
Simla, and immediately prepared the necessary document. On 
the 1st of October he submitted it to Sir Jasper Nicolls, and on 
the very same day he signed it. In the date and place of 
execution there was a curious coincidence, which his lordship 
doubtless perceived, and of which he was not unwilling to take 
advantage. Exactly four years before, on the very same 
and from the very same room, Lord Auckland had issued his 
manifesto explaining the grounds on which he had undertaken 
the Afghan war. The contrast between that document and 
one now issued was very striking, and could not possibly have 
been overlooked, though no special reference had been made 
to it; but Lord Ellenborough deemed it necessary to be still 
more explicit, and without exactly saying it in words, took care 
to let the world know that he was a far wiser and more 
successful statesman than his predecessor. In no other way 
we account for the appearance of the proclamation with the 
date 1st October. It was not issued for many days after, 
had it not been antedated, might have communicated the 
gratifying intelligence that the English captives, about whose 
fate the public mind had been kept anxiously on the stretch, 
were at length released. This fact which was not known to his 
lordship on the 1st of October, was known to him when 
issued his proclamation, but he could not mention it without 
either committing an anachronism, or altering the 
date. The latter alternative his vanity would not permit him 
to adopt, and therefore his proclamation when it appeared 
ignored the most interesting fact which he could have inserted 
in it, and even left it to be inferred, as Nott expressed it in his 
gruff way, that “the captives had been thrown overboard by 
the government.” 
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Having issued his proclamation, Lord Ellenborough might 
have felt that his part in connection with the Afghan war was 
played out, and that nothing more .remained than to allow the 
troops to take up their different stations, and then await the 
honours which the crown might be pleased to confer as rewards 
for distinguished services. Unfortunately for himself, his lord-i 
ship took a very different view of the course to be adopted. 
The gates of Somnath, about which he had been so puerile 
and minute in his instructions, and to which he attached so 
much importance that he had required Nott to guard them as 
he would his colours, had been transported to the frontier. It 
was now necessary publicly to announce their arrival, and 
acquaint the world with the mode in which they were to be 
disposed of, and forthwith appeared an address in which, 
indulging in extravagant orientalisms, he sets himself at open 
variance with good taste, right feeling, and sound policy. As a 
specimen of this miserable effusion, and in justification of the 
censure passed upon it, it will suffice to quote its commencement. 

‘‘From the Governor-general to all the Princes, and Chiefs, 
and People of India. 

“MY BROTHERS AND MY FRIENDS,— Our victorious 
army bears the gates of the temple of Somnath in triumph from 
Afghanistan, and the despoiled tomb of Sultan Muhammed 
looks upon the ruins of Ghazni. The insult of 800 years is at 
last avenged. The gates of the temple of Somnath, so long the 
memorial of your humiliation, are become the proudest record 
of your national glory, the proof of your superiority in arms 
over the nations beyond the Indus. To you, princes and chiefs 
of Sirhind, of Rajwara, of Malwa, and of Gujarat, I shall commit 
this glorious trophy of successful war. You will yourselves with 
all honour transmit the gates of sandal wood through your 
respective territories, to the restored temple of Somnath. The 
chiefs of Sirhind shall be informed at what time our victorious 
army will first deliver the gates of the temple into • their 
guardianship, at the foot of the bridge of the Sutlej.” 

When the “proclamation of the gates” appeared, it was 
received with many doubts of its genuineness. These, however, 
were only too soon dispelled by the stubborn fact, and it only 
remained for his friends to blush, and his opponents to exult 
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and laugh at the folly of which he had been guilty. The story 
of the gates would not be complete without mentioning that 
Lord Ellenborough, when he indited what the Duke of Well- 
ington called his “song of triumph,” was totally in error as to 
the point of fact. The gates were not those of Somnath, and 
their date was much more recent than the time of Mahmud 
of Ghazni. 


Annexation of Sind 


jyj RING the preparations for the final evacuation of 
Afghanistan, Lord Ellenborough*s attention had been 
particularly drawn to Sind. Though the nature of the govern- 
ment of this territory, and the relations established with its 
Amirs or rulers, were formerly explained, a brief recapitulation 
will not be unnecessary. The population consisted chiefly of 
Sindians proper, with a considerable intermixture of Hindus 
and Baluchis. The last had long been the dominant race, but 
a change had at no distant period taken place in the ruling 
dynasty, by the substitution of the Talpura tribe for that of the 
Kalloras. The government was a kind of family confederation. 
The Talpura chiefs, when they first obtained supremacy, were 
four brothers, who portioned out the country into four separate 
independencies, one for each brother, though they still conti- 
nued so closely related, that they might be said to govern in 
common. By the death of one of the brothers without issue, the 
number of reigning families was reduced to three, and on the 
death of Ali Murad, the last surviving brother, in 1833, family 
dissensions broke out, and were not suppressed till the country 
had been subjected to the calamities of a civil war. By the 
ultimate arrangement, the government still remained vested in 
the three families, at the head of which respectively were 
Nassir. Khan at Hyderabad, Rustam Khan at. Khairpur, a,nd 
Sher Muhammed Khan at Mirpur. Between these Amirs, 
though they all claimed to be independent, degrees of prece- 
dency were recognized, and Rustam Khan, perhaps because he 
was the oldest, and nearest to the original stock, was regarded 
as their head. These three Amirs, considered as the rulers of 
their respective families, were all independent princes, but each 
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exercised , is authority under considerable limitations, as he 
was not entitled to act without consulting with the other mem- 
bers of his own family. In this way, Rustam Khan had for his 
colleagues in the government at Khairpur Nassir Khan, Ali 
Murad Khan, and Shakur Khan, and Nassir Khan at Hyderabad, 
Shahdad Khan, Hussain Ali Khan, Muhammed Khan, and 
Sobhdar Khan. 

The importance of the commerce of Sind had early engaged 
the attention of the East India Company, and they had been 
permitted, though not without much hesitation on the part of 
the native authorities, to establish an agency at Tatta, near the 
mouths of the Indus. Owing to misunderstandings and occasional 
acts of caprice and violence, this agency never made much 
progress, and was at last withdrawn. The subject, however, 
was not lost sight of, and after several less important attempts 
to establish more extensive commercial relations with Sind, 
Lord William Bentinck, then governor-general, despatched 
Colonel (afterwards Sir Henry) Pottinger on a special mission 
to Hyderabad. The main obstacle to be overcome was a sus- 
picion on the part of the Amirs, that conquest rather than 
commerce was intended, and accordingly, when a treaty was 
at length concluded, special articles were introduced for the 
purpose of allaying the apprehensions thus not unnaturally 
entertained. Nothing could be more explicit than these articles, 
which, notwithstanding subsequent arrangements, remained 
intact, and were in full force in 1838, when Lord Auckland, 
having finally adopted his fatal Afghan policy, began to inaugu- 
rate it by doing wholesale injustice. The articles forbade the 
transport of troops and military stores by the Indus, but as 
this mode of transport seemed necessary, Lord Auckland, by 
his simple fiat, set the treaty aside, and intimated to the Amirs 
that, as he found it inconvenient to fulfil, he had resolved to 
violate its obligations. The Amirs, after struggling in vain 
against this injustice, were obliged to succumb, and then learned 
that much worse was in store for them. At the very time when 
the governor-general was openly violating solemn treaties 
because he could not conveniently observe them, he did not 
hesitate to station a body of reserve at Karachi, for the avowed 
purpose of keeping the Amirs in check. This was but a prelimi- 
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nary step to a forced treaty, by which they were not only 
deprived of their independence by the admission of a subsidiary 
force, but taken bound to pay for this force a sum of three lacs 
per annum. It was in vain that one of the Amirs, taking the 
previous treaties from a box, indignantly asked, “What is to 
become of all these?” and then observed that, “since the day 
that Sind has been connected with the English there has 
always been something new; your government is never satisfied; 
we are anxious for your friendship, but we cannot be conti- 
nually persecuted; we have given a road to your troops through 
our territories, and now you wish to remain.” An army was at 
hand to impose the treaty, if it was not voluntarily accepted, 
and the Amirs had no alternative but to resign their indepen- 
dence, by agreeing to accept and pay for a subsidiary force, 
and at the same time deprive themselves of what they regarded 
as a main source of their revenue, by abolishing all tolls on 
boats navigating the Indus. 

Lord Ellenborough was so well aware of the injustice with 
which the Amirs had been treated, that he had declared it 
“impossible to believe that they could entertain friendly feelings,” 
and he might therefore have been expected to make some 
allowance for them, if, during the tragedy which was acted 
in Afghanistan, they had manifested feelings of an opposite 
nature. This, however, was a degree of generosity for which he 
was not prepared, and hence, while he admitted that “we 
would not be justified in inflicting punishment tipon the 
thoughts,” he issued his instructions on the subject to Sir 
Charles Napier, who had been appointed to the chief command 
in Sind, in the following terms: “Should any Amir or chief 
with whom we have a treaty of alliance or friendship, have 
evinced hostile designs against us, during the late events, which 
may have induced them to doubt the continuance of our power; 
it is the present intention of the governor-general to inflict upon 
the treachery of such ally and friend so signal a punishment as 
shall effectually deter others from similar conduct.” He was 
pleased, however, to add that “he would not proceed in this 
course without the most ample and convincing evidence of 
the guilt of the accused,” and hence Sir Charles Napier con- 
sidered it as his first business to ascertain whether such evidence 
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could be found. The result was communicated in a paper 
entitled “Return of Complaints, 5 ’ in which the delinquencies of 
every particular Amir were carefully enumerated. 

This return of complaints Sir Charles Napier accompanied 
with a lengthened report, which commenced as follows: “It is 
not for me to note how we came to occupy Sind, but to con- 
sider the subject as it stands. We are here by right of treaties 
entered into by the Amirs, and therefore stand on the same 
footing as themselves; for rights held under treaty are as sacred 
as the right which sanctions that treaty. There does not appear 
any public protest registered against the treaties by the Amirs; 
they are therefore to be considered as free expressions of the 
will of the contracting parties.” Having thus cleared the way 
by promulgating a theory which he knew to be, in this instance 
at least, totally at variance with fact, he proceeded to argue, that 
a rigid adherence to treaty ought to be exacted from the Amirs, 
because, the effect would be, “to favour our Indian interests by 
abolishing barbarism and ameliorating the condition of society,” 
and in short, obliging the Amirs to do “that which honourable 
civilized rulers would do of their own accord.” But here an 
important question arises. Would a rigid adherence to treaties 
suffice for the accomplishment of the objects contemplated by 
them? The government of the Amirs, “hated by its subjects, 
despotic, hostile alike to the interests of England and of its 
own people, a government of low intrigue, and so constituted 
that it must fall to pieces by the vices of its construction,” will 
be constantly coming into collision with us. The consequence 
may easily be foreseen. “The more powerful government will 
at no distant period swallow up the weaker;” in other words, 
Sind must sooner or later form part of British India. If so, 
“would it not then be better to come to that result at once?” 
To this question, proposed by himself, Sir Charles Napier gave 
the following answer: “/ think it would be better if it can be done 
with honesty .” This point of honesty, which at first sight looked 
formidable, was easily disposed of by the following simple con- 
sideration. “The refractory Amirs break the treaty to gratify 
their avarice, and we punish the breach. I perceive no in- 
justice.” 

In the interval, while awaiting Lord Ellenborough’s final 
answer, Sir Charles Napier saw plainly that the Amirs were 
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mustering their forces, and would not submit to the terms 
about to be proposed to them, without making a trial of their 
strength. He made his preparations accordingly, and with full 
confidence in the issue, though he knew that in point of num- 
bers his little force would be a mere handful compared to that 
of the enemy. On the 2nd of December the treaty, as Lord 
Ellenborough had finally sanctioned it, was transmitted to 
Hyderabad, and on the 4th to Khairpur. Its terms were harsh in 
the extreme, and still more humiliating than harsh. In addition 
to the cessions of territory demanded, the Amirs were to be 
deprived of one of the most generally recognized privileges of 
sovereignty, that of coining money in their own name. In 
future the British government would appropriate this privilege 
to itself, and establish a currency in which the coins were to 
bear on one side “the effigy of the sovereign of England.” In 
short every article in the treaty was worded as if the object had 
been to provoke a refusal, and then take advantage of it. We 
can easily understand that the Amirs received the treaty “with 
great apparent disgust,” and that for a time nothing was talked 
of in their durbars but war, “open or concealed.” Prudence, 
in the meantime, suggested the latter, and the unfailing resource 
of negotiation was resorted to. This deceived no one, and least 
of all Sir Charles Napier, who on the 9th of December sent a 
letter to the Amirs of Khairpur, in which he thus addressed 
them: — “ Your submission to the orders of the governor-general, 
and your friendship for our nation, should be beyond doubt, 
because you have solemnly assured me of the same. We are 
friends. It is right, therefore, to inform you of strange rumours 
that reach me. Your subjects, it is said, propose to attack my 
camp in the night time. This would of course be without your 
knowledge, and would also be very foolish, because my soldiers 
would slay those who attacked them; and when day dawned I 
would march to Khairpur, transport the inhabitants to Sakkar, 
and destroy y our capital city — with exception of your highnesses’ 
palace, which 1 would leave standing alone, as a mark of my 
respect for your highnesses, and pf my conviction that you 
have no authority over your subjects. I should also entrench so 
far on your highnesses’ treasury as to defray the expense of 
this operation; because it is just that governors should pay for 
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the mischiefs their subjects inflict on their neighbours. I there- 
fore advertise your highnesses of the destruction which such an 
attempt on my camp would inevitably draw down upon 
Khairpur, in order that you may warn your people against 
committing any act of hostility/’ 

These menaces, notwithstanding the jocular terms in which 
they are expressed, were not lost upon the Amirs, who at once 
redoubled their professions of submission and their preparations 
for hostilities. Sir Charles Napier therefore announced to them 
that he would proceed forthwith to occupy their territory, and 
with this view began on the 10th of December to convey his 
troops across the Indus from Sakkar. Mir Rustam, the turbaned 
Amir, a feeble and imbecile old man,' above eighty years of 
age, was in the greatest alarm. He knew that his brother Ali 
Murad, by strong professions of submission, had gained the ear 
of the British commander, and was intriguing to supplant him. 
According to the form of government established in Sind, 'Ali 
Murad was entitled to be his successor, but even this Mir 
Rustam was not disposed to concede, and he had set his heart 
on securing the succession to the turban to his own son. After 
crossing to the left bank of the Indus, and encamping at Rori, 
Sir Charles Napier was within a march of Khairpur, which is 
only ten miles to the south-west. This brought matters to a 
crisis, and Mir Rustam wrote to say that, feeling himself 
powerless in the hands of his own family, he had resolved to 
escape to the British camp. As it was feared that his presence 
there might prove a source of embarrassment, the answer re- 
turned to his proposal was that he would find a more appro- 
priate asylum in the camp of Ali Murad. Either in consequence 
of this answer or some more private arrangement, Mir Rustam 
took refuge in his brother’s fort of Dijikote, about ten miles 
south of his capital. Meanwhile Mir Rustam’s formal accept- 
ance of the new treaty and all its rigorous and humiliating 
exactions having been obtained, he was henceforth to be 
regarded as a British ally, and the territory, of Upper Sind, of 
which Khairpur was the capital, became entitled to the benefit 
of British protection. A necessary consequence was that those 
chiefs who refused to follow in Mir Rustam’s wake, and submit 
to the treaty, were held to be public enemies. The leading 
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malcontents were Mir Rustam’s son and nephew, who instead 
of submitting fled to their forts in the desert. The most impor- 
tant of these was Imamgarh, situated about eighty miles 
south-east of Khairpur, and nearly 100 north-east of Hyderabad. 
Here a considerable body of troops had assembled under these 
two leaders; who believing their position unassailable, in con- 
‘ sequence of the difficulty of reaching it, deemed it no longer 
necessary to conceal their hostile intentions. Sir Charles Napier 
determined to teach them that they were not so secure as they 
imagined, and immediately began to prepare an expedition 
• against Imamgarh. 

While preparing for the expedition the British commander 
was somewhat disconcerted by the escape of Mir Rustam, 
apparently with Ali Murad’s connivance. The point is not of 
much consequence, but as Ali had previously induced or com- 
pelled his brother to resign the turban to him in the most 
formal manner, the probability is that he wished to make his 
possession more secure by frightening Mir Rustam into a 
flight which would leave him sole master. At first it was sup- 
posed that a change of plans would be necessary, as the enemy 
were reported to be mustering in great strength at a place 
called Dhinji, but it was ultimately found that there was no 
necessity to deviate from the original plan, and the march into 
the desert was commenced. As the Duke of Wellington after- 
wards declared the march upon Imamgarh “one of the most 
curious military feats which I have ever known to be performed, 
or have ever perused an account of in my life,” some details of it 
will naturally be expected. The plan adopted cannot be better 
described than in Sir Charles Napier’s own words:— -** My plans 
are fixed to march to the edge of the desert; then encamp, 
select 500 of the strongest Europeans and natives, mount them 
on camels, and load all my other camels with water, except a 
few to carry rations. My camel battery also shall go, and as 
many irregular horse as it shall be prudent to take, and then 
slap upon Imamgarh in the heart of the desert; if it surrenders, 
good; if not, it shall have such a hammering as shall make the 
fire fly out of its eyes. While this is going on, my camels shall 
go back for provisions, and water is abundant at Imamgarh. 
My expectation is that four shells, out of the four hundred, with 
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my battery, will produce a surrender, to say nothing of an esca- 
lade, for which I am prepared.” 

Leaving Khairpur, Sir Charles Napier arrived on the 3rd of 
January, 1843, at Khanpur, and on the 4th at Dijikote. On the 
following day he made his final arrangements for crossing the 
desert. “On the night of the 5th we moved with 350 of the 
22nd regiment (queen’s), all mounted on camels, two soldiers 
on each. We have two 24 lb. howitzers, with double teams of 
camels, and two hundred of the Sind horse, and provisions 
for fifteen days; water for four.” On the 7th Chunka, twenty- 
five miles from Dijikote, was reached. Though the enemy had 
repeatedly shown himself, no opposition was encountered, and 
at last, on arriving on the 12th before Imamgarh, it was found 
to be evacuated. The fort, built of burned brick in the form of 
a square with round towers, from forty to fifty feet high, and 
inclosed by an exterior wall, was of great strength, and capable 
of resisting any force without artillery. In this arm, however, 
Sir Charles was, as we have seen, well provided, and must 
therefore have made good the capture, though it might have 
been preceded by a perilous delay. Having halted only so long 
as was necessary to shatter Imamgarh to atoms, with 10,000 
lbs. of gunpowder, the expeditionary force retraced its steps, 
and on the 21st of January arrived at Pir Abubekr, situated 
within Sind proper, eight miles south of Dijikote, on the road 
from Khairpur to Hyderabad. 

Having been joined by the troops which he had left at 
Dijikote, Sir Charles commenced his march southward in the 
direction of Hyderabad, hoping that the consternation produced 
by the capture and destruction of Imamgarh would smooth 
the way and render actual hostilities unnecessary. At the outset 
it seemed that his hope was about to be realized. The Amirs, 
afraid to commit themselves to a final rejection of the treaty, 
professed their willingness to accept it, and even fixed the day on 
which they were formally to sign it. Procrastination, however, 
was their object, and they managed to weave various pretexts 
for delay. Major Outram, who was conducting the negotia- 
tion on the part of the British government, gave them more 
credit for sincerity than they deserved, and even became so far 
their dupe as to propose that Sir Charles Napier should leave 
his army behind and come in person to Hyderabad. 
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“This,” said the commissioner, “will remove all difficulties/* 
“Yes,” was the reply, “and my head from my shoulders.” 
That in this instance the military had formed a more correct 
judgment than the political officer was soon made manifest. 
On the 12th of February, twenty-five Baluchi chiefs of the 
Murri tribe, with their followers, being taken in arms, were 
arrested. On Hyat Khan, who held the chief command, was 
found an order from Muhammed Khan, one of the Hyder- 
abad Amirs, directing him to assemble every male able to wield a 
sword, and join his victorious Baluchi troops at Meant on the 9th. On 
the very day when this discovery was made, the Amirs met in 
full durbar, and with the exception of Nassir Khan of Khairpur, 
signed what was justly styled a penal, and was to them a most 
obnoxious treaty. This, which ought to have been the conclu- 
sion of a peaceful arrangement, was only the consummation of 
a system of duplicity. The Amirs had only been endeavouring 
to gain time to complete their military preparations. These, 
however, they were at last obliged to precipitate, as Sir Charles 
Napier, too well aware of their real intentions, refused to 
listen to their procrastinating pleas, and was rapidly advancing 
on Hyderabad. On the 15th of February he reached New Halla, 
about thirty miles north of Hyderabad, and there learned that 
instead of waiting for his nearer approach the Amirs had com- 
menced actual hostilities by a formidable attack on the British 
residency in that capital. Fortunately the few troops within the 
inclosure, though not exceeding in all 100 men, after gallantly 
resisting all the attempts of an enemy, estimated at 8,000, to 
force an entrance, were able, when their ammunition was nearly 
expended, to embark on board a steamer which lay in the river, 
and thus escaped the slaughter to which the Baluchis had doomed 
them. 

The sword being now the only arbiter, Sir Charles Napier 
moved his camp first to Muttari, and then to Meani. The latter 
place, situated only six miles north of Hyderabad, was reached 
on the 17th of February, and was destined, ere that day closed, 
to become famous in the military annals of British India. When 
at Halla, the British commander had a choice of two roads, 
one by the river which would bring him directly in front of 
the enemy, leaving their rear open; and the other by Jamhal- 
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laka Tanda, which would turn their right, and force them to 
fight with their back to the Indus. His inclination was to take 
the latter, because, to use his own words, “if victorious, I should 
utterly extirpate the Baluchi army, and I am as sure of victory 
as a man who knows that victory is an accident can be.” 
Nothing can show more clearly how happily his well-known 
hardihood was tempered with caution than the conclusion at 
which he arrives. It must be given in his own words. After 
mentioning the strong temptation to choose the Jamhallaka 
Tanda road, he says: “It is dangerous — 1. Because 2,800 men 
will be opposed to 25,000 or 30,000, and these are stiff odds. 2. 
A reverse would cast me off from the river and my supplies. 
3. A repulse would add 20,000 men to the enemy; for barba- 
rians hold no faith with the beaten, and numbers are now 
abiding the issue of the first fight. . . .All the doubtful would 
on a repulse turn upon us, and certainly it is no over-estimate 
to say, that with a beaten force I should have to fight a way 
to Sakkar through 50,000 men.” In regard to the river road, 
he says: “It is shorter, and my right flank is secure; if worsted, 
my provisions are safe in the steamers; the nearer the river the 
more ditches, and as the Amirs have most cavalry that suits me 
best. They have 20,000 horsemen; mine are but 800, and a 
victory will not therefore be so decisive; still I can pursue them 
with vigour. Yes! I will march along the river and trust to 
manoeuvring in the battle for turning their right, without 
losing the river myself.” 

The British force, mustering 2,800 men of all arms, with twelve 
pieces of artillery, started from Muttari at four in, the morning 
of the 1 7th, and after a march of four hours, discovered the 
enemy strongly posted, having each of their flanks covered 
with a wood, and in front the bed of a river, now dry, but with 
a high bank. At 9 a.m. the British were formed in order of 
battle, and began to advance from the right in echelons of 
battalions, the artillery and her majesty’s 22nd regiment in 
line forming the leading echelon, the 25th native infantry the 
second, the 12th native infantry the third, and the 1st grenadier 
native infantry the fourth. The 9th Bengal light cavalry formed 
the reserve in rear of the left wing, and the Poona horse, to- 
gether with four companies of infantry, guarded the baggage. 
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“In this order of battle,” says Sir Charles Napier, “we advanc- 
ed as at a review, over a fine plain swept by the cannon of 
the enemy.” The distance between the two lines being not more 
than 1,000 yards, was soon traversed, and the battle became 
general along the bank of the river. The combatants coming 
at once to close quarters, “fought for three hours or more with 
great fury, man to man. Then,” continues the despatch, “was 
seen the superiority of the musket and bayonet over the sword, 
and shield, and matchlock. The brave Baluchis, first discharg- 
ing their matchlocks and pistols, dashed over the bank with 
desperate resolution, but down went these bold and skilful 
swordsmen under the superior power of the musket and bayo- 
net.” At one time the 22nd, 25th and 12th, and regiments were 
almost overborne by the courage and numbers of the enemy, but 
a brilliant charge by the 9th Bengal cavalry and the Sind horse 
completely relieved them, by forcing the right of the enemy’s 
line, capturing a standard and several pieces of artillery, and 
even driving a large body of horse beyond their own camp. 
“This charge,” says Sir Charles, “decided in my opinion the 
crisis of the action, for, from the moment the cavalry were seen 
in rear of their right flank, the resistance of the enemy slacken- 
ed, the 22nd regiment forced the bank, the 25th and 12th did 
the same, the latter regiment capturing several guns, and the 
victory was decided.” The loss of the British was 256 killed and 
wounded; that of the enemy was estimated at 5^000. The results 
of the victory were the capture of the whole of the enemy’s 
artillery, ammunition, standards, and camp, with considerable 
stores and some treasure, the personal, submission of the 
Amirs, who yielded themselves up as prisoners of war, and the 
surrender of Hyderabad, on the great tower of which the British 
flag was hoisted on the 20th of February. 

Notwithstanding the splendid victory of Meani, the war was 
not yet terminated. Sher Muhammed of Mirpur, the most 
talented of all the Amirs, was on the way to join his confeder- 
ates when he learned their signal defeat. The British comman- 
der offered to accept his submission on the same terms as the 
other Amirs, but he disdained to yield, and kept the field at 
the head of a force which continued to accumulate till it 
amounted to about 20,000 men. For some time after his victory, 
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Sir Charles Napier was not able to muster a disposable force 

2.000 men, and therefore, instead of entering on a new campa- 
ign, prudently formed an entrenched camp on the left bank 
the Indus, and also constructed a fort on the right bank, as a 
protection to the steamers which carried his supplies. Here he 
remained waiting for reinforcements, and consoling himself with 
the reflection: “If he (Sher Muhammed) assails my works, 
will be beaten; if he does not, the delay will exhaust his 
seeing that the Baluchis are as rapacious as they are brave.” 
had not miscalculated. The Amir gradually approached 
and nearer, and seeing no appearance of being attacked, 
so confident of success, that on the 15th of March, when only 
twelve miles distant, he sent a letter offering to allow the British 
to quit the country on liberating the Amirs, and restoring what 
they had taken. “Just as his messengers delivered this letter,” 
says Sir Charles Napier, “the evening gun was fired. There, said 
I, do you hear that ? Yes. Well, that is your answer.” 

On the 21st of March the expected reinforcements arrived, 
and the British force, increased to 5,000 men, immediately 
prepared to assume the offensive. With this view it moved 
from Hyderabad at daybreak of the 24th, and after a march of 
four miles arrived at Dubba. Here the enemy, consisting of 

20.000 men of all arms, were found strongly posted behind a 
kind of double nullah, formed by two deep parallel ditches, the 
first 8 feet deep and 22 feet wide, and the second 17 
and 42 feet wide. Between the two was a bank 43 
The attack was immediately commenced, the 
British artillery opening on the enemy’s position, 
led by her majesty’s 22nd advanced in echelons 
In a short time the enemy were seen moving considerable 
bodies to their left, and apparently retreating, as if 
to stand the cross fire of the British artillery. This 
was chosen to order a charge, which was made with the 
est gallantry and success ‘by the 3rd cavalry under Captain 
Delamain, and the Sind horse under Captain Jacob, who 
crossed the nullah and pursued the retreating enemy for several 
miles. While this was passing on the right, her majesty’s 22nd 
gallantly attacked the nullah and carried it, though not without 
considerable loss. The 22nd were closely followed by the 25th, 
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21st, arid 12th native infantry, and the victory was decided. On 
the 26th the British force was again in motion, and arrived on 
the 27th at Sher Muhammed’s capital, Mirpur, of which pos- 
session was immediately taken. Sir Charles Napier was afraid 
to advance farther, being obliged, as he says, “to watch the 
Indus, which will soon swell, and may cut me off by the inun- 
dation.” Unwilling, however, not to reap the full fruits of his 
victory, he sent a squadron of cavalry, on the 28th of March, 
to reconnoitre Omerkote, a fort situated in the desert, about 
100 miles east of Hyderabad, and on the following day deta- 
ched Captain Whitlie, with his battery, to make progress so far 
as water could be found. The report of the reconnoitring party 
was, that Omerkote was defended by 4,000 men, and, on the 
faith of it, an express was immediately serit after Whitlie order- 
ing him to return. This was unfortunate, for the real fact was 
that Omerkote had been abandoned. As soon as this was known, 
a second express was sent off countermanding the first. By this 
time, however, Whitlie, who had received the first express, was 
acting upon it, arid had only consented to halt at the urgent 
request of Captain Brown, who, feeling sure that the order to 
return had been given under misapprehension, volunteered to 
ride back to headquarters and Return with new instructions. 
This feat he successfully performed. The result was, that Major 
Woodburri, who had succeeded to the command, hastened for- 
ward to Omerkote, and found it without defenders. The impor- 
tance which the British commander attached to this capture, 
appears not only from his having previously declared, “I will 
have it if it costs another battle;” but also from his speaking of 
it in such terms as the following: “Omerkote is ours. . . . This 
completes the conquest of Sind; every place is in my possession, 
and, thank God! I have done with war. Never again am I 
likely to see a short fired in anger.” It will be afterwards seen 
that in these anticipations he was too sanguine, but in the 
meantime it will be necessary to give some explanation of the 
main ground on which he founded them. 

The obnoxious treaty which the governor-general had 
sought to impose on the Amirs ceased to be applicable to the 
actual situation of affairs after the victory of Meani and the 
surrender of the Amirs as prisoners of war. By these events the 
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old constitution of Sind was virtually abolished, and it became 
necessary to provide a substitute for it. What this was to be was 
first publicly announced March 5, 1 843, by a “notification” 
which concluded in the following terms:— “Thus has victory 
placed at the disposal of the British government the country on 
both banks of the Indus from Sakkar to the sea, with the except- 
ion of such portions thereof as may belong to Mir Ali Murad of 
Khairpur, and to any other Amir who may have remained faith- 
ful to his engagements.” In other words, Sind with the exception 
above mentioned was henceforth a province of British India. 

Sir Charles Napier believing that with the capture of Omer- 
kote the conquest of Sind was completed, had said that he did 
not expect to be obliged to fire another shot. In the course of 
a short time he was obliged to modify this expectation. Sher 
Muhammed, returning from the desert to which he had fled, 
once more raised his standard, and was able towards the end 
of April to take post with 8,000 men at Khunera, about sixty 
miles north-east of Hyderabad, Shah Muhammed his brother 
had also mustered a force of several thousands, with four guns, 
and gone down to Sehwan with the view of crossing the Indus 
and taking part in a preconcerted insurrection at Hyderabad. 
Mir Hussain, Mir Rustam’s son, was in the desert at Shagarh 
with a body of 2,000 men, and in concert with several refrac- 
tory killedars was menacing Ali Murad at Khairpur. The delta of 
the Ganges was traversed by predatory roving Baluchis to the 
number of about 20,000; and to the east of the delta, beyond 
the Purana branch of the river, a tribe mustering some 5,000 
was threatening to intercept the communications with Bombay. 
Instead of uninterrupted tranquillity, therefore, everything 
foreboded a new struggle, and called for the immediate adop- 
tion of decisive measures. Sher Muhammed was by far the mb.st 
formidable of all these insurgent chiefs. His actual force was 
the largest, and there was reason to fear that he might be able 
to double or triple its numbers by penetrating into the delta 
of the Indus, which formed the principal part of his original 
territory, and where he had only to appear in order to rally 
all the predatory hordes around his standard. 

The first actual encounter, however, was not with Sher Muhara- 
med, but Shah Muhammed his brother. This chief, hearing 
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of the arrival of Colonel Roberts at Sehwan and his prepara- 
tions to cross the river, hastened forward at the head of 3,000 
men, in the hope of taking him at an advantage. In this he comp- 
letely outwitted himself, for Roberts came upon ' him by surp- 
rise, and besides dispersing his force and burning his camp, took 
him prisoner and sent him on to Hyderabad. His arrival here 
was most opportune, for the intended insurrection, of which he 
was to be one of the main supports, was immediately abandoned 
in despair. This success was soon followed by another of still 
greater consequence. Sir Charles, anxious to put down Sher 
Muhammed, had marched out of Hyderabad in the very middle 
of the hot season. His sufferings and those of his troops were 
dreadful, and on the 15th of June, he and forty-three other 
Europeans were struck down by sun strokes. Within three 
hours they were all dead except himself. Speaking of this 
wonderful escape, he attributes it to his temperate habits; “I 
do not drink, that is the sedret; the sun had no ally in the liquor 
amongst my brains,** but at the same time mentions another 
circumstance which he says “roused me from my lethargy as 
much as the bleeding.” This was a message from Colonel Jacob, 
intimating that he had encountered Sher Muhammed, defeated 
him and dispersed his forces without the loss of a single man. 
Everything like open hostility was now at an end, and the 
British commander had at length the full opportunity which he 
had earnestly desired, to devote himself, as governor of Sind, to 
the work of internal improvement. It is not too much to say 
that in this department he displayed administrative talents of 
the highest order. The powers conferred upon him by Lord 
Ellenborough were almost absolute, and he used them under 
circumstances of great difficulty, in repressing crime, encourag- 
ing industry, and developing the resources of the country by 
opening new channels of communication and irrigation, and 
bringing under cultivation fertile tracts, which the Amirs had 
converted into shikargahs or hunting grounds. His administra- 
tion will again come under notice/ Meanwhile it is necessary to 
attend to the proceedings of the governor-general in a different 
quarter. 

Junkoji Rao Sindhia, who succeeded by adoption in 1827 to 
Daulat Rao Sindhia, died childless on the 7th of February, 
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1843. Two years before, he had become subject to attacks of 
illness, which it was believed must ultimately prove fatal, and 
it therefore became necessary for the British government to 
provide for their interests at the court of Gwalior in the event 
of his demise. The maharaja was, like his predecessor, childless. 
His wife, the maharani, was daughter of a person named Jaswant 
Rao Gurpurra, and only twelve years of age. While the illness 
of the sovereign and the youth of his wife thus left the govern- 
ment without a proper head, the administration was intrusted 
to a regency of five individuals. Among these the Mama Sahib, 
the maharaja’s maternal uncle, who had at one time been sole 
regent, still possessed the greatest influence, but it was very 
doubtful if he would be able to retain it after his nephew’s 
death, as all the persons composing the regency were notori- 
ously at enmity with each other. Colonel Spiers, the resident 
at Gwalior, in communicating these facts to Lord Auckland, in 
February, 1841 , suggested that he should be authorized, in the 
event of the maharaja’s death, to recommend to his widow the 
adoption of the nearest heir of Sindhia’s family, and that on 
this adoption “the mother and her adopted son should be 
supported by the British government from foreign and domestic 
enemies.” The answer was, that in the event of the maharaja’s 
death “without male issue, or the delegation of authority to, 
his widow to adopt a son,” the proper course for the resident 
would be to “make known the . willingness of the British 
government to recognize an adoption from the family of 
Sindhia, which may be made by his widow, with the consent of 
the leading chiefs of the durbar.” 

The day after the maharaja’s death, the resident received 
two pressing messages, earnestly requesting his presence at the 
palace. On arriving there he found assembled the ministers 
and all the influential person^ about the court, and was inform- 
ed that the . Tara Rani (the late maharaja’s widow, whom 
they acknowledged as their sovereign mistress), themselves, and 
also those then present, had selected as successor to the gaddi , 
Bhagirath Rao, a boy about eight or nine years of age, and the 
nearest in blood in the family to the late maharaja. On the 9th 
of February the resident wrote as follows: — “The maharani 
and the boy she has selected may be still considered as children; 
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it may therefore appear to the governor-general requisite that 
a regency should be appointed; the present ministry certainly 
do not possess the confidence of the army or. of the people. 
The Mama Sahib (the maternal uncle of the late maharaja) 
appears to me to possess the greatest influence of any person 
about this court, and seems to be attached to our interests; he 
would perhaps be the person best calculated to place at the 
head of the regency.” In replying to this letter, Lord Eilen- 
borough expressed great satisfaction that the Tara Rani had 
“adopted, with the apparently general concurrence of the 
chiefs and people,” the boy whom he “had himself deemed to 
be nearest in blood to the late maharaja,” but added, “The 
adoption of a boy too young to administer the government 
necessarily creates anxiety as to the selection of the ministers 
by whom the government is to be carried on, and the gover- 
nor-general awaits with much interest the communication he 
expects shortly to receive on that head.” In another letter, 
dated only three, days later, he entered more fully on the sub- 
ject of the regency. He considered that “it would be most for 
the benefit of the Gwalior state, that the regency should be 
confided to one person, in whom, during the minority of the 
maharaja, may reside all the authority of the state. It would 
be for the regent to nominate the ministers, and they would 
be responsible to him.” Having thus given his opinion in favour 
of a single regent, invested with all the authority of the state, 
the governor-general ventured on still more delicate ground, 
and declared he would “gladly see the regency conferred upon 
the Mama Sahib.” This recommendation appears to have been 
effectual, and on the 23rd of February, after the young maharaja 
had been placed on the gaddi, it was officially proclaimed by 
the ministers, with the full concurrence of the Rani, that the 
Mama Sahib had been nominated regent. 

On receiving notice of this appointment, the governor-general 
gave the resident the following instruction: — “You will inform 
the Mama Sahib, that having understood from you that he has, 
in your presence, been nominated regent of the Gwalior state, 
I recognize him as the responsible head of that state, and am 
prepared to support his authority.” At the time when Lord 
Ellenborough thus pledged himself to the regent, he was not 
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unaware of the extent to which it might involve him in the 
internal affairs of Gwalior. Not only was the pay of the troops 
heavily in arrear, while the available funds were insufficient to 
meet it, but an infantry brigade of three battalions had mani- 
fested a mutinous spirit. One of these battalions, under a native 
commandant named Ishuri Singh, when proceeding into 
Mai wa, had before quitting the Gwalior territory been guilty 
of several outrages. The resident advised that an example 
should be made of its commander, and the late maharaja gave 
orders that he should be recalled, and on his arrival at Gwalior, 
be not only dismissed the service, but confined in the fort. 
Ishuri Singh probably suspected what was intended, and there- 
fore, instead of returning alone, as he had been peremptorily 
ordered to do, he brought his battalion along with him. Having 
committed himself by this bold step, he succeeded in gaining 
over the other two battalions of the brigade, and engaging the 
whole three to make common cause, with him. The governor- 
general, fully alive to the danger of these proceedings, wrote 
a second letter to the resident, which referring to the former, 
concluded as follows: — “The governor-general did not acquaint 
you that he was prepared to support the authority of the regent, 
without taking at the same time the necessary preliminary steps to 
enable him to give at once the most effectual support if it should 
be desired. It is inconvenient that there should be protracted 
suspense on this point, and the governor-general is anxious to 
know, as soon as possible, whether the state of affairs at Gwalior 
is such as to render it improbable that his immediate aid will 
become necessary to support the regent’s authority.” The 
thing intended could not now be mistaken. The governor-general 
by “support” meant armed intervention, and was ready, at a 
moment’s notice, to march an army into Sindhia’s territory, 
for the purpose of helping the newly appointed regent to inflict 
punishment on a mutinous brigade. Fortunately Lord Ellen- 
borough’s military ardour was neutralized by the prudence of the 
regent, who “hoped he might be pardoned for stating that he 
would prefer awaiting his own time for the punishment of 
Ishuri Singh,” inasmuch as the calling in of British troops 
“might cause a serious disturbance throughout the whole 
army,” and “lose him that popularity and confidence which the 
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officers and troops of it certainly at present appear to repose in 
him.” His lordship could hardly have been pleased with this 
rebuff, which by implication charged him with a readiness to 
hurry into hostilities, which might have set the whole state of 
Gwalior in aflame. He had however the good sense to abandon 
his design, though he had gone so far as to have actually taken 
several measures “for the purpose of concentrating a prepon- 
derating force.” 

Meanwhile the court of Gwalior was the scene of intrigues, 
which though paltry in themselves were paving the way for 
important changes. In these intrigues a woman of the name of 
Naranji took a leading part. She was in the confidence of the 
rani, and had acquired such an ascendency over her that the re- 
gent felt his own authority to be in danger, and was considering 
how he might be able to remove her and her faction from the 
palace. The governor-general, after being thwarted in an impor- 
tant military operation which he had contemplated, was in no 
humour to listen to the detail of petty intrigues, and therefore 
wrote as follows when they were communicated to him by the 
resident: — “The governor-general intended to advise and to 
approve the selection of a sole regent having all the authority 
which, according to our English understanding of the word, 
appertains to his office as the responsible head of the govern- 
ment; and he will still indulge the hope that no little views 
and interests will be permitted to intervene, and to deprive the 
state of Gwalior of the only sort of government which, during 
the minority of a young uneducated boy adopted by a girl, 
can maintain the dignity of the family of Sindhia, and the 
efficiency of the administration of the state/* The woman 
Naranji was induced to retire, after making an excellent bargain 
for herself, blit it soon appeared that a still more formidable 
intriguer was resident in the palace. This was the Dada Khasji 
Walla, who had originally aspired to the regency, and was 
labouring incessantly to undermine the Mama Sahib, whose 
position in consequence became untenable, and he was obliged 
not only to resign the regency, but to retire into the Deccan. 

No new regent or minister having been appointed after the 
expulsion of Mama Sahib, the resident suggested, that as the 
maharani held durbars daily, the best mode of conducting 
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official intercourse would be by direct communication with her- 
self. The governor- general caught at this suggestion, and was 
inclined to think that this direct mode of communication, 
while there was no ostensible minister, might be that which 
would practically give the resident “the most beneficial influence 
over the government.” Having come to this conclusion he 
retracted the contemptuous opinion he had previously expressed, 
and declared it to be his impression “that the maharani is a 
very sensitive and somewhat impetuous girl, but that she is by 
no means without a good disposition; and that with her charac- 
ter, anything may be made of her according to the manner in 
which she is approached and treated.” Meanwhile the Dada 
Khasji Walla, who continued in high favour with the maharani, 
had not lost sight of Mama Sahib, and accordingly when the 
ex-regent halted in his journey southward at Seronge, the capi- 
tal of a small native state, he meditated sending a body of 
troops into that territory to sieze him. Hearing of this design 
the governor-general determined not to allow the rights of an 
ally to be infringed by an unprovoked aggression, and there- 
fore instructed Colonel Spiers that if he had the least apprehen- 
sion of any intention of the de facto government of Gwalior to 
violate the territory of Seronge, he would “address the maharani 
herself, and refer her highness to the concluding sentence of the 
governor-general’s proclamation of the 1st of October, 1842, 
wherein his lordship made this declaration: ‘ Sincerely attached 
to peace for the sake of the benefits it confers upon the people, 
the governor-general is resolved that peace shall be maintained, 
and he will direct the whole power of the British government 
against the state by which it shall be infringed’.” 

The Dada Khasji Walla, thus interdicted from gratifying his 
vindictive temper on a personal rival, showed his rage and 
disappointment by exerting himself in opposition to British 
interests, and the governor-general in consequence became 
convinced that the tranquillity of Gwalior could only be secured 
by his removal. At first his lordship had expressed himself in 
such a way as seemed to imply that a simple removal would 
satisfy him, but ultimately on passing in review all the delin- 
quencies of the court favourite, he declared, his conviction that 
“the mere dismissal of the Dada Khasji Walla, after all that has 
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passed, would not be sufficient to afford security against similar 
intrigues to that in which he has been the mover, and to place 
the relations between the two governments upon a satisfactory 
footing.” He therefore instructed the resident to demand, as 
the only condition of friendly intercourse with Gwalior, that 
the Dada should not only be dismissed, but banished for ever- 
beyond the limits of the Gwalior, territory. 

On the very day. preceding that on which the governor-gen- 
eral gave the above instruction to the resident, the Dada was a 
prisoner in the hands of the chiefs who had all along opposed 
him. Feeling convinced that while he was at the head of affairs, 
friendly relations with the British government would never be 
re-established, they had determined to keep no terms with him. 
His own fears and those of the rani, whose favour for him had 
suffered no diminution, led to a kind of compromise, and he 
was given up after stipulating that he should not be maltreated. 
It was hoped that the next step would be to deliver him into 
British custody, but an unexpected obstacle arose. The troops 
who had been gained over to the Dada mustered in full force, 
anc| having surrounded the camp where he was confined, 
threatened to take him away by force if he were not voluntarily 
given up. A collision thus became imminent, but the parties 
were so equally matched that they both deemed it prudent to 
temporize, and hence, as the resident reported, “during the 
whole of these disturbances not a sword has been drawn nor 
a drop of blood spilt.” The result was that the Dada, though 
he still remained in custody, could not be delivered to the 
resident at Dholepur, as the chiefs who seized him wished and 
had intended. The rani still stood by him, and even when 
warned that if he was not delivered the British troops would 
certainly advance, displayed considerable ability in arguing 
the case with a munshi, whom the resident had sent to remon- 
strate with her. 

On the 1st of November, the governor-general, who was 
about to leave Fort William for the north-western provinces, 
lodged an elaborate minute, in which he plainly showed that 
his designs in regard to Gwalior were of a more sweeping 
character than he had yet ventured to confess. After adverting 
to the fact that “the British government has now, for many 
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years, assumed the rights and performed the obligations of the 
paramount power in India within the Sutlej,” and that it was 
impossible therefore “to take a partial and insulated view of 
our relations with any state within that limit,” he proceeded to 
show that “the state of Gwalior is altogether peculiar,” and 
that in the event of disturbance within it, intervention was 
“not only justifiable, but absolutely necessary.” Having laid 
down this principle, his lordship proceeded to apply it. “When 
the existing relations between the state of Gwalior and the 
British government are considered, it is impossible to view the 
expulsion of the Mama Sahib, and the elevation of the 
Khasji Walla to the ministry, otherwise than an affront of the 
gravest character offered to the British government, by that 
successful intriguer in the Zenana of Gwalior, and by the dis- 
organized army by which he has been supported,” still, “under 
ordinary circumstances, we might perhaps have waited upon 
time, and have abstained from the adoption of measures of coer- 
cion,” but the circumstances were not ordinary. The Sikhs, no 
longer friendly, have within three marches of the Sutlej 
army of 70,000 men,” and though “it may perhaps be expected 
that no hostile act on the part of this army will occur to 
duce a war,” it would be “unpardonable” not to take 
precaution against it, and “no precaution appears to be more 
necessary than that of rendering our rear and our communica- 
tions secure by the re-establishment of a friendly government at 
Gwalior.” The expulsion of the Dada was therefore only the 
first of a series of measures which are thus enumerated in the 
conclusion of the minute: — “To obtain reparation for an 
affront, which if left unpunished would affect our reputation 
and pur influence at every durbar in India; to secure the tran- 
quillity of our frontier and of that of our allies by the future 
cordial co-operation of the officers of the durbar of Gwalior 
in its preservation; and to diminish an army, which is the real 
master of the Gwalior state and placed within a few marches of 
our second capital — these appear to be the just and legitimate 
objects to be held in view; but the. time and manner of their 
accomplishment must, as I have said, depend upon circums- 
tances, and be governed by a general view of our position in 
every part of India.” 
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The governor-general arrived at Agra on the 11th of Decem- 
ber, and immediately ‘‘decided upon moving forward the whole 
of the troops with as little delay as possible.” On the following 
day he addressed the maharani, and gave her the first distinct 
intimation that he had risen in his demands. “The British 
government can neither permit the existence, within the terri- 
tories of Sindhia, of an unfriendly government, nor that those 
territories should be without a government willing and able to 
maintain order, and to preserve the relations of amity with its 
neighbours. The British government cannot permit any change 
in the relations between itself and the house of Sindhia, which 
have for forty years contributed to the preservation of the 
peace of Central India. Compelled, by the conduct which your 
highness has been advised to adopt, to look to other means than 
those of friendly remonstrance for the purpose of maintaining 
those relations in their integrity and. spirit, I have now directed 
the advance of the British armies, and I shall not arrest their 
movement until I have full security for the future tranquillity 
of the common frontier of the two states, for the maintenance 
of order within the territories of Sindhia, and for the conduct- 
ing of the government of those territories in accordance with 
the long-established relations of amity towards the British 
government.” 

This letter, which produced the greatest consternation at 
Gwalior, was immediately followed by the actual surrender of 
the Dada, who was sent forward under charge of an escort, and 
brought on the 18th of December into the British camp. The 
maharani seems to have expected that the delivery of the Dada 
would be accepted as a sufficient compliance with the demands 
of the British government, and therefore, in answering the 
governor-general’s letter, expressed her earnest wish that the 
march of the British army might be arrested, and official inter- 
course resumed by the return of the resident to Gwalior. At 
the same time she availed herself with some dexterity of a 
declaration of his lordship, to the effect “that he was fully 
determined in his proceedings, in regard to Gwalior, to main- 
tain in all their integrity the conditions of the existing treaties 
between the two states.” This declaration, which the governor- 
general had volunteered only two days previously, certainly pie" 
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dged him to all which the maharani understood by it when, she 
thus expressed herself: — “Y our lordship’s purpose that the trea- 
ties and engagements, which have been in force for forty years 
shall hot be changed or interfered with, is gratifying. This 
purpose has its origin in the good feeling and integrity of your 
lordship. The parties to all these treaties and engagements felt 
the fullest confidence in them; for the good faith of the British 
government is well known.” This home-thrust his lordship ap- 
pears to have had some difficulty in parrying, for in a subsequent 
letter to the maharani, after telling her that “the delivery of the 
Dada Khasji Walla is the best indication of the sincerity of your 
highness’s friendship,” he veiled his future intentions under such 
vague expressions as these: — “I have, myself, no more earnest 
wish than that of re-establishing the good understanding bet- 
ween the two states, and of giving it a firmer basis.” To the 
resident, now Colonel Sleeman, who had succeeded Colonel 
Spiers, he was much more explicit. “He was gratified,” he said, 
“by the delivery of the Dada, but was no longer disposed to 
accept it as sufficient atonement for the past, or security for 
the future. The British armies could not be arrested without a 
guarantee for the maintenance of tranquillity on the common 
frontier, and the establishment of a government willing and 
able to coerce its own subjects, and maintain the relations of 
amity.” 

As the governor-general professed to be advancing with no 
hostile intentions to the Gwalior state, it was proposed that the 
young maharaja, with the maharani and chiefs, should come 
out to meet him, “in the manner usually observed on the 
occasion of a friendly visit to the governor-general by the ruler 
of the Sindhia state,” and that then the whole should proceed 
to Gwalior as if the governor-general were returning the visit. 
A meeting was accordingly held on the 20th of December, at 
Dholepur, in the governor-general’s tent, for the purpose of 
making the necessary arrangements. The governor-general took 
part in the conference, which was attended on the part of 
Gwalior by the chiefs Ram Rao Phalkia and Sambaji Angria, 
and the vakil Baji Rao. The main point discussed was the place 
of meeting. The chiefs began by assuming that the meeting 
would take place on his lordship’s present encamping ground; 
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at Dholepur. “This,** they said, “was the usual place where all 
former governors-general had been met by the rajas, on 
occasion of their visits to Gwalior,” and “any deviation from 
that established usage would detract from the honour of the 
maharaja.” The governor-general having replied that as the 
maharaja was not here, and delay was impossible, his camp 
would move on as soon as the whole of the army had joined 
the headquarters, and that his meeting with the maharaja 
might “take place at such spot as they should both arrive at on 
the same day.** The chiefs showed the importance which they 
attached to the place of meeting, by urging “that if the governor- 
general, with the commander-in-chief and the British army, 
passed the Gwalior frontier before the maharaja had a meeting 
with his lordship, it would be a breach of all precedent, and 
eternally disgrace the maharaja and the government of Sindhia.” 
When hia lordship still refused to delay, the chiefs represented; 
“that if the British army crossed the frontier before the meeting 
with the maharaja, the troops of Gwalior, who were already 
in a state of the utmost alarm, would believe that the governor- 
general was coming, not as a friend, but with a hostile purpose,” 
and “they implored him with joined hands, to weigh well the 
step he was taking,” since, in their opinion, “the most serious 
consequences depended on the passing of the British army 
across the frontier before the meeting.*’ Finding that the 
resolution to move on was irrevocable, the chiefs asked “to 
know the longest time his lordship could give the maharaja to 
come out and meet him here.” The answer was as follows: — 
“If the maharaja should meet the governor-general at this 
ground on the 23rd instant, prepared to ratify a treaty drawn 
up in accordance with the principles laid down in the paper 
which had been placed in the hands of the chiefs, the details 
of which should be prepared tomorrow, and they would 
guarantee that ‘his highness should do so, the army should not 
pass the river Chambal (the boundary between the two states) 
till after that day; but that if his lordship were induced thus 
to delay the passing of the troops for two days; and the chiefs 
should fail to redeem their guarantee, a heavy fine, in addition 
to the account which was already to be charged to them, 
should be imposed.” The governor-general says he offered these 
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terms because he had “every disposition to meet any reasonable 
wish of the chiefs,” but onq cannot help thinking that if he 
had really had this “disposition,” he would have taken a 
different way of proving it. As must have been anticipated, the 
terms were declined. 

On the 21st of December, the first brigade of the British army 
crossed the Chambal, and encamped about six miles to the 
south, beyond the defiles and ravines. The headquarters, with 
the governor-general’s camp, followed on the 22nd, and by the 
26th the whole of the right wing of the army, with the heavy 
guns, had crossed, and had been placed in position at Hingona. 
Up to the 27th, it was considered probable that the Gwalior 
troops, notwithstanding their vaunts and menaces, would not 
venture to oppose the British advance, though circumstances 
were not wanting to suggest and justify an opposite conclusion. 
On the 25th, Bapu Setowlea, who had been appointed prime- 
minister, and professed his earnest desire for the restoration of 
friendly relations on the very terms which had been offered, sud- 
denly quitted the British camp, in which he had arrived to con- 
duct the negotiations on the part of the durbar. He proceeded 
to Dhunaila, and there, in an interview with Colonel Sleeman, 
attributed his departure to a summons from Gwalior, where he 
would, if possible* “defeat the machinations of ill advisers, and 
prevent hostilities.” The fact, as proved by his subsequent 
conduct, was that the object of his journey was not to prevent 
hostilities, but to take a prominent part in them. On the 26th 
it was ascertained that troops and guns were leaving Gwalior, 
in the direction both of Chandore and Hingona, in the former 
to encounter General Grey, who was advancing with the left 
wing of the army through Bundelkhand, and the latter to resist 
the further progress of the right wing under the commander- 
in-chief. On the same day, Sambaji Angria, another of the 
Gwalior negotiators, imitated the example of his colleague 
Bapu Setowlea, and suddenly disappeared from the British 
camp without giving any intimation of his intention. These 
facts seemed to indicate that both the chiefs and the troops 
had for the time forgotten their dissensions, to unite in resisting 
what they regarded as an unjustifiable invasion of their native 
soil, and that therefore the British army, instead' of having only 


to chastise a mutinous section of the Gwalior troops, would be 
opposed by the whole military power of the state. Both the 
gqvernor-generai and the commander-in-chief, however, were 
reluctant to abandon the idea of a peaceful campaign, and 
continuing to hope for it, appear to have been to some extent 
taken by surprise when hostilities actually commenced. 

On the 28th of December, when a small reconnoitring party 
were examining the ground at a short distance from Ghounda, 
where the Maratha army had taken up a strong position, the fire 
from the batteries was suddenly opened upon them. Whatever 
room there might have been for doubt before, there could be 
none now. The Gwalior troops, so far from succumbing without 
a struggle, had taken the initiative, and sent their defiance from 
the mouth of their guns. Sir Hugh Gough, the commander-in- 
chief, was not slow to accept it, and both armies immediately 
prepared for battle. The inequality in point of numbers was not 
so great as usual in battles in India, the British troops mustering 
about 14,000, with 40 guns, and the Marathas 18,000, with 
100 guns. 

By eight o’clock on the morning of the 29th, the whole 
British troops, after passing over a country rendered extremely 
difficult by deep ravines, and crossing the Kohary in three 
columns, were in their appointed places about a mile in front 
of Maharajpur. This place, contrary to expectation, was found 
occupied by the Marathas, who during the previous night had 
taken possession of it with seven regiments of infantry, each 
with four guns, which they had entrenched. These immediately 
opened on the British advances, and rendered necessary a 
change of plan, which is thus described by the commander-in- 
chief:— “Major-general Littler’s column being exactly in front 
of Maharajpur, I ordered it to advance direct, while Major- 
general Valiant’s brigade took it in reverse; both supported 
by Major-general Dennis’s column and the two light field 
batteries. Your lordship must have witnessed with the same 
pride and pleasure that I did, the brilliant advance of these 
columns under their respective leaders, 'the European and native 
soldiers appearing emulous to prove their loyalty and devotion; 
and here I must do justice to the gallantry uf their opponents, 
who received the shock without flinching, their guns doing 
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severe execution as we advanced; but nothing could withstand 
the rush of British soldiers. Her majesty's 39th foot, with their 
accustomed dash, ably supported by the 56th regiment native 
infantry, drove the enemy from their guns into the village, 
bayoneting the gunners at their posts. Here a most sanguinary 
conflict ensued; the Maratha troops, after discharging their 
matchlocks, fought sword in hand with the most determined 
courage. General Valiant’s brigade with equal enthusiasm took 
Maharajpur in reverse, and twenty-eight guns were captured 
by this combined movement: so desperate was the resistance, 
that very few of the defenders of this very strong position 
escaped. During these operations, Brigadier Scott was opposed 
by a body of the enemy’s cavalry on the extreme left, and made 
some well-executed charges with the 10th light cavalry, most 
ably supported by Captain Grant’s troop of horse artillery, and 
the 4th lancers, capturing some guns and taking two standards, 
thus threatening the right flank of the enemy.'* After the 
decisive success at Maharajpur, the entrenched position of 
Ghounda was carried, and the victory was complete, the enemy 
having dispersed and fled, with a loss of 3,000 in killed and 
wounded, and of 56 pieces of ordnance, 43 of them of brass. 
The British loss also was severe, amounting in all to 797 in 
killed, wounded, and missing. 

While the main body of the British army was gaining the 
victory of Maharajpur, the left wing, under General Grey, 
which had crossed the frontier from the south-west, and pushed 
on rapidly to Punniar, which is only twelve miles from Gwalior, 
was there achieving a similar success against another Maratha 
force of 12,000 men, with forty guns. 

After these victories all idea of further resistance was. aban- 
doned, and it only remained for the governor-general to give 
effect to his designs in regard to Sindhia’s dominions. Hitherto 
he had always talked of Gwalior as an independent state, but 
he now acted as if he had conquered it, and not only set the 
rights of the maharani aside, but changed the form of its 
government. In future she was to be only a pensioner with 
three lacs of revenue, and no political authority, and the 
administration was to be carried on during the maharaja’s 
minority by what was called a council of regency, in regard to 
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which it was stipulated that it ‘‘should act in accordance with 
the advice of the British resident, and that its members should 
not be liable to be changed, or vacancies occasioned by the 
death of its members- filled up, except with the sanction of the 
government of India.” This stipulation, which virtually con- 
verted Sindhia’s dominions into a British dependency, was 
forthwith secured by a regular treaty, which was not so much 
negotitated as dictated and imposed by the governor-general at 
Gwalior. It consisted of twelve articles, of w.hich, in addition 
to the above stipulation, the most important were those which 
limited the number of the Gwalior army to 9,000 men, of whom 
not more than 3,000 were to be infantry, with twelve field- 
guns and 200 gunners with twenty other guns; and supplied 
the place of the troops disbanded by a large increase of the con- 
tingent or subsidiary force, provided by the British, and paid for 
by the Gwalior government. The fort of Gwalior was in future 
to be garrisoned by the contingent, and Brigadier Stubbs,, who 
commanded the contingent, was moreover appointed command- 
ant of the maharaja’s forces. Truly might the governor-general 
boast that the result of the victories gained over the Gwalior 
troops had been “the secure establishment of British supremacy,” 
but truly also might it at the same time have been declared that 
this result had only been obtained by vigorously exercising all 
the rights of conquest while hypocritically disclaiming them. 

While the governor-general was carrying matters with a 
high hand at the court of Gwalior, he was himself undergoing 
a severe ordeal in the court of directors. By his absurd procla- 
mation of the gates, he had destroyed confidence in the sound- 
ness of his judgment, and the whole course of his administration 
so little accorded with the pacific policy to which he had pledg- 
ed himself on leaving England, that serious doubts began to 
be entertained as to his fitness to govern India. His policy in 
regard to Sind was particularly objected to. He had concocted 
a series of charges against the Amirs on insufficient evidence, 
and then made them the pretext for imposing a penal treaty, to 
which he might have foreseen that they never would submit 
without coercion. In this way, when the exhaustion of the 
Indian treasury by the disasters of Afghanistan made it most 
desirable that peace should be maintained, he provoked a war 
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of the most formidable description, which, but for the singular 
ability of the military commander, might have proved ruinous, 
and which, after the most brilliant victories, had only added 
to our already overgrown Indian empire a tract of territory 
which for years to come would not pay the expense of govern- 
ing it. His policy in Gwalior was of a similar description, and 
there was reason to suspect, from hints which he had thrown 
out, that he was meditating a greater war than any he had yet 
carried on. Such were the leading public grounds on which 
Lord Ellenborough was assailed, but he might perhaps have 
passed unscathed through the ordeal to which they subjected 
him, had he not imprudently provoked jealousies and animosi- 
ties between the two great branches of the public service, by 
the mode in which his patronage was distributed. Lord' Auck- 
land had set him the example of making the political subordi- 
nate to the military department, when special circumstances 
seemed to require it; but this, which had hitherto been the 
exception, was made by Lord Ellenborough the rule, so much 
so indeed, that he both spoke and acted as if he thought that 
the first qualification for office of any kind was to be a soldier. 
Conduct thus systematically pursued was naturally resented by 
the civil service, and his lordship arrayed against himself many 
of the ablest and most influential of Indian officials. The effect 
of this hostility soon became apparent at the India House, and 
the question of recalling the governor-general was seriously 
mooted among the directors. This power of recall they undoubt- 
edly possessed, and though they had never before exercised it, 
they saw so much to disapprove in the mode in which the 
government of India was conducted, that nothing but the urgent 
remonstrance of the British cabinet prevented them from exer- 
cising it. At last, however, even remonstrance proved unavailing, 
and on the 21st of April, 1844, Sir Robert Peel, then prime- 
minister, announced, in answer to a question put to him by 
Mr. Macaulay, “that on Wednesday last her majesty’s govern-' 
ment received a communication from the court of directors 
that they had exercised the power which the law gives them to 
recall at their will and pleasure the Governor-general of India”. 
This announcement is said to have been received with loud 
cheers from the opposition benches, though it could hardly be 


called a party triumph, as eighteen of the twenty-four directors 
were supporters of the ministry, and yet the vote of recall had 
been unanimous. This fact affords a 'strong presumption that it 
was not dictated by factious or improper motives, but as the 
papers which could have explained the whole matter were 
withheld, on the ground that they could not be made public 
without injury to the public service, we are necessarily left to 
conjecture. This is so far unfortunate for the directors, as it 
left them without the means of replying effectively to a speech 
made against them in the House of Lords by so high an autho- 
rity as the Duke of Wellington, who stigmatized the recall as 
'“an act of indiscretion at least,*’ and as “the most indiscreet 
exercise of power” he had ever known. 

The deep mortification felt by Lord Ellenborough at his 
abrupt recall, was allayed to some extent on finding that he 
was to be succeeded by his own brother-in-law, who would 
naturally be more tender of the reputation of his predecessor 
than could have been expected from a stranger, and would 
innovate as little as possible on the policy which he had pursued. 
That this was the view taken by Lord Ellenborough himself 
appears from one of his letters to Sir Charles Napier. “You will 
have heard that the court of directors has done as I expected. 
I am recalled. Fortunately Sir Henry Hardinge is my successor, 
and he will carry out all my views with the ad vantage of having 
military experience.” Military experience seems indeed to have 
been regarded by his lordship as the most essential qualifica- 
tion of the Governor-general of India, and hence, during his 
whole administration, he had done little more than endeavour 
to acquire it. Under the influence of this ruling passion he had 
turned his back on the seat of government at Calcutta, as if he 
had no civil duties to perform. It were vain therefore to search 
the annals of his government for any important internal reforms. 
For these he had little time, and, it is to be presumed, still less 
taste, since he took care, in the course of a speech delivered at 
a farewell entertainment, to make the following announcement: 
“The only regret I feel at leaving India is that of being separa- 
ted from the army. The most agreeable, the most interesting 
period of my life has been that which I have passed here in 
cantonments and in camps.” 
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O N the 14th of July, 184£, Lord Ellenborough left Calcutta, 
and on the 23rd of the same month, Sir Henry Hardinge 
arrived, and entered immediately on the duties of his office. 
The first months of his government were employed in making 
judicious arrangements for replacing the civil service in its 
proper position; in removing grievances, and at the same time 
maintaining strict discipline in the native army; in promoting 
education, and in opening up new sources of prosperity by 
encouraging steam navigation and the construction of railways. 
While he was thus engaged in peaceful measures, it was daily 
becoming apparent that he would soon be obliged to abandon 
them for others of an opposite character. The Punjab had 
fallen into a state bordering on anarchy, and a large Sikh army, 
which defied all control, had assumed a menacing attitude on 
the British frontier. 

After the death of Ranjit Singh in 1839, the friendly relations 
which he had always carefully maintained underwent a sudden 
change. His son Kharak Singh, who succeeded him, possessed 
none of his talent, and ruled only in name under his own son 
Naunihal Singh. This youth was unfortunately as hostile as his 
grandfather had been friendly to British interests, but before 
his hostility could be fully developed he was killed by a stone 
or beam which fell upon him as he was passing under a gate. 
This tragical event, though represented as an accident, was in 
fact a murder, which had been planned for the purpose of 
securing the throne for another claimant. This wasSher Singh, 
who was by repute one of Ranjit Singh’s sons, but not acknow- 
ledged by him, because he suspected his wife’s fidelity. Still, 
however, his status had been so far recognized that he was 
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allowed to rank as one of the Lahore princes, and hence when 
both Kharak Singh, who had previously died, and Naunihal 
Singh were removed, he had no difficulty in finding numerous 
supporters. Among these, by far the most influential was Dhyan 
Singh, who had been prime-minister to Ranjit Singh, and 
hated Kharak Singh and his son for having dismissed him in 
order to make way for a worthless favourite. Notwithstanding this 
support Sher Singh failed at first to obtain the object of his 
ambition. His opponent was Chand Kunwar, Kharak Singh’s 
widow, who having placed herself at the head of a powerful 
party, drove him from the capital, and was proclaimed queen. 
By the advice of Dhyan Singh he withdrew from the contest to 
wait his opportunity. He had hot to wait long, for the rani’s 
government proved a failure, and the old vizir having persua- 
ded the soldiers ; that they ought not to submit to a woman’s 
rule, Sher Singh was recalled. The rani, still in possession of 
the capital, prepared to resist his entrance, till the desertion 
of the troops convinced her that her cause was hopeless. 

Sher Singh proved unworthy of the throne to which he had 
been raised. He had long been addicted to vicious indulgences, 
and shortly after his elevation, having thrown off all restraint, 
became a mere drunkard and debauchee. The pernicious con- 
sequences were not at first fully developed, as Dhyan Singh, in 
whom all power now centred, was an able administrator, but 
ultimately the intrigues! of Sher Singh’s boon companions began 
to prevail, and the vizir/ was not only threatened with disgrace, 
but furnished with evidence which convinced him that his life 
was in danger. Under the influence of these fears he sanctioned 
the assassination of the maharaja. This assassination was im- 
mediately followed by that of his son Pratap Singh. Dhyan 
Singh himself was not permitted to escape, and was shot dead 
by Ajit Singh, the same chief who had murdered his master. 
After all these atrocities, and a short interval, during which a 
kind of anarchy prevailed, Dhulip Singh; another son of Ranjit 
Singh, was placed upon the throne, and Hira Singh, the son of 
the murdered vizir, succeeded him as prime-minister. The 
army, now conscious from the part which they had played in 
effecting these changes that the whole power was in their hands, 
began to clamour for increased pay, and never hesitated, when- 
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ever their demands were refused, to take summary vengeance 
on the individuals obnoxious to them* In this way Hira Singh 
met his death, and his successor Jawahir Singh, the uncle of 
the new maharaja, who was a mere boy,, shared the same fate. 
By this last event the government of Lahore was left without 
any administrative head, and the rani, Dhulip Singh’s mother, 
in her capacity as guardian, assumed the direction of affairs. 
Her authority, however, was merely nominal, and all real power 
was usurped by the army, who exercised it by means of deleg- 
ates called punches. These issued their imperious mandates, 
which the rani and her advisers, however reluctant, durst not 
refuse to obey. The course which this military despotism could 
hardly fail to take had for some time been foreseen. The soldiers 
were sufficient in numbers to form a mighty host, and possessed 
inexhaustible supplies of military stores; but there was no field 
on which they could display their prowess and enrich themselves 
with plunder, unless they were to invade the British territories. 
The temptation was under the circumstances irresistible, and 
notwithstanding the aversion of the rani she was obliged to give 
a formal assent to this unprovoked war. While this was the 
general resolution of the army, and in appearance at least that 
of the government also, Ghuiab Singh, the chief of Jammu, 
and brother of the murdered vizir, Dhyan Singh, managed to 
keep aloof and dexterously play a double game, professing 
secret friendship to the British government, while externally 
complying with the demands of the army so as not to bring 
down its vengeance. 

While these crimes and revolutions were taking place at 
Lahore, and a formidable army, subject to no control, was 
assembled on the frontiers, the British could not remain as 
unconcerned spectators, and run the risk of being overwhelmed 
by the bursting of a storm for which they had made no prepar- 
ations. Lord Ellenborough had placed the threatening aspect of 
affairs in the Punjab in the foreground, when seeking td justify 
the coercion he was about to use towards Gwalior, and the 
force then employed had been pushed forward to take up centri- 
cal positions at Ferozepore, Ludhiana, and Ambala. So strong, 
however, was the known desire of the directors for a period of 
peace, that Sir Henry Hardinge proceeded with the utmost 
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caution, and had barely completed the necessary measures of 
precaution when the time for action arrived. Having reached 
Ambala on the 2nd of December, 1845, he moved with his camp 
on the 6th towards Ludhiana, to fulfil his previously announced 
intention of visiting the Sikh protected states, according to the 
usual custom of his predecessors. His movements were made in 
as peaceful a manner as possible, because he was not only 
anxious not to furnish the Sikhs with any pretext /or hostilities, 
but had not ceased to hope for an amicable settlement. He only 
deemed it probable that some act of aggression might be com- 
mitted by parties of plunderers, for the purpose of compelling 
the British. government to interfere, and as nothing was further 
from his wish than to be thus involved in war, he resolved to 
carry his forbearance as far as possible. The wisdom of this 
resolution may be questioned. A more spirited conduct might 
have made the Sikhs pause, whereas forbearance, being only 
regarded by them as a symptom of fear, probably hastened the 
crisis. On the 13th of December information was received that 
the Sikh army had crossed the Sutlej, and was concentrating in 
great force on the left bank of the river within the British 
territory. On the same day Sir Henry Hardinge issued a pro- 
clamation which concluded thus:— “The Sikh army has now, 
without a shadow of provocation, invaded the British territo- 
ries. The governor-general must therefore take measures for 
effectually protecting the British provinces, for vindicating the 
authority of the British government, and for punishing the 
vioiaters of treaties and the disturbers of public peace. The 
governor-general hereby declares the possessions of Maharaja 
Dhulip Singh on the left or British banks of the Sutlej confiscat- 
ed or annexed to the British territories.” 

Ferozepore was at this time held by a body of about 10,000 
troops, with twenty-four guns, under command of General Sir 
John Littler. This place being only fifty miles S.SiE. of Lahore, 
and thrice as far north-west of Ambala, where on the 11th 
December Sir Thomas Gough, the commander-in-chief, had 
his headquarters, was seriously threatened the moment the 
Sikhs, headed by an able leader of the name of Tej Singh, had 
crossed the Sutlej. Their designs upon it were indeed at once 
manifested, for they immediately invested it on one side, while 
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the remainder of their force proceeded ten miles in advance to 
Ferozeshah, evidently for the purpose of intercepting the forces 
now advancing for its relief from Ambaia and Ludhiana. On 
the 16th of December the two British divisions thus advancing 
formed a junction at Bussean, and continued their march in the 
direction of Mudki, which is only twenty-five miles south-east 
of Ferozepore. It was reached on the 18th, and as the few Sikh 
cavalry who occupied it retired as the British advance appear- 
ed, it was not supposed that an encounter was at hand. Under 
this impression the British troops took up their encamping 
ground, and were preparing refreshments after a fatiguing 
march of twenty-two miles, when scouts arrived with the intell- 
igence that the enemy were hastening forward, and were 
only three miles distant. They had, it appeared, begun to 
entrench themselves at Ferozeshah, and on learning the arrival 
of the British at Mudki, resolved at once to assume the aggres- 
sive, in the belief that they would not have to encounter the 
whole British force, but only its advanced guard. The equality 
of numbers was much nearer than they supposed, for the 
British mustered 12,350 rank and file, and forty-two guns, while 
the Sikhs did not amount to more than 30,000, with only forty , 
guns, most of the latter, however, of much heavier metal than 
those of the British, which were merely the six-pounders of the 
horse-artillery. 

It was about three in the afternoon when the approach of 
the enemy was announced, and the British troops, already 
in a state of great exhaustion, had not more than sufficient 
time to get under arms and move to their positions, when 
they were ordered to advance to the attack. They had not 
proceeded above two miles when they found the enemy in 
position. The battle, which immediately commenced, is thus 
described in Sir Hugh Gough’s despatch: “The country is 
a dead flat, covered at short intervals with a low, but in 
some places thick jhow jungle, and dotted with sandy hillocks. 
The enemy screened their infantry and artillery behind this 
jungle, and such undulations as the ground afforded, and 
whilst our twelve battalions formed from echelon of brigade 
into line, opened a very severe cannonade upon our advancing 
troops, which was vigorously replied to by the battery of 
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horse-artillery under Brigadier Brooke, which was soon joined 
by the two light field-batteries. The rapid and well-directed 
fire of our artillery appeared soon to paralyse that of the 
enemy; and, as it was necessary to complete our infantry dis- 
positions without advancing the artillery too near to the 
jungle, I directed the cavalry, under Brigadiers White and 
Gough, to make a flank movement on the enemy’s left, with a 
view of threatening and turning that flank if possible. With 
praiseworthy gallantry the 3rd light dragoons, with the 2nd 
brigade of cavalry, consisting of the bodyguard and 5th light 
cavalry, with a portion of the 4th lancers, turned the left of the 
Sikh army, and sweeping along the whole rear of its infantry 
and guns, silenced for a time the latter, and put their numerous 
cavalry to flight. Whilst this movement was taking place on the 
enemy’s left, I directed the remainder of the 4th lancers, the 
9th irregular cavalry, under Brigadier Mactier, with a light 
field-battery, to threaten their right. This manoeuvre was also 
successful. Had not the infantry and guns of the enemy been 
screened by the jungle* these brilliant charges of the cavalry 
would have been productive of greater effect. When the in- 
fantry advanced to the attack. Brigadier Brooke rapidly pushed 
on his horse artillery close to the jungle, and the cannonade 
was resumed on both sides. The infantry, under Major-generals 
Sir Harry Smith, Gilbert, and Sir John M’Caskill, attacked in 
echelon of- lines the enemy’s infantry, almost invisible amongst 
wood and the approaching darkness of night. The opposi- 
tion of the enemy was such as might have been expected from 
troops who had everything at stake, and who had long vaunted 
of being irresistible. Their ample and extended line, from their 
great superiority of numbers, far outflanked ours, but this was 
counteracted by the flank movements of our cavalry. The attack 
of the infantry now commenced, and the roll of fire from this 
powerful arm soon convinced the Sikh army that they had met 
with a foe they little expected; and their whole force was driven 
from position after position with great slaughter, and the loss 
of seventeen pieces of artillery, some of them of heavy calibre; 
our infantry using that never-failing weapon; the bayonet, 
wherever the enemy stood. Night only saved them from worse 
disaster, for this stout conflict was maintained during an hour 
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and a half of dim starlight, amidst a cloud of dust from the 
sandy plain, which yet more obscured every object.” The 
victory though glorious was dearly purchased, the British loss 
amounting to 872, of whom 215 were killed and 657 wounded. 
Among the former were two officers, who had acquired distinc- 
tion in Afghanistan — Sir John M’Caskill, who was shot dead 
while gallantly leading ^is division, and Sir Robert Sale, who 
was fatally wounded, and survived only a few days. 

The British troops having returned to their camp at midnight, 
halted during the 19th and 20th. During this interval two 
heavy guns reached Mudki, escorted by her majesty’s 29th, 
the 1st European infantry, and the 11th and 41st native infantry, 
and an express was sent off to Sir John Littler, directing him to 
join with as many troops as he could safely bring, without com- 
promising the safety of Ferozepore. He immediately started with 
5,000 foot, two regiments of cavalry, and twenty-one field guns, 
and on the 21st succeeded in forming a junction with the main 
army, which, disencumbered of its baggage, which had been 
left with the wounded at Mudki under sufficient protection, 
was now hastening to the attack of the entrenched camp at 
Ferozeshah. During the operations which followed, the governor- 
general, who had volunteered to act as second in command, 
had charge of the left wing of the army, while the commander- 
in-chief personally conducted the right. The British force 
consisted of 16,700 men, and sixty-nine guns, chiefly horse- 
artillery; the Sikhs mustered about 50,000 men, with 108 pieces 
of cannon of heavy calibre. This superiority of numbers was 
not the only advantage of the enemy, for they occupied an 
entrenched camp, which extended in the form of a parallelo- 
gram, about a mile in length and half a mile in breadth, and 
included within its area the strong village of Ferozeshah. For 
a description of the operations we must again have recourse to 
the commander-in-chief’s despatch. “A very heavy cannonade 
was opened by the enemy, who had dispersed over their position 
upwards of one hundred guns, more than forty of which were 
of battering calibre; these kept up a heavy and well-directed 
fire, which the practice of our far less numerous artillery, of 
much lighter metal, checked in some degree, but could not 
silence; finally, in the face of a storm of shot and shell, our 
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infantry advanced and carried these formidable entrenchments; 
they threw themselves upon their guns, and with matchless 
gallantry wrested them from the enemy, but when the batteries 
were partially within our grasp, our soldiers had to face such a 
fire of musketry from the Sikh infantry, arrayed behind their 
guns, that in spite of the most heroic efforts, a portion only 
of the entrenchments could be carried. Night fell while the 
conflict was everywhere raging. Although I now brought up 
Major-general Sir Harry Smith’s division, and he captured and 
long retained another point of the position, and her majesty’s 
3rd light dragoons charged and took some of the most form- 
idable batteries, yet the enemy remained in possession of a 
considerable portion of the great quadrangle, whilst our troops, 
intermingled with theirs, kept possession of the remainder, and 
finally bivouacked upon it, exhausted by their gallant efforts, 
greatly reduced in numbers, and suffering extremely from 
thirst, yet animated by an indomitable spirit. In this state of 
things the long night wore away. Near the middle of it one of 
their heavy guns was advanced, and played with deadly effect 
upon our troops. Lieutenant-general Sir Henry Hardinge im- 
mediately formed her majesty’s 80th foot and the 1st European 
light infantry. They were led to the attack by their command- 
ing officers, and animated in their exertions by Lieutenant- 
colonel Wood (aide-de-camp to the lieutenant-general), who 
was wounded in the outset. The 80th captured the gun, and 
the enemy, dismayed by this counter-check, did not venture 
to press on further. During the whole night, however, they 
continued to harass our troops by fire of artillery, wherever 
moonlight discovered our position. But with daylight of the 
22nd came retribution. Our infantry formed line, supported on 
both flanks by horse-artillery, whilst a fire was opened from 
pur centre by such of our heavy guns as remained effective, 
aided by a flight of rockets. A masked battery played with 
great effect upon this point, dismounting one piece and blow- 
ing up our tumbrils. At this moment Lieutenant-general Sir 
Henry Hardinge placed himself at the head of the left, whilst 
I rode at the head of the right wing. Our line advanced, and 
unchecked by the enemy’s fire, drove them rapidly out of the 
village of Ferozeshah and their encampment; then changing front 
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to its left, on its centre, our force continued to sweep the camp, 
bearing down all opposition, and dislodged the enemy from 
their whole position. The line then halted, as if on a day of 
manoeuvre, receiving its two leaders as they rode along in front 
with a gratifying eheer, and displaying the captured standards 
of the Khalsa army. We had taken upwards of seventy- three 
pieces of cannon, and were masters of the whole field. The 
force assumed a position on the ground which it had won, but 
even here its labours were not to cease. In the course of two 
hours, Sirdar Tej Singh, who had commanded in the last 
great battle, brought up from the vicinity of Ferozepore fresh 
battalions, and a large field, of artillery, supported by 30,000 
Ghorepurras, hitherto encamped near the river. He drove in 
bur cavalry parties, and made strenuous efforts to regain the 
position of Ferozeshah. This attempt was defeated; but its 
failure had scarcely become manifest when the sirdar renewed 
the contest with more troops and a large artillery. He com- 
menced by a combination against our left flank, and when this 
was frustrated, made such a demonstration against the captured 
village as compelled us to change our whole front to the right. 
His guns during this manoeuvre maintained one incessant fire, 
while our artillery ammunition being completely expended in 
these protracted combats we were unable to answer him with 
a single shot. I now directed our almost exhausted cavalry to 
threaten both flanks at once, preparing the infantry to advance 
in support, which apparently caused him suddenly to cease his 
fire and to abandon the field.” 

It is obvious from the above despatch, and the inferences 
which though not mentioned may be legitimately drawn from 
it, that the British army was at one time in great peril, and that 
had the Sikhs displayed as much skill in taking advantage of 
their position as valour in defending it, the operations which 
terminated so honourably for the British arms on the 22nd, 
might have had a very different termination on the 21st. On 
the evening of that day, the Sikhs not only retained possession 
of a large portion of their entrenched camp, but their cavalry 
and infantry kept moving about, harassing and firing on the 
British as they lay bivouacked, and feared to make any return 
lest it should only discover their position and increase their 
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danger. “This,” as Macgregor justly remarks in his History of the 
Sikhs (vol. ii. p. 105), “was a fearful position to be in, and from 
the intervals between the European infantry regiments and the 
native brigades with them being left vacant, there was no 
possibility of forming a line, or acting in concert; portions of 
one regiment got mixed up with more of another in the en- 
trenchment, and in the darkness of the night could not regain 
their respective positions. If a regiment had attempted to move 
right or left in search of another, the Sikh guns were sure to 
be directed to the spot; and where the 50th bivouacked, Sir 
Harry Smith, with admirable prudence, forbade a shot to be 
fired in return for any that might be directed against his 
position. The white covers were taken off the caps which 
served as marks for the enemy, and every means adopted for 
keeping the men out of the hostile fire. The gallant soldiers 
who had, at the point of the bayonet, captured the batteries of 
the Sikhs, were thus glad to actually conceal themselves under 
the darkness of night. It was not flight, but as near an approach 
to it as can well be conceived; and no wonder if, at this time, 
the Governor-general of India felt the precarious position of 
the troops. Never in the annals of warfare in India had 
matters attained such a threatening crisis.” A victory so obstin- 
ately contested was of necessity dearly purchased; The British 
loss amounted to 2,415, of whom 694 were killed, and 1,721 
wounded; the loss of the Sikhs was roughly estimated at four 
times that of the British. 

On their defeat at Ferozeshah the Sikhs had hastened to 
place the Sutlej between themselves and their conquerors. 
Their expectation was that they would be immediately pursued. 
This, however, was deemed impracticable, or at least impru- 
dent, until Sir John Grey, who was advancing from Meerut 
with an auxiliary force and a powerful battering train, should 
arrive. Emboldened by this delay, which they mistook for fear 
or indecision, the Sikhs prepared to recross the river, and with 
this view began to construct a new bridge of boats a little 
below Harriki. Meanwhile, Sir Harry Smith had been detach- 
ed with a single brigade of his division, and a light field-battery, 
against the town and fort of Dharamkote, situated on the road 
from Ferozepore to Ludhiana. No sooner had this task been 



• successfully accomplished than it became necessary to march 
to the relief of Ludhiana, which was held by only three battal- 
ions of native infantry under Brigadier Godby, and was 
threatened by Ranjur Singh at the head of a body of 10,000 
Sikhs, who had crossed the Sutlej at Phillaur, and entrenched 
themselves in the vicinity. Sir Harry started with his small 
force from Dharamkote, and proceeding along the direct 
to Ludhiana was encountered by Ranjur Singh, who, relying 
on his vast superiority of numbers, endeavoured to intercept 
his progress by moving in a line parallel to him, and at 
opening upon him with a furious cannonade. The 
commander, unable to reply effectually, was obliged to submit 
to the loss of a large portion of his baggage, but succeeded, 
a series of dexterous manoeuvres, in effecting his communica- 
tion with Ludhiana. In addition to the reinforcement obtained 
from Brigadier Godby, he shortly after obtained another 
still more consequence by the arrival of his second brigade, 
which had moved to his support under Brigadier Wheeler. It 
was now Sir Harry’s turn to assume the offensive, and 
Singh retired to his entrenched camp. Even at this 
had a great superiority of force, for the British only 
about 10,000 men, with thirty-two guns, while the 
15,000 men, with fifty-six guns. On the 26th of January, 1846, 
this disparity was still further increased by the arrival of 
regular troops, twelve pieces of artillery, and a large force 
cavalry. Thus strengthened, Ranjur Singh was obliged to yield 
to the impatience of his troops, who imagining that the British 
retreat from the cannonade and submission 
baggage was equivalent to a confession 
maintain the conflict, were confident of obtaining an 
victory. They accordingly began to advance, and on 
when the British came in sight of them, stood drawn 
to the village of Aliwal, about eighteen miles west of 
their left resting upon their entrenched camp, and 
occupying a ridge. After some manoeuvres, “performed,” 

Sir Harry Smith, “with the celerity and precision of the most 
correct field-day,” the British line advanced, but, continues the 
despatch, “scarcely had it moved forward 150 yards when, 
ten o’clock, the enemy opened a fierce cannonade from his 
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whole line. At first his balls fell short, but quickly reached us. 
Thus upon him, and capable of better ascertaining his position, 

I was compelled to halt the line, though under fire, for a few 
moments, until I ascertained that by bringing up my right, 
and carrying the village of Aliwal, I could with great effect 
precipitate myself upon his left and centre. I therefore quickly 
brought up Brigadier Godby’s brigade, and with it and the 1st 
brigade, under Brigadier Hicks, made a rapid and noble 
charge, carried the village and two guns of large calibre. The 
line I ordered to advance, her majesty’s 31st foot and the 
native regiments contending for the front, and the battle 
became general. The enemy had a numerous body of cavalry 
on the heights to his left, and I ordered Brigadier Gureton to 
bring up the right brigade of cavalry, who in the most gallant 
manner dashed in among them, and drove them back upon 
their infantry. Meanwhile a second gallant charge to my right 
was made by the light cavalry and the body-guard. The 
Shikawati brigade was moved well to the right in support of 
Brigadier Cureton. W hen I observed the enemy’s encampment, 
and saw it was full of infantry, I brought upon it Brigadier 
Godby’s brigade by changing front, and taking the enemy’s 
infantry in reverse. They drove them before them, and took 
some guns without a check. Brigadiers Wheeler . and Wilson 
had in the meanwhile been equally successful on their side in 
driving back the troops, and capturing the guns of the enemy, 
and nothing remained but to dispossess them of the neighbour- 
ing village of Bundra, which they had strongly occupied in 
order to cover their retreat, and secure their passage across the 
river.’’ This service having been gallantly achieved, “the 
battle,” continues the despatch, “was won, our troops advanc- 
ing with the most perfect order to the common focus, the 
passage of the river. The enemy completely hemmed in were 
fleeing from our fire, and precipitating themselves in disordered 
masses into the ford and boats in the utmost confusion and con- 
sternation. Our eight-inch howitzers soon began to play upon 
their boats, when the debris of the Sikh army appeared upon the 
opposite and high bank of the river, fleeing in every direction.” 

The main body of the British army moving up by the left 
bank of the Sutlej, encamped on the 18th of January in the 
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vicinity of Khodawala, nearly opposite to the point where the 
Sikhs had constructed their new bridge. Having been permitted 
to complete this work without molestation, they had greatly 
strengthened it by a tete de pont, thrown up with much military 
skill on the left bank, and then proceeded, under the direction, 
it is said, of a Spanish engineer named Hobron, to convert it 
into an entrenched camp of the most formidable description. 
The disasters which they had already experienced in the field 
left them no inclination to pursue that plan of warfare; but the 
stout resistance which they had been enabled to make under cover 
of their entrenchments at Ferozeshah, had convinced them that 
within the walls of a new camp of still stronger construction 
they would be able to repel any attack that could be made 
upon them. They had accordingly occupied it with 30,000 of 
their best troops, and lined its battlements with a numerous 
and powerful artillery. The British army, after waiting at 
Khodawala for the arrival of heavy ordnance and the junction 
of Sir Harry Smith with his victorious force, moved out of 
camp at three in the morning of the 10th of February. The 
3ikh$ had concentrated their whole force within their 
entrenchments. It had been intended that the British battery 
and field artillery, which was arranged in an extended semi- 
circle, so as to embrace all the Sikh works within its fire, should 
commence its cannonade at daybreak, but so heavy a mist 
hung over the plain and the river that it became necessary to 
wait till the rays of the sun had cleared it away. Meanwhile 
the different corps had taken up the positions previously assign- 
ed to them. After describing these positions the despatch conti- 
nues:— “About nine o’clock Brigadier Stacey’s brigade, sup- 
ported on either flank by Captains Horsford and Fordyce’s 
batteries, and Lieutenant-colonel Lane’s troop of horse-artillery, 
moved to the attack in admirable order. The infantry and 
guns aided each other correlatively. The former marched 
steadily on in line, which they halted only to correct when 
necessary. The latter took up successive positions at the gallop, 
until at length they were within 300 yards of the heavy bat- 
teries of the Sikhs; but notwithstanding the regularity, and 
coolness, and scientific character of this assault, which Brigadier 
Wilkinson well supported, so hot was the fire of cannon, mus- 
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ketry, and zamburucks (camel-swivels) kept up by the Khalsa 
troops, that it seemed for some moments impossible that the 
entrenchments could be won under it; but soon persevering 
gallantry triumphed, and the whole army had the satisfac- 
tion- of seeing the gallant Brigadier Stacey’s soldiers driving 
the Sikhs in confusion before them within the area of their 
encampment. The 10th foot, now for the first time brought 
into serious contact with the enemy, greatly distinguished 
themselves. This regiment never fired a shot till it got within 
the works of the enemy. The onset of her majesty’s 53rd foot 
was as gallant and effective. The 43rd and 59th native infantry, 
brigaded with them, emulated both in codl determination. 
At the moment of this first success I directed Brigadier the 
Honourable T. Ashburnham’s brigade to move on in support, 
and Major-general Gilbert’s and Sir Harry Smith’s divisions 
to throw out their light troops to threaten their works, aided 
by artillery. As these attacks of the right and centre commenc- 
ed, the fire of our heavy guns had first to be directed to the 
right and then gradually to cease, but at one time the thunder 
of full 120 pieces of ordnance reverberated in this mighty combat 
through the valley of the Sutlej, and, as it was soon seen that 
the weight of the whole force within the Sikh camp was likely 
to be thrown upon the two brigades that had passed its trench- 
es, it became necessary to convert into close and serious attacks 
the demonstrations with skirmishers and artillery of the centre 
and right, and the battle raged with inconceivable fury from 
right to left. The Sikhs, even when at. particular points their 
entrenchments were mastered with the bayonet, strove to 
regain them by the fiercest conflict sword in hand. Nor was it 
until the cavalry of the left, under Major-general Sir Joseph 
Thackwell, had moved forward and ridden through the open- 
ings of the entrenchments made by our sappers in single file, 
and re-formed as they passed them, and the 3rd dragoons, 
whom no obstacle usually held formidable by horse appears to 
check, had on this day, as at Ferozeshah, galloped over and 
cut down the obstinate defenders of batteries and field-works, 
and until the full weight bf three divisions of infantry, with 
every field-artillery gun which could be sent to their aid, had 
been cast into the stale, that victory finally declared for the 
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British. The fire of the Sikhs first slackened, and then nearly 
ceased, and the victors then pressing them on every side pre- 
cipitated them in masses over their bridge and into the Sutlej, 
which a sudden rise of seven inches had rendered hardly ford- 
able. In their efforts to reach the right bank through the 
deepened water, they suffered from our horse-artillery a terrible 
carnage. Hundreds frll under this cannonade; hundreds upon 
hundreds were drowned in attempting the perilous passage. 
Their awful slaughter, confusion, and dismay were such' as 
would have excited compassion in the hearts of their generous 
conquerors, if the Khalsa troops had not, in the early part of the 
action, sullied their gallantry by slaughtering and barbarously 
mutilating every wounded soldier whom, in the vicissitudes of 
attack, the fortune of war. left at their mercy. I must pause in 
this narrative, especially to notice the determined hardihood and 
bravery with which our two battalions of Gurkhas, the Sirmur 
and Nasseri, met the Sikhs wherever they were opposed* to 
them. Soldiers of small stature but indomitable spirit, they vied 
in ardent . courage in the charge with the grenadiers of our 
own nation, and, armed with the short weapon of their moun- 
tains, were a terror to the Sikhs throughout this great combat. 
Sixty-seven pieces of cannon, upwards of 200 camel-swivels 
(zamburucks), numerous standards, and vast munitions of war, 
captured by our troops, are the pledges and trophies of our 
victory.’* It was indeed a victory most honourable to the 
British arms, and was well described by the governor-general 
as one of the most daring exploits ever achieved; “by which 
in open day a triple line of breastworks, flanked by formidable 
redoubts bristling with artillery, manned by thirty-two regular 
regiments of infantry, was assaulted and carried.*’ The British 
loss, which under the circumstances could not but be serious, 
amounted in killed and wounded to 2,383; the Sikh loss in 
the action and in crossing the river was estimated at nearly 
10,000 men. 

Great was the consternation in the Lahore durbar when 
news of the complete overthrow at Sobraon arrived. Further 
resistance was at once seen to be hopeless, and nothing remain- 
ed but to try the effect of negotiation. Ghulab Singh, who had 
been playing the double game formerly referred to, now endeav- 
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oured to profit by it, and on receiving full powers from the 
rani and the durbar, proceeded to the British camp at the head 
of a deputation, in the hope of being able to act the part of 
mediator. He arrived on the 15th of February, while the 
governor-general was still at Kassur, and was immediately put 
in possession of the terms which it had been resolved to enforce. 
He at once declared that he was empowered and prepared to 
accept them, but when he expressed an earnest wish that the 
army would now halt, and not advance nearer to the capital, 
the governor-general, so far from assenting, distinctly told him 
that the treaty, if signed by him at all, would be signed only 
at Lahore. 

On the 22nd of February, after a brigade of British troops 
with the commander-in-chief at their head had taken military 
possession of the citadel, the governor-general issued a pro- 
clamation which commenced thus: “The British army has this 
day occupied the gateway Of the citadel of Lahore, the . Badshahi 
Mosque, and the Huzuri Bagh. The remaining part of the 
citadel is the residence of his highness the maharaja, and also 
that of the families of the late Maharaja Ranjit Singh, for so 
many years the faithful ally of the British government. In 
consideration of these circumstances no troops will be posted 
within the precincts of the palace gate. The army of the Sutlej 
has now brought its operations in the field to a close by the 
dispersion of the Sikh army, and the military occupation of 
Lahore, preceded by a series of the most triumphant successes 
ever recorded in the military history of India. The British 
government, trusting to the faith of treaties, and to the long 
subsisting friendship between the two states, had limited mil- 
itary preparations to the defence of its own frontier. Compelled 
suddenly to assume the offensive by the unprovoked invasion 
of its territories, the British army under the command of its 
distinguished leader has in sixty days defeated the Sikhs in 
four general actions, has captured 220 pieces of field-artillery; 
and is now at the capital, dictating to the Lahore durbar the 
terms of a treaty, the conditions of which will tend to secure 
the British provinces from the repetition of a similar outrage.” 
On the following day at a public durbar, attended by the 
maharaja with his principal officers and a numerous suite, the 
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new treaty was signed and ratified. Of its sixteen articles, the I 

most important were those which confiscated all the Sikh 
territories on the left bank of the Sutlej, and also the whole of 
the fertile tract on the. right bank, situated between the Sutlej 
and Beas, and known by 'the^name of the Jalindar Doab; 
stipulated for an indemnity of a crore and a half of rupees 1 

(£1,500,000), the Half oi^ fifty lacs to be paid immediately, and j 

the crore to be discharged by ceding as an equivalent for it I 

“all the hill country between the Beas and the Indus, including I 

Kashmir and Hazareh;” and while providing for the immediate 
disbandment of the mutinous troops, limited the Lahore army 
in future to twenty-five battalions of infantry, of 800 bayonets 
each, with 12,000 cavalry. 

By the 12th and 13th article, Ghulab Singh was to be 
recognized “as an independent sovereign over the territories 
which the British may make over to him,” and “all disputes 
between Ghulab Singh and the Lahore government were to 
be referred to the British.” These articles rendered it necessary 
to enter into a treaty with Ghulab Singh himself. It was con- 
cluded at Amritsar on the 16th of March, 1846, and consisted 
of ten articles, of which the most important were the 1st and 
3rd, by which the British government transferred to him and 
the heirs male of his body, in independent possession, “all the 
hilly or mountainous country with its dependencies situated to 1 

the eastward of the river Indus, and westward of the river P 

Ravi, including Chamba, and excluding Lahaul, being part of | 

the territory ceded to the British government by the Lahore I 

state;” and he in consideration of this transfer agreed to pay 
’ to the British government “seventy-five lacs of rupees, fifty 
lacs to be paid on the ratification of this treaty, and twenty-five 
lacs on or before the 1st of October of the current year, a.d. 

1846.” The Lahore durbar, aware that the troops had hitherto 
been their masters, were afraid of the consequences of disband- 
ing them, and petitioned the governor-general to leave a body | 

of British troops in their capital. He consented, though not ‘ 

without some degree of hesitation, and a supplementary treaty 
was in consequence concluded on the 11th of March. It con- | 

sisted of eight articles, of which only the first three deserve ] 

notice. By these it was agreed that the British government “shall 1 
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leave at Lahore, till the dose of the current year, a.d. 1846, such 
force as shall seem to the governor -general adequate for the 
purpose of protecting the person of the maharaja and the 
inhabitants of the city of Lahore during the reorganization of 
the Sikh army;* 5 and that the force thus left “shall be placed 
in full possession of the fort and city of Lahore, and that the 
Lahore troops shall be removed from within the city.” The 
Lahore government further engaged to pay all the extra expen- 
ses . incurred by this arrangement, and “to apply itself imme- 
diately and earnestly to the reorganization of its army according 
to the prescribed condition.” 

The engrossing importance of the Sikh war has for the time 
withdrawn our attention from Sind, where Charles Napier was 
still displaying consummate skill both as an administrator and a 
warrior. The recall of Lord Elienborough, who had treated 
him with the utmost confidence, and with whose policy he 
had openly identified himself, made him doubtful whether he 
ought not at once to resign a position from which the known 
disapproval of some of his measures by the court of directors 
made it probable that he would sooner or later be driven; but 
he manfully and wisely resolved, though suffering severely from 
the climate, to remain at his post, and not .willingly quit Sind 
till he could truly say that his conquest of it was complete. As 
yet this could not be said, since among the Kutchi Hills, to 
the north of Shikarpur, there were several hill tribes capable 
of mustering many thousands of marauders, and ever and anon 
carrying devastation within the frontiers of Sind. Among these 
the Amir Sher Muhammed after his defeat had sought an 
asylum, and it was therefore not impossible that while indulg- 
ing their pillaging habits they might become the nucleus of a 
political confederacy, designed once more to revolutionize Sind, 
and again subject it to the tyranny of the Amirs. Influenced 
at once by a desire to protect the peaceful inhabitants of his 
government from their half-savage invaders, and defeat the 
designs of those who fomented these frontier disturbances for 
political purposes, Sir Charles Napier drew up the plan of a 
Hill Campaign. The difficulties were of no ordinary kind, but 
he was the very man to surmount them, and mingled so much 
prudence with his daring that his plan was approved success- 
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ively by Lord EUenborough and Sir Henry Hardin ge. When 
preparing for this expedition, which he deemed of sufficient 
importance to demand his personal presence, he proceeded to 
Sakkar, and was there delayed for some time by an endemic 
which made fearful ravages among the troops, and more 
especially among the 78th Highlanders, who had been recently 
brought up from Karachi, and were not at all inured to the 
climate. So great was the mortality that on the 19th December, 
1844, he wrote as follows: — “I have lost the 78th. That beauti- 
ful regiment arrived herein high health, and every other part 
of Sind was healthy; but the first week in November they began 
to grow sickly, and here they are bodily in hospital, about 200 
dead, men, women, and children. I am sending them away as 
fast as I can to Hyderabad. As to any movement against. the 
hill tribes at this moment, I have no men. This place is just 
a depot of fever — not a man has escaped.” After a time spent 
in repairing the loss thus sustained by a visitation which no 
human sagacity could have foreseen or prevented, the final 
arrangements were completed. 

Kutch Gandava, situated to the north-west of Sind, and 
belonging to the Khan of Khelat, is connected with the lower 
Indus by a range of singularly rugged rocks called the Kutchi 
Hills, stretching nearly due west from the river towards the 
Bolan Pass. These hills were inhabited by numerous fierce 
predatory tribes, under the names of Mazaris, Bhugtis, Jack- 
ranis, Dumkis, Kujjucks, &ci, who could bring about 18,000 
warriors into the field, besides their armed servants, and made 
it their boast “that for 600 years no king had ever got beyond 
the first defiles in their land, though some had tried with 
100,000 men.” This immunity they owed chiefly to the rugged 
precipices which rendered their country impassable, and the 
surrounding deserts which rendered it almost inaccessible. To 
the south, by which it wa|s now to be approached, lay the 
desert of Khusmore, stretching between the Hala Mountains 
and the Indus in a north-east direction, with a breadth of about, 
eighty miles. To an ordinary army, owing to the want of water 
or the erection of hill-forts wherever its few springs occurred, 
the passage of this desert presented the most formidable diffi- 
culties; but against these Sir Charles Napier had in some 
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measure provided, by the formation of a fighting camel corps, 
on the. model of the dromedary corps employed by the first 
Napoleon in Egypt. In this corps, intrusted to the command 
of Lieutenant Fitzgerald, each camel carried two men, the one 
armed with carbine and sword, the other with a musquetoon 
and bayonet. One man guided the animal and fought from its 
back, the other acted as an infantry soldier, because the robbers 
were accustomed to fire from the fissures and holes in the plains, 
where neither sword nor lance could reach them. If assailed 
by superior numbers the camels were to kneel in a ring, with 
their heads inwards, and pinned down so as to furnish a bub 
wark for the men. The camels, moreover, carried the men’s 
cooking utensils and packs, “and thus,” says Sir William 
Napier, from whose Administration of Sind this account is taken, 
“a body of soldiers capable of acting as infantry when required, 
having no tents, commissariat, or baggage to embarrass them, 
could make marches of sixty miles in twenty-four hours, even 
with the bad camels at this time furnished by Sind, but of 
eighty or even ninety miles with finer animals.” 

Besides being favoured by the difficulties of their country, 
the hill-men were by no means contemptible as warriors. 
“Every man,” says Sir Charles Napier, “has his weapon ready, 
and every man is expert in the use of it. They cannot go through 
the manual and platoon like her majesty’s guards, but they 
shoot with unerring aim; they occupy a position well, strengthen 
it artificially with ingenuity, and their rush on a foe with sword 
and shield is very determined. They ctouch as they run, cover 
themselves admirably with their protruded shields, thrust them 
in their adversaries’ faces, and with a sword like a razor give 
a cut that goes through everything.” The most noted of their 
chiefs, Beja Khan, had long been a terror to the frontier 
districts of Sind by the number and success of his marauding 
expeditions, and had recently added greatly to his renown 
among his countrymen by the repulse of an injudicious attempt 
to surprise him in his fort of Pulaji, situated near the western 
extremity of the Kutchi Hills. Fitzgerald of the camel corps, 
who had once resided at Pulaji, believed that his knowledge 
of the place would enable him to take Beja in his bed. With 
this view a detachment, consisting of 500 horsemen under 
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Captain Tait, and 200 of the camel corps under Lieutenant 
Fitzgerald, was sent to make a forced march across the desert. 
The result was that they lost their way, and on arriving at 
eight in the morning exhausted with fatigue, found Beja, who 
had been fully apprised of their design, prepared to receive 
them with a garrison of several hundred matchlock-men. The 
surprise proved a complete failure, and after some loss a retreat 
became necessary, which must have terminated in disaster had 
not water been found at an abandoned post which had been 
fortunately overlooked by the enemy when filling up the other 
wells. 

Shortly after this repulse the spies returned with intelligence 
that the tribes, elated by Beja’s victory, were assembling in 
great numbers around Pulaji, and were talking of bringing back 
Sher Muhammed into Sind. About the same time the Jackranis 
and Dumkis made a successful incursion; and, as if to complete 
the list of misfortunes, a mutinous spirit was manifested by the 
native troops at Shikarpur. When ordered to proceed from the 
north-west provinces to Upper Sind, they had insisted on 
higher allowances, on the ground that Sind was no part of 
India, and that they would therefore when there be on foreign 
service. Accordingly, some time after reaching Shikarpur, 
when the lower pay was offered, the 64th native infantry refus- 
ed it, alleging, and as it turned out truiy, that Colonel Mosley, 
their commanding officer, had promised them the higher rate. 
The danger was that the other Bengal regiments at Shikarpur 
would follow the same course, but this was happily prevented 
by the decisive measures of Brigadier Hunter, who, on finding 
personal remonstrances vain, and being even assailed by mis- 
siles, brought out the whole garrison of Sakkar, to which 
place the mutinous regiment had been moved by his orders, 
seized thirty or forty of the mutineers, and having disarmed the 
rest, compelled them to cross to the left bank of the Indus. 

The alarms produced by the mutiny, and the: renewed 
ravages of the Kutchi Hill tribes, made it most desirable that 
the campaign should no longer be delayed; and accordingly, 
op the 1 3th of January, 1845, it was opened by an advanced 
guard of cavalry and guns, which marched under the general 
himself from Sakkar to Shikarpur, and on the 1 5th arrived at 
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Khanga?\ Jacob, who had started with the left wing from Lark- 
ana, arrived on the same day at Rojan. The left wing and cen- 
tre then proceeded northwards in parallel lines, at the average 
distance of about twenty miles from each other, the former to 
Shapur, where Beja Khan was reported to be in force, and the 
latter to Uch. On the 18th the general arrived in the vicinity 
of Uch, and was relieved from some anxiety which he had felt 
on account of a detachment which had preceded him, by 
learning that Captain Salter, who commanded it, had cn the 
previous night defeated 700 hill-men, led by the Jackrani chief, 
Dayra Khan. Intelligence equally gratifying \vas at the same 
time received from Captain Jacob, who had surprised and 
totally defeated a body of hill-men under Khan Beja’s son. 
Walli Chandia, a friendly chief, had also been successful at 
Pulaji; and thus at the very outset Beja Khan and his confed- 
erates had sustained a triple defeat, under the terror of which 
they at once abandoned the western and took refuge among 
the eastern hills. This movement necessitated a corresponding 
change in the plan of the campaign. Salter remained at Uch; 
Jacob was detached to Pulaji and Lheri, to co-operate with 
Walli Chandia in overawing Lhe Khelat tribes; and the infantry, 
the artillery, and all the supplies were directed upon Shapur, 
where a magazine for fourteen days’ consumption was formed. 
In this position the army occupied two sides of a square, the 
one menacing the passes from the desert on the south, and the 
other commanding the western mouths of the long parallel 
valleys which run eastward toward the Indus. The real pursuit 
of Beja how commenced, and proved one of the most remark- 
able that was ever undertaken and successfully performed by 
disciplined troops. It had usually been taken for granted that 
such troops would have no chance in warring with hilhmen 
among the rugged precipices and narrow ravines of their 
native hills, but it was now shown that under a skilful and 
energetic leader their superiority there was almost as decided 
as in the plains. It is impossible, however, to make the details 
intelligible without occupying far more space than their relative 
importance would justify, and it must therefore suffice to 
mention that Beja and his confederates, hemmed in on all sides 
and threatened with starvation, had no alternative but un- 
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conditional surrender. This event, which took place on the 9th 
of March, ended the war. 

During the year 1847, though the intrigues of the rani at 
Lahore for the purpose of dethroning the council of regency 
rendered it necessary to remove her to a distance from the 
capital, the general tranquillity of India was not disturbed, 
and the governor-general was permitted to give his almost 
undivided attention to internal improvements. Among the acts 
of his government none did him higher honour, or was in its 
effects, direct and indirect, more beneficial, than that by which 
he prohibited the Christian part of the population from labour- 
ing on Sunday. Education also received new encouragement, 
and the natives were made to feel that nothing but the want of 
qualifications, which it would be their own fault if they did not 
acquire, could henceforth exclude them from employment in 
the public service. The finances, previously deranged by the 
enormous sums which had been wasted in Afghanistan, and 
not improved by the military tastes and expensive shows of his 
predecessor, were again brought into order; while in the 
erection of public works, and particularly in the liberal patron- 
age bestowed on railway companies, a solid foundation was 
laid for general prosperity, and as its consequence a 
permanent increase of revenue. Through undue partialities, 
capriciously if not tyrannically indulged, jealousies and heart- 
burnings had been introduced into every branch of the public 
service. He threw oil upon the troubled waters, and merited 
the honourable title of Peace-maker. The termination of such 
an administration was indeed a calamity, and we cannot 
wonder at the general regret which was felt when, at the 
of little more than three years from the date of his 
upon office, he announced his intention to resign. It only 
remains to add that his services, as well as those of his gallant 
colleagues in the Punjab war, were duly acknowledged at 
home. The governor-general became Viscount Hardinge, the 
commander-in-chief Lord Gough, and the victor of Aliwal a 
baronet* These honours were doubtless well earned, but there 
was another whose merits were as great as theirs, and it would 
be difficult to give any satisfactory answer to the question, Why 
was not Sir Charles Napier also rewarded with a peerage? 
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JN the end of 1847, when Viscount Hardinge quitted India, 
and the Earl of £>alhousie arrived to assume the reins of 
government, the Punjab seemed to be settling down into a state 
of tranquillity. It was, however, only the lull before the storm, 
which at length suddenly broke out in the south-west, in the 
province of Multan. Here Sawan Mai, a chief of great ability, 
had been succeeded as diwan, in 1844, by his son Mulraj, who, 
o lowing out the ambitious designs of his father, aspired almost 
openly at independence. His succession had been confirmed 
at Lahore, on the understanding that he would pay into the 
treasury a slump sum of thirty lac's of rupees. Taking advant- 
age of the confusion which prevailed, he not only failed to pay 
this sum, but withheld the regular revenue, 'It was in consequ- 
ence resolved to call him to account, and Lai Singh, the prime- 
minister, despatched a body of troops for this purpose. Mulraj 
resisted, and an- encounter took place, in which the Lahore 
troops were defeated. Ultimately, through British mediation, 
an arrangement was made, by which Mulraj allowed the with- 
drawal of a considerable tract of territory previously included 
in his government, paid a large sum in name of arrears, and 
bacame bound for an amount of revenue, which though 
derived from a diminished territory, exceeded that which had 
been previously paid for the whole. This latter obligation was 
restricted to the three years commencing with the autumn crop 
of 1847, and was in fact equivalent to an obligation on the part 
of Mulraj to farm the revenue for that period. Soon after 
Undertaking the obligation he repented of it, and in November, 
1847, during a visit to Lahore, expressed to Mr. John Lawrence, 
who had succeeded his brother Henry as resident, his desire to 
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resign the charge of the Multan province. He was advised to 
reconsider the matter, but took his own way, and sent in a 
formal resignation to the durbar. This the resident would not 
allow them to accept, as it was accompanied with conditions 
which were deemed inadmissible. A few days later Mulraj again 
tendered his resignation to the resident, giving as his reasons — 
1st, That the new custom arrangements of the Punjab inter- 
fered seriously with his revenue; and 2nd, That his power of 
coercing the people had become insufficient, in consequence of the 
right of appeal to Lahore, which had been recently conferred 
upon them. The latter was the principal reason, for under this 
right of appeal his exactions, which had before been unlimited, 
were restrained; and he even offered to withdraw his resignation, 
on a promise that in future no complaints from Multan would 
be received. This being of course refused, he declared his 
determination to resign, and asked only two things, the one 
a guarantee that, on his resignation, a jaghir would be given to 
him, and the other that his resignation should in the meantime 
be a secret. Mr. Lawrence could not guarantee the jaghir , 
though he gave him to understand that it would be favourably 
considered; the promise of secrecy he gave in a written docu- 
ment, which, however, contained the reservation that he should 
inform his own government and his political subordinates. 

On the 6th of March, 1848, Sir Frederick Currie arrived at 
Lahore to assume the pffice of resident. Before his arrival, Mr. 
Lawrence had written to Mulraj, telling him that if he repent- 
ed his resignation he had now an opportunity of withdrawing 
it. His reply was that he had not changed his mind. The new 
resident having at once taken up the question of resignation, 
proposed to consult the durbar respecting it. Mr. Lawrence 
objected because of the promise of secrecy he had given, but 
the objection was overruled, and Sir Frederick, after Mulraj 
had repeated his wish to t resign, laid the matter before the 
council of regency. The resignation was in consequence ac- 
cepted, and Khan Singh, the newly appointed diwan, set out 
for Multan. He was accompanied by two British officers — Mr. 
P. A. Vans Agnew of the civil service, and Lieutenant W. A. 
Anderson of the 1st Bombay fusiliers. Chiefly as an escort, but 
partly also to supply the place of a .portion of the Multan 
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troops, which were to come to Lahore, Mr- Agnew had with 
him the Gurkha regiment, above 600 strong, 500 to 600 
cavalry, regular and irregular, and a troop of horse-artillery. 
These troops marched by land, while the British officers 
proceeded by water. In this way the officers and the troops 
met for the first time on the 18th of April, ait the Idgah, a 
spacious Muhammedan building within cannon-shot of the 
north face of Multan fort. In the course of the 18th Mulraj 
paid two visits to the Idgah, and arranged that the fort should 
be given up to the new diwan. Accordingly on the following 
morning. Sirdar Khan Singh, and the' two British officers 
accompanied Mulraj into the fort, received the keys, put two 
of the Gurkha companies in possession, placed their own sent- 
ries, and after endeavouring to allay the manifest discontent of 
the garrison at the change by promises of service, prepared to 
return. They had passed the gate and entered on the bridge 
over the ditch, when one of two of Muiraj’s soldiers, who were 
standing on it, rushed at Mr. Agnew, knocked him off his 
horse with his spear, and then inflicted two severe wounds with 
his sword. Before he could complete the murder the assassin 
was tumbled into the ditch by a trooper of the escort. Mulraj, 
instead of interfering, forced his horse through the crowd, and 
rode off to his residence of Am Khas, situated outside the fort. 
Lieutenant Anderson, who had as yet escaped, was afterwards 
attacked by some of Muiraj’s personal attendants, who wound- 
ed him so severely that he was left for dead, till some of the 
Gurkhas found him, and carried him on a litter to the Idgah. 
Thither, too, Mr. Agnew had been brought by the assistance 
of Khan Singh, and of Rang Ram, Muiraj’s brother-in-law, 
particularly the latter, who placed him on his own elephant, 
and hurried off with him to the camp, rudelv binding up his 
wounds as they rode along. Mr. Agnew was able to report these 
occurrences to the resident, and also to write off for immediate 
assistance to Lieutenant Edwardes, who was employed with a 
small force in settling the country and collecting the revenue 
in the vicinity of Leia. He also addressed a letter to Mulraj, 
Calling upon him to prove his own innocence, by seizing the 
guilty parties and coming in person to the Idgah. In his answer 
Mulraj denied his ability to do either. ** All the garrison, Hindu 
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and Muhammedan, were,’’ he said, “in rebellion, and the 
British officers had better see to their own safety. 55 At this very 
time he was presiding over a council of his chiefs, while the 
garrison, composed indiscriminately of Afghans, Hindus, and 
Sikhs, were taking the oath of allegiance to him in the forms 
prescribed by their different religions. 

Whatever may have been Mulraj’s original intentions, he 
now in open rebellion. On the evening of the 19th, the 
of the carriage cattle belonging to the escort were 
Escape being thus precluded, nothing remained but to put the 
Idgah as far as possible into a state of defence. With this view 
all the soldiers and camp followers were Called within the. walls, 
and six guns, which had been brought from Lahore, were 
placed in battery. The case was almost desperate, but there was 
still a hope that if the place could be maintained for three or 
four days succour might arrhe. Unfortunately the worst was 
not yet known. When on the morning of the 20th the guns of the 
fort opened on the Idgah, the six guns stationed there replied 
with only a single round, and then ceased. The Lahore 
lerymen had refused to act, and the efforts to seduce the 
from their fidelity were so successful, that when evening 
ed the whole had deserted except Khan Singh, eight or 
troopers, and the munshis and domestic servants of the British 
officers. All idea of resistance was now abandoned, and a 
sage was sent to Mulraj to treat for surrender. The utmost 
could be obtained from him was that the officers should quit 
the country, and the attack upon them should cease. It would 
seem that even before these terms could be communicated to 
the inmates of the Idgah, the soldiers and mob had 
decision into their own hands, and were not to be satisfied 
without blood. Rushing in with horrible shouts, they 
Khan Singh prisoner, and barbarously murdered the two 
British officers. This atrocious crime Mulraj made his own by 
conferring rewards on those who had taken the lead 
perpetrating it. 

The resident at Lahore receiving intelligence of the attack 
on the British officers only two days after it occurred, and under 
the impression that the mutiny had no ramifications, and was in 
all probability not countenanced by Mulraj, immediately “putin 


motion upon Multan, from different points, seven battalions of 
infantry, two of regular cavalry, three troops and batteries of 
artillery, and 1,200 irregular horse.* 9 On the 23rd, when the 
full extent of the revolt was better understood, he saw that 
the above Sikh force would be altogether inadequate, not 
merely from the smallness of its numbers, but a more alarming 
cause— its doubtful fidelity. 

To meet the emergency Sir Frederick Currie at first determined 
on moving the British moveable column from Lahore upon 
Multan. Immediately afterwards, on learning the barbarous 
murder of the two British officers, and the treachery of their 
native escort, he abandoned this determination, because he 
suspected that the other troops of the durbar might act a 
similar part, and that any British force sent for support and 
succour would find supposed friends as well as foes united 
against it. “I could not,” he wrote, “consent under any circum- 
stances to send a British force on such an expedition, whatever 
may be the result and consequences of the state of things which 
will follow to the continuance of the Sikh government.” Not- 
withstanding this decided language, a declaration by the Sikh 
rulers of their inability without British aid to coerce Mulraj, 
and bring the. perpetrators of the outrage to justice, sufficed to 
bring the resident back to his original intention, and he accord- 
ingly addressed a letter to Lord Gough, the commander-in-chief, 
then at Simla, in which he said:— “In a political point of view, 
I am satisfied that it is of the utmost importance to the interests 
of British India that a force should move upon Multan, cap- 
able of reducing the fort and occupying the city, irrespective 
of the aid of the durbar troops, and, ihdeed, in the face of any 
opposition which those in that quarter might present in aid of 
the enemy. It is for your lordship to determine, in a military 
point of view, the possibility of such operations at this season 
of the year.” The resident was evidently inclined to think them 
possible, but Lord Gough at once decided otherwise. “There 
can be no doubt that operations against Multan, at the present 
advanced period of the year, would be uncertain if not 
altogether impracticable; while a delay in attaining the object 
would entail a fearful loss of life to the troops engaged, most 
injurious in its moral effects, and highly detrimental to those 
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future operations which must, I apprehend, be undertaken.’" 
The governor-general in council concurred in this opinion, and 
the proposed campaign was accordingly delayed. Meanwhile, 
however, military operations were actively carried on in an- 
other quarter. 

Lieutenant Edwardes, who was at Dera Fateh Khan, on the 
left bank of the Indus, on the evening of the 22nd April, when 
he received Mr. Agnew’s note calling for assistance, instantly 
mustered his force, amounting in all to twelve infantry companies, 
and about 350 sowars, with two guns and twenty zumburucks, 
and prepared to cross the river at the ferry of Leia, intending to 
hurry on to Multan, a distance of ninety miles. At the same 
time he wrote to Lieutenant Taylor, who was with General 
Van Gortlandt, an officer in the Sikh service, in Bunnu, for a 
regiment of infantry and four guns. Having crossed on the 24th, 
he moved on to Leia and took peaceful possession of it, Mulraj’s 
governor retiring as he advanced. He had resolved to entrench 
himself at Leia, and await the approach of Mulraj, who was said 
to have crossed the Ghenab for the purpose of opposing his fur- 
ther progress, when an important document fell into his hands. 
It was an address from the Sikh deserters in Multan to the Sikh 
regiment under his command, calling upon them to imitate 
their example. On receiving this document and learning that 
before it reached him it had probably been seen by every man in 
the regiment, the confidence of Lieutenant Edwardes in his Sikh 
soldiers was gone. He resolved, therefore, to delay advancing, 
and wait the arrival of General Gortlandt with reinforcements, 
while he also increased his own force by recruiting among 
the Afghans, who had no feelings in common with the Sikhs. 
He was thus employed when he received intelligence that 
Mulraj had actually crossed the Ghenab with about 5,000 men, 
and eight heavy guns, and would reach Leia by the 1st of May. 
Doubting the fidelity of two- thirds of his men, Lieutenant 
Edwardes deemed it prudent to avoid the encounter, and recross 
the Indus with the view of halting under cover of the fort of 
Girang. Here he was joined on the 4th of May by General 
Gortlandt, with Subdan Khan’s infantry regiment of Muham- 
medans, and six horse-artillery guns. 

By the 19th of May a British force assembled, mustering in 
all about 4,000 men who were believed to be faithful, and about 


800 Sikhs who were known to be disaffected. The artillery 
consisted of ten guns and twenty-nine zumburucks. This force 
was far outnumbered by that of the "enemy, but a strong diver- 
sion had already been or was about to be made by the Nawab 
of Bhawalpur, who with his usual fidelity was advancing to 
cross the Sutlej and threaten Multan. So strong did Lieutenant 
Edwardes now feel, that on the 20th of May, he wrote to the 
resident, “I am prepared to undertake the blockade of that 
rebel (Mulraj) in Multan for the rest of the hot season and 
rains, if you should honour me with that commission, and order 
Bhawal Khan to assist me.” For the present, however, the 
main object was the capture of Dera Ghazi Khan, and this was 
happily effected in a mode as gratifying ’ as unexpected. The 
country around Dera Ghazi Khan had been given by Mulraj 
to a native of the name of Jalal Khan. Khowra Khan, a power- 
ful chief, who was his bitter enemy, immediately made his 
submission to the British, and sent his son Ghulam Hyder Khan 
with a contingent. This youth, who was accompanying General 
Cortlandt, volunteered on the 20th to go on in advance, raise his 
father’s clan, and without any other assistance drive Lunga 
Mai across the Indus. The general, without attaching much 
importance to the offer, accepted of it. Ghulam Hyder Khan 
was as good as his word, and having with his father’s consent 
raised the clan, prepared for the encounter. Lunga Mai, Chetan 
Mai, and Jalal Khan, at the head of the Lughari tribe, did 
not decline the challenge, and a bloody and obstinate conflict 
ensued. It commenced with a night attack on the 20th by 
Ghulam Hyder Khan, but remained undecided till the follow- 
ing morning, when his clan attacked their enemies sword in 
hand and gained a complete victory, killing Chetan Mai and 
making Lunga Mai prisoner. Some of the fugitives who had 
taken refuge in the fort capitulated, on condition of being 
permitted to cross the river, and the whole place was yielded up 
without further opposition. 

After the defeat at Dera Ghazi Khan, the division of Mulraj’s 
force which had been higher up the Indus moved down 
towards that place, and took up a position on the left bank 
opposite to it at the village of Koreyshi. Their object had been 
to seize a fleet of boats which had been collected by Lunga 
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Mai, and thus obtain means of effecting the passage. In this 
they were disappointed, and the two armies remained opposite 
to each other with the broad river rolling between them. This 
. state of inaction was interrupted by the movements of Bhawal 
Khan, who in the beginning of June crossed the Sutlej, with 
the design of moving on Sujabad, which is only twenty-five 
miles south by west from Multan. The effect was to draw off 
the enemy from Koreyshi, and leave the passage of the 
open to the British force, which had no lack of means, in 
consequence of having secured the fleet of boats above men- 
tioned. The main obstacle was a peremptory order of the 
resident not to quit the right bank, but this was removed at 
the earnest request of Bhawal Khan, who was now anxious for 
support. The Indus was accordingly crossed without delay, 
and the whole force proceeded south-east to Khangar on the 
right bank of the Chenab or Jhelum, the river after their 
junction being designated indiscriminately by either name. 
Meanwhile the Multan force had been concentrated, and was 
advancing on Sujabad, with positive orders' from Mulraj 
to fight Bhawal Khan before the British could come to his aid. 

The relative strength and position of the three armies are 
thus described by Lieutenant Edwardes, in his work entitled 
A Tear in the Punjab (vol. ii. pp. 376-77): — -“The rebel 
of from 8,000 to 10,000 horse and foot, and ten guns, 
manded by Mulraj’s brother-in-law Rang Ram, and the 
Daudpotra (Bhawalpur) army of about '8,000 horse and foot, 
eleven guns and thirty zumburucks, commanded by Fateh 
Muhammed Khan Ghori, were on the left bank of the Ghenab; 
and my force, consisting of two divisions (one of faithful 
regulars, foot and artillery of the Sikh service, about 1,500 
men and ten guns, under General Gortlandt, and another of 
about 5,000 irregulars, horse and foot, and thirty zumburucks 
under my own personal command), was on the right bank. 
Rang Ram’s camp was pitched across the highroad to Multan, 
three miles south of Sujabad; Fateh Muhammed’s at Goweyn, 
fifteen miles farther south; and mine at Gaggianwalla Ferry, 
about twelve miles south of Khangar. The three formed a 
triangle, in which the Daudpotras were nearer to me than to 
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the enemy, but nearer to the enemy than I was; while a river 
about three miles wide divided the allies.” Rang Ram’s plan 
should have been to attack the Bhawalpur army with the least 
possible delay, for though the numbers were nearly equal, his • 
troops were far better disciplined, and could hardly have failed 
to give him' the victory. Instead of availing himself of this 
opportunity, he lost it by waiting till the evening, and then 
moving eight miles lower down the Chenab, to the village of 
Bukri, within an easy march of Kineyri, where he knew that 
the British force must cross. His object was to seize this ferry, 
and having thus prevented the passage, to deal with the Daud- 
potras when left destitute of relief. He was fortunately antici- 
pated by the rapid movements of the allies, the Daudpotras 
having hastened down towards Kineyri, while a strong British 
division, consisting of 3,000 Pathan irregulars under Foujdar 
Khan, had crossed the river and moved forward in the direc- 
tion by which their allies were expected. Scarcely had the 
junction been effected, on the morning of the 18th, when 
Lieutenant Edwardes, who had left General Cortlandt to bring 
over the rest of the force, and was crossing the Chenab, was 
startled by a cannonade, which announced that the conflict had 
commenced. Rang R.am hurrying on from Bukri before dawn 
to seize the ferry, and finding it occupied, took up a strong 
position on the salt-hills of Nunar, and opened his fire. Lieu- 
tenant Edwardes arrived in the very nick of time. The Daud- 
potras had rushed impetuously, forward without waiting for 
an order, and were met by a fire so different from that of their 
own border warfare, that they fell back in confusion on a 
village in their rear. The first salutation that met Lieutenant 
Edwardes on our arrival, was from an European, who stepped 
out and exclaimed:— “Oh, sir, our army is disorganized.” He 
asked for Fateh Muhammed Khan Ghori, and was pointed to 
a large pipal tree, round which a crowd was gathered. “I 
gallbped up,” says Edwardes, “and looking over the shoulders 
of the people, saw a little old man in dirty clothes, and with 
nothing but a skull-cap on his head, sitting under the tree with 
a rosary in his hands, the beads of which he was rapidly tel- 
ling, and muttering in a peevish* helpless manner, Ulkumduiillah! 
Ulhumdulillah /” (God be praised! God be praised!) apparently 
quite abstracted from the scene around him, and utterly 
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unconscious that six-pounders were going through the branches, 
that officers were imploring him for orders, and that 8,000 or 
9,000 rebels were waiting to destroy an army of which he was 
general. He had to be shaken by his people before he could 
comprehend that I had arrived; and as he rose and tottered 
forward, looking vacantly in my face, I saw that excitement 
had completed the imbecility of his years, and that I might 
as well talk to a post.” It only remained for the British officer 
to take the whole arrangements on himself. These were some- 
what difficult. The Bhawalpur artillery was overmatched by 
that of the Multa'nis, and it was impossible again to assume 
the offensive, until their place was supplied by British artillery, 
which had yet to be brought from the opposite bank of the 
river. The difficulty was to avoid defeat during the interval 
which must necessarily elapse. The plan adopted was to conti- 
nue the cannonade with the Daudpotra artillery, imperfect as 
it was, and keep their troops within the jungle, as much under 
cover as possible. With this the Daudpotras were not dissatis- 
fied, but it was not all relished by the British force, composed 
chiefly of Pathans, who, placed on the left and exposed to fire 
which they could not return, were continually starting up and 
demanding to be led against the enemy. In this unsatisfactory 
state six long hours had been spent, when the British guns, six 
in number, arrived, and with them two regiments of regular 
infantry. When the new guns opened, the enemy, who supposed 
that they had silenced all the guns which could be brought 
against them, were taken by surprise, and made a very ineffec- 
tual resistance. After a successful charge by one of the new 
regiments which had arrived, the whole allied force began to 
advance over the contested ground, and the victory was decided. 
The rebel camp, all their ammunition, and eight out of their 
ten guns, were taken. The loss of men was not very serious on 
either side; that of the victors, in killed and wounded, was 
about 300; that of the enemy in killed alone, about 500 left 
on the field, and many more along the whole line of pursuit. 
The fugitives never halted till they reached Multan. 

In consequence of the victory of Kineyri the killedar of 
Sujabad sent in his submission, others followed his example, 
and Lieutenant Edwardes felt so strong, that on the 22nd of 


June he suggested to the resident that the siege of Multan 
should be immediately commenced. “We are enough of us, in 
all conscience,” he said, “and desire nothing better than to 
be honoured with the commission you designed for a British 
army. All we require are a few heavy guns, a mortar-battery, 
as many sappers and miners as you can spare, and Major 
Napier to plan our operations. That brave and able officer 
is, I believe, at Lahore; and the guns and mortars are doubt- 
less ere this at Ferozepore, and only require to be put into 
boats and floated down to Bhawalpur.’’ This was an over- 
sanguine estimate, for not only were ominous desertions 
constantly occurring among the Sikhs, but Mulraj was deter- 
mined not to allow himself to be shut up in his fort without 
risking another general action. It was fought on the 1st of 
July near the village of Suddusam, where Mulraj, commanding 
in person, had taken up a strong and advantageous position 
with his whole force, estimated at about 12,000 men. The allied 
force considerably exceeded this, amounting in all to about 
18,000 men. Of these, however, 4,000, who had arrived in 
camp only three days before, and formed the converging 
• column under Sheikh Imam-ud-Gin, could not be depended on, 
and in fact scarcely took any part in the action. On this occa- 
sion the enemy took the initiative, and about noon advancing 
in line were close at hand before the allies became convinced 
that they had really resolved to risk a battlle. The issue was 
never doubtful, the allies being superior not only in numbers 
but in artillery, theirs amounting to twenty-two pieces, while 
that of the enemy did not exceed ten. The conflict, however, 
was maintained with considerable obstinacy till Mulraj put 
spurs to his horse and fled. His example was immediately 
followed, while the victors continued the pursuit till they were 
almost under the walls of Multan. Thi,s victory, which obliged 
Mulraj to take refuge within his fort, again raised the question 
as to the practicability of immediately laying siege to it. Lieu- 
tenant Edwardes had, as we have seen, offered to undertake 
it, and suggested a plan which he thought would “obviate the 
necessity of a British army taking the field at all.” The resident 
“was disposed to think that the addition of a single British 
brigade with ten guns, and twenty mortars and howitzers, 
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would be sufficient/’ Lord Gough adhered to his former opini- 
on, and the governor-general in council entirely concurred 
with him. The letter conveying this decision to the resident 
was despatched on the 11th of July, but on the 10th of the same 
month, and of course a day before it was written, he had taken 
the decision into his own hands, and directed General Whish, 
commanding the troops in the Punjab’ to “take i mm ediate 
measures for the despatch of a siege-train with its establishment, 
and a competent escort , and force,., for ; the reduction of the 
fort of Multan.” This was certainly a b&ld step, but as the 
danger of abandoning it after it had been publicly announced 
seemed to the governor-general greater than the danger of 
prosecuting it, he informed the resident that since he ha;d 
considered it necessary, in exercise of the powers conferred 
upon him, “to assume this responsibility,” the government 
being anxious to maintain his authority, confirmed the orders 
he had issued, and therefore enjoined him “to proceed with 
vigour to carry out at all hazards the policy which he had 
now resolved upon.” 

The die being thus cast, the necessary preparations were 
made with all possible expedition, and oh the 24th of July 
General Whish started for Multan with a force amounting to 
8,089 men, with thirty-two pieces of siege ordnance, and twelve 
horse-artillery guns. It moved in two columns; the right with 
the general’s headquarters marching from Lahore along the 
left bank of the Ravi, and the left, comnianded by Brigadier 
Salter, marching from Ferozepore along the right bank of the 
Sutlej. The native force previously assembled consisted of 8,415 
cavalry, and 14,327 infantry, with foity-five horse-artillery 
guns, four mortars, and 158 camel-swivels! Of this force, in- 
cluding that of General Cojrtlandt, 7,718 infantry and 4,033 
cavalry were commanded by Lieutenant Edward es, 5,700 
infantry and 1,900 cavalry formed the Bhawalpur army com- 
manded by Lieutenant Lake, and 909 infantry and 3,382 
cavalry formed the Sikh army commanded by Raja Sher Singh. 
To this besieging force of nearly 32,000 men, Mulraj was . not 
able to oppose more than a garrison of 12,000 men, with an 
artillery of fifty-four guns and five mortars. This great disparity 
of numbers was compensated by the strength of the works. 
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Multan, about three miles from the left bank of the Chenab, 
but within reach of its inundations, is surrounded by groves 
of date trees and beautiful gardens. These, however, fail to 
make it a pleasant residence, for its scorching climate is 
proverbial even in India, and with its usual accompani- 
ments is not inaccurately described in the following doggerel 
couplet: — 

“Churchyards, beggars, dust, and heat, 

Are the four best things at Multan you’ll meet.” 

It was a place of great antiquity, and had undergone so many 
vicissitudes that the mound on which it stands is said to be 
composed of the ruins of earlier cities which occupied the same 
site. When the battle of Suddusam was fought in its vicinity 
Multan was only surrounded by an old brick wallj, but 
Mulraj, on seeing that his whole forces were about to be shut 
up within this feeble inclosure, had by un remitted exertion 
lined it with an enormous rampart of mud, and thus converted 
it into a powerful means of defence. It was not so much to it, 
however, that Mulraj trusted, as to the citadel, which had long 
been renowned in Indian warfare, had stood many sieges, and 
was now stronger than ever, in consequence of the sums which 
Mulraj’s father lavished upon it, when, with the view of 
asserting his independence, he withheld the revenue due to 
Lahore, and employed it in strengthening the citadel so as to 
make it, as he thought, impregnable. It had in consequence 
become one of the strongest and most regular of the Indian 
fortresses constructed by native engineers. Beyond its deep and 
wide ditch faced with masonry rose a rampart, externally forty 
feet in height, and surmounted by thirty towers. Within, every- 
v thing had been done for its security, and its magazines were 
stored with all the materials requisite to enable it to stand a 
lengthened siege. 4 

On the 4th of September, as soon as the siege train arrived, 
General Whish issued a proclamation addressed “to the inha- 
bitants and garrison” of Multan, inviting them “to an un- 
conditional surrender within twenty-four hours after the 
firing of a royal salute at sunrise tomorrow, in honour of her 
most gracious majesty the Queen of Great Britain* and her 
ally, his highness Maharaja Dhulip Singh.” In the event of 
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non-compliance he would “commence hostilities on a scale 
that must insure early destruction to the rebel traitor and his 
adherents, who having begun their resistance to lawful author- 
ity with a most cowardly act of treachery and murder, seek 
to uphold their unrighteous cause by an appeal to religion, 
which every one must know to be sheer hypocrisy.” The only 
notice taken of this proclamation was a shot from the citadel, 
which “pitched into the earth just behind General Whish and 
his staff from a distance much exceeding two miles.” Mulraj, 
after making proposals for surrender, had recently received 
new confidence. At the very time when he was compelled to 
shut himself up in his capital, the general disaffection of the 
Sikhs became more manifest than ever, so that the resident, 
who in the beginning of July had been sanguine enough to 
expect “that the rebel Mulraj will either destroy himself or be 
destroyed by his troops before the next mail goes out,” was ob- 
liged to confess on the last day of the same month, that “plans 
were forming, combinations were being made, and various inter- 
ests were being enlisted, with a view to a grand struggle for our 
expulsion from the Punjab and all the territories west of Delhi.” 
Sher Singh, though he had been ordered to halt at Tolumba, 
had continued to advance on Multan. Various suspicious move- 
ments had taken place in other quarters, and a formidable out- 
break headed by Chhattar Singh had broken out in the Hazareh 
country, in the north-west of the Punjab. This outbreak derived 
additional importance from the fact that Chhattar Singh was the 
father of Sher Singh, who, though now encamped with his 
troops before Multan as part of the besieging force, must have 
previously been made acquainted with his father’s designs, and 
in all probability given his j sanction to them. 

The siege of Multan was opened at daylight of the 7th of 
September, The first parallel commenced at the unusual dist- 
ance of 1 ,600 yards, said to have been rendered necessary by the 
nature of the ground. On the night of the 9th an attempt to 
dislodge the enemy from some gardens and houses in front of 
the trenches failed, owing to the darkness and confusion of a 
hastily planned night attack. This repulse so much increased 
hfulraj’s confidence that he began to strengthen the position 
which had been attacked, and thus besiegers and besieged 


continued for two days throwing up works within a few hund- 
red yards of each other. On the 12th the general, having 
determined to clear his front, caused the irregulars to create a 
diversion on the left, while two British columns advanced to 
do the real business of the day. A fierce conflict ensued, during 
which Mulraj’s troops, confident in the strength of their 
entrenchment, and elated by their success on the 9th, fought 
better than they had ever done before. British valour, however, 
prevailed, and the enemy, driven back from his position, left 
500 dead upon the ground. The effect of this success was to 
bring the besiegers about 800. yards nearer, and consequently 
within battering distance of the walls of the city. Its speedy 
capture was now confidently anticipated, but after the troops 
had nearly spent two days in securing the advance which they 
had gained, an event took place which disappointed all these 
expectations. 

Ever since the rebellion of his father in Hazareh, Sher Singh 
had f)een loud in professions of continued loyalty, and did not 
desist till the morning of the 14th September, when his camp 
moved bodily off to Multan, he himself heading the movement, 
and ordering the dharam ka dosa or religious drum to be beaten 
in the name of the Khalsa. On receiving this intelligence the 
general summoned a council of senior officers, who were un- 
animously of opinion that “the siege was no longer practicable.” 
The besieging troops were in consequence immediately with- 
drawn from their advanced position within breaching distance 
of the walls of the town, to a new position at Tibbi, there to 
“await the arrival of such reinforcements as the commander-in- 
chief may think proper to send.” 

When Sher Singh arrived with his troops at Multan, Mulraj, 
though delighted with this accession of strength, was far from feel- 
ing perfect confidence in his new friends, and therefore, instead 
of admitting them into the fort, obliged them to remain under 
its guns, while he took the raja and all his officers to a temple 
outside the city, and made them swear that they had no treach- 
erous design. Even this oath proved insufficient, and after 
serious misunderstandings, Sher Singh volunteered to join his 
father in Hazareh if some pay were advanced to his soldiers. 
Mulraj grasped at the proposal, and on the 9th of October, 
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Sher Singh departed to become the leader of a new Sikh war. 
Before following him, it will be necessary to tell all that remains 
to be told concerning Mulraj and Multan. 

The siege, raised on the 14th of September, was not resum- 
ed till the 17th of December. The interval, however, was not 
one of entire inaction. The British troops were employed, partly 
in practising the erection of field-works and model batteries, and 
partly in preparing materials for siege purposes, so that when 
the time of action arrived, the enormous number of 15,000 
gabions and 12,000 fascines had been provided' Mulraj on his 
part was equally active in strengthening the fortifications 
of the town and suburbs, and raising recruits to supply the place 
of those who had gone off with Sher Singh. Not satisfied, 
however, to remain dependent on his own resources, he looked 
round for allies. In the choice of these he displayed consider- 
able political sagacity, making his first offers to Dost Muhammed 
of Kabul, and the chiefs of Kandahar, whom he tempted with 
the offer of making the Indus their mutual boundary after 
they should, by their united exertions, have expelled the 
Feringhis. 

The plan of siege now adopted was not to take the city as a 
preliminary, but to make a regular attack on the north-east 
angle of the citadel, and occupy only so much of the suburbs 
as were required for actual operations. The portions of suburbs 
thus required were the tomb of Sawan Mai, Mulraj’s father, 
called Wazirabad, and Mulraj’s -own residence of Am Khas, 
and as they were naturally the first objects to which the atten- 
tion of the besiegers was directed, not a day was lost in effecting 
the capture of them. At the same time an attack, which had been 
intended only as a feint, proved so successful that the besiegers 
were brought almost close to the city walls. On the 30th of 
December, a considerable part of the citadel was laid in ruins 
by the explosion of the principal magazine. It was situated 
beneath the dome of the grand mosque, which was supposed to 
be bomb-proof till it was pierced by a shell from one of the 
British mortars. The extent of the catastrophe may be inferred 
from the fact that the magazine contained about 400,000 lbs. 
of gunpowder, and that about 500 of the garrison were killed 
by the explosion. On the 2nd of January, one breach in 
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the city wall was declared practicable, and another sufficient to 
allow of its being attacked as a diversion. The latter breach 
proved to be far more imperfect than had been imagined, for 
the storming party assigned to it, after passing under a heavy 
fire across a deep intervening hollow, “found to their surprise 
the city wall in front about thirty feet in height, unbreached 
and totally impracticable, and were obliged to retire.” The 
other breach, however, as to which there had been no mistake, 
was carried, and with it the city itself. Still the citadel remain- 
ed, and there was every reason to presume that it would not 
be yielded without a desperate struggle, for Mulraj retired into 
it with 3,000 picked men, as soon as he saw that the city was 
lost, and shutting the gates, left the rest of his troops to escape 
as they best could. On the 4th of January, a brigade of the 
Bombay division encamped on the north, and communicating 
with the Bengal division on the east, and the irregulars on the 
west, completed the investment of the fort. When Mulraj saw 
himself thus completely hemmed in, his courage gave way, and he 
made an overture for surrender, by sending a letter to Major 
Edwardes in the following terms: — “Having Sundry representa- 
tions to make before you, I write to say that, with your permis- 
sion, I will send a confidential person of my own to wait on you, 
who will tell you all.” He was referred in answer to General 
Whish, who refused to receive any confidential person, unless he 
were sent simply to state, “My master wishes to come in, and will 
do so at such an hour, and will come out from the fort at such 
a gate, and by such a road.” Not yet prepared for uncondition- 
al surrender, Mulraj allowed .some days to elapse, and then as 
if he had at last made up his mind to it, intimated on the 8th 
of January, that he meant to avail himself of the general’s 
permission to send a messenger. He was accordingly admitted 
on the following morning, but on being asked point blank 
whether he had authority to tender his master’s submission, and 
replying that he had not, was at once dismissed. Thus repulsed 
in his attempts to make terms, Mulraj continued his defence, 
and even on the night of the 12th of January ventured to make 
a sortie on the British trenches. The end was, however, evident- 
ly approaching. On the 14th the British sappers crowned the 
crest of the glacis at the north-east angle of the citadel, with a 
cavalier only fifteen feet from the edge of the ditch, and on the 
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19th two breaches, one on the north and the other on the 
south face, seemed so nearly practicable that the assault was 
fixed for the morning of the 22nd. There could have been no 
doubt as to its success, but this was not put to the proof, as 
Mulraj at the last moment of respite allowed him came out and 
yielded himself a prisoner. The fort was immediately taken 
possession of without opposition. During the siege, which had 
lasted twenty-seven days, the British loss was 210 killed and 
910 wounded. Mulraj was afterwards tried at Lahore, found 
guilty, and sentenced to be hanged, but as his judges had 
recommended hi|p to mercy as “the victim of circumstance,’ * 
the sentence was commuted into banishment beyond seas. 

The insurrection of Ghhattar Singh in Hazareh, after a slight 
check, assumed larger dimensions, and threatened to become 
still more formidable in consequence of the alliance which he 
had formed with the Afghans. On the 24th of October, the 
whole Sikh troops in Peshawar revolted, and Major George 
Lawrence, after endeavouring in vain to recall them to duty, 
was obliged to consult his personal safety by retiring with his 
assistant Lieutenant Bowie to Kohat, situated about thirty-six 
miles to the south. This place belonged to Sultan Muhammed 
Khan, the brother of Dost Muhammed of Kabul. His conduct 
during the Afghan war had proved him to be a mere compound 
of heartlessness and villany; but as the circumstances left no 
room for choice, Major Lawrence, who had previously learned 
that Mrs. Lawrence, whom he had Sent off for Lahore at the 
commencement of the outbreak, had been carried to Kohat 
under the pretext of giving her a more secure asyium, had no 
alternative but to place himself and his assistant also in hh 
power. The result was as might have been anticipated: r 
Muhammed, who had promised under the most solem,. o- us 
to treat them as honoured guests, sold them as prisoners to 
Ghhattar Singh in part payment of a promised grant of the city 
and district of Peshawar. Ghhattar Singh’s insurrection and 
the desertion of Sher Singh having made it impossible to doubt 
that the Sikhs, as a nation, had resolved on another struggle, 
the governor-general set out for the north-west provinces, after 
instructing the commander-in-chief to assemble an army at 
Ferozepore. Lord Gough accordingly took the field, and march- 
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ed towards the Chenab. Sher Singh had taken up his position 
in the vicinity of Ramnagar, situated about a mile and a 
half from its left bank. Here the river in making a bend has 
formed an island, which divides it into two channels-— the one 
on the left bank being, except in the rainy season, little more than 
a dry sandbed or nullah, with a small fordable stream, while 
the main channel on the right bank was of considerable depth 
and width. Though posted chiefly on this bank, the Sikhs also 
occupied the island, and were moreover reported to have both 
troops and guns on the left bank. These Lord Gough resolved 
to dislodge or capture, and therefore ordered Brigadier 
Campbell (now Lord Clyde) with an infantry brigade, accom- 
panied by a cavalry division and three troops of horse-artillery 
under Brigadier Cutetonj-to move out from the camp for this 
purpose. After reaching Ramnagar, from which the enemy 
had retired, they continued their march towards the river. 
From oversight or the impossibility of obtaining accurate infor- 
mation, the difficulty of the ground was not at all understood, 
and the artillery consulting only their courage and not their 
prudence, rushed impetuously forward till they found themsel- 
ves within the range of twenty-eight guns, which opened upon 
them with deadly effect. These guns were placed in three bat- 
teries, two of which on the right bank crossed their fire so as 
completely to command thenullah, while the third, dn the island, 
fired into it point blank. The artillery thus suddenly checked 
in their career, were obliged to retire with the loss of one of 
their guns, which having tumbled over the high bank of the 
nullah along with two ammunition wagons, could not have 
been recovered without a fearful sacrifice of life. Nor was this 
the worst. When the enemy saw the confusion produced by their 
fire, they sent over from 3,000 to 4,000 of their cavalry under 
the cover of their guns. These, from some mistake, it is said, 
of an order given for a different purpose, were charged in the 
most gallant style by Colonel Havelock cf the 14th dragoons 
and by the*5th cavalry, and on their giving way by retreating 
across the nullah, were followed down the bank till ?lose upon 
the batteries. The murderous fire drove them back, but they 
re-formed a second and a third time, and were continuing 
the attack when Brigadier Cureton arrived with orders from 
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Lcrf Gough to retire. He had scarcely uttered the word when 
he fell dead struck by two matchlock-balls. Colonel Havelock 
was also tailed, and Captain Fitzgerald mortally wounded. 

Sher Smgh st,U mamtained his position on the right bank 
of theChenab with a force estimated at about 35,000 men 
and as the unfortunate affair above related had shown how 
dtfficult.t would be to dislodge him by an attack in front, it 

rLrTw T t0 ‘° tUrn his Ieft fl “ k - With this view 

General Sir Joseph Thackwell, who commanded the cavalry 

was sent up the river with a detachment, consisting of three 
troops of cavalry, the horse artillery, and two light field batte- 
ries. He proceeded accordingly to Wazirabad, and there 
having succeeded, on the 2nd of December, in effecting a 
passage, he began his downward march toward the Sikh camp 
He was not allowed to proceed far when he was encountered 
by a large Sikh force, which Sher Singh had detached in the 
hope of overwhelming him. At first Sir Joseph was somewhat 
puzzled how to act, as his instructions were not to attack, but 
to content himself with repelling aggression, unless he found 

the enemy in retreat. He therefore ordered a halt, which the 

Sikhs as usual mistook for fear. Under this mistake they 
commenced a cannonade, at the same time attempting to turn 
the British flanks by numerous bodies of cavalry. On finding 
that their cannonade was not returned their confidence increas- 
ed, and they were advancing as if to certain victory, when the 
British artillery opened a most destructive fire, which silenced 
their cannonade and frustrated all their operations. Meanwhile 
Lord Gough, as soon as helearned that Sir Joseph had crossed, 
opened a heavy cannonade on the enemy’s encampment. 
Sher Singh thus attacked in front, and threatened not only by 
Sir Joseph Thackwell’s detachment, but by a brigade of infantry 
under Brigadier Godby, who had also crossed only six miles 
above Ramnagar, saw that his position was untenable, and 
hastened off on the night of the 3rd towards the Jhelum. As 
the retreat had been made precipitately, and in the utmost 
disorder, it was confidently predicted that the whole Sikh force 

would immediately disperse. This prediction was far too 

sanguine. Sher Singh’s strength was still unbroken, and by 
retreating to the north, where his father was still at the head 
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of a formidable insurrection, he undoubtedly took the most 
effectual means of preparing for a more decisive struggle. His 
troops accordingly, so far from dispersing, rapidly increased 
in numbers, and he was ere long at the head of 40,000 men, 
with sixty-two guns. 

Lord Gough having crossed with the whole of his army to 
the right bank of the Chenab, continued his march northwards 
in the direction which Sher Singh had taken, and on the 12th 
of January, 1849, on arriving at Dingi found the Sikh chief 
with his whole force encamped in its vicinity, with his right 
on the villages of Lukniwalla and Fateh Shakechuck, the main 
body at the village of Lollianwalla, and his left at Rassul on 
the Jhelum. In this position he occupied the southern extre- 
mity of a low range of hills intersected by ravines, and Lord 
Gough believing the ground “to be excessively difficult, and 
ill adapted to the advance of a regular army,” determined to 
move on Rassul with a view to reconnoitre. The subsequent 
operations on the 13th, we must allow Lord Gough himself to 
describe. After mentioning that the day was far advanced, the 
despatch continues thus: — ‘‘The engineer department had been 
ordered to examine the country before us, and the quarter-master- 
general was in the act of taking up ground for the encampment, 
when the enemy advanced some horse-artillery, and opened a 
fire on the skirmishers in front of the village. I immediately 
ordered them to be silenced by a few rounds from our heavy 
guns, which advanced to an open space in front of the village. 
The fire was instantly returned by that of nearly the whole of 
the enemy’s field artillery, thus exposing the position of his 
guns, which the jungle had hitherto concealed. It was now 
evident that the enemy intended to fight, and would probably 
advance his guns so as to reach the encampment during the 
night. I therefore drew up in order of battle; Sir Walter 
Gilbert’s division on the right, flanked by Brigadier Pope’s 
brigade of cavalry, which I strengthened by the 14th light 
dragoons, well aware that the enemy was strong in cavalry 
upon his left. To this were attached three troops of horse- 
artillery under Lieutenant-colonel Grant. The heavy guns were 
in the centre. Brigadier-general Campbell’s division formed the 
left, flanked by Brigadier White’s brigade of cavalry, and three 
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troops of horse- artillery under Lieutenant-colonel Brind. The 
field batteries were with the infantry divisions.” 

Before proceeding to quote further from Lord Gough’s 
despatch, several reflections suggested by the portion already 
given will not be out of place. First, it is clear that his lord- 
ship, if he had any intention of fighting a battle oh the 13th, 
had abandoned it. He thought the day too far advanced, and 
had therefore ordered ground to be taken up for encampment. 
Secondly, it is equally clear that the reconnaissance which had 
been made was understood to be imperfect. This appears both 
from the order given to the engineers to “examine the country,” 
and also from the fact that the actual position of the enemy’s 
field artillery was unknown, till they themselves, at a later 
period of the day, divulged it by opening their fire. These two 
considerations — the advanced hour and imperfect knowledge 
of the ground — seem sufficient to justify the determination to 
defer the battle, and the question naturally arises, On what 
grounds were these considerations afterwards overruled? To 
this question the answer, in so far at least as Lord Gough has 
been pleased to give it, is neither explicit nor satisfactory. “It 
was now evident,” he says, “that the enemy intended to fight.” 
Does it therefore follow that his lordship was bound to allow 
the enemy to choose his own time, and force him to fight at a 
disadvantage? But then it was probable that the enemy “would 
advance his guns so as to reach the encampment during the 
night.” This undoubtedly would have been both annoying and 
insulting, but surely, assuming that there was no means of 
preventing it, the evil would have been far more than com- 
pensated by the advantage of allowing the troops a night’s 
repose after the fatiguing march they had already undergone, 
since this would not only have enabled them to commence the 
conflict with recruited strength, but given them a full day to 
decide it. On these and similar grounds it may be questioned 
whether his lordship gave sufficient reason for his change of 
purpose, when after narrating the enemy’s movements he 
simply adds: — “I therefore drew up in order of battle.” 

The order of battle having been arranged as above, the 
troops were ordered to lie down, while the heavy guns opened 
a powerful and well-directed fire on the enemy’s centre, and 
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the light field batteries opened theirs on the flanks. After an 
hour of this cannonade seemed to have “ sufficiently disabled” 
that of the enemy, the left division-, which had to move over 
the larger extent of ground, began the advance, and was 
shortly afterwards followed by the right division, protected on. 
its flank by Brigadier Pope’s cavalry brigade. The advance of 
both divisions was ultimately successful, though not unattended 
with a very untoward occurrence in each. The two leading 
officers of the right brigade of the left division “waved their 
swords over their heads as they cheered on their gallant 
comrades.” Somehow this act was mistaken for “the signal to 
move in double time.” The consequence is thus described in 
the despatch: “This, unhappy mistake led to the Europeans 
outstripping the native corps, who could not keep pace, and 
arriving completely blown at a belt of thicker jungle, where 
they got into some confusion, and Lieutenant-colonel Brookes, 
leading the 24th, was killed between the .enemy’s guns. At this 
moment a large body of infantry, which supported these guns, 
opened upon .them so destructive a. fire that the brigade was 
forced to retire, having, lost their gallant and lamented leader 
Brigadier Pennycuick, and the three other field officers of the 
24th, and nearly half the regiment, before it gave way; the 
native regiment, when it came up, also suffering severely.” At 
this crisis Brigadier Penny’s brigade, left in reserve, was ordered 
up, but its support proved unnecessary,. for, adds Lord Gough, 
“Brigadier-general Campbell, with that steady coolness and 
military decision for which he is so remarkable, having pushed 
on his left brigade and formed line to his right, carried every- 
thing before him, and soon overthrew that portion of the enemy 
which had obtained a temporary advantage over his right 
brigade.” The untoward occurrence in the right division was 
still more serious, and must like the other be described in the 
words of Lord Gough, who after saying that “the right attack 
of infantry was most praiseworthy and . successful,” and that 
“this division nobly maintained the character of the Indian 
army, taking and spiking the whole of the enemy’s guns in 
their front, and dispersing the Sikhs wherever they were seen,” 
continues thus: — “The right brigade of cavalry, under Brigadier 
Pope, was not,. I regret to say, so successful. Either by some 
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order, or misapprehension of an order, they got into much 
confusion, hampered the fine brigade of horse-artillery, which, 
while getting into action against a body of the enemy’s cavalry 
that was coming down upon them, had their horses separated 
from their guns by the false movements of our cavalry, and 
notwithstanding the heroic conduct of the gunners, four of 
their guns were disabled to an extent which rendered their 
withdrawal at the moment impossible!. The moment ^the artil- 
lery was extricated, and the cavalry re-formed, a few rounds 
put to flight the enemy that had occasioned this confusion.” 
Lord Gough in the above extract speaks only of the impossibil- 
ity of withdrawing the guns “at the moment,” and spared 
himself the mortification of confessing that the enemy carried 
them off as trophies, and along with them five stand of colours. 
It was not indeed a victory to be boasted of, for the Sikhs, 
though they acknowledged their defeat by retiring and allowing 
the British to encamp in advance of the battle-field, were so 
little broken and dispirited that they managed to return in the 
course of the night and carry off unobserved all ’the guns that 
had been Captured from them, except twelve which had been 
previously secured. 

Nothing shows more clearly how indecisive the above battle 
of Chillianwalla had been, than the fact that the enemy, instead 
of being driven across the Jhelum, kept possession of his 
entrenchments, while Lord Gough considered it imprudent 
to attempt to force them. One good reason for this delay was 
that General Whish with his victorious army had started from 
Multan, and might soon be expected at headquarters. His 
actual arrival was indeed most opportune. The Sikhs, pressed 
by the want of provisions, had quitted their entrenchments, 
and made a retrograde movement toward the Chenab by way 
of Gujarat. Their intention is supposed to have been to cross over 
into the Rechna Doab, and after ravaging it advance upon 
Lahore. General Whish, who had now arrived at Wazirabad, 
was able to defeat this intention by guarding the fords above 
and below this town, and also to effect his own junction with 
the commander-in-chief by means of a bridge of boats. The 
British army now amounted to 25,000 men; that of the 
enemy had also gained a great accession of strength, and was 
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estimated at 60,000, of whom 1 ,500 were Afghan horse, under 
Akram Khan, a son of Dost Muhammed, who had obtained 
possession of Peshawar, and openly become a Sikh ally. The 
vast inferiority of the British in point of numbers was com- 
pensated, both by the superior excellence of the troops, and 
by a most powerful artillery, consisting of 100 guns, while the 
Sikhs had only 59. 

On the 21st of February the enemy’s camp nearly encircled 
the town of Gujarat, lying between it and a deep watercourse, 
the dry bed of the Dwarra, which here bending very tortuously, 
passed nearly round two sides of the town, and then diverged to 
a considerable distance in a southerly direction, so as to intersect 
the British camp. The enemy’s position on the right flank and 
centre was greatly strengthened by this nullah, and he had 
skilfully availed himself of it by placing his guns immediately 
behind it, and his infantry in front, under the cover of its banks; 
his left was in like manner covered by a deep though narrow 
stream, which running from the east of the town, turned south 
and fell into the Chenab, in the direction of Wazirabad. The 
interval between the two watercourses was an open space of 
nearly three miles, which presented no natural obstacle to 
military manoeuvres, and was therefore selected by Lord Gough 
as the direction of his principal attack. His plan, and the mode 
in which it was subsequently carried out, are thus detailed in 
his lordship’s despatch: “On the extreme left I placed the 
Bombay column, commanded by the Honourable H. Dundas, 
supported by Brigadier White’s brigade of cavalry, and the 
Sind horse, under Sir Joseph Thackwell, to protect the left, 
and prevent large bodies of Sikh and Afghan cavalry from 
turning that flank; with this cavalry I placed Captains Duncan’s 
and Hush’s troop of horse-artillery, whilst the infantry was 
covered by the Bombay troop of horse-artillery, under Major 
Blood. On the right of the Bombay column, and with its right 
resting on the nullah, I placed Brigadier-general Campbell’s div- 
ision of infantry, covered by No. 5 and No. 10 light field batteries, 
under Major Ludlow and Lieutenant Robertson, having Brigadier 
Hoggan’s brigade of infantry in reserve. Upon the right of the 
nullah I placed the infantry division of Major-general Sir W. 
Gilbert; the heavy guns, eighteen in number, under Majors Day 



and Horsford, with Captain Shakespeare and Brevet-major Sir 
Richmond Shakespeare commanding batteries, being disposed 
in two divisions on the flanks of his left brigade. This line was 
prolonged by Major-general Whish’s division of infantry, with 
one brigade of infantry under Brigadier Markham, in support 
in a second line; and the whole covered by three troops 
of artillery— Major Fordyce’s, Captains Mackenzie’s and 
Anderson’s, and No. 17 light field battery under Captain 
Dawes, with Lieutenant-colonel Lane’s and Captain Kinleside’s 
troops of horse-artillery in a second line in reserve, under 
Lieutenant-colonel Brind. My right flank was protected by 
Brigadiers Hearsey’s and Lockwood’s brigades of cavalry, with 
Captain Warner’s troop of horse-artillery. The 5th and 6th the 
light cavalry, with the Bombay light field battery, and the 45th 
and 69th regiments, under the command of Lieutenant-colonel 
Mercer, most effectually protected my rear and baggage. With 
my right wing I proposed penetrating the centre of the enemy’s 
line, so as to turn the position of their force in rear of the nullah, 
and thus enable my left wing to cross it with little loss, and in 
co-operation with the right to double upon the centre the wing of 
the enemy’s force opposed to them. At half-past seven the army 
advanced in the order described, with the precision of a parade 
movement. The enemy opened their fire at a very long distance, 
which exposed to my artillery both the position and range of 
their guns. I halted the infantry just out of fire, and advanc- 
ed the whole of my artillery covered by skirmishers. The 
cannonade now opened upon the enemy was one of the most 
magnificent I ever witnessed, and as terrible in its effects. The 
Sikh guns were served with their accustomed rapidity, and the 
enemy well and resolutely maintained his position, but the 
terrific force of our fire obliged them, after an obstinate resist- 
ance, to fall back. I then deployed the infantry, and directed a 
general advance, covering the movement with my artillery as 
before. The village of Burra Kalra, the left one of those 
that name in which the enemy had concealed a large body 
infantry, and which was apparently the key of their position, 
lay immediately in the line of Major-general Sir Walter 
Gilbert’s advance, and was carried in the most brilliant style 
by a spirited attack of the 3rd brigade under 
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consisting of the 2nd Europeans, and the 31st and 70th regi- 
ments of native infantry, which drove the enemy from their 
cover with great slaughter. A very spirited and successful 
movement was also made about the same time, against a heavy 
! j body of the enemy’s troops, in and about the second or Chhota 

Ml Kalra, by part of Brigadier Harvey’s brigade, most gallantly 

hj led by Lieutenant-colonel Franks, of her majesty’s 10th foot. 

! The heavy artillery continued to advance with extraordinary 

celerity, taking up successive forward positions, driving the 
enemy from those they had retired to, while the rapid advance 
and beautiful fire of the horse- artillery and light field batteries, 
which I strengthened by bringing to the front the two reserve 
troops of horse-artillery under Lieutenant-colonel Brind (Bri- 
gadier Brooke having the general superintendence of the whole 
horse-artillery), broke the ranks of the enemy at all points. The 
whole infantry line now rapidly advanced, and drove the enemy 
before it; the nullah was cleared, several villages stormed, the 
guns that were in position carried, the camp captured, and 
the enemy routed in every direction, the right wing and 
Brigadier-general Campbell’s division passing in pursuit to the 
eastward, the Bombay column to the westward of the town. 
The retreat of the Sikh army thus hotly pressed, soon became 
a perfect flight, all arms dispersing over the country, rapidly 
pursued by our troops for a distance of twelve miles, their 
track strewn with the wounded, their arms and military equip- 
ments, which they threw away to conceal that they were 
soldiers.” 

There was no room to doubt, as at Chillianwalla, whether a 
victory had been gained. The enemy’s army had been annihil- 
ated, fifty-three of their guns, being, except six, the whole they 
brought into action, had been captured, and the Sikh war was 
in fact ended. What made this signal success still more gratify- 
ing was the comparatively small cost at which it had been 
purchased, the total British loss being only ninety-two killed 
and 682 wounded. Well might the governor-general say in his 
letter to the secret committee, “Under Divine Providence the 
British arms have signally triumphed. On the 21st of February 
an action was fought which must ever be regarded as one of 
the memorable in the annals of British warfare in India; 
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memorable alike from the greatness of the occasion, and from 
the brilliant and decisive issue of the encounter. For the first 
time Sikh and Afghan were banded together against the British 
power. It was an occasion which demanded the putting forth 
of all the means at our disposal, and so conspicuous a mani- 
festation of the superiority of our arms as should appeal each 
enemy, and dissolve at once their compact by fatal proof of its 
futility. The consequences of the victory which has been won 
equals the highest hopes entertained.” 

The day after the victory Major-general Gilbert, at the head 
of a force of about 15,000 men, with forty guns, resumed the 
pursuit of the fugitives in the direction of the Jhelum, but on 
reaching Nurangabad, on the left bank, found that Sher Singh 
had already crossed, and was encamped on the right bank with 
the relics of his army, estimated at about 8,000 .men. The Sikh 
leader, however, had no idea of continuing the contest, and 
employed the. intervention of Major Lawrence, who had 
formerly been treacherously detained as a prisoner, to make his 
own submission together with that of the other rebel chiefs. 
Meantime, General Gilbert having crossed the Jhelum, direct- 
ed his attention chiefly to the Afghans, who were now in full 
flight toward the Indus. He so nearly overtook them that he 
reached Attock, which they had just evacuated, before they 
had time entirely to destroy the bridge of boats, with the view 
of precluding further pursuit. He was therefore able to convey 
his troops across, and enter the territory of Afghanistan, but 
as there was now no hope of reaching the flying Afghans before 
they entered the fatal Khyber Pass, he prudently desisted from 
following them, and retraced his steps. 

With regard to the future government of the Punjab, the 
governor-general had alreadjy decided, and therefore no time 
was lost in acquainting the Lahore council of regency that the 
Sikh dominion was at an end. The members, aware that resist- 
ance would be unavailing, contented themselves with endeav- 
ouring to obtain favourable terms, and on being assured that 
those of them who had not taken part in the rebellion would 
be liberally dealt with, gave their consent to a treaty, which, 
though made in name of the maharaja, and signed by him, 
could not be considered as his, since he was then a boy of only 
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eleven years of age. By this so-called treaty, consisting of five 
articles, the maharaja for ever renounced all right of sovereig- 
nty in the Punjab, gave up all state property as confiscated to 
the British government; surrendered to the Queen of England 
“the gem called the Koh-i-noor, which was taken from Shah 
Shuja-ul-Mulk by Maharaja Ranjit Singh;” and agreed to 
reside at such place as the governor-general should select, only 
stipulating in return that he should be treated with respect and 
honour, retain the title of “Maharaja Dhulip Singh Bahadur,” 
and receive a pension of not less than four, and not more than 
five lacs of rupees. It may here be mentioned as an interesting 
fact that this youthful prince has since embraced Christianity. 
On the 29th of March the governor-general issued a proclama- 
tion in which, after narrating the peace and friendship which 
prevailed in the time of Ranjit Singh, the subsequent gross 
violation of treaties by the Sikhs, the elemency extended to 
them after their discomfiture, and the most ungrateful return 
which they had recently made by waging “a fierce and bloody 
war for the proclaimed purpose of destroying the British and 
their power,” proceeded as follows : — “The government of 
India formerly declared that it desired no further conquest, and 
it proved by its acts the sincerity of its professions. The govern- 
ment of India has no desire for conquest now; but it is bound 
in its duty to provide fully for its own security, and to guard the 
interests of those committed to its charge. To that end, and as 
the only sure mode of protecting the state from the perpetual 
recurrence of unprovoked and wasting wars, the governor-gen- 
eral is compelled to resolve upon the entire subjection of a 
people whom their own government has long been unable to 
control, and whom (as events have now shown). no punishment 
can deter from violence, no acts of friendship can conciliate to 
peace. Wherefore the Governor-general of India has declared, 
and hereby proclaims, that the kingdom of the Punjab is at an 
end, and that all the territories of Maharaja Dhulip Singh are 
now and henceforth a portion of the British empire in India.” 

The action of Chillian walla, when the news of it reached 
this country, was. generally regarded by the British public as 
equivalent to defeat and prognostic of future disaster, and all 
eyes were turned to Sir Charles Napier as the man best qualia- 
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fied to bring the war to a successful termination. The cry for 
his appointment became in consequence so loud and determin- 
ed that the directors, though he was almost at open war with 
them, were compelled to yield, and the conqueror of Sind, 
who thought he had bidden a final farewell to India, sailed 
for it again as commander-in-chief, on the 24th of February, 
1849. During the voyage, when off Ceylon, he received intelli- 
gence of the victory of Gujarat. As the circumstances under 
which his appointment had been made were, thus entirely 
changed, and as he was himself by no means of a tractable 
temper, it is easy to understand that it was not long before he 
began to find himself in a false position. Others soon came to 
be of the same opinion, and not a few, who were smarting 
under his severe though probably not undeserved censures, 
began to wait for his halting. The governor-general was far 
above entertaining any such feeling himself, or of countenanc- 
ing it in others, but he was jealous of his authority, and is said 
to have hinted to the new commander-in-chief, at their very 
first interview, that he must beware of encroaching on it. There 
was thus from the outset no great prospect of harmonious 
co-operation, and before a year elapsed a collision took place. 
Believing that a mutinous spirit prevailed 
serving in the Punjab, and that one main cause 
diminution of pay, produced by a government 
ting their allowance for purchasing food, Sir Charles Napier 
suspended the regulation on his own responsibility, without 
waiting to obtain the sanction of the governor-general, who 
was then at sea, or even consulting the supreme council. Subse- 
quently he had not only disbanded the 66th native infantry, 
on the ground of mutiny, as he was entitled to do, but also by 
another stretch of authority hLd given its colours to a Gurkha 
battalion, which was henceforth to rank as the 66th instead of 
the regiment disbanded. This latter proceeding the governor- 
general simply disapproved of by letter, but the former procee- 
ding was deemed too serious an encroachment to be thus 
quietly disposed of, and the decision in 
municated in a formal letter addressed by 
etary to the adjutant- general of the army, 
reprimand of the harshest description, both in 
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substance. Through it the commander-in-chief was told he that 
the governor-general in council viewed the orders which he has 
issued to the officers in the Punjab “with regret and dissatis- 
faction*’ — and given to understand for his future guidance “that 
the governor-general in council will not again permit the 
commander-in chief, under any circumstances, to issue orders 
which shall change the pay and allowances of the troops serv- 
ing in India, and thus practically to exercise an authority 
which has been reserved, and most properly reserved, for the 
supreme government alone.” After such a reprimand nothing 
but resignation could have been anticipated, and accordingly 
on the 22nd May, it was transmitted through Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset to the Duke of Wellington, the commander-in-chief. 
His grace, who had always been a staunch friend of Sir Charles 
Napier, and had exerted himself in procuring his appointment, 
was greatly displeased with the manner in which he had thrown 
it up, and moreover declared his conviction that his conduct 
had been justly censured. Sir Charles Napier arrived in England 
in March, 1851, and it is pleasing to add, that by none was 
he welcomed more heartily than by the Duke of Wellin- 
gton. The interview is thus graphically described by himself: 
“I never was so kindly, so graciously received as just now by 
the duke; I thought he would have embraced me. Will your 
grace let me put your name on my card for the levee on Wed- 
nesday? Oh yes! yes! and I will go there, and take care to tell 
the queen that you are there; she will be glad to see you safe 
back, and so am I, so is everybody.” As an appropriate suppler 
ment to this anecdote, it may be mentioned that Sir Charles 
was one of the pall-bearers at the duke’s funeral, and caught a 
cold which accelerated his death. Disease had indeed long been 
preying upon him, but he was permitted to exceed the allotted 
span of life, and was in his seventy-second year when he expir- 
ed on the morning of the 29th of August, 1853. 


9 

Burmese War and 
Annexation of Oudh 

f JP H E Sikh war was no sooner triumphantly terminated, 
than attention was called to an opposite quarter. Under 
the treaty with Burma, British subjects trading to its ports 
were entitled to “the utmost protection and security.” The 
governor of Rangoon was charged with grossly violating this 
obligation, and in addition to individual complaints, a formal 
memorial was presented to the council at Calcutta, by several 
merchants and commanders of trading vessels, in which they 
stated that they had “for a long time suffered from the tyranny 
and gross injustice of the Burmese authorities” at Rangoon, 
and that trade was “seriously obstructed and almost suppressed 
in consequence,” Commodore Lambert, of her majesty’s ship 
Fox, was therefore ordered to proceed with his ship and a small 
squadron to Rangoon, to demand reparation. In doing so, he 
was directed to use the utmost caution. He was first to address 
a letter to the governor of Rangoon, briefly setting forth the 
facts of each case. If compensation was granted, the matter 
was not to be carried any further; but as it seemed very prob- 
able that this amicable settlement would not be acceded to, he 
was furnished with a letter to the King of Ava, which was to 
be forwarded only in the event of a refusal by the governor of 
.Rangoon, and recommended the removal of this officer as 
essential to a continuance of good understanding between the 
two governments. 

Commodore Lambert arrived at Rangoon in the end of 
November, 1851, and on the 28th of this month addressed a 
letter to the council at Calcutta, explaining his reasons for 
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‘‘deviating” from part of their instructions as to the mode of 
demanding redress. The charges made against the governor, 
instead of being overcharged, fell, he said, far short of the 
truth, and therefore, since it must be as useless as it was unplea- 
sant to attempt an arrangement with an official guilty of such 
gross misconduct, he had at once forwarded the letter to the 
King of Ava, and along with it a letter from himself to the 
prime-minister. In transmitting these letters through the 
governor of NRangoon, he addressed him in the following laco- 
nical terms:-— “I shall expect that every despatch will be used 
for forwarding the same, and I hold you responsible for an 
answer being delivered in these waters within five weeks from 
this day.” The governor-general was of opinion that Commo- 
dore Lambert had “exercised a sound discretion*’ in so far 
deviating from his instructions by “cutting off all discussion 
with the local governor,” but he at the' same time cautioned 
him “not to have recourse to the terrible extremity of war 
except in the last resort, and after every other method has been 
tried without success.” On the supposition that the King of 
Ava might either decline to answer the letter,- or refuse to com- 
ply with its demands, the governor-general concluded thus: 
“The only course we can pursue which would not on the orie 
hand involve a dangerous submission to injury, or on the 
other hand precipitate us prematurely into a war which. mode- 
rate counsels may yet enable us to avert, will be to establish 
a blockade of the two rivers at Moulmein, by which the great 
mass of the traffic of the Burmese empire is understood to 
pass.” 

On the 1st of January, 1852, the court of Ava returned an 
answer which seemed to leave no doubt of an amicable settle- 
ment, since it announced that the obnoxious governor had 
been recalled, and his successor instructed to make due com- 
pensation. The commodore, encouraged by this friendly 
proceeding, immediately endeavoured to open a communica- 
tion with the new governor, and with this view having addressed 
a letter to him, sent Commander Fishbourne and two other 
officers ashore to deliver it. Their reception was the very oppo- 
site of what had been anticipated. After being subjected to 
ignominious treatment they were obliged to return with the 
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letter undelivered, and without seeing the governor, who, they 
were told, was asleep, and must not be awaked. This treatment 
jwas at once resented, by establishing a blockade. It would 
have been well if the commodore had stopped here, instead 
of taking a step which made hostilities all but inevitable. 
His own explanation is as follows: — “Having failed in carry- 
ing out the instructions of the government of India by the 
conduct of the governor of Rangoon, whom I considered 
as speaking the voice of the court of Ava, I could regard it 
as nothing but a national insult that had been offered to the 
British flag, and accordingly gave directions to Commander 
Fishbourne, of the Hermes to take possession of a ship belong- 
ing to the King of Ava by way of reprisal.*’ Shortly after this 
exploit he set sail for the mouth of the river. The Fox met with 
no obstruction, but when the Hemes was seen towing behind 
her the vessel familiarly known in the port of Rangoon by the 
name of the Yellow Ship, and belonging to the king, the Burmese 
opened their fire upon her from a stockade. She of course 
returned it with shot and shell, and had little difficulty in 
silencing her opponents. Actual hostilities being thus commenc- 
ed on the 10th of January, Commodore Lambert hastened off 
in the Hermes to Calcutta to report. Still anxious, if possible, to 
avert “the terrible extremity of war,’* the governor-general 
in council once more addressed a letter to the King of Ava, 
which, after a narrative of previous proceedings, made the 
following specific demands: — “1. Your majesty, disavowing the 
acts of the present governor of Rangoon, shall, by the hands of 
your ministers, express great regret that Captain Fishbourne 
and the British officers who accompanied him were exposed to 
insult at the hands of your servants at Rangoon on the 6th of 
January last. 2. In satisfaction of the claims of the two cap- 
tains who suffered exactions from the late governor of Rangoon, 
in compensation for the loss of property which British mer- 
chants may have suffered in the burning of that city by the 
acts of the present governor, and in consideration of the expen- 
ses of preparation for war, your majesty will agree to pay, and 
will pay at once, ten lacs of rupees to the government of India. 
3. Your majesty will direct that an accredited agent, to be 
appointed in conformity with the 7th article of the treaty of 


Yandabu, and to reside at Rangoon, shall be received by your 
majesty’s servants there, and shall at all times be treated with 
the respect due to the representative of the British government. 
4. Your majesty will direct the removal of the present governor 
of Rangoon, whose conduct renders it impossible that the 
government of India should consent to any official intercourse 
with him.” Immediate assent to these conditions, and their com- 
plete fulfilment on or before the 1st of April next, or immediate 
war, were the only alternatives that could now be offered. The 
Burmese by non-compliance with the former alternative virtu- 
ally accepted the latter, and both governments prepared for 
war. 

The British force consisted of two separate armaments, the 
one from Calcutta and the other from Madras. The former, 
under the command of General Godwin, who had served in 
the former Burmese war, and to whom the charge of the whole 
expedition was now intrusted, sailed from the Hughly on the 
28th of March, and arrived on the 2nd of April off the mouth 
of that branch of the Irawadi on which Rangoon stands. Here 
he found Admiral Austen, the naval commander-in-chief, who 
had come from Penang in H.M.S. Rattler. The Madras arma- 
ment had not yet arrived, but delay being deemed inexpedient, 
it was resolved forthwith to attack Martaban, situated on the 
east coast near the mouth of the Salwein, opposite to Moulmein. 
The attack was made at daybreak of the 5th of April. The 
admiral, notwithstanding the numerous shoals and currents 
which obstructed his progress, moved up with five steamers, 
and placed the Rattler within 200 yards of the city wall. Under 
cover of the tremendous fire which he then opened, the troops 
landed, and effected an easy capture. 

The Madras division having arrived, the admiral again 
moved up the river, and anchored close off Rangoon. On the 
1 1th of April the fire which the enemy had opened from both 
banks was silenced by the steam frigates, and on the 12th the 
troops, after landing, began to move forward. “They had not 
proceeded far,” says General Godwin in his despatch, “when, 
on opening some rising ground to our right, guns opened 
on us, and shortly after skirmishers showed themselves in the 
jungle. This was a new mode of fighting with the Burmese, nq 
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instance, having occurred last war of their attacking our flanks, 
or leaving their stockades, that I remember ever to have taken 
place. I make this remark, as they are now not only good 
shots, but bold in their operations, and clever in selecting 
their ground and covering themselves.” Their new tactics, 
however, though they increased the number of casualties, 
proved unavailing, and they were driven back to the shelter 
of a strong stockade, from which they kept up a fire of musket- 
ry, so steady and effective, that it was not carried without 
“a very severe loss,” and such a “complete exhaustion of the 
storming party,” that though it was only eleven o’clock a.m., 
the general resolved to halt where he was, after concentrating 
the force “in as strong a position as the country admitted of.” 
This halt on the 12th was followed by another on the 13th, 
because the heavy guns could not be forwarded “before the 
middle of that day,” and the troops therefore did not move 
again till, the morning of the 14th. Before proceeding to detail 
the subsequent operations, it will be proper to mention that 
in 1850 the old city of Rangoon was almost entirely destroyed 
by fire, and that in consequence, instead of the old town which 
stood on the river bank, a new town had been formed 
a mile and a quarter from it. “It is,” says General Godwin, 
“nearly a square, with a bund or mud wall about sixteen 
high and eight broad; a ditch runs along each side of the 
square, and on the north side, where the pagoda stands, it has 
been very cleverly worked into the defences, to which it forms 
a sort of citadel. The distance from the pagoda to the south 
entrance of the town is about three-quarters of a mile, and 
(the town) is something more than that breadth from east 
west. The old road from the river to the pagoda comes up to 
the south gate, running through the new town, and it was by 
this road the Burmese had settled that we should attack it, 
and Where they had made every preparation to receive us, 
having armed the defences with nearly 100 pieces of 
non and other missiles, and with a garrison of at least 
men.” 

An assault made in the direction where the enemy expected 
would, in General Godwin’s opinion, have cost him half his 
force, and his plan therefore was to force his way into 
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pagoda, by moving on a road which “entirely turned all the 
defences of this real stronghold.” He accordingly marched to 
the north-west through thick jungle, passed the stockaded town, 
and got to the east side of the pagoda, the capture of which, 
as the key of the place, was his main object. A battery of 
heavy guns was forthwith erected, and opened with so much 
effect that the assault, which had been fixed for noon, took 
place an hour sooner, and was completely successful. The city 
and all the country around fell with the pagoda. The next 
capture was Bassein, situated about sixty miles above the mouth 
of the river of same name, forming the most westerly branch 
of the Irawadi. This place, standing in a deep re-entering 
angle of the river, was surrounded by an irregular fortification. 
It was captured on the 17th of May after a sharp contest, and 
the general, contenting himself with leaving a small garrison 
in it, returned with the remainder of his force to Rangoon. 

Though the Burmese had already lost three of their most 
important towns, and sustained defeat in every encounter, they 
were so far from showing signs of submission, that on the 26th 
of May they made a bold attempt to recover Martaban, by 
suddenly attacking it with a force of about 1,000 men. The 
small garrison, by signal gallantry, were able to maintain their 
ground, but so much confidence and daring were displayed by 
the enemy, as to show that still more decisive measures would 
be necessary in order to humble them. It was therefore resolved 
to threaten the Burmese capital of Ava or Umerapura, by 
moving up the main branch of the Irawadi, and making an 
attempt upon Prome. With this view Captain Tarleton was 
despatched with five steamers early in July, to examine its 
position and defences. On this occasion he did much more than 
was expected, for he not only forced his way up the river in 
the face of all the obstructions thrown in his way, but by choos- 
ing a navigable channel, different from that by which the 
Burmese, to the number of about 10,000, were waiting his 
approach, he reached Prome on the 9th of July, and found it 
without a garrison. This was indeed a prize had .he been able 
to take advantage of it, but, as he had not been furnished with 
the means, he could only carry “off a few guns, spike others, 
destroy the stores, and return. 
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The apparent determination of the Burmese not to yield, 
having shown the necessity of carrying on operations on a more 
extensive scale than had been originally contemplated, the 
governor-general repaired in person to Rangoon, where he 
arrived on the 27th of July. During His stay, which lasted only 
about ten days, it was arranged that extensive reinforcements 
should be forwarded, so as to raise the whole force, henceforth 
dignified with the title of the army of Ava, to the number of 
nearly 20,000 men. Much time was spent in preparing rein- 
forcements, and it was the 9th of October when the British 
army again came in sight o,f Prome. 

The Burmese scarcely made a show of defence. “Upon our 
advanced guard reaching the pagoda,” says General Godwin 
in his despatch, “it found that the enemy had abandoned that 
position , as well as the heights beyond it, leaving in our posses- 
sion an entirely evacuated • town, overgrown with thick and 
rank vegetation, and I regret to add abounding in swamps.” 
The general appears to have been somewhat puzzled at the 
facility with which a place, on which he had so long hesitated 
to advance, had been yielded, but adds, as if in justification 
of his own dilatoriness, that he had been “for a long time 
aware of the assemblage of a large force about ten miles east 
of Prome,” and that he had “ascertained, from very good 
authority, that they have now about 18,000 men well posted 
in two or more stockades.” After this statement one naturally 
expects him to add that he was just preparing to encounter 
this host, and thus crown his hitherto comparatively tame 
campaign with a signal victory. Nothing, however, was further 
from his intention; and it is therefore with a feeling somewhat 
stronger than mere surprise, that we find him in the very next 
sentence of his despatch writing as follows: — “It is not my 
intention to disturb them at present in any way, as by their 
concentration at that place, the fine force now assembling here 
will have an opportunity of striking a blow which may put an 
end to much future opposition.” From such tactics nothing 
was to be expected. 

Early in June a small force had been detached to Pegu, 
situated on the river of that name, about fifty - miles above the 
junction of the Rangoon, and effected its capture. Unfortun- 
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ately, however, in accordance with the desultory mode of war- 
fare which General Godwin was too much accustomed to 
pursue, the detachment was too small to leave a garrison in 
it, and as a natural consequence, as soon as it departed the 
Burmese returned and resumed possession as before- It thus 
became necessary to repeat the capture. For this purpose 
four river steamers, having on board 300 of the Bengal 
fusiliers, 300 of the Madras fusiliers, and 400 of the 5th 
Madras native infantry, with details of artillery and sappers, 
and two guns, sailed from Rangoon on the 19th of Novem- 
ber, and having anchored on the evening of the 20th a 
little below Pegu, disembarked the troops on the following 
morning. General Godwin’s despatch contains the following 
description of the locality: “The site of the old city, wherein 
the enemy was posted, is formed by a square surrounded by a 
high bund, each side of which is presumed to be about two 
mile$ in length- The west side faces the river, and the square 
is surrounded by a wet moat, between seventy and eighty 
paces wide. From the south-west angle there is a causeway 
over the moat, close to and parallel with the river. This 
causeway the enemy had made exceedingly strong by traver- 
ses, and breaking it down at various intervals to prevent 
our advance. On the whole of the south face of the bund, 
fronting our position, they had bodies of troops stationed 
extending for about a mile and a quarter. As the causeway on 
the right of their jJosition was so narrow that only a file of 
men could advance along it against their numerous musketry 
and local impediments, I abandoned all idea of attacking them 
there. It was therefore determined to force our way along the 
moat, and to turn the left of their position on the south face 
of the square.’* In carrying out this plan the troops had to 
stru ggl e “through the almost impenetrable grass and jungle 
along the outer moat,” exposed to a warm fire. At last, how- 
ever, they reached a part of the moat which admitted a passage 
beyond the enemy’s left, and turned their position. Here, 
having gallantly stormed a post which was defended by two 
guns, they halted for some time to refresh themselves and 
collect the wounded, and then again advanced by -an excellent 
path in the direction of the great pagoda, which was occupied 
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without difficulty, and completed the capture of the place. 
After, garrisoning it with 400 men under Major Hill, General 
Godwin, who had personally superintended the capture, 
returned with the remainder of the force to Rangoon. In leav- 
ing Pegu so feebly garrisoned, he furnished another instance 
of that desultory and inefficient mode of warfare on which we 
have already animadverted. The consequence was that the 
Burmese immediately re-appeared, and having without oppo- 
sition resumed possession of the town, made a daring attack 
on the pagoda, which they completely invested so as to shut up 
the garrison within its precincts. The first attack was vigorously 
repulsed, but in a few days after a second attack of a still more 
formidable character was made, and Major Hill, scarcely able 
to maintain his position, was obliged to make an urgent 
application for speedy reinforcements. The general now did 
what he ought to have done at first, and set out for Pegu with 
a force of about 1,350 men. During his passage up the river 
he paid the penalty of his former negligence, by the state of 
fearful suspense in Which he was kept, while scarcely venturing 
to hope that his small garrison had been able to hold out 
against their numerous and persevering foes. His intense 
anxiety was not relieved till he obtained a distant view of the 
pagoda, and ascertained by his telescope that a single indivi- 
dual observed upon it was a Madras lascar. The garrison had 
indeed made a most gallant defence, and were justly compli- 
mented in a general order expressing “admiration of the noble 
defence of the Pegu pagoda (against a host of enemies) made 
by. Major Hill and the brave handful of officers and soldiers 
under his command, for so many days and anxious nights, cut 
off as they were from the succour of their comrades by the 
works of the enemy in . the river, as well as by the distant 
communication with the headquarters of the army.” It seems 
not to have occurred to the general when penning this order, 
that he Would be expected to explain why, when he had it 
in his power to provide an adequate garrison, he left only what 
he himself calls a “brave handful.” 

On the 20th of December, after receiving intelligence of the 
capture of Pegu, the governor-general issued the following 
proclamation “The court of Ava having refused to make 
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amends for the injuries and insults which British subjects had 
suffered at the hands of its servants, the Governor-general of 
India in council resolved to exact reparation by force of 
arms. The forts and cities upon the coast were forthwith attacked 
and captured; the Burmese forces have been dispersed wherever 
they have been met; and the province of Pegu is now in the 
occupation of British troops. The just and moderate demands 
of the government of India have been rejected by the king; the 
ample opportunity that has been afforded him for repairing 
the injury that was done has been disregarded; and the timely 
submission which alone could have been effectual to prevent 
the dismemberment of his kingdom has been withheld. Where- 
fore, in compensation for the past, and for better security in 
the future, the governor-general in council has resolved, and 
hereby proclaims, that the province of Pegu is now, and shall 
be henceforth, a portion of the British territories in the East. 
Such Burman troops as may yet remain within the province 
shall be driven out; civil government shall immediately be 
established; and officers shall be appointed to administer the 
affairs of the several districts. The governor-general in coun- 
cil hereby calls on the inhabitants of Pegu to commit themselves 
to the authority and to confide securely in the protection of the 
British government, whose power they have seen to be irresist- 
ible, and whose rule is marked by justice and beneficence. The 
governor-general . in council having exacted the reparation he 
deems sufficient, desires no further conquest in Burma, and is 
willing to consent that hostilities should cease. But if the King 
of Ava shall fail to renew his former relations of friendship 
with the British government, and if he shall recklessly seek to 
dispute its quiet possession of the province it has now declared 
to be its own, the governor-general in council will again put 
forth the power he holds, and will visit with full retribution 
aggressions which, if they be persisted in, must of necessity lead 
to the, total subversion of the Burman state, and to the ruin 
and exile of the king and his race.” 

Owing to the strict blockade of the mouths of the Irawadi, 
trade with the interior was entirely stopped, and provisions 
rose to famine prices in the Burmese capital. The old king, to 
whose obstinacy the continuance of the war was attributable 
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became in consequence very unpopular, and was, after a 
struggle, ousted from the throne by his brother. Shortly after- 
wards overtures for peace were made, and on the 4th of April, 

’ 1853, British and Burmese commissioners met at Prome to 
arrange the terms. During the conference, which lasted nearly 
two hours, the Burmese commissioners seemed anxious for 
peace, and offered to sign a treaty in accordance with the 
proclamation annexing Pegu, provided the frontier was fixed 
not at Miaday, as the British, who had taken possession of that 
place, proposed, but lower down in the vicinity of Prome. Otr 
application to the governor-general this point was conceded to 
them, but so far from having the desired effect, they receded 
from their previous declarations, and on the 9th of May re- 
turned with an answer, to the effect that the king could not 
“assent to any treaty by which a cession of territory should be 
made.” They were of course immediately dismissed, and it 
seemed as if the war was about to rage more fiercely than ever. 
It happily proved otherwise. The objection, it afterwards 
appeared, was hot so much to the cession of territory, as to the 
humiliation of doing it by formal treaty, and the king, who 
was aware of the ruin which awaited him should hostilities be 
recommenced, managed to avert them by addressing a letter 
to the governor- general, in which he virtually granted all that 
had been asked of him. The governor-general accepted this 
equivalent, and on the 30th of June, 1853, issued a notification, 
proclaiming the restoration of peace. Thus terminated a war 
which, though it proved comparatively barren of brilliant events, 
addend to. qur empire in the East a province containing 40,000 
3 squar e miles, and a population of at least 3,000,000. 

The policy of annexation, which had long been discounten- 
anced by the home authorities, on the ground that our Indian 
empire was already of unwieldy magnitude, was once more in 
the ascendant. It was alleged, indeed, that in the, cases of the 
Punjab and Pegu, necessity overruled all questions of policy, 
and no alternative remained but to incorporate them with the 
British territories, since in no other way was it possible to 
obtain at once compensation for the past and security for the 
future. In both wars the British government, while anxiously 
desiring peace', had been forced to take up arms in order to 
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repel unprovoked aggression, and in inflicting punishment had 
not exceeded the due measure of retribution, by the extinction 
of the one kingdom and the dismemberment of the other. But 
there were annexations of a different kind, in regard to which 
the above pleas of necessity and just retribution could not be 
urged— annexations made in time of peace, without provoca- 
tion, and on the simple ground that the territories annexed 
had lapsed to the British government, as the paramount power, 
by the failure of other heirs. The first case of importance, 
in which this principle of annexation was fully avowed and 
acted upon was that of Satara. In a previous part of this work 
it has been told how the Rajas of Satara, who' were the origin- 
al, and continued to be recognized as the nominal heads of 
the Maratha confederacy, had been gradually deprived, of all 
real power by their peshwas or prime-ministers, and at last 
reduced to the condition of state prisoners. When the rule of 
the peshwa was extinguished in 1818, the Marquis of Hastings 
deemed it expedient to reinvest the titular, raja Partab Singh 
with a real sovereignty, and for this purpose entered into a 
treaty with him, by which he himself, his heirs and successors, 
were guaranteed in possession of a territory yielding about 
£200,000 of revenue. Pai tab Singh, for alleged violations of the 
treaty, was deposed by the British government in 1839, and 
succeeded by his brother, who died in 1848. He left no issue, 
but a few hours before his death adopted a boy distantly related 
to him. This adoption having been made in regular form was 
recognized as binding, so far as to give the adopted son all the 
rights which his adoptive father could convey to him, but it 
was denied that the succession to the raj was one of those 
rights. Satara, it was said, was a British dependency, and adopt- 
ion could have no validity to carry the succession, until it was 
sanctioned by the paramount power. On this ground the 
adoption was so far' set aside, and Satara was incorporated 
with the British territories. The principle, to which effect was 
thus given, is laid down in the following terms in a letter of 
the home authorities, dated 24th January, 1849: — “That by the 
general law and custom of India, a dependent principality like 
that of Satara cannot pass to an adopted hipir without the 
consent of the paramount power; that we are under no pledge 
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direct or constructive to give such consent, and that the gen- 
eral interests committed to our charge are best consulted by 
withholding it.” 

In the above case of Satara two questions were considered. 
Had the British government a legal right to seize and approp- 
riate Sataria as a lapsed principality? Was it expedient, all 
circumstances considered, to enforce this right? Both these 
questions were answered in the affirmative, and Satara ceased 
to' exist as a separate sovereignty. It is necessary, however, tb 
remember that the questions of right and expediency are 
perfectly distinct, and that cases might occur when the one was 
answered in the affirmative, and the other without any incon- 
sistency in the negative. In fact, the very next case which 
occurred was of this description. On the 10th of July, 1852, the 
Raja of Kerowly, a minor Rajput state, whose capital is situa- 
ted about eighty miles south-west of Agra, died without issue, 
but though he was a mere youth he had adopted a son, with- 
out applying for the sanction of the British government. The 
governor-general, who appears to have adopted annexation as 
the keystone of his policy, was bent on carrying out the prece- 
dent established in the case of Satara, and would have at once 
proceeded to extinguish the raj, as a dependency which had lap- 
sed to the paramount power by the failure of heirs, though he at 
the same time freely admitted “that the continuance of the raj 
would be a measure calculated to reassure and conciliate the 
good-will of the states of Rajputana”. Fortunately, in this inst- 
ance the directors took a safer and we think a far more equitable 
course, and on the 26th of January, 1853, announced their 
decision that the succession of the adopted son should be sustain- 
ed. They had not, they said, abandoned the principle establish- 
ed in the case of Satara, but they saw “a marked distinction 
between the cases,” Satara being “a creation and gift of the 
British government, whilst Kerowly is one of the oldest of the 
Rajput states, which has been under the rule of its native 
princes from a period long anterior to the British power in 
India. It stands to us only in the relation of a protected ally, 
and perhaps there is no part of India where it is less desirable, 
except on the strongest grounds, to substitute our government 
for that of the native rulers.” 


The next case in which the question was raised was that of 
Jhansi, a territory in the north-west of Bundelkhand, with an 
area of about 2,600 square miles, and a population exceeding 
250,000. This small Bundela state was tributary to the peshwa, 
and of course, when all his rights were forfeited, became tributary 
to the British government. At this time it was held by Sheo Rao 
Bhao, with the title of subahdar, but as he had claims to favour 
in return for important services which he had rendered during 
the Maratha war, the inferior right implied by his title was 
overlooked, and a treaty was entered into, by which at his 
special request the right of succession was “confirmed in per- 
petuity” to Rao Ram Ghand his grandson. Accordingly, by 
the second article, the British government, with a view to con- 
firm the fidelity and attachment of the government of Jhansi, 
“consents to acknowledge, and hereby constitutes Rao Ram 
Ghand, his heirs and successors, hereditary rulers of the terri- 
tory,” &c. Rao Ram Ghand, who succeeded under this treaty, 
was permitted in 1832 to exchange the title of subahdar for 
that of raja, and held the government till 1835, when he 'died 
without issue. A competition for the succession then arose, 
and was decided by the British government in favour of Rao 
Raghunath, a son of Sheo Rao Bhao, and consequently uncle 
of the late raja. Rao Raghunath, who was a leper, and so 
incompetent to rule that the British agent in Bundelkhand was 
obliged to assume the administration, died in 1838. Like his 
predecessor he left no issue, and after another competition his 
brother, Baba Gangadhar Rao, now the only remaining male 
descendant of Sheo Rao Bhao, was preferred. For a time after 
his succession the British agent continued to administer the 
government, and the revenue, which previous misrule had 
greatly diminished, began to flourish. At last, in 1843, an 
arrangement was made which restored the native administration, 
and Baba Gangadhar Rao continued to rule till his death, 
on the 21st of November, 1853. As he too left no issue, the 
question of succession was once more raised, though under a 
new form. The whole male line of Sheo Rao Bhao was extinct, 
but Gangadhar Rao had endeavoured to secure a nominal 
succession to his family, by adopting a distant relation the very 
day before he died. The principle adopted in the Satara case 
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was obviously applicable here, and the governor-general lodged 
a minute, in which he declared his opinion that the territory 
of Jhansi had lapsed to the British government, and “should 
be retained by it equally in accordance with right and with 
sound policy.” His council having concurred in this opinion, 
he proceeded to act upon it, and on the 4th of March, 1854, 
announced the decision. to the home authorities in the following 
terms: — -“The chief of the state of Jhansi, which was created 
by the British government a tributary and dependent principal- 
ity, adopted a son the day before his death. We have decided 
in accordance with a precedent in the case of this same state, 
that this adoption should not be recognized as conferring any 
right to succeed to the rule of the principality, and that as the 
chief has left no descendants, and no descendants of any pre- 
ceding chief of this state are in existence, the state has lapsed 
to the British government.” These views were not allowed to 
pass without contradiction, for the widow of the late chief, 
who would have been entitled to the regency during the adopt- 
ed son’s minority, presented a khureeta or petition, in which she 
argued with some plausibility that the original Persian terms 
interpreted “heirs and successors,” meant not merely “heirs of 
the body or collateral heirs,” but “successors in general,” and 
properly implied that “any party whom he (the chief) adopted 
as his son, to perform the funeral rites over his body, necessary 
to insure beatitude in a future world, would be acknowledged 
by the British government as his successor, and one through 
whom the name and interests of the family might be pre- 
served.” This reasoning proved unavailing, and as soon as the 
sanction of the home authorities was obtained, Jhansi shared 
the fate of Satara, and was erased from the list of native states. 

The principle of annexation through failure of heirs, thus 
sanctioned and practically acted upon for the second time, was 
now destined to be exemplified on a much more extensive scale, 
and to extinguish the largest of the then existing Maratha 
states. Raghuji Bhonsla, the Raja of Berar, or as he was 
frequently designates - om his capital, Raja of Nagpur, died 
on the 11th of December, 1853. He left neither issue nor col- 
lateral he^ attempted to supply their place 

by adoption, so that the question of lapsing was for the first 
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time raised in its simplest and purest form. The succession was 
regulated by a “treaty of perpetual friendship and alliance,’* 
entered into in 1826, by which the British government, after 
stipulating for various advantages, including a large tract of 
territory, guaranteed “the rest of the dominions of the Nagpur 
state to Raghuji Bhonsla, his heirs and successors.” At the date 
of this treaty Raghuji Bhonsla, who had just attained majority, 
assumed the actual administration, but he had been the recogniz- 
ed ruler- since 1817, when, though only maternally descended 
from the Raghuji who originally founded the state, the British 
government conferred the sovereignty upon him instead of 
Appa Sahib, who had forfeited it by treachery and rebellion. In 
this case, therefore, the claim of the British government to the 
“paramount power” could not be questioned, and accordingly 
the governor-general, true to his annexation policy, recorded his 
opinion “that by the death of the Raja of Nagpur, without any 
heir whatever, the possession of his territories has reverted to 
the British government which gave them; and further, that the 
possessions thus regained should not again be given away, since 
their alienation a second time is called for by no obligation 
of justice or equity, and is forbidden by every consideration 
of sound policy.” His lordship’s language, though open to cri- 
ticism, is moderate compared with that of a member of council, 
who, in his minute on the subject, is extravagant enough to 
defend the annexation policy, on the ground of its being 
divinely decreed. “So far as we can foresee the ultimate destiny 
of this great empire,” says Mr. Dorrin, “its entire possession 
must infallibly be consolidated in the hands of Great Britain. 
Thoroughly believing in this dispensation of Providence, I 
cannot coincide in any view which shall have for its object the 
maintenance of native rule against the progress of events 
which throws undisputed power into our possession.” 

The last and crowning act of annexation was that of the 
kingdom of Oudh. As it proceeded on grounds entirely differ- 
ent from those which have been already mentioned, and divided 
the opinions of the highest authorities, some applauding it as a 
master-stroke of policy, while others condemned it as a gross 
breach of public faith, it will be proper to consider it with some 
care. About 1760, when the Mughul empire was falling to ruins, 
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Shuja-ud-daulah, who was its hereditary vizir, and also held 
the subah of Oudh, seized upon the latter, and became, though 
still professing a nominal allegiance to the emperor, an 
independent sovereign. He shortly afterwards made common 
cause with Mir Kasim, the deposed Nabob of Bengal, but being 
signally defeated by the forces of the Company, was glad to 
submit to a treaty which only deprived him of the districts of 
Allahabad and Cora, and .left him undisputed master of all his 
other territories. In 1768, the Company having reason to believe 
that he was meditating the recovery of what he had lost, bound . 
him by another treaty not to maintain a larger number of troops 
than 35,000. In 1773 he entered into the arrangements which 
have left a stain on the memory of Warren Hastings, and 
succeeded by means of British troops, shamefully hired for the 
iniquitous purpose, in crushing the Rohillas. On his death in 
1775, Shuja-ud-daulah was succeeded by Asaf-ud-daulah, and 
the Company, taking advantage of his position, obtained the 
cession of several districts, and in return for these and the pay- 
ment of a subsidiary ' force engaged “to defend the subah 
of Oudh at all times.” By subsequent arrangements the sum. 
payable as subsidy was fixed successively at £500,000, £555,000, 
and £700,000, and at last in 1801, Sadat Ali, then nabob, was 
induced or rather compelled to enter into a treaty by which 
he ceded one-half of his whole territory in perpetuity as a 
substitute for the. pecuniary subsidy, and the Company, in return 
for the territories thus ceded, yielding a revenue of more than 
£1,500,000, became bound to defend him from all foreign and 
domestic enemies. The ceded territories were declared to be 
in lieu of ali former subsidies, and demands of every kind for 
the maintenance of troops iiji Oudh, whether to repel foreign 
foes or to suppress occasional internal disturbances or rebellions; 
but in order somewhat to modify the extent of this obligation, 
the nabob, while guaranteed in the possession and Sole adminis- 
tration of his dominions, engaged to limit his own troops to a 
fixed number, to administer the government in such a manner 
as would be conducive to the prosperity and calculated to secure 
the lives and property of his subjects, and moreover to consult 
and act in conformity with the advice of the British govern- 
ment. Sadat Ali availed himself to the full extent of the oblig- 
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ations undertaken by the Company, and so carefully husbanded * 
his revenue, though now reduced to one half of its former 
amount, that at his death in 1814 the treasury, which was 
empty on his accession, contained the large sum of £14,000,000. 

Though the government of Oudh under Sadat Ali was ably 
administered, repeated instances occurred in which the oblig- 
ation to employ British troops in the suppression of rebellion 
and disorder could not be performed without countenancing 
oppression and injustice, and the resident had therefore been 
instructed not to afford military aid until he was satisfied that 
the occasion justified it. The task thus thrown upon him was, 
however, of too vague and extensive a nature to be adequately 
performed, and mutual complaints disturbing the harmonious 
co-operation of the two governments ensued. These necessarily 
increased under Sadat All’s son and successor, Ghazi-ud-din, 
a mere imbecile and debauchee, who left the government to an 
unscrupulous minister, and squandered its revenues among 
worthless favourites. For a time indeed the British government 
vvas scarcely in a position to remonstrate with much effect. Its 
financial difficulties had made it draw largely on the accumul- 
ations of the late nabob, and becoming debtor to Ghazi-ud-din 
by three successive loans of £1,000,000 each, of which only one 
had been repaid, not in money, but by the cession of a tract 
of country conquered from Nepal, it could not well take high 
ground with its creditor. On the contrary, a new honour was 
conferred upon him in 1819, when at the suggestion of the 
governor-general, and with the sanction of the Company, he 
threw aside his nominal allegiance to Delhi, and placed himself 
on a footing of equality with the Mughul, by assuming the title 
of king. But while instructing the resident that the British troops 
were to be actively and energetically employed in the Oudh 
territory in cases of real internal commotion and disorder, the 
governor-general in council did not lose sight of the reciprocal 
obligation on the part of the king not to require their interfer- 
ence without a just cause, and therefore, on the 22nd of July, 
1825, wrote as follows: — “This principle which has often been 
declared and acted upon during successive governments, must 
still be firmly asserted, and resolutely adhered to; and the 
resident must consider it to be a positive and indispensable 
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obligation of his public duty to refuse the aid of British troops 
until he shall have satisfied himself on good and sufficient 
grounds (to be reported in each case as soon as practicable, 
and when the exigency of the case may admit of it, before the 
troops are actually employed), that they are not to be employed 
but in support of just and legitimate demands.” Ghazi-ud-din 
and his minister, when thus precluded from employing British 
troops in the perpetration of injustice, took the matter into 
their own hands, and disregarding the obligations of the treaty 
added so largely to the native army that it amounted to 60,000 
men of ail arms. 

Ghazi-ud-din was succeeded in 1827 by his son Nasir-ud-din, 
who imitated his reckless course, and kept up his large army, 
of which nearly two- thirds were entirely without discipline, and 
the remaining third, though accounted regulars, were so only 
in name, being badly trained, paid, clothed, armed, and acco- 
utred, and placed for the most part under idle, incompetent, 
and corrupt commanders. Abuses thus rose to such a height 
that in January, 1831, Lord William Bentinck, in a conference 
with the king, distinctly warned him of his determination to 
make a strong representation to the authorities in England, on 
the subject of the misrule prevailing in Oudh, and solicit their 
sanction to the adoption of specific measures, even to the length 
of assuming the direct administration of the country, if the 
evils were not corrected in the interim. The personal warning 
having passed unheeded, the governor-general renewed it in the 
following year by a letter, in which he says:— “I do not use this 
language of strong remonstrance without manifest necessity. On 
former occasions the language of expostulation has been frequent- 
ly used towards you with reference to the abuses of your govern- 
ment, and as yet nothing serious has befallen you. I beseech you 
however not to suffer yourself to be deceived into a false security. 
I might adduce sufficient proof that such security would be fallac- 
ious, butl am unwilling to wound your majesty’s feelings.” These 
warnings passed unheeded, but in 1837, when Nasir-ud-din died 
without issue, and was succeeded by his uncle Muhammed Alt, 
advantage was taken of a new reign to place the relations between 
the two governments on a more definite footing. With this view, 
a treaty was concluded, by which provision was made for an 
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increased force to be placed more immediately under British 
control, and it was expressly stipulated, not only that the king 
should exert himself in concert with the resident to remedy the 
existing defects of his government, but that in the event of his 
neglect to do so, and a consequent continuance of misrule, the 
British government would have right to appoint its own officers 
to the management of all portions of the Oudh territory in 
which such misrule might have occurred, and to continue such 
management for so long a period as it might deem necessary. 
In this case a true and faithful account of the receipts and 
expenditure of the assumed territories was to be rendered to his 
majesty, any surplus remaining after defraying all charges was 
to be paid into his treasury, and native institutions and forms of 
administration were to be maintained so far as possible, so as to 
facilitate the restoration of the assumed territories to his majesty 
when the proper period for such restoration should arrive. 

Owing to the Afghan war and the military operations 
subsequently undertaken or contemplated by Lord Ellenboro- 
ugh, the increase of troops, which the British government had 
undertaken by the above treaty to maintain in Oudh at its own 
expense, to the estimated amount of sixteen lacs a year, did 
not take place. To this failure on our part, the misrule which 
continued to prevail in Oudh was probably in some degree 
attributable; but the whole blame was thrown on the profligate 
court and equally profligate ministers, who certainly seemed 
determined by their gross misconduct to justify the harshest 
measures that could be adopted against them. Still no decisive 
steps were taken, and though the abuses became every day 
more clamant, the British government was so much occupied 
otherwise, or so reluctant to act, that the throne of Oudh was 
twice vacated by death and reoccupied before the final crisis 
came. In 1842 Muhammed Ali was succeeded by his son 
Surya Jah, and he again, in February, 1847, by his son Wajid- 
Ali Shah. The latter was by no means deficient in natural 
talents, but his indolence and low tastes rendered them of no 
avail, and the government fell entirely into the hands of worth- 
less favourites. In the very first year of his reign, before its 
iniquities were fully developed, the governor-general, Lord 
Hardinge, visited Luckno w, and in a conference with the king 
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caused a memorandum, prepared for the occasion, to be read 
and carefully explained to him. This document, after recapitu- 
lating the treaties which had been made with his predecessors, 
and shoeing how the British government, being both entitled 
and bound by them “to interfere if necessary for the purpose 
of securing good government in Oudh,” could not permit “the 
continuation of any flagrant system of mismanagement” without 
becoming a participator in it, concluded 93 follows:- “If his 
majesty cordially enters into the plan suggested by the governor- 
general for the improvement of his administration, he may 
have the satisfaction within the period specified of two years of 
checking and eradicating the worst abuses, ancPat the same time 
of maintaining his own sovereignty and the native institutions 
of his kingdom unimpaired; but if he does not, if he takes a 
vacillating course, and fail by refusing to act on the governor- 
general’s advice, he is aware of the other alternative and the 
consequences. It must then be manifest to the whole world 
that, whatever may happen, the king has received a friendly 
and timely warning.” 

In the above memorandum a respite of two years was allowed, 
and when these elapsed, though no symptom of improvement ap- 
peared, the governor-general (Lord Dalhousie) deemed it neces- 
sary, before taking the final and irrevocable step, that General 
Sir W.H. Sleeman, the resident, should make a. tour throughout 
, the country and ascertain its actual state by personal inspection. 
This tour, made in 1849-50, and since published, completely 
established the worst that had been alleged against the King 
of Oudh and his creatures, and made it clear that the British 
government could not, without loss of character, refrain from 
interference. The substance of the resident’slreport is thus given 
in a letter which he addressed to the governor-general in 1852: 
— “No part of the people of Oudh are more anxious for the 
interposition of our government than the members of the royal 
family; for there is really no portion more helpless and oppres- 
sed; none of them can ever approach the king, who is surround- 
ed exclusively by eunuchs, fiddlers, and poetasters, worse than 
either, and the minister and his creatures, who are worse than 
all. They appropriate at least one half of the revenues of the 
country to themselves, and employ nothing but knaves of the 
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very worst kind in the administration. The king is a crazy 
imbecile, who is led about by these people like a child, and 
made to do whatever they wish him to do, and to give what- 
ever orders may best suit their private interests. At present the 
most powerful of the favourites are Decanat-ud-Daula and 
Hussain-ud-Daula, two eunuchs; Anis-ud-Daula, and Mosahib- 
ud-Daula, two fiddlers; two poetasters, and the minister and 
his creatures. The minister could not stand a moment without 
the eunuchs, fiddlers, and poets, and he is obliged to acquiesce 
in all the orders given by the king for their benefit. The fiddl- 
ers have control over the administration of civil justice; the 
eunuchs over that of criminal justice, public buildings, &c. 
The minister has the land revenue; and all are making enorm- 
ous fortunes.’* After adverting to what he conceived to be the 
proper remedy, Sir W. Sleeman continued thus: — “What the 
people want, and most earnestly pray for, is that our govern- 
ment should take upon itself the responsibility of governing 
them well and permanently. All classes, save the knaves who 
now surround and govern the king, earnestly pray for this — 
the educated classes, because they would then have a chance of 
respectable employment, which none of them now have; the 
middle classes, because they find no protection or encourage- 
ment, and no hope that their children will be permitted to 
inherit the property they may leave, not invested in our 
government securities; and the humbler classes, because they are 
now abandoned to the merciless rapacity of the starving troops 
and other public establishments, and of the landholders driven 
or invited into rebellion by the present state of misrule. There 
is not, I believe, another government in India so entirely oppo- 
sed to the best interests and most earnest wishes of the people 
as that of Oudh now is; at least I have never seen or read of 
one. People of all classes have become utterly weary of it.” 

Though the necessity of interference was allowed on all 
hands to be urgent, the attention of the government was so 
much engrossed by the protracted hostilities in Burma, and 
preparations , for a new war, in which an open rupture with 
Persia, originating in a diplomatic squabble, had involved us, 
that two years more were allowed to pass away before the final 
step was taken. The governor-general, whose term of office was 
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about to expire, was well aware of the difficulties with which 
the question was beset, and might have evaded responsibility 
by leaving it as a legacy to his successor. He was far too manly 
to adopt such a course, and therefore intimated to the directors 
that though the state of his health made an early departure 
from India absolutely necessary, he would remain if they 
desired it, and give practical effect to their decision in regard 
to Oudh. This offer was gladly accepted by the home authori- 
ties, who having decided on assuming the government of the 
country, left him a large discretionary power as to the mode 
of procedure. In this, we cannot help thinking, he was more 
than unfortunate. Annexation involving the absolute extinction 
of Oudh as a native government, and the nullification of all 
subsisting treaties with it, was decreed by a simple fiat, and 
then announced to the world by a public proclamation. 
Neither in this document nor in the instructions given to 
Colonel Outrana, the resident, can we discover anything but a 
series of laboured attempts to disguise a gross breach of national 
faith. According to the account given, all the relations and 
mutual obligations of the two governments were regulated by 
the treaties of 1801 and 1837. By the former treaty the British 
government obtained the perpetual cession of one half of the 
Oudh territory, for undertaking to defend the other half from all 
foreign and domestic enemies, and the Oudh government was 
taken bound to establish a reformed system of administration, 
and act in conformity to the counsel of the Company’s officers; 
by the latter treaty it was stipulated that in the event of a 
reformed administration not being established, the British 
government might enter into possession of disturbed districts, 
tfnd continue to administer them till they could be satisfactorily 
restored, any surplus revenue arising being, in the meantime, 
paid into the Oudh treasury. It is impossible to see how any- 
thing contained in either of these treaties could countenance 
annexation. The one bound the government of Oudh to reform 
its administration, and the other defined and fixed the penalty 
to be inflicted in the event of its failing to do so. When the 
treaty of 1837 was framed, there was no idea of annexation, 
and an important point was understood to be gained when, by 
the insertion of a penalty, means were provided for giving 
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gradual effect to the vague promise of the treaty of 1801. Now, 
however, when annexation was to be resorted to, the treaty of 
1837 was found to present a serious obstacle. Its very definite- 
ness would not allow any other penalty than that which it 
prescribed to be exacted, and therefore if annexation was to be 
persisted in, it became absolutely necessary to hold that the 
treaty of 1837 was not binding. The means employed for this 
purpose were certainly very jdSuitical. The King of Oudh, on 
whom the treaty was in a manner forced, had subscribed it 
with great reluctance, the governor-general had ratified it, and 
nothing occurred to throw the least suspicion on its validity. 
On the contrary, Lord Auckland, under whose government it 
was concluded, referred to it in 1839, in a friendly letter 
addressed to the King of Oudh, as “the recent treaty of 11th 
September, 1837,” and after complimenting him on having, 
“in comparison with times past, greatly improved the king- 
dom,” conveyed to him the gratifying intelligence that he had 
in consequence been authorized, by the court of directors, if he 
thought it “advisable for the present,” to relieve his majesty 
“from part of the clause of the treaty alluded to, by which 
clause expense is laid upon your majesty.” This clause exacted 
from the king an annual payment of £160,000 for an additional 
subsidiary force, but the directors considering that one half 
of the territory of Oudh had been ceded to them under the 
express condition that such force was to be maintained at their 
own sole expense, were ashamed to enforce the payment, and 
therefore remitted it. In all other respects, however, the treaty 
remained in full force, and even the extortionate clause 
demanding double payment having been remitted only “for 
the present,” might at any future period be revived. Such was 
evidently the understanding of Lord Auckland. It was also 
that of his two immediate successors. Lord Ellenborough, when 
the question was put to him, declared 'that the home authorities 
did "not disallow the whole of the treaty of 1 837, but only 
that portion of it which related to the payment, by the King 
of Oudh of £160,000 for a military establishment of British 
officers.” Lord Hardinge, when in 1847 he threatened the King 
of Oudh with the penalty to which he should subject himself 
by failing to reform his administration, at once referred to and 
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4 recognized the validity of the treaty of 1837, since in no other 
treaty is there any mention of the kind of penalty obviously in- 
tended. The thing is so clear that it is scarcely necessary to add 
the testimony of Lord Broughton, who as president of the Board 
of Control at the time must have known the fact. “My impres- 
sion,” he says, “certainly is that the treaty of 1837 was ratified 
by government at home, after the disallowance referred to; the 
whole treaty was not disallowed, but only one portion of it.” 

After reading the above cumulative evidence as to the 
validity of the treaty of 1837, one is startled on turning to the 
governor-general’s instructions to Colonel Outram, and finding 
such passages as the following: — “It is very probable that the 
king in the course of the discussions which will take place 
with the resident may refer to the treaty negotiated with his 
predecessor in the year 1837. The resident is aware that the 
treaty was not continued in force, having been annulled by 
the court of directors as soon as it was received in England. 

The resident is further aware, that, although the King of Oudh 
was informed at that time that certain provisions of the treaty 
of 1837 respecting an increased military force would not be 
carried into effect, the entire abrogation of the treaty by the 
court of directors was never communicated to his majesty. 

The effect of this reserve and want of full communication is | 

felt to ,be embarrassing today. It is the more embarrassing that 
the cancelled instrument was still included in a volume of 
treaties which was published in 1845 by the authority of 
government. There is no better way of encountering the diffi- 
culty than by meeting it full in the face.” And how was this to 
be done? Simply, we would say, by admitting that the "govern- 
ment stood committed to the treaty, and could not recede from 
it without a breach of faith. Unfortunately the governor- 
general took a very different view, and wrote as follows: “If 
the king should allude to the treaty of 1837, and should ask 
why, if further measures are necessary in relation to the ad- 
ministration of Oudh, the large powers which are given to the 
British government by the said treaty should not be put in force, 
his majesty must be informed that the treaty has had no existence 
since it was communicated to the court of directors, by whom it 
was wholly annulled. His majesty will be reminded that the 
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court of Lucknow was informed at the time that certain 
articles of the treaty of 1837, by -which the payment of an 
additional military force was imposed upon the king, were to 
be set aside.” “It must be presumed that it was not thought 
necessary at that time to make any communication to his 
majesty regarding those articles of the treaty which were not 
of immediate operation, and that a subsequent communication 
was inadvertently neglected. The resident will be at liberty to 
state that the governor* general in council regrets that any 
such neglect should have taken place even inadvertently.” Such 
was the mode in which it was proposed to “meet the difficulty 
full in the face,” and we can now only wonder how it could 
have been supposed possible to do so by a method so un- 
worthy. 

Having managed more dexterously than honourably to 
escape from the obligations of the treaty of 1837, it only 
ff^aained to deal with that of 1801 . But here new difficulties 
jljpose. By that treaty the government of Oudh, in return for 
the cession of half its territories, obtained a guarantee free of 
expense against all foreign and domestic enemies, and engaged 
to reform its administration in accordance with the advice of 
the Gompany*s officers. This engagement it certainly did not 
fulfil. It did not reform its administration, and so far from 
listening to the advice of the Company’s officers, turned a 
deaf ear to repeated and earnest remonstrances. This, as a 
palpable violation of the treaty, gave the British government 
the option of either declaring the treaty itself at an end, or of 
insisting on the faithful performance of its obligations. If the 
former alternative were adopted, matters would return to their 
original footing, the British government simply withdrawing 
its guarantee and giving back the territories obtained in return 
for it; if the latter alternative were adopted, the King of Oudh 
might have been compelled, by force of arms, if more peaceful 
means proved unavailing, to perform to the very letter every* 
thing to which the treaty bound him. This, however, was the 
utmost extent to which British interference could be legitima- 
tely carried, and gives no countenance at all to the extreme 
measure of annexation. After declaring the treaty of 1801 to 
be at an end, the British government had no right whatever to 
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interfere with Oudh any further than might be necessary in 
order to preserve tranquillity beyond its own frontier, and 
therefore, when instead of contenting itself with such precau- 
tions, it proceeded by a kind of coup de main to seize the king- 
dom of Oudh and incorporate it with its own territories, it 
pursued a policy which wherever exemplified, whether in 
Europe or in Asia, cannot be too severely reprobated. It deserv- 
ed not to prosper, and in this particular case, so far as subs- 
equent events yet to be detailed entitle us to judge, it did not 
prosper. After annexation had been finally resolved, and all at- 
tempts to obtain the king’s consent to it had, as must have 
been foreseen, proved unavailing, the deed was executed in 
defiance of him, and published to the world by a proclama- 
tion which, like the deed itself, will not bear criticism. 

The remarks already made render it unnecessary to dissect 
this proclamation, and show how, with all its boldness of 
assertion and- special pleading, it completely failed to justify 
the extirpation of the kingdom of Oudh. During fifty years its 
sovereigns had not only remained faithful to the British alliance, 
but had again and again.come forward in periods of the greatest 
emergency, and by liberal loans replenished the exhausted 
treasury of the Company. To abandon such an ally might have 
been taxed as ingratitude, but to take advantage of his weak- 
ness to strip him of his territories was an act for which, unless 
it was dictated by stern necessity, there is no excuse. Despicable 
as the government of Oudh undoubtedly was, its inhabitants, 

. for whose behoof alone we professed to interfere, made no 
application to us for that purpose, and so far from welcoming 
us as deliverers, united almost as one man in regarding us as 
invaders and unprincipled spoliators. All our professed anxiety 
for their prosperity and happiness they scouted as mere pre- 
tence, and ascribed the loss of their native independence to an 
unbounded ambition to extend our already overgrown empire 
by any means, however unscrupulous. In course of time, when 
the full benefits of our rule shall have been experienced, they 
may arrive at a different conclusion, but certainly the first 
effects of the annexation of Oudh was to gain us a province at 
a serious loss of national character. Were it necessary, therefore, 
to test the merits of Lord Dalhousie’s administration by his 
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'll annexation policy, particularly as exemplified in its last and 

« ^ crowning act, it would be impossible to refrain from using 

strong terms of censure. Fortunately, he had merits of another 
kind which gave him a foremost place among Indian adminis- 
trators, and entitle him to the gratitude of his country. Even 
in regard to his annexations, it must be remembered that they 
were not all effected by questionable means. At least two of 
them — the Punjab and Pegu — weredegitimate conquests made 
in wars which the unprovoked. . aggressions of the Sikhs and 
Burmese had reiideredinevitabley The admirable administration 
of the former of these provinces, /Carried on under his lordship’s 
| auspices, is one of the greatest: glories of his government. His 

| ©thejr.merits cannot be better: summed up than in the following 

extract from an article in the Times : could point to 
railways planned on an enormous scale, and Dartly commenced: 
to 4,000 miles of electric telegraph spread over India, at an 
expense of little more than £50 a mile; to 2,000 miles of road 
bridged and metalled, near the whole distance from Calcutta 
to Peshawar; to the opening of the Ganges canal, the largest of 
the kind in the world; to the progress of .the Punjab canal, 
and of many othdr important works of irrigation all over 
India; as well as to the re-organization of an official depart- 
ment of public works. Keeping equal pace with these public 
works, he could refer to the postal system, which he introduced 
in imitation of that of Rowland Hill, whereby a letter from 
Peshawar to Cape Comorin, or from Assam to Karachi, is 
conveyed for fd., or 1/1 6th of the olid pharge; to the improved 
training ordained for the civil service, covenanted and uncoven- 
anted; to the improvement of education and prison discipline; 
to the organization of the legislative council; to the reforms 
which it had decreed, such as: permitting Hindu widows to 
marry again, and relieving alLpersons from the risk of forfeit- 
ing property by a change, of religion.” As the Marquis of 
Dalhousie was only forty^fouE years of age when he quitted 
India, on the 6th of March, 1856, it was hoped that he had 
then only performed .the first, act of the brilliant career for 
which, his talents and virtues so admirably fitted him. He 
Foreboded .otherwise, arid in replying to a parting address from 
the inhabitants of Calcutta, thus gave utterance to his feelings: 
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“I have played out my part; and while I feel that in my case 
the principal act in the drama of my life is ended, I shall be 
content if the curtain should drop now on my public career.’* 
The words were almost prophetic, for he only returned with a 
broken constitution to linger out a few years and die. This 
melancholy event took place on the 19th of December, 1860. 

Before closing the narrative of Lord Dalhousie’s administra- 
tion, some account must be given of an important change 
which was made in the constitution of the Company. The 
act which regulated it being fixed to expire on the 30th of 
April, 1854, it was deemed necessary to anticipate that event 
by new legislation, and accordingly, on the 20th of August, 
1853, an act (16 and 17 Viet. c. 95) was passed, by which, 
until parliament should otherwise provide, all, the territories 
then in the possession and under the government of the East 
India Company were to continue under such government in 
trust for her majesty. As the act was avowedly temporary, and 
only # remained in force for a very short period, it will be 
sufficient, instead of giving an analysis of its contents, to men- 
tion its two most important provisions — the one by which the 
number of directors was reduced from twenty-four to eighteen, 
of whom twelve only were to be elected by the proprietors, 
and six to be nominated by her majesty — and the other by 
which the appointments to the civil service, and those of 
assistant-surgeon in India, were withdrawn from the directors 
and thrown open to public competition. 
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Sepoy Mutiny (i) 


W HEN Lo ^ Canning, on the 29th of February, 1856, 
rn fi Com “ lencedhls ^ministration, a period of tranquillity was 
confidently predxcted. The Burmese and Sikh wars having been 
rough t to a successful termination, no native power either within 
the limits or beyond the frontiersof India seemed able or dispos- 
ed to involve it once more in open hostilities. There was, however, 
cause for serious apprehension. Mutiny had repeatedly broken 
out m the native army, and the measures of repression resorted 
to had rather evaded the danger than fairly met and extingui- 
shed it. During the first Burmese war disaffection was general 
among the sepoys of Bengal who were ordered to serve in it, 
and was not only indicated by numerous desertions, but openly 
manifested by positive and combined refusals to obey the order 
to embark. On this occasion one wholesome measure of sever* 
ity overawed the disaffected, but the spirit which animated 
the mutineers was by no means exorcised. In 1850, when Sir 
Charles Napier was commander-in-chief, disaffection, produced 
by the rejection of a claim to increase of pay during service in 
the Punjab, was so widely spread that that distinguished officer 
did not hesitate to denounce a large portion of the Bengal 
native army as mutinous, and ever after took credit to himself 
for having, by the vigorous measures he adopted, prevented a 
sepoy revolt which might have proved fatal to our Indian 
empire. It is true that he was then defending himself against 
the charge of having by these very measures exceeded his 
powers, and there is hence ground to suspect that his language 
was somewhat exaggerated. Still, however, there cannot be 
a doubt that the danger which he apprehended was by no 
means imaginary, and that he had even succeeded in tracing 
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it to its true cause. The sepoys of Bengal, consisting in a large 
proportion of Brahmins and Rajputs, whose high caste enabl- 
ed them to exercise a preponderating influence over their 
comrades, had become convinced that their services could 
not be dispensed with, and that the fate of our Indian empire 
was consequently in their hands. They had only to combine 
and present a united front in order to intimidate the govern- 
ment; and, if necessary, coerce it into compliance with their 
demands. Combination had accordingly become a kind of 
watchword among them, and every subject which affected their 
interests was discussed and agitated as a common cause. Hence, 
when the question of increased pay arose, the language of some 
of the sepoys of the 32nd native infantry is said to have been, 
“We shall wait till three or four regiments come up, and 
whatever they do we will do also.** In a similar spirit a Brah- 
min soldier, when his commanding officer, disgusted with sepoy 
grumblings, exclaimed, “For shame! you pretend to be sold- 
iers: were I the general I would dismiss you from the army;** 
ventured to reply, “If you did, you would get no more; we 
would stop them; and where would you be then?” Sir Charles 
Napier met the danger with characteristic decision when he 
supplied the place of a sepoy regiment disbanded for mutiny by 
one of Gurkhas, and proposed to give the sepoys a practical 
proof that their services were not indispensable, by showing 
how easily their place could be supplied. Unfortunately he was 
not seconded either by the Indian of the home authorities, and . 
matters remained on the same unsatisfactory footing as before. 
But though the fact of sepoy disaffection was virtually ignored, 
its existence was not denied. Even Lord Dalhousie, while he 
declined to sanction the decisive measures which the comman- 
der-in-chief recommended, frankly admitted that “the sepoy 
has been overpetted and overpaid of late; and has been led On 
by the government itself into the entertainment of expectations, 
and the manifestation of a feeling which he never held in 
former times;’* and used a language of still more ominous 
import^ in replying on the eve of his departure from 

India to the address of the inhabitants of Calcutta, he remind- 
ed them “how cruel violence, worse than all the excesses of war, 
may be suddenly committed by men who, to the very day on 
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which they broke out in their frenzy of blood, have been regard- 
ed as a simple, harmless, and timid race, not by the govern- 
ment alone, but even by those who knew them best, were 
dwelling among them, and were their earliest victims.” The 
danger thus pointed out, and proved to exist both by overt 
acts of mutiny and indications of widespread disaffection, 
though it must have suggested, certainly did not produce new 
measures of precaution, and the Indian government continued 
to slumber on, and to receive the congratulations of the direct- 
ors on the general tranquillity which prevailed even in Oudh, 
where, if any where, disturbance and revolt might havtf been 
apprehended as natural results of the annexation policy. At the 
| same time, from causes over which neither the directors nor 

the Indian authorities had any control, the number of European 
troops usually allotted to the Bengal presidency had been great- 
ly diminished. Two regiments of horse, withdrawn to the Crimea 
during the Russian war, had not been replaced; four regiments 
of infantry, and the greater part of the 14th dragoons, had been 
called away to serve in the war which had suddenly broken 
out in Persia; and a large proportion of the remainder were 
stationed far in the north-west to maintain tranquillity in the 
* Punjab, where it was not unreasonably, though, as it afterwards 

appeared, erroneously believed, that a large military force was 
necessary in order to curb and overawe the newly subjugated 
Sikhs. To this imaginary danger government had turned an 
! anxious eye, and in providing against it had so bared the other 

j stations of their proper complement of European troops, that 

j Oqdh, swarming with discontented chiefs and disbanded sold* 

| iers, backed by a hostile population, was guarded only by a 

— single regiment; while Delhi, notoriously the centre of Muham- 

medan intrigue, was still more scantily provided, its immense, 

I magazine of military stores being committed entirely to the 

j charge of native troops. Such a disregard of the plainest dicta- 

j tes of prudence looks almost like judicial blindness. For a long 

| series of years almost every man who earned a name for himself 

j in the civil or military service of the East India Company had 

j lifted a warning voice, and called attention to the precarious 

( tenure by which its possessions were held; subsequent events 

| had shown that such fears were not unfounded, and that causes 
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were at work which threatened to realize their worst forebod- 
ings; but, as if the frequency of alarm had weakened the impres- 
sion produced by it, the crisis was permitted to approach, and 
when it actually arrived, found the government totally unpre- 
pared to meet it. The fearful disasters which followed, must now 
be narrated. This, the latest portion of Indian history, is also 
in many respects the most eventful; and must therefore be given 
with some minuteness of detail, care, however, being taken 
to relieve the record of sepoy atrocities by placing them in cont- 
rast with deeds of British heroism, at once more numerous 
and more illustrious than were ever before exhibited on so large 
a field and within so short a time. 

The British rule in India never has been, and, it is to be 
feared, never will be popular. Though far more beneficent 
than that of preceding conquerors and of the existing native 
princes, it is the rule of aliens in blood, in manners, and in 
religion; and is therefore submitted to as a galling yoke, to be 
endured so long as there is .no hope of being able to shake it 
off, but not a day longer. Accordingly, when the native army 
had deluded itself into the belief that it had obtained the 
mastery, and was in a condition to dictate terms to the govern- 
ment, revolt sooner or later became inevitable, and the only 
point that remained undetermined was the time. One of the 
most formidable obstacles in the way was the antipathy between 
the Hindus and the Muhammedans, the former composing 
the great bulk of the population, and the latter, while numer- 
ous enough to be formidable, deriving from their superior 
position as a once dominant class, a far greater degree of influ- 
ence than was indicated by their numbers. The effect of this 
antipathy was to keep the two classes of religionists apart, and 
, make it morally impossible for them to enter into a general 
combination for any common object. The British government, 
aware of this security against a united revolt, appear not to 
have underrated it, and yet from some strange fatality they, 
without intending it, destroyed this security, and enabled 
Hindus and Muhammedans to enter into a mutual league for 
the complete and final overthrow of' our Indian empire. 'The 
cry raised was that their religion was in danger, and that 
henceforth Christianity alone was to be tolerated. It is difficult 
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to understand how such a cry could carry any weight with it 
Irrv?nT,h‘ Ve g ° Ver ” ors -g ene ™> tad vied with each 

carrymg th e principles of religious toleration to their 
nuts, and had even given so much countenance to native 

;:~lr rth r^ 0f ******* they were 
Christians and the representatives of a Christian 
government. It is almost needless, therefore, to say that 
was no intention whatever to reverse this policy Ld that 

sep y o r vT S now Wa - "f “"I' Unfort “ ateIy > howe^heslgal 

sepoys, now ripe for revolt, were not unwilling to give credible 

■ 0 . t-aiea treachery. The delusion spread like wildfire 

of it „T,h UmStan<: t SO triVial “ itSdf that 0De can bardly spLk 
, h ‘ J" h gra " ty became ' Bot perhaps the cause, but certainly 
the occasion. Of a revolt not surpassed in magnitude and ferocity 

by any which history has yet recorded. ana '«ocitv 

The improved rifle, now generally substituted for the 

aTthe time T ^ ^ 3 Ca “ ridga > aad «* which 

n nn nfTst? T nSU l eqU ‘ rra ‘° be bittenof - I" ‘he 
n ng of 1857, after it had been resolved to arm the 

sepoys with this weapon, the manufacture of the necessary 

S l abZ^rr 31 miUtary dep °* of Dumd “^ 

situated about eight miles north-east of Calcutta. It had never 

ridneTb t0 ’ ° fficlals that there was anything in these cart- 
ridges by which any religious prejudice could be offended, but 
it was not long before they were undeceived. As the story goes 
* S . ep °y ( a Brahmin) carrying his tea. filled with water 
which he was about to prepare his food, was met by a classie 
workman of a low caste attached to the magazine, who asked 
him fora drink, and being refused on the ground that the 
lota would thereby be defiled, observed, “You think much of 
your caste but wait a little; the sahib-log (literally “gentleman- 
strangers ) will make you bite cartridges soaked in cow and 
pork fat, and then where will your caste be?” The mention 
t e two kinds of fat was as artful as it was malicious, the one 
being the anomination of Hindus and the other that of Muham- 
medans; and it is hence easy to understand how the subject 
once mooted was not allowed to drop, and being generally 
discussed produced much real, and probably more pretended 
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alarm. Major Bontein, the officer commanding at Dumdum, 
when first made aware of it, paraded all the native troops 
stationed there, and called for any complaints. At least .two- 

thirds of them, including all the native commissioned officers 
immediately stepped to the front, and in a manner described 

as “perfectly respectful,” stated their objection to the present 
method of preparing the cartridges for the new rifle-musket. 
“The mixture employed for greasing the cartridges was, they 
said, “opposed to their religious feelings,” and “they begged to 
suggest the employment of wax and oil in such proportion as, 
in their opinion, would answer the purpose requmed. The 
spirit of moderation thus manifested at the outset may have 
blinded the authorities as to the extent of the danger. At all 
events they seem not to have felt the necessity of instantaneous 
action in order to provide against it, and they contented them- 
selves with issuing orders that the further manufacture of grea- 
sed cartridges should cease, and that in future the men might 
purchase the ingredients at the bazaar, and “apply them with 
their own hands.” Unfortunately the moderation exhibited at 
Dumdum proved to be the exception, and not the rule; and in 
several other quarters the excitement, instead of being allayed 
by the assurance that the cause which produced it had cease o 
exist, continued to increase. At first only the grease employed had 
been objected to, but it was now discovered that there was some- 
thing wrong with the paper. Unlike that formerly used, it had a 
glazed appearance, which, in the opinion of the sepoys, indica- 
ted the presence of grease, and accordingly on the 6th of Feb- 
ruary , General Hearsey , commanding the division of the Bengal 
troops, wrote from Barrackpore, situated sixteen miles north 
from Calcutta, as follows:— “A most unreasonable and unfound- 
ed suspicion has unfortunately taken possession of the native 
officers and sepoys at this station, that grease or fat is used in the 
composition of this cartridge paper; and this foolish idea « now 
so rooted in them that it would, l am of opinion, be both idle 
and unwise to attempt its removal.” 

Hitherto the objections to the cartridges were believed to be 
sincere, and the prevailing excitement was treated as if no 
ulterior or criminal purpose was in contemplation. Indication 
to the contrary were now manifested. On the 5th of February, 
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the day preceding that on which the above letter of General 
Hearsey was written, a jemadar , or native lieutenant, waited 
on Lieutenant Allen, one of the European *..1icers of the 84th 
native infantry, then stationed at Barrackpore, and informed 
him that the four native regiments in that cantonment were 
preparing to break out in open mutiny, and that he had been 
invited to attend a meeting which was to be held that very 
night for the purpose of maturing the plot, and arranging the 
mode of execution. Lieutenant Allen, without attaching much 
credit to so extraordinary a statement, deemed it necessary to 
visit the lines when the alleged meeting was to be held, and 
felt reassured, on ascertaining by ocular inspection, that there 
was not the least appearance of it. The jemadar, however, 
persisted in his statement, explaining that the resolution to 
hold the meeting had been abandoned, in consequence of a 
suspicion that it had been detected. It ultimately appeared that 
the jemadar’s information was substantially correct, for on the 
11th of February a startling confirmation of it was received 
from General Hearsey. ‘‘We have at Barrackpore been dwel- 
ling upon a mine ready for explosion. I have been watching 
the feeling of the sepoys here for some time. Their minds have 
been misled by some designing scoundrels.” In order to counter- 
act the impression thus produced, he had on the 9th paraded 
all the troops, and availed himself of the thorough know- 
ledge which he possessed of their language, to disabuse their 
minds of the falsehoods which had been instilled into them. 
“I myself,” he says, “energetically and explicitly explained, in 
a loud voice, to the whole of the men, the folly of the idea 
that possessed them, that the government, or that their officers, 
wished to interfere with their caste or religious prejudices, and 
impressed on them the absurdity of their for one moment 
believing that they were to be forced to become Christians. I 
told them the English were Christians of the Book, i. e. Protest- 
ants; that we admitted no proselytes but those who, being 
adults, could read and fully understand the precepts laid down 
therein; that if they came and threw themselves down at our 
feet, imploring to be made ‘Book’ Christians, it could not be 
done; they could not be baptized until they had been examined 
in the tracts of the Book, and proved themselves fully conver- 
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sant in them, and then they must, of their own good-will and 
accord, desire to become Christians of the Book ere they could 
become so. I asked them if they perfectly understood what I 
said, especially the 2nd grenadiers; they nodded assent; I then 
dismissed the brigade.” Had explanation been all that was 
needed, General Hearsey’s harangue might have sufficed, and 
government rather hastily indulged the hope that the exciter 
ment was about to die away. The general himself must have 
had a very different presentiment when he wrote thus: “May 
I state my opinion in regard to the policy of having five or six 
regiments of native infantry assembled in brigade here, without 
any European corps of infantry, or artillery, or cavalry, as a 
point d'appui, in case of a mutiny occurring. You will perceive in 
all this business the native officers were of no use; in fact, they 
are afraid of their men, and dare not act; all they do is to hold 
themselves aloof, and expect by so doing they will escape 
censure, as not actively implicated. This has always occurred 
on such occasions, and will continue to the end of our sovere- 
ignty in India. Well might Sir Charles Metcalfe say, ‘that he 
expected to awake some fine morning, and find India had been 
lost to the English crown.’ ” 

The excitement among the native troops had now passed 
through two successive stages. First, its ostensible cause was the 
new cartridge, which could not be used without incurring the 
loss of caste; and next, it was a belief that a system of compul- 
sory conversion to Christianity was about to be adopted. A 
third stage was at hand, in which the excitement was to pass 
into open mutiny. A small guard of the 34th native infantry, 
one of the regiments which had enjoyed the benefit of General 
Hearsey’s harangue, having arrived on the 24th of February at 
Berhampur, about 116 miles north from Calcutta, the men 
composing it were, as usual in such cases, feasted by their 
countrymen of the 19th native infantry stationed there. The 
subject of the greased cartridges, then the engrossing topic, was 
of course discussed, and probably along with it other griev- 
ances, real or imaginary. The result was soon disclosed. On 
the very next day, when the commanding officer, Colonel 
Mitchell, ordered blank ammunition to be distributed, with 
a view to a parade on the morning of the 26th, the men of the 
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19th refused to receive it, on the ground that there, was some 
doubt as to how the cartridges were prepared. In this instance 
the refusal had not even a shadow of excuse, as the cartridges 
offered had been manufactured before the new rifle was 
thought of, and were the very same as those that had been 
used for years without objection. With some difficulty they 
were intimidated, and after receiving the ammunition in sullen 
silence, retired to their lines. Their determination, however, 
was taken. In the course of the evening, after a consultation, 
during which they worked themselves into a state of 
trollable excitement, they rushed forth, and having broken 
the bells, or small huts, where the native arms when not in use 
were deposited, seized them,' and walked off, shouting defiance. 
Colonel Mitchell had the option of two courses, either to march 
out against the mutineers in the dark, or to remain on the 
defensive till morning. Neither course was free from serious 
objections. There were no European troops at the station, and 
no other native troops in addition to the mutinous regiment 
than a detachment of cavalry and a battery of artillery. Thus 
the whole work, whether of coercion or of defence, was of 
necessity to be intrusted to troops who in all probability 
sympathized with those against whom they were to act. All 
circumstances considered, delay was undoubtedly the more 
prudent course, but immediate action, as the more spirited 
and decisive, was preferred. The night was so dark that even 
with the aid of torches there was no small difficulty in finding 
the way. Nor was this the worst. The ground near the lines 
was interspersed with tanks, which must have 
the movements of cavalry, while the torchlight reflected from 
them, would, in the case of actual encounter, have enabled the 
mutineers, themselves unseen, to open a destructive fire. When 
fully aware of the difficulties of his position, Colonel Mitchell 
was not unwilling to avoid a bloody struggle of very doubtful 
issue, and a kind of negotiation ensued, which resulted in a 
compromise, he on his part agreeing as a first step to withdraw 
his troops, and the mutineers on theirs agreeing, on this 
stipulation being complied with, to make their submission. 

This arrangement, however necessary it may have been under 
the circumstances, was not the less to be deplored. A mutiny, 
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which was visibly assuming larger dimensions, had only been 
suppressed by allowing the mutineers to dictate terms. A general 
invitation was thus virtually given to all the disaffected to lose 
no time in imitating a bad example. During these incipient 
disturbances, General Anson, the commander-in-chief, was 
unfortunately far away among the Simla Hills, to which he had 
gone for the benefit of his health. But government, previously 
somewhat lethargic, appeared at length to be fully awakened. 
The account of the Berhampur mutiny reached Calcutta on 
the 4th of March, and only two days later the Oriental 
Company’s ship Bentinck was steaming to Rangoon with orders 
to bring up her majesty’s 84th foot with the utmost possible 
despatch. Meanwhile the 19th had been ordered down to 
Barrackpore. Thither too, as a preparation for the steps which 
it might be necessary to take, were detached a wing of her 
majesty’s 53rd, and two troops of artillery. Twelve pieces of 
cannon were also brought into the cantonment. The 84th 
regiment arrived at Calcutta on the 20th of March, and im- 
mediately proceeded to Chinsura, to await the arrival of the 
19th. The object of these preparations was too palpable not to 
be well understood by the disaffected, who no longer hesitated 
to give utterance to their feelings. The 34th native infantry in 
particular, throwing aside the moderation which they professed 
when General Hearsey addressed them, were now forward in 
expressing their sympathy with the 19th, who they thought 
merited not punishment but reward, for the stand which they 
had made in defence of their religion. 

In India the native mind is so impulsive, that words once 
uttered soon pass into deeds. Hence the 34th, though they 
could not but be aware of the advantage of remaining quiescent 
till they should be reinforced by their countrymen from 
Berhampur, were unable to refrain from previously giving an 
unequivocal manifestation of the mutinous spirit which animat- 
ed them. On the 29th of March, two days before the 19th 
reached Barrackpore, it was reported to Lieutenant Baugh, 
adjutant of the 34th, that a sepoy of the , name of Mangal 
Pande, belonging to that regiment, had intoxicated himself 
with bhang , and was walking in front of the lines, armed with 
a sword and a musket, calling upon his comrades to rise, and 
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declaring that he would shoot any European who came in his 
way. The lieutenant instantly mounted his horse, and rode off 
to the parade ground. As he approached, Mangal Pande con- 
cealed himself behind a gun, and taking a deliberate aim fired. 
The shot took effect only on the horse, which fell, and brought 
down its rider. He, however, quickly disentangled himself, and 
seizing one of his pistols, hastened up and fired at the assassin. 
He had the misfo'rtune to miss, and was unable to draw his 
sword before Mangal Pande made a rush at him and cut him 
down. Happily the blow was not mortal, and before it could 
be repeated, the sergeant-major of the regiment, who was a 
little behind Lieutenant Baugh, sprung forward, and by draw- 
ing the attack upon himself, saved the life of his superior officer 
by endangering his own, for he too in his attempt to seize 
the miscreant was severely wounded by him. Meanwhile a 
jemadar and twenty sepoys, though not more than thirty 
yards distant, refused to render any assistance, and the two 
Europeans would to a certainty have been murdered, had not 
a Muhammedan orderly, who had followed Lieutenant Baugh, 
given a signal proof of fidelity by seizing Mangal Pande, in 
the act of again levelling his reloaded musket. General Hearsey, 
with several other officers, aroused by the firing, was quickly 
on the spot, and by his boldness arrested what was on the eve 
of becoming a general mutiny. Riding up to the jemadar and 
his guard with a loaded pistol in his hand, and threatening to 
shoot the first man who showed any signs of disobedience, he 
ordered them back to their posts. They were at once overawed, 
and withdrew. 

On the day after the above outrage, the 19th native infantry, 
on the way to Barrackpore, arrived at Baraset, which is only 
about eight miles distant. Tjie punishment intended for them 
had transpired. Lord Canning, in a minute dated the 27th of 
March, had thus expressed himself : — “The open refusal of the 
whole regiment to obey orders, the seizure of arms with vio- 
lence, and a tumultuous but combined resistance of the author- 
ity of its officers, with arms loaded, is an offence for which any 
punishment, less than dismissal from the service, would be 
inadequate; mutiny so open and defiant cannot be excused by 
any sensitiveness of religion or caste, by fear of coercion, or by 
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the seductions and deceptions of others. It must be met prompt- 
ly and unhesitatingly, and without the delay of a day more 
than may be necessary.*’ It may be questioned whether Lord 
Canning acted up to his own ideas of the enormity of the 
crime when he proposed simple dismissal as the severest punish- 
ment to be inflicted on it. At this time, however, it was almost 
universally believed that the sepoys were so much enamoured 
of the service and of the emoluments, present and prospective, 
derived from it, that they dreaded nothing so much as expul- 
sion. It would seem that the 19th still partook so much of this 
feeling that the prospect of their disbandment overwhelmed 
them with grief, and they were endeavouring to avert it by 
expressions of repentance; This was certainly fortunate, for it 
afterwards appeared that they had been waited upon by a 
secret deputation from the 34th, and urged without effect to con- 
cert a new and more formidable rising. On the 31st of March, 
when they entered Barrackpore, they found their arrival 
anticipated by her majesty’s 84th, a wing of her majesty’s 
53rd, two European batteries, and the governor-general’s body- 
guard, of Whose fidelity, though composed of natives, there 
was no doubt. The disbandment was immediately carried into 
effect. On one side of the parade ground stood the European 
troops and batteries, and the body-guard; on the other.side the 
34th, and other native troops previously at the station; and in 
the middle, between them, the doomed 19th. It was a moment 
of great anxiety, for it was not impossible that all the native 
troops would make common cause. The 19th, however, when 
ordered to lay down their arms, obeyed without a murmur. 
Their peaceful and repentant demeanour, though it could not 
reverse the sentence, procured them some indulgences which 
they could hardly have anticipated, and they received payment, 
not only of their arrears to the uttermost farthing, but of the 
hire of cattle and boats employed in bringing down their 
families. “This gracious act,” says General Hearsey, whose 
thorough knowledge of the native character did not on this 
occasion save him from being imposed upon, “was keenly felt, 
and they loudly bewailed their fate, many men saying the 
regiment had been misled.” 

Government, willing to believe that the question of the 
greased cartridges had been set at rest, and that the mere 
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disbanding of a regiment would suffice to put down disaffec- 
tion, began to speak of the danger as already past, and actually 
engaged a vessel to carry the 84th regiment back to Rangoon. 

It is difficult to understand how the governor-general and his 
council could have been betrayed into such a monstrous 
blunder. Not only were they aware that the 34th native infan- 
try contained a number of men who had cheered on Mangal 
Pande in his atrocious attempts at assassination; but incendiary 
fires, the invariable forerunners of general outrage, were 
constantly taking place in localities widely separated; general 
ferment, accompanied with a mysterious distribution, by flying 
messengers, of little unleavened cakes, called chupatties , was 
visible in many quarters, even among the general population; 
and distinct reports from various regiments proved the existence 
of so much bad feeling, as compelled General Hearsey to declare, 
as early as the 18th of April, that “the Hindus generally are 
not at present trustworthy servants of the state.” It is doubtful 
if any measures, however severe, could have averted or even 
retarded the general revolt, for which the whole of the Bengal 
sepoys were now ripe; . but it is obvious that, under the cir- 
cumstances, disbandment had ceased to be a punishment, and 
rather provoked than suppressed the crime against which it was 
directed. It in fact only anticipated the course which the men 
were about to take of their own accord, and must have been 
held by them in derision, while government were confidently 
trusting to it as an effectual means of working upon their fears 
and recalling them to a sense of duty. 

On the 2nd of May, the 7th Oudh irregular cavalry, station- 
ed about seven miles from the Lucknow cantonments, when 
ordered to bite the cartridge, a regulation which, notwithstand- 
ing its formal repeal by the government, seems still, from some 
unexplained oversight, to have been enforced, refused. The 
regiment was one of those which had belonged to the King of 
Oudh, and both from this circumstance, and the local influence 
which had probably been brought to bear upon it, there could 
scarcely be a doubt that the disaffection, though it took the 
name of a religious scruple, was of a very different and more 
criminal nature. Accordingly, it appeared on the very next 
day that the ringleaders in the regiment, not contented with 
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the mutinous spirit which prevailed among themselves, were 
endeavouring to instil it into others, for they had sent a letter 
to the 48th native infantry, then stationed at Lucknow, in 
which it was said, “We are ready to obey the directions of our 
brothers of the 48th in the matter of cartridges, and to resist, 
either actively or passively.” Fortunately, the administration of 
Oudh was at this time intrusted to a man who was equal to 
the crisis. Sir Henry Lawrence, the moment the intelligence 
reached him, mustered his forces, and set out with a wing of her 
majesty’s 32nd, a field'battery, and various detachments of native 
infantry and cavalry. Previous to his arrival, the mutiny had 
assumed a more aggravated form, and the European officers 
had been threatened with violence. As soon, however, as the 
approach of the troops became known, the mutineers lowered 
their tone, and even attempted to escape from the consequences 
of their crime by delivering two of the ringleaders as prisoners, 
and offering to give up forty more. So completely indeed had 
they yielded to their fears, that every symptom of violence had 
disappeared, and the whole regiment had become perfectly 
quiet. On being ordered, they at once formed into line, while 
Sir Henry. Lawrence placed his guns, and disposed the European 
infantry, so as to be able to control the other native regiments 
till the work of disarming was quietly accomplished. The first 
act of overt mutiny in Oudh being thus suppressed, the chief- 
commissioner did not delude himself into the belief that per- 
manent tranquillity was secured. He knew that his decisive 
course had at most procured a respite, which ought to be 
employed in preparing for a more formidable outbreak. After 
a court of inquiry, which led to a discovery of the principal 
offenders, who were consequently seized and put in irons, 
he began to concentrate the troops which had hitherto been 
located in isolated positions. At the same time he did not 
disdain to try the effect of moral suasion. With this view he 
held a public durbar at his residence in cantonments, and in 
presence of all the native officers, after conferring suitable 
rewards on several individuals who had proved their fidelity 
by disclosing the attempts made to tamper with the regiments 
to which they belonged, delivered an address in Hindustani, 
pointing out the advantages conferred on India by the 
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British government, and the folly as well as the futility of any 
endeavour to overthrow it. The impression mad$ is said to 
have been powerful, but of this some doubt may be entertained. 
The time for argument had passed, and there is good ground 
to suspect that every attempt at conciliation was regarded by 
the natives as an indication of fear. At first Sir Henry was 
disposed to disband the whole of the mutinous regiment, and 
thereafter allow those of the soldiers who might be found 
guiltless to be re-enlisted, but the governor-general in council, 
we think, acted more wisely when, approving generally of the 
prompt measures adopted, he resolved that “the disbandment, 
to whatever length it may be carried, should be real, and that 
the men whose innocence can be shown, and whose general 
character is irreproachable, or those by whom offenders have 
been denounced, and mutinous designs disclosed, should be 
retained in the ranks, the others being dismissed absolutely 
and finally,” because there was “a fiction in discharging 
soldiers one day, to take them back the next, whatever may be 
their claims to mercy, which would greatly weaken the general 
effect of the measure of disbandment as an example.” The 
idea of a general disbandment was in consequence abandoned, 
and only the native officers, with one or two exceptions, and 
about fifteen sepoys, were dismissed. 

Almost simultaneously with the outbreak at Lucknow, another 
of a more atrocious character occurred at the important milit- 
ary station of Meerut, situated thirty-five miles N.N.E. of 
Delhi. Unfortunately the officer in military command of the 
district possessed none of the abilities which characterized the 
chief-commissioner at Lucknow, and the consequences were 
most disastrous. In the first week of May, the carabineers of the » 
3rd regiment of Bengal light cavalry, when ordered to parade in 
order to learn the new regulation, which substituted tearing by 
the hand instead of biting the cartridges, declared their determin- 
ation not to handle them. As the cartridges tendered were the 
same as those which they had been accustomed to use without, 
objection, the refusal could only be regarded as mutinous, and 
accordingly the commander-in-chief, when the affair; was report- 
ed to him, ordered that the eighty-five men who had refused. 
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constituting in fact, with the exception of five, the whole men of 
the regiment armed with carabines, should be tried by a general 
native court-martial. The sentence pronounced on the 9th of 
May condemned the whole of the prisoners to ten years’ confine- 
ment with hard labour, and effect was immediately given to 
it by parading the whole troops then in Meerut, consisting of 
her majesty’s 60th rifles, her majesty’s 6th dragoon guards 
(carabineers), and the Bengal artillery, all European; and the 
following native regiments — the 3rd light cavalry, the 11th 
native infantry, and the 20th native infantry, and in their pres- 
ence fastening the chains and marching off the convicts to the 
common jail, preparatory to their removal to some of the govern- 
ment central prisons. The jail previously contained above 
1,200 prisoners, most of them, as may well be supposed, of 
desperate character; but notwithstanding the addition thus 
made to the number, under circumstances which obviously 
called for the utmost precaution, the jail remained as. before 
under the sole charge of a company of native soldiers. While the 
authorities, civil and military (for both must bear the blame), 
were thus neglecting the plainest dictates of prudence, the- 
native troops in Meerut completed their plans, and made ready 
to take the initiative in a general revolt. In the course of the 
day ominous warnings were given by placards, which called 
upon the natives to rise and slaughter the hated Feringhis. 
Nothing, however, but an actual rising seemed capable of arous- 
ing the authorities to a sense of their danger, and as the 9th 
had passed away without disturbance, , it was hoped that the 
10th, a Sunday, would also prove peaceful. At first this hope 
was realized, and soldiers and civilians crowded to the church, 
one of the largest in India, to take part in the morning service. 
There was no visible appearance of danger, and it was therefore 
imagined that the evening service would be equally tranquil. 
Many were actually preparing for it, and the bell had begun to 
ring, when the noise of shouting and firing announced that the 
catastrophe had arrived. The day had been allowed to pass be- 
• cause the conspirators were aware how much darkness would aid 
them in the perpetration of their still darker deeds. Their plan 
was to seize the arms of the troops after they had marched off to 
church, and thus render them powerless either to defend them- 
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selves or afford any protection to others. Before relief could 
arrive the work would be done, and at all events the approach 
of night would give an opportunity of escape. Most providenti- 
ally, either hurried on by their thirst for blood and plunder, 
which had become too impatient to be any longer restrained, or 
deceived by the sound of the church bells into a belief that the 
service had already commenced, they broke out prematurely, 
and thus partially defeated their diabolical design. 

At the commencement a party of the 3rd light cavalry gallop- 
ed over to the jail, and, besides rescuing the eighty- five con- 
victs, liberated all the other prisoners. Meanwhile the remainder 
of the regiment had broken out in open mutiny. Their Europ- 
ean officers endeavoured to reason them into a sense pf their 
duty, and, it would seem, not wholly in vain, for the 20th, the 
only regiment which had yet seized their arms, returned to 
their lines. The impression, however, was only momentary, for 
they suddenly rushed out again and began to fire. The 11th . 
showed more reluctance to carry matters to extremes, and yield- 
ed to their officers so far as not to touch their arms, and allow 
Colonel Finnis their commander to go out and reason with the 
20th. It was a desperate attempt, and proved fatal to that 
gallant officer, who was received with a volley of musketry and 
fell riddled with balls. All restraint .was now thrown aside, and 
the whole of the native regiments shouting defiance, continued 
their work of plunder, fire, and murder. “The mutineers,” says 
General Hewitt, in a report written on the following day, “then 
fired nearly all the bungalows in rear of the centre lines south 
of the nullah, including Mr. Greathed’s the commissioner and 
my own, together with the government cattle-yard and commis- 
sariat officer’s house and office. In this they were assisted by 
the population of the bazaar, the city, and the neighbouring 
villages. Every European, man, woman, and child, fallen in 
with, was ruthlessly murdered.” On reading this /account the 
question naturally arises, How could all these atrocities be per- 
petrated, while a British force sufficient to have annihilated 
the mutineers and the miscreants associated with them, was in 
the immediate vicinity? To this question General Hewitt gives 
only the following unsatisfactory reply : — “As soon as the alarm 
was given, the artillery, carabineers, and 60th rifles were got 
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under arms, but by the time we reached the native infantry, 
parade ground, it was too dark to act with efficiency in that 
direction; consequently the troops retired to the north of the 
nullah, so as to cover the barracks and officers’ lines of the 
artillery, carabineers, and 60th rifles, which were, with the 
exception of one house, preserved.” In other words, instead of 
advancing on the city he retired to. a greater distance from it, and 
placing a nullah between himself and the insurgents, left them 
at full liberty to do their horrid work, and then escape wifhout 
molestation. That there was the grossest mismanagement it is 
impossible to doubt, and we are therefore prepared to learn 
that the command which General Hewitt at this time held 
ought never to have been intrusted to him. Only two years 
before he had commanded on the Peshawar frontier, and, accor- 
ding to a statement of Colonel H. B. Edwardes, commissioner 
of the Peshawar division, had been removed because “physical- 
ly'unfit” for its “emergencies.” “During the time he comman- 
ded the Peshawar division,” adds the colonel, “it is believed he 
never once visited the outposts, and he used to inspect his 
troops in a buggy.” He was in fact worn out by age and nearly 
half a century of service in India. Such was the man whom 
official blundering placed in an important command after his 
physical unfitness had been acknowledged, as if to prove the 
irreparable mischief of which mere imbecility is capable. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the horrors of that Sunday night 
at Meerut, but in order to give some idea of them a few details 
by eye-witnesses seem necessary. A lady writes thus: “Bung- 
alows began to blaze round us nearer and nearer till the frenzi- 
ed mob reached that next our own. We saw a poor lady in the 
verandah, a Mrs. G., lately arrived. We bade the servants bring 
her over the low wall to us, but they were too confused to at- 
tend to me at first. The stables of that house were first burned. 
We heard the shrieks of the horses. Then came the mob to the 
house itself with awful shouts and curses. We heard the doors 
broken in, and many, many shots, and at the moment my serv- 
ant said they had been to bring away Mrs. C., but had found 
her dead on the ground cut horribly, and she on the eve of her 
confinement.” Mr. Rotton the chaplain gives his testimony, in 
. his- work entitled The Chaplain's Narrative , in the following 
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terms. It was not until sunrise on Monday that any one 
knew, with anything like certainty, the extent of the atrocities 
committed by the savages within the cantonment of Meerut. 

a spectac es o terror met the eye almost simultaneously 
with the return of the day! The lifeless and mutilated corpses 
of men women, and children, were here and there to be seen, 
some of them so frightfully disfigured, and so shamefully disho- 

" that the Very recollecti on of such sights chills 

he blood. After reading these accounts it is no small relief 
to find that m the midst of the massacre there were natives 
whose fidelity remained unshaken, and who heroically risked 
their own lives in saving others. 

General Hewitt says in his report, “I am led to think the 
outbreak was not premeditated;” but this is only another of 
his egregious blunders. While he was satisfying himself with 
e ending the barracks and taking credit for having driven the 
mutineers out of the station, they were carrying out their plans 
and hurrying along the highroad to Delhi, where they had hy 
previous arrangement made sure of a welcome reception. Had 
General Hewitt despatched at least a portion of his troops, in 
pursuit, the mutineers must to a certainty have been overtaken. 
Besides the length of the road, there were other obstacles that 
must have retarded them. There was a river to pass, and as it 
was more than half-way between the two places, the mutinous 
infantry, at least, could not have crossed before his dragoons 
came up with them. It is said that, an officer of this regiment 
volunteered to undertake the duty with a small detachment, and 
was not permitted. Thus saved from the speedy vengeance 
which might have been inflicted, the mutineers hurried on with- 
out interruption, and on the morning of the 11th were descried 
approaching Delhi. So certain were they that the native regi- 
ments would not oppose them, that at first about seven o’clock 
a body of troopers, numbering not more than thirty or forty, 
on reaching the bridge of boats which here crosses the Jam una, 
galloped over without slacking bridle, rushed into the city, and 
made their appearance in front of the palace, calling clamorously 
for the king. On being asked what they wanted, they told at once 
that they had revolted, and come from Meerut resolved on fight- 
ing for their faith and killing the Europeans. Had there been no 
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traitors in the palace this answer would have sealed their fate, 
but they knew better, and delayed not a moment to Commence 
their murderous work. Captain Douglas, the commander of the 
palace guards, and Mr. Simon Fraser, commissioner at Delhi, 
were among the first victims. The latter after shooting a trooper 
who had fired his pistol at him, was cut down and despatched 
by a number of the king’s servants, who, as soon as he fell, 
rushed out upon him, and kept cutting at him with their swords 
till he was dead. This first taste of blood having as it were 
sharpened their appetite, they forced the door of Captain Doug- 
las’s apartments. He was lying on bed suffering from severe 
injuries which he had received by leaping from a height to 
escape from some troopers who had surrounded him. Beside 
him stood the Rev. Jennings the chaplain, his daughter and 
another young lady. They were all ruthlessly murdered. After 
these horrible atrocities a general massacre of Europeans com- 
menced. About thirty of them, who had barricaded themselves 
in the house of Mr. Aid well, a government pensioner, made 
a resolute but unavailing defence, but the only persons who 
escaped were Mrs. Aldwell and her three children, who, by 
assuming the native dress, succeeded after several hairbreadth 
escapes in reaching the palace, and were there confined with 
about fifty other Europeans, whose lives the king was said to 
have guaranteed. In what way the guarantee was fulfilled will 
afterwards be seen. 

Shortly after the first troopers had crossed the bridge and rush- 
ed to the palace, others took the direction of the cantonments, 
showing how well they were aware that the native troops there 
stationed, instead of encountering them as enemies, would at once 
fraternize with them, and take part in their atrocious designs. 
The British officers still hoped better things, and, indeed, even 
those who saw too clearly what the inevitable result would be 
had no alternative. There were no European troops, who, 
however outnumbered, might by deeds of heroism have defied 
the utmost fury of their assailants, and it therefore only remain- 
ed to undertake the desperate task of attempting to put down 
a revolt by means of soldiers known to sympathize with it, 
and suspected of having pledged themselves to support it. The 
consequence was, that the Delhi regiments when brought face 
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to face with the Meerut mutineers, not only refused to oppose 
them, but either stood by while their officers were shot down, 
or, with ineffable baseness, joined in the massacre. All idea of 
making head against the mutineers was now necessarily aban- 
doned, but it was thought possible that the Flagstaff Tower, a 
work of some strength, might be held till relief should arrive 
from Meerut. Here, accordingly, the surviving officers and some 
European residents escaped from the city took refuge. The 
defence seemed practicable, for Brigadier Graves had posted him- 
self there with two guns and about 300 sepoys, who were still 
apparently obeying orders. This exception to the general trea- 
chery was of short duration, and the handful .of Europeans, 
almost entirely deserted, could only disperse and run for their 
lives. Meanwhile within the city the mutiny was assuming the 
form of an organized rebellion. The king either voluntarily in 
execution of a premeditated design, or, as he afterwards preten- 
ded, under the influence of intimidation, had assumed the 
sovereignty of India, and seated himself on the throne of the 
Mughul. 

After this extraordinary usurpation, no time was lost in giving 
practical effect to it.. The horrible massacres which accompanied 
it have been already mentioned. The next steps were, if possible, 
still more explicit. The magazine, situated only at a short 
distance from the palace, immediately attracted the attention of 
the . mutineers, and between nine and ten on the morning of the 
■ 11 th it was intimated to the native officer commanding outside, 
that the king had sent a guard to take possession of the magaz- 
ine, and either carry up all the Europeans within it to the 
palace or prevent them from leaving. At this time the number 
of these Europeans was only nine — Lieutenant Willoughby, the 
officer in command, Lieutenants Forrest and Raynor, Conduct- 
ors Buckley, Shaw, and Scully, Sub-conductor Crow, and 
Sergeants Edwards and Stewart. Had they at once on receiving 
the message attempted an escape it would have been impossible 
to blame them, as defence was evidently hopeless, but they were 
aniniated' by a more heroic spirit, and prepared to meet death 
sooner than abandon their post. Their first measure accordingly 
was to close and barricade the gates, and to place guns double- 
charged with grape, so as to command the points most likely to 
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be attacked. Inside the gate leading to the park stood Sub-con- 
ductor Crow and Sergeant Stewart* with lighted matches in 
their hands, and with orders, if any attempt was made to force 
an entrance, to fire at once the two six-pounders under their 
charge, and then fall back on the part of the magazine where 
Lieutenants Willoughby and Forrest were posted; the principal 
gate was similarly defended by two guns, and at the same time 
within sixty yards of it were placed three six-pounder and one 
twenty-four pounder howitzers, which commanded two cross- 
roads, and could be managed so as to act upon any part of the 
magazine in the neighbourhood. The most important part of 
the arrangements still remains to be mentioned. The magazine 
was full of stores, and if once in possession of the mutineers 
would furnish them with almost inexhaustible resources. Lieu- 
tenant Willoughby calmly contemplating this contingency 
before it became imminent, had already provided against it by 
laying a train to the magazine, and preconcerting a signal to 
be given for firing it. 

The message requiring delivery of the magazine had scarcely 
been received when a strong detachment of soldiers wearing 
the king’s uniform arrived to enforce it. They began with plac- 
ing guards over each gate of the magazine, and superintending 
a number of labourers whom they had employed to carry off 
the \yhole of the government stores deposited on the outside. 
As Lieutenant Willoughby had disdained to return any answer 
to the first message, it was followed by a second, which threat- 
ened that if the gates of the magazine were not immediately 
thrown open the king would send down ladders and scale the, 
tyalls. After a short delay the ladders arrived and were placed 
Against the south-eastern turret. The natives within the establi- 
shment had previously given proofs of insubordination, and 
now showed their determination to desert by climbing over a 
sloped shed inside the wall, and thus gaining the ladders, which 
enabled them to descend on the other side. The mutineers then 
began to mount, and crowded into the inside of the turret, from 
which they kept up a fire of musketry. Meanwhile the handful 
of beleaguered Europeans were not idle. As soon as*their assail- 
ants began to descend into the magazine they opened upon 
them with grape from four field pieces. The only persons that 
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could be spared to man these guns were Lieutenant Forrest and 
Conductor Buckley, who did not cease to ply them till their last 
rounds of ammunition were expended. The crisis had now 
arrived. The assailants had entered the magazine at two points, 
and in another moment would possess themselves of the guns, 
which, indeed, even if the ammunition had not been exhausted, 
could not have been worked, as both Lieutenant Forrest and 
Conductor Buckley had been disabled, the former by two 
musket-balls which struck his left hand, and the other by a 
musket-ball which lodged in his arm above the elbow. At this 
moment, half-past three p.m., Lieutenant Willoughby gave the 
order, and Conductor Buckley repeating it by the preconcerted 
signal, Conductor Scully applied the match. By the explosion 
which instantly followed hundreds of the mutineers were blown 
into the air, and suffered the death they had so richly merited. 
Unfortunately none of the heroic defenders were permitted to 
escape without severe injury. “Conductor Scully,” says Lieute- 
nant Forrest, “was so dreadfully wounded that his escape was 
impossible. I saw him after the explosion, but his face and head 
were so burned and contused that I don’t think life could have 
long remained in him.” Among the others who perished were 
several European women and children, who had fled to the 
magazine at the commencement of the outbreak. Lieutenants 
Willoughby and Forrest succeeded in reaching the Main Guard 
at the Kashmiri gate. The latter eventually escaped, but the 
former, probably retarded in his flight by the injuries he had 
received, fell into the hands of the mutineers on the road to 
Meerut and was barbarously murdered. Lieutenant Raynor 
and Conductor Buckley, who had sought the same place by a 
different direction, were more fortunate in reaching it. 

Delhi was now entirely in the hands of the mutineers, and the 
king, throwing off any disguise which he had previously worn, 
formally accepted the sovereignty which was tendered to him. 
On the very evening of the outbreak, a royal salute of twenty- 
one guns announced the fact, and on the following day, a silver 
throne, which had been in disuse since 1842, having been 
brought into the hall of audience, the king took his seat upon 
it, received the Jaomage of the chiefs, and began to issue royal 
orders. His eldest son, Mirza Mughul, became commander-in- 
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chief, and various other sons received appointments accordant 
with their assumed dignities. During the first tumultuous 
proceedings, there was some reason to allege that the massacres 
had received no countenance at court, and were entirely owing 
to the blood-thirsty rabble, which it was then impossible to 
restrain; but a deed of horror must now be related which 
completely destroys this excuse, and proves that the king and 
his sons were capable of repeating, in cool blood, the worst 
atrocities that had yet been perpetrated. Mention has already 
been made of some Europeans who fled to the palace in the 
hope of finding it an asylum. Others had been brought thither 
as prisoners, till the whole number exceeded fifty. The recesses 
of the palace were sufficiently large to have concealed them all, 
had they been ten times more numerous, and the king had only 
to give the order, which would by this means have secured 
their personal safety. The suggestion was actually made to him, 
but he declined to accede to it, and shut them up in a place, 
which Mrs. Aid well thus describes: “We were all confined in 
one room, very dark, with only one door, and no window or 
other opening. It was not fit for the residence of any human 
being, much less for the number of us who were there. We were 
very much crowded together, and in consequence of the sepoys, 
and every one who.took a fancy to do so, coming and frighten- 
ing the children, we were frequently obliged to close the one 
door we had, which then left us without light or air. The sepoys 
used to come with their muskets loaded and bayonets fixed, 
and ask us whether we would consent to become Muhammed- 
ans, and also slaves, if the king granted us our lives; but the 
king’s special armed retainers, from which the guard over us 
was always furnished, incited the sepoys to be content with 
nothing short of our lives, saying we should be cut up in small 
pieces and given as food to the kites and crows.” The agony in 
which the prisoners were thus kept was only preliminary to a 
horrid sacrifice. In the Court Diary, giving by authority an 
account of the daily occurrences at the palace, there is the follow- 
ing entry for the 16th of May: “The king held his court in 
the special hall of audience: forty-nine English were prisoners, 
and the army demanded that they should be given over to them 
for slaughter. The king delivered them up, saying, ‘The army 
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may do as they please*.” Although the infamous sanction thus 
appears not to have been formally given till the 16th, the fate 
destined for the prisoners was so well known that it was openly 
talked of in Delhi at least two days before. Accordingly, a 
native eye-witness of the whole proceedings bears the following 
testimony: “I heard of it two days before the occurrence; it 
was said the Europeans would be killed in two days, but I do 
not recollect what day it was. On the day fixed for the slaugh- 
ter arriving, great crowds of people were flocking to the palace 
about ten a.m. I entered with them.” What are we to think of 
a people who could thus crowd to witness a spectacle almost 
too horrible for description, and keep the day on which it was 
to be perpetrated as a holiday? Mrs. Aid well and her three 
children were the only European prisoners who escaped. When 
taken, she and they were disguised as Muhammedans, and she 
had afterwards managed to complete the disguise by learning 
and teaching them the Muhammedan confession of faith. In 
this way they passed as Mussalmans from Kashmir, and were 
specially excepted, when , the order arrived to bring out the 
other victims. “The women and children,” says Mrs. Aldwell, 
“began crying, saying they knew they were going to be murder- 
ed, but the Muhammedans swore on the. Koran, and the 
Hindus on the Jamuna, that such was not the case; that they 
wanted to give them a better residence, and that the one they 
were in would be converted into a magazine. On this they 
went out, were counted, but I do not know the number; a rope 
was thrown round to encircle the whole group, the . same as 
prisoners are usually kept together when on the move; and in 
this manner they were taken out of miy sight.” All the victims 
thus marched off were, with four exceptions, women and chil- 
dren. The subsequent massacre is thus narrated by a native eye- 
witness: — “On reaching the first court-yard, I saw the prison- 
ers all standing together, surrounded on all sides by the king’s 
special armed retainers, or what you may term his body-guard, 
and some of the infantry mutineers. I did not observe any 
signal orders given; but on a sudden the men just mentioned 
drew their swords, and all simultaneously attacked the prison- 
ers, and continued cutting at them till they had killed them all. 
There were at least 100 or 150 men employed in this work of 
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slaughter.” Shortly afterwards, “the bodies were laden on two 
carts and thrown into the river.” Such was the nature and 
such were the first-fruits of the revolt in Delhi. Before proceed- 
ing to give an account of the retribution which awaited it, it 
will be necessary to mention the principal localities in which 
about the same time similar outbreaks occurred, and thus furnish 
a general idea of the extent to which rebellion was carried, 
before effectual measures could be taken to curb or suppress it. 
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r JH H E outbreak at Meerut, and the entrance of the mutineers 
into Delhi, operated as a common signal to all the 
native regiments throughout Bengal, and accordingly, in many 
localities the intelligence was no sooner received than a deter- 
mination was evinced . to follow the same course. The utmost, 
therefore, that could be done by the British authorities while 
preparing for the worst, was to interpose obstacles to immediate 
action, and diminish the means of mischief which the sepoys 
possessed, by depriving them of their arms. Nowhere was this 
policy more quickly adopted and more vigorously carried out 
than in the Punjab. It must at the same time be admitted that 
the authorities there possessed peculiar advantages. The recent 
annexation of the country, and the warlike spirit of its inhabit- 
ants, dictated the necessity of keeping a firm grasp of it, and 
hence the troops within it amounted to 59,656. Of these 10,326 
were Europeans, 13,430 Punjabis, and 35,900 Hindustanis, 
chiefly sepoys. The last, though outnumbering the other two 
classes, were so situated, as to be incapable of combined action, 
and were moreover aware that they could not carry the sym- 
pathy of the inhabitants along with them, as they might have 
hoped to do in Bengal. They were in what they regarded as a 
foreign country, and the probability therefore was, that if they 
did venture on mutiny, it wnuld be not merely to encounter a 
European force, but to be hunted down by a hostile population. 
The advantages which government thus possessed in the Punjab 
were admirably turned to account by the authorities, and the 
province from which at one time danger was most apprehended, 
not only remained comparatively tranquil, but became mainly 
instrumental in the final suppression of the mutiny. 
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The Meerut outbreak and the possession of Delhi by the 
mutineers were made known at Lahore by telegraph on the 
12th of May. Sir John Lawrence, the chief-commissioner, was 
then at Rawalpindi, situated about 150 miles to the N.N.W., 
and owing to a stoppage of the telegraph could not be instant- 
aneously communicated with. Immediate action was however 
felt to be necessary. General disaffection among the sepoys 
was notorious, and it could not be doubted that as soon as they 
should hear of the mutiny, they would seize the first opportunity 
to take part in it. Mr. Montgomery, the judicial commissioner, 
therefore, at once assumed the necessary responsibility, and 
having summoned a council of the leading authorities, civil and 
military, suggested the propriety of rendering the native troops 
comparatively innocuous by depriving them at least of their 
ammunition and percussion caps, if not by disarming them 
entirely. The latter, the bolder and more effectual course, was 
preferred, and on the following morning was carried into 
effect. The native regiments then in the large military canton- 
ment of Mian Mir, situated about six miles from Lahore, were 
the 16th, 26th, and 49th, and the 8th light cavalry. To control 
and overawe all these regiments, the European force consisted 
only of her majesty’s 81st, mustering about 850 men, and two 
troops of Company’s horse-artillery. But only a portion of these 
could be employed in the important operation of disarming. 
In providing for the security of Lahore, which was itself a 
focus of mischief, and for the protection of the barracks, so 
many European troops were withdrawn, that the whole number 
brought to the parade-ground was not more than 300. When 
brought face to face with this small force, and the dozen 
guns of horse-artillery accompanying them, the sepoys, though 
mustering about 3,500, did not venture to risk a combat, and 
at once obeyed the order to pile their arms. The security 
derived from this decisive act of disarming extended much 
further than the removal of the immediate danger. It dealt 
with the Asiatic mind in the manner which has always proved 
effectual, and while it confirmed the well-disposed, deterred 
many whose hearts were full of treachery from engagifig in 
any overt act of rebellion. It was afterwards ascertained that 
the disarming was not effected an hour too soon. A plot had 
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been formed for seizing the fort of Lahore and massacring all 
the Europeans there and at Mian Mir, and was on the very eve 
of execution, when it was thus most providentially frustrated. 

On receiving intelligence of the mutiny, Mr. Montgomery 
sent off an express to Ferozepore to intimate the event to 
Brigadier Innes. The intimation, which reached that officer 
on the morning of the 13th, seems not to have impressed upon 
him so deeply as might have been expected. The arsenal under 
his charge contained immense military stores, and he could 
not but feel the necessity of taking immediate steps for its 
security, but the native regiments, the 45th and 57th, were 
allowed to retain their arms, and immediately showed how 
little they deserved the confidence reposed in them. On this 
subject the opinion given by Sir John Lawrence, in his report 
on the mutiny in the Punjab, is decisive: — “On the British side 
affairs were badly managed. It was fortunate that the European 
barracks were, close to the arsenal, into which building a 
company of Europeans were introduced, just before it was 
assailed by the native infantry. But after the arsenal had been 
secured and the mutineers repulsed, they were allowed to 
return and burn buildings in the cantonment at their pleasure 
during the whole night of the 14th May. No adequate efforts 
Were made to destroy or even to punish them. Even those who, 
in their flight from the station towards Delhi, had been seized 
by the police and the country people, were not brought to trial 
until reiterated orders to that effect had been issued. But 
unfortunately at Ferozepore errors did not end here; for when, 
at a date subsequent to the above occurrences, the 10th light 
cavalry were disarmed, their horses were not taken away. When, 
however, the taking of the horses was insisted on at last, the 
troopers had a full opportunity of concocting their plans for 
an outbreak; for the order about the horses, instead of being 
kept secret, was formally copied and circulated in the regimental 
order-book.” Happily, notwithstanding this tissue of blunders, 
no massacre of Europeans was perpetrated. 

At Ambala the native troops had for some time given proofs 
of disaffection. As early as the 19th of April mysterious fires 
began to occur, and were generally believed to be the work of 
the sepoys. On the 8th of May a prediction was current in the 
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5th and 60th native infantry stationed there, “that, in the 
following week blood would be shed at Delhi or Ambala, and 
that a general rising would take place;” and only two days 
afterwards, the 10th, the day of the fatal Meerut outbreak, 
as if they had feared that others might anticipate them in 
fulfilling the prediction, both of the above regiments rushed 
simultaneously to their bells of arms, and began loading their 
muskets. They were afterwards induced to desist, but the 
portion of the 60th , stationed as a guard over the treasury 
persisted in retaining their arms during the whole day. Strange 
to say, this overt act of mutiny was unconditionally forgiven 
by the military authorities, and the result which might have 
been anticipated was, that large portions of these regiments 
afterwards joined the rebels at Delhi. 

The above blunders committed in the Punjab and the Cis- 
Sutlej states were fortunately only exceptions to the judicious 
management generally evinced in the same quarters. The 
important fort and arsenal of Phillaur, on the frontier of the 
Jullundur Doab, was happily saved by throwing in a company 
of European infantry and some European artillerymen into 
the fort, and dispossessing the native troops before they had 
time to give effect to the treachery which they had for some 
time been meditating. The same promptitude of action also saved 
the fort of Govindgarh. This fort, besides being the most 
central and most important stronghold in the Punjab, com- 
pletely commanded Amritsar, the religious capital of the Sikhs, 
and the possession of it was hence absolutely indispensable to 
the maintenance of tranquillity in that quarter. At the time of 
the outbreak it was occupied by a detachment of the 59th native 
infantry, and only seventy European artillery men. The latter 
must have been overpowered had they not been reinforced by 
half a company of her majesty’s 81st hurried over in ekkas or 
native one-horse gigs from Lahore. What the former would have 
done may be inferred from the fact that it afterwards became 
necessary to disarm them. 

On the 11th of May, when the telegraph announced the 
outbreak, the forces occupying the Peshawar valley consisted of 
about. 2,800 European and 8,000 native soldiers, with 18 field 
guns and a mounted battery. Immediately on the receipt of 
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the disastrous intelligence, it was resolved, on the suggestion of 
Colonel John Nicholson, then deputy-commissioner at Pesha- 
war, to form a moveable column of picked troops. At the same 
time orders were issued for the rigid examination of all sepoy 
correspondence at the post-office. For some time the disaffec- 
tion of the 64th native infantry forming part of the Peshawar 
contingent had been notorious, and therefore one of the first 
steps taken was to cripple it for intrigue, by breaking it up into 
detachments, and marching them off to isolated outposts. While 
thus providing for the safety of the district, the general interest 
was not forgotten; and on the 13th of May the guide corps, 
which has since so greatly, distinguished itself, quitted its 
cantonment at Mardan six hours after it got the order, and 
the next morning had accomplished the distance of thirty miles 
to Attock, while hurrying on to assist in the recovery of 
Delhi. Meantime the news of the outbreak having become 
known to the sepoys, a rapid change took place in their 
demeanour, and their mutinous intentions could no longer be 
disguised. Precautions were accordingly taken. The treasure, 
amounting to nearly a quarter of a million sterling, was remov- 
ed from the centre of cantonments to the fort outside, which 
was at the same time garrisoned by Europeans. The inspection 
of native correspondence, at the post-office, was now making 
ominous revelations. Letters addressed to soldiers of the 
64th, revelled in descriptions of the atrocities perpetrated in 
Hindustan on the men, women, and children of the Feringhis, 
and contained messages from their relatives, urging them to 
emulate the example. Another letter, which did not pass 
through the post-office, but fell, into the hands of Brigadier 
Cotton, commanding at Peshawar, was a formal communication 
from part of the 51st native infantry stationed there to the 
64th. After some preliminary salutations, it proceeded thus: — 
“The cartridge will have to be beaten on the 22nd instant. Of 
this you are hereby informed. This is addressed to you by the 
whole regiment. O brothers! the religion of Hindus and 
Muhammedans is all one. Therefore all you soldiers should 
know tliis. Here all the sepoys are at the bidding of the jemadar, 
subahdar-major, and havildar-major. All are discontent with 
this business, whether small or great. What more need be 
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written? Do as you think best. High and low send their obeisance, 
benediction, salutation, and service.” It was added by another 
hand. “The above is the state of affairs here. In whatever way 
you can manage it, come in to Peshawar on the 21st instant 
Thoroughly understand that point. In fact eat there and drink 
here.” The authorities thus made aware of the plot, and the 
very day fixed for its execution, were able to counterwork it, 
though not entirely to prevent overt acts of mutiny. On the* 
21st, the day appointed, a part of the 55th, on duty at the 
Attock ferry, suddenly quitted their post and marched away 
towards Naushera. On the way they were joined by a detach- 
ment of the 24th native infantry, who were escorting com- 
missariat stores to Peshawar. Major Verner, commanding at 
Naushera, informed by an express of their approach, was able 
to intercept and disarm them. This success, however, only 
proved the signal to a more serious outbreak, for the moment 
!u r r, ntered NaUshwa with his prisoners, three companies of 
the Mth stauoned there came to the rescue, and having succeed- 
ed, broke open the regimental magazine, supplied themselves 
wi h ammunition, and having succeeded in crossing the Kabul 
hastened off ,n the direction of Mardan, where the main body 
of the 55th was stationed. The whole immediately fraternized, 
and the mutiny of the regiment was complete. 

After such : overt acts a general disarming of the native 
troops could no longer be delayed. It began with the regiments 
stationed at Peshawar, consisting of the 5th light cavalry and 

5Ut na ' iVe infantry ‘ “rreSn^ 

the 21st native infantry, was exempted, because an infantry 
regiment seemed indispensable to carry on the duties of the 
station, and this one had hitherto shown no sympathy with the 
mutineers. Besides the above there were two regiments of 
irregular cavalry, the 7th and 18th. These also were exempted 
for Similar reasons, though not without considerable hesitation, 

t , S ° f thC f ° rmer of the two was already shaken, and 

that of the latter was at least problematical. The case then stood 
hus. Four native regiments were to bedisanned, and three, who 
were to be spectators of the operation, were by no mean, free 

s Xttr p ;r/ being more incih>ed *° w ^ to 

assist m it. The European regiments were the 70th and 87th, 
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and these, with the artillery, on the morning of the 22nd, took 
up positions at the two ends of the cantonment. The measure 
had been resolved, and was carried out with so much prompti- 
tude that the native troops, however much inclined to resist, 
were too faint-hearted to venture upon it, and laid down their 
arms. The next step necessary was to deal with the 55th native 
infantry, who had mutinied at Mardan. Near midnight of the 
23rd, a force of 300 European infantry, 250 irregular cavalry, 
horse-levies and police, and eight guns, left Peshawar under 
command of Colonel Chute of her majesty’s 70th, accompanied 
by Colonel Nicholson as political officer. At sunrise of the 25th, 
this force, increased by a detachment from Naushera under 
Major Vaughan, was descried approaching Mardan. The 
mutineers no sooner heard the intelligence than they rushed 
from the fort and fled tumultuously towards the hills of Swat. 
They had got so far ahead before the pursuit commenced, and 
the ground was so rugged, that the guns of their pursuers were 
never brought within range. They we remot, however, permit- 
ted to escape with impunity; for Colonel Nicholson, hurrying 
forward with a party of troopers, succeeded in overtaking them. 
Thus brought to bay the mutineers faced about, and a des- 
perate encounter took place, but not with doubtful issue. 
Nicholson’s impetuous charge drove his enemies before him, and 
they fled, scattering themselves over the country in companies 
and sections. The pursuit was continued, and with so much 
success, that before the day closed 120 had been slain and 150 
made prisoners. 

While the mutiny was thus either anticipated by disarming, 
or curbed and punished by the vigorous measures adopted in 
the Punjab, it made rapid and alarming progress in other quar- 
ters. In the beginning of May the 9th native infantry was 
distributed in the Doab in four detachments — three companies 
being stationed at Aligarh, three at Mainpuri, three at Etawa, 
and one at Bulandshahr. Hitherto the confidence of the 
European officers in the fidelity of the regiment had been un- 
bounded, and though they could not but feel some anxiety 
after they had been startled by the disastrous intelligence from 
Meerut and Delhi, their hope still was that, however faithless 
others might be, their men would prove an honourable excep- 
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tion. And there certainly seemed to be good grounds for this 
charitable judgment. At Aligarh, where the headquarters of 
the regiment were established, the soldiers, so far from sympa- 
thizing with the mutineers, had readily assisted in hunting 
down some troopers of the 3rd cavalry, who, after taking part 
in the atrocities at Meerut, had wandered into their neigh- 
bourhood, probably in search of plunder. They had given a 
still stronger proof of fidelity, by not only refusing to listen to 
a Brahmin, who had come among them as a secret agent to 
incite them to mutiny, but by taking him prisoner and handing 
him over to their commander. It is difficult to believe that in 
thus acting they were only seeking a cover to their real de- 
signs. The probability rather is that up to this time, though 
they may have been shaken by the sinister influences brought 
to bear on them, they had not formed any decided resolution, 
but were waiting the course of events in that dubious vacillat- 
ing state where any sudden impulse from either side is sufficient 
to turn the scale* We accordingly learn that it was an impulse 
of this nature which actually determined them. The Brahmin, 
for his attempt to seduce them, had been condemned to die, 
and they had stood on the parade ground when the sentence 
was carried into execution, without betraying any particular 
emotion. Unfortunately, the lifeless body was still hanging on 
the gallows, when some soldiers who had been absent on duty 
arrived. Far from participating in the apparent apathy of their 
comrades, the sight filled them with indignation, and one of 
their number stepping from the ranks, and pointing to the gal- 
lows, exclaimed — “That man is a martyr.” No sooner were the 
words uttered than the whole soldiers present, as if seized by a 
sudden frenzy, rushed forth shouting defiance, proceeded dir- 
ectly to the treasury, plundered it, burst open the jail, liberating 
all the prisoners, and then took the highroad to Delhi. As there 
were no European troops present, no resistance could be 
offered to their proceedings, but it is only fair to mention that 
no blood-thirstiness was manifested, and no lives were taken. 
This outbreak, which took place on the 20th of May, was 
forthwith responded to by the other three detachments — by 
that of Mainpuri on the 22nd, of Etawa on the 23rd, and of 
Bulandshahr on the 24th. It is unnecessary to give the details 
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of each, though honourable notice is certainly due to a young 
officer, Lieutenant de Kantzow, who, undeterred either by 
threats or actual violence, kept his post at Mainpuri, and 
actually succeeded in inducing the mutineers to depart without 
plundering the treasury. 

After these revolts in the Doab, nearly a week elapsed with- 
out any other actual rising, and many were sanguine enough 
to imagine that the insurrectionary spirit had nearly expended 
itself. And there is some ground to believe that could Delhi 
have been at this time wrested from the mutineers by a sudden 
onset, and a signal retribution inflicted for the atrocities of 
which they had been guilty,- the revolt would have received 
its death-blow. The recapture of Delhi, however, by any troops 
which could be hastily mustered for the purpose was impossible, 
and the continued possession of the old Mughul capital by the 
insurgents gave a new and irresistible stimulus to revolt. All at 
once, after a short and delusive interval, a simultaneous burst 
of insurrection took place, though in localities so widely distant 
that it could scarcely have been in consequence of previous con- 
cert. On this recommencement, the first display of open violence 
occurred in the towns of Hansi and Hissar, in the district of 
Haryana, lying to the noth- west of that of Delhi. There, on the 
28th of May, the Haryana battalion of light infantry and the 4th 
irregular cavalry breaking out into open mutiny, commenced an 
indiscriminate massacre of Europeans, and were guilty of deeds 
as atrocious as any that had yet been perpetrated. On the evening 
of the same day, in the remote locality of Nassirabad, situated 
fifteen miles south-east of Ajmer, in the very centre of Raj- 
putana, two regiments of Bengal native infantry, the 15th and 
the 30th, together with a company of Bengal native artillery, 
proceeded to execute the mutinous designs of which they had 
previously given many indications. One of their first steps was 
to make themselves masters of the guns. They were not, how- 
ever, permitted to retain them without a struggle. The fij^t 
Bombay light cavalry (lancers), showing how little sympathy 
the army of that presidency had with that of Bengal, hastened 
to the rescue, and repeatedly charged the mutineers. It was 
unhappily without success. The disparity of numbers was too 
great, and they were obliged to retire in the direction of Beawr, 
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situated about thirty miles to the south-west. During the 
struggle several of the European officers had fallen, but the 
survivors, together with the other European residents, pro- 
tected by the lancers, were enabled to make their escape. A 
still more formidable outbreak had, in the meantime, occurred 
at Bareilly, the capital of Rohilkhand. Having recounted the 
many wrongs which the Rohillas suffered in consequence of 
the iniquitous compact made between Warren Hastings and 
the Nabob of Oudh, we can hardly deny that there was some- 
thing retributive in the vengeance which they took on this 
occasion, though the parties who suffered were certainly not 
the wrong-doers. The troops stationed here were the 18th and 
68th Bengal native infantry, the 8th irregular cavalry, and a 
company of native artillery. Their disaffection was well known, 
and they had so little attempted do disguise it, that the Europ- 
ean women and children had been removed for safety to the 
hill station of Naini Tal. The evil day was however postponed 
by dexterous management, and the excitement which for some 
days threatened y immediate violence, had so far subsided that 
the danger seemed, at least for the present, to be passing away. 
The sepoys themselves employed all the arts of Asiatic treach- 
ery in countenancing this delusion. Professing deep contri- 
tion for having been misled by evil counsel, they were now 
only anxious that the past should be forgotten, and they 
requested, as a proof of restored confidence, that the women 
and children who had been sent off to Naini Tal should return. 
With this request the British authorities were not so infatuated 
as to comply; but Brigadier Sibbald was so far imposed upon 
that he wrote to the government, assuring them, in confident 
terms, of the fidelity of his troops, provided their fears were set 
at rest by an assurance that they were not to be punished for 
any previous irregularities. The brigadier’s letter could scarce- 
ly have reached its destination, when the sepoys proved the 
hollowness of alkjheir professions, and he himself became one 
of their first ’‘victims. Having, like their fellow-traitors at 
Meerut, fixed on a Sunday, they rose by preconcerted signal 
on the 31st of May, and aY qnce commenced the work of mur- 
der and devastation, by opening on their officers both with 
grape and musketry, firing the bungalows, plundering the 


treasury, and throwing open the jail, which contained .nearly 
3,000 prisoners. These mingling with a populace notoriously 
one of the most turbulent in India, had full scope to commit 
every form of outrage. The insurrection being thus completely 
triumphant, soon found fitting representatives, both of the 
military and the civil authority — of the former, in the person 
of Raktawar Khan, subahdar of artillery, who, assuming the 
rank of general, paraded the city in the carriage of the murder- 
ed brigadier, followed by a numerous staff; and of the latter, 
in the person of Khan Bahadur Khan, a retired native judge, 
who repaid his obligation to the British government, which 
had pensioned him, by turning .traitor, and employing the 
forms of law to murder its officers. In this way two of the 
European judges, charged with imaginary crimes, were sub- 
jected to the mockery of a trial, condemned to death, and 
immediately executed. The example of Bareilly was speedily 
followed at Moradabad and Shahjehanpur, the other principal 
military stations of Rohilkhand. At Moradabad the 29th native 
infantry, more avaricious than blood-thirsty, were so intent on 
plunder that they allowed their officers to escape. It was other- 
wise at Shahjehanpur, where the 28th native infantry, choos- 
ing the same Sufi day as at Bareilly, shot one officer on the 
parade ground, and then sent a party of murderers into the 
church. Notwithstanding the suddenness and ferocity o£ this 
sacrilegious attack,. the greater part of the European residents 
escaped into Oudh. Here, however, instead of the asylum which 
they hoped to find, the whole party, men, women, and^hildren, 
fell into the hands of savages, still worse than those from whom 
they had fled, and were barbarously massacred in the vicinity 
of Aurangabad. • 

The mention of Oudh, as well as the sequence of events, 
would now naturally lead us to trace the course of the revolt 
in that province, but so ras._ad vantage in respect of arrange- 
ment will be gained' by previously noticing the disastrous 
outbreaks at some other localities. We begin with Neemuch, 
situated in an isolated portion of Sindhia’s dominions, near the 
south-east borders of Rajputanaj aind, with Jhansi, long the 
capital of an independent * native principality, but finally 
incorporated with British India, in accordance with the annexa- 
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tion policy, which refused to recognize an adopted heir. The 
troops stationed at Neemuch belonged to what was designated 
the Gwalior contingent, and therefore did not properly form 
part of our Indian army, but they were virtually included in 
it, because, though nominally belonging to Sindhia, they were 
provided by the British government, in accordance with treaty, 
and commanded by British officers. Still the relations which 
they bore to a native prince gave additional importance to 
their movements, as from these an inference might be drawn 
as to the course which the prince himself might be disposed to 
take in the fearful struggle which had commenced, and the 
degree of control which he might be able to exercise, whether 
for good or evil. As to Sindhia personally, there was indeed 
scarcely any room for doubt. At the very commencement of 
the outbreak he had come forward of his own accord to place 
his body-guard and all his other troops at the disposal of Mr. 
Colvin, the lieutenant-governor of the North-western Provinces, 
and his subsequent conduct had shown that the fidelity of the 
Gwalior contingent, if any efforts on his part could secure it, 
would remain unshaken. One more ominous feature was thus 
added to the revolt, when it appeared that th<i sepoys of the 
contingent fraternized with those of Bengal, and would in all 
probability follow their example. The troops at Neemuch consist- 
ed of the 7th and 72nd regiments of infantry, the 1st regiment 
of cavalry, and the 4th company of artillery. For some time 
symptoms of disaffection had been visibly manifested, and on 
the two last days of May, and the 1st of June, the whole troops 
were in such a state of excitement that an actual rising was 
hourly expected. From some cause, however, it suddenly subsid- 
ed, and the 2nd passed in comparative tranquillity. On the 3rd 
another change took place, the disturbance became worse than 
ever, and at last, towards midnight, the discharge of a gun, the 
preconcerted signal, announced that the mutiny had commenc- 
ed. The main body of the troops occupied the cantonments 
situated without the town, but the fort within it was garrison- 
ed by the right wing of the 7th regiment, while the left wing 
was stationed at an hospital about a quarter of a mile distant. 
The moment the outbreak commenced, the whole of the 
troops in cantonments took part in it, but the 7th regiment 


seemed not to have fully made up their minds, and the left 
wing marched off in obedience to their officers, and joined the 
right wing in the fort, both making loud protestations of un- 
shaken fidelity. Meantime the work of destruction went on 
below, and many barbarous niurders were committed. The 
officers within the fort, looking down from its ramparts, saw 
the air lighted up with the flames of their burning bungalows, 
but, though held in a torture of suspense as to the fate of their 
fellow-officers, and the other European residents, gave so much 
credit to the loyal professions of the garrison, that they scarcely 
doubted their own individual safety. On this point, however, 
they were soon undeceived, for when the mutineers appeared 
before the fort, and threatened to open upon it with their 
artillery, as subahdar, who had seen nearly fifty years’ service, 
and to whom, from the confidence reposed in him, the com- 
mand of the picket placed at the gate had been intrusted, coolly 
ordered it to be thrown open. When the officers attempted to 
resist this treacherous order, they were significantly reminded 
that they had better look to themselves, since the garrison, 
though disposed to favour their escape, never would nor could 
save them from the mutineers outside, of whose murderous 
intentions they were well aware. This intimation left the officers 
no alternative but flight, which they accomplished with the 
utmost difficulty. 

The mutiny at Jhansi was of a still more atrocious character,, 
At this place, situated' 140 miles south of Agra, near the north- 
west extremity of Bundelkhand, a strong feeling of discontent 
existed, particularly among those who had formerly been con- 
nected with the native court, and regretted the loss of their in- 
dependence by a course of policy which seemed to them at once 
fraudulent and violent. The rani, indeed, so far from conceal- 
ing her resentment, had given utterance to it in the most 
unequivocal form, by spurning the pension allotted to her by 
the British government. Under such circumstances, it was not 
to be expected that when the revolt began to spread, Jhansi 
would long refrain from taking a prominent part in it. The 
only troops in the place were the left wings of the 12th native 
and the 14th irregular infantry. From the first intelligence of 
the proceedings at Meerut and Delhi, an outbreak had been 
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imminent, as the rani and her advisers were suspected of tam- 
pering with the sepoys. But though .the wish to break out into 
open violence was visibly manifest, the fear of being commit- 
ted before success seemed certain sufficed to keep both the sepoys 
and their tempters in check, and the actual mutiny did not take 
place till the 4th of June. The Europeans, forewarned of their 
danger, had fixed upon the fort as their place of refuge. Accor- 
dingly, when the alarm was given, they rushed to it with one 
accord. The prospect before them was fearful. Their whole 
number, women and children included,, amounted only to 
fifty-five, and how were these to withstand the hundreds of 
blood-thirsty wretches by whom they were beset? The struggle 
at once commenced, and the heroic band, fighting for life 
and all that was dear to them, made good their defence for 
four days. At last, when their resources had begun to fail, and 
their position was nearly desperate, a new and more formidable 
enemy appeared. The rani sent her artillery and elephants, and 
the gates, though strongly barricaded, were forced. By retiring 
into some of the buildings, it might still have been possible to 
hold out a little longer, but as an unconditional surrender must 
speedily have been forced, we can easily understand how rea- 
dily the terms. were listened to, when the mutineers offered, on 
the delivery of the fort, to save the lives of all within it. This 
offer, after it had been confirmed by the most solemn oaths, 
was accepted, and all who had survived the miseries of the siege, 
having laid down their arms, were beginning to retire, when, 
in utter violation of all that had been stipulated and sworn, 
they were seized, carried off to a place of execution, and put to 
the sword, man, woman, and child, with a barbarity too 
horrible for description. 

At the very commencement of the revolt, some anxiety was 
felt for Agra, once the capital of all India, and still the capital 
of the North-western Provinces. Fortunately, indeed, it had not, 
like Delhi, been left destitute of European troops, and it was 
therefore certain that, happen what might, it would not fall like 
that city without a struggle. The troops stationed in it at the 
time of the revolt were the 3rd European fusiliers, a troop of 
European artillery, and two sepoy regiments, the 44th and 67th 
native infantry. Among the latter, when the first intelligence 
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of the mutiny arrived, the excitement was extreme, and the 
mischief which they meditated was indicated by numerous 
incendiary fires. Their object in raising them apparently was 
to lure the European troops to their lines, for the purpose of 
extinguishing the flames, and take advantage of their absence 
while thus employed, to make themselves masters of the fort. If 
this was the plan, the judicious arrangements of the authorities 
defeated it. Knowing that everything depended on the posses- 
sion of the fort, the/ made its security their first object, and 
never reduced the garrison so far as to give any hope of attack- 
ing it with success. The lieutenant-governor at the same time 
exerted himself to the utmost .to prevent or postpone the antici- 
pated outbreak. As early as the 14th of May, he met the whole 
troops of the station on the parade ground, and harangued 
them in a manner which called forth the loudest protestations 
of inviolable fidelity. The sepoys in particular seemed unable 
to give sufficient utterance to their applause, and continued to 
make the air ring with their cheers long after he had retired. 
At this time the depth of native duplicity was so little under- 
stood, that Mr. Colvin himself did not hesitate to speak confid- 
ently of the effect which his address had produced, and he 
therefore naturally followed it up with a proclamation, in 
which he declared his belief that "European and native portions 
of the military forces now rapidly assembling, will honourably 
and eagerly vie with each other in the extirpation of the traitor- 
ous criminals who have endeavoured to sow utterly groundless 
distrust between the powerful and beneficent British govern- 
ment and its attached native soldiery.” The two native regiments 
were on bad terms, and Mr. Colvin, well aware of the fact, 
endeavoured to turn it to account by employing them as a 
kind of mutual check upon each other. In accordance with this 
policy, when, in the end of May, it became desirable to bring in 
a quantity of treasure from Mathura, about thirty miles north- 
west of Agra, instead of sending Europeans, who could ill be 
spared for such a purpose, he selected for the service two 
native companies, one from each regiment, in the belief that 
their hatred would not allow them to be guilty of a common 
act of treachery. It proved otherwise. No sooner were they in 
possession of the treasure, than they forgot their own quarrels,/ 
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broke out into open mutiny, and marched off with their plund- 
er for Delhi. The incident was so far fortunate that it complete- 
ly opened the eyes of the authorities, and by compelling them 
to disarm both regiments, as utterly unworthy of confidence 
undoubtedly prevented a more serious catastrophe. 

While Agra thus narrowly escaped, Allahabad, situated at 
the junction of the Jamuna with the Ganges, was subjected to 
a still more fiery ordeal. This city, though justly regarded as 
the key of the lower provinces of Bengal, and containing an 
with 40,000 stand of arms, large numbers of capnon 
and vast military stores, had been left entirely at the mercy of 
native troops. A few soldiers, forming the magazine staff, were 
Europeans, but the garrison within the fortress was composed 
o a regiment of Sikhs, about 400 strong, and a company of the 
6th native infantry, while the remainder of the latter regiment 
occupied the cantonments. In this state of matters an assault 
by the sepoys must have been successful, and Allahabad, with 
its immense military stores, would, like Delhi, have become a 
stronghold of the mutineers. Fortunately the authorities were 
on the alert, and in the absence of any other means of reinforce- 
ment, a body of aged European invalids, about seventy in 
number, occupying the fort of Ghunar, were despatched by 
steamer and arrived in the very nick of time. The company 
of the 6th native infantry, in charge of the principal gate of 
the fortress, had conspired to admit their comrades, when they 
found themselves suddenly displaced. They endeavoured, 
owever, to make a merit of necessity, and as a cover to their 
treachery, the whole regiment made such professions of fidelity, 
that the thanks of the governor-generaj were publicly conveyed 
to them on the 6th of June. Their gratification seemed to know 
no bounds, and their, cheers were still ringing in the ears of 
deluded officers as they sat at mess, when they were 
startled by the intelligence that the mutiny had commenced, 
several of them were shot down before they could leave^the 
mess-room, and others were barbarously murdered as they 
hastened to the lines, in hope of quelling disturbance. The 
Europeans within the fort, though gallantly supported by the 
Sikhs, barely sufficed for its protection, and hence, both 
within the town and the cantonments, the work of plunder and 


devastation continued almost unchecked. Before the mutineers 
left, after plundering the treasury, throwing open the jail, 
which contained nearly 3,000 prisoners, and burning down the 
cantonments, fifty Europeans had been massacred. The rest 
found refuge within the fort, and were obliged to remain there, 
as anarchy reigned within the city, and British authority had 
nearly ceased throughout the whole tract of country which 
skirts the Ganges from Allahabad up to Agra. 

About sixty miles belo f w Allahabad, and nearly due east 
from it, stood Benaras, the great stronghold of Hinduism. If 
religion had anything to do with the revolt, it might have been 
anticipated that this was the place of all others where it would 
burst forth with the greatest fury. Its population exceeding 
180,000 was notorious for turbulence, and the only troops in 
whom full confidence could be placed were 190-of her majesty’s 
10th foot, and a small detail of artillery, with three guns. The 
native troops consisted of a Sikh corps, the 37th native infantry, 
and the 13th irregular cavalry. It was hoped that both the 
Sikhs and the cavalry would remain faithful. The 37th, on the 
contrary, were known to be mutinous, and on the 1st of June 
it was resolved to deprive them of their arms. The resolution 
once taken ought to have been immediately executed, but 
was fixed only for the 5th. In the interval the sepoys, through 
some unknown channel became aware of what was intended; 
and to increase the difficulty intelligence arrived that at Azam- 
garh, a place about fifty miles to the north of Benaras, the 17th 
native infantry had mutinied on the 3rd, and decamped after 
seizing treasure to the amount of £170,000. Not a moment 
could now be lost, and on the 4th the first step in the process 
of disarming was commenced by suddenly locking the bells or 
huts where the arms were kept. By this time the sepoys were 
equally on the alert, and having burst open the doors of the 
bells gained possession of their arms by open force. The strug- 
gle now commenced. On the one side stood the Europeans, 
mustering not more than 200, and on the other native troops 
to the number of about 2,000. This immense disparity was 
compensated to the former by the possession of three guns, 
while their opponents had none; by their indomitable courage, 
and, by some reluctance on the part of many of the native 
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troops finally to commit themselves. It is even said that the 
Sikhs, when they made common cause with the Bengal troops, 
acted rather under the influence of some unaccountable panic 
than from any premeditated design. Favoured by this combi- 
nation of circumstances the Europeans gained a comparatively 
easy victory, only four, one of them the commander of the 
irregular cavalry, being killed, and twenty-one wounded. This 
first success had an excellent effect upon the populace, who, 
contrary to what had been feared, did not venture to rise. 

We now hasten towards Oudh, which had become and was 
destined long to be a main centre of revolt. Its first mutiny 
and the suppression of it, have already been described. As it 
recurrence sooner or later could hardly be doubted, Sir Henry 
Lawrence made diligent use of the respite which he had gained, 
and endeavoured to prepare for the worst. His headquarters 
were at the residency of Lucknow situated on the north side 
of the city, close to the right bank of the Gomti. Beside it were 
the treasury and the hospital, and a number of buildings of 
solid masonry, occupied as dwelling-houses and public offices 
About a mile and a half to the eastward was the Chowpeyra 
Istubul, a cruciform building used as barracks by her majesty’s 
32nd, the only European infantry then in the province. At 
some distance to the north of the barracks stood another build- 
ing called the Kaddam Rasul, which had been converted into 
a powder magazine. In the same vicinity were the lines of the 
3rd regiment of military police. Immediately south of the 
barracks was the Tara Koti or observatory, where all the law 
courts were concentrated. About a mile above the residency, 
and on the .same . side of the river, were the Daulat Khana and 
Shish Mahal, forming part of an old palace of the Kings of 
Oudh. In the one were the headquarters of the brigadier 
commanding the Oudh irregular force, and in the other a 
magazine containing many stands of arms and native guns. 
Still farther up the river, and to the westward, was the palace 
of Musa Bagh, occupied by the commanding officers of the 4th 
and 7th regiments of Oudh irregular infantry, which were 
cantoned in its vicinity. About a quarter of a mile above the 
residency the Gomti was crossed by an iron bridge, the road 
from which led almost in a straight line to the Muriaon and 
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Mudkipur cantonments. These, situated three miles north from 
Lucknow, were at this time occupied by the 13th, 48th, and 
71st native infantry, a regiment of regular native cavalry, and 
two batteries of native and one of European artillery. The only 
other military station in the vicinity of Lucknow was that of 
the 2nd Oudh irregular cavalry at Chakkar Koti, on the left 
bank of the river, nearly opposite to Kaddam Rasul, and nearly 
as far from the residency as the Muriaon cantonments. Sir 
Henry Lawrence, who obtained full military powers giving 
him the command of ail the forces in Oudh, at once saw the 
necessity of altering the above arrangement of the troops. Four 
guns were brought from the Muriaon cantonment to the lines 
of her majesty’s 32nd, and 120 men of this regiment were intr- 
usted with the protection of the treasury and residency, which 
had formerly been entirely at the mercy of native guards. At 
the same time, while the women and the sick were lodged in the 
residency, the rest of the regiment was removed from its isolat- 
ed position and moved down to the cantonment, and stationed 
close to the European battery. These measures, excellent so far 
as they went, were not deemed sufficient. A place of strength 
where the military stores might be concentrated, and an asylum 
might be found in case of attack, was still wanted. For this 
purpose choice was made of the Muchi Bhawan, situated on 
the right bank of the river, about half-way between the resid- 
ency and the Daulat Khana. At the same time, though an 
attack on the residency was scarcely feared, some slight de- 
fensive works, chiefly as a precaution against any sudden in- 
surrection of the populace, were begun. The treasury also was 
largely replenished, by sending out parties into the different 
districts, and bringing in the sums which had been previously 
collected. 

During the above preparations the progress of the -mutiny in 
other quarters had added greatly to the difficulty of maintain- 
ing tranquillity in Oudh, where there was reason to apprehend 
that any rising would, in all probability, not only involve the 
whole province, but extend beyond its limits, particularly to 
the important town and district of Kanpur, only separated from 
it by the Ganges. Here General Sir Hugh Wheeler had only 
a mere handful of Europeans to oppose a large brigade of native 
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suddenly turned out and began firing at random. At the same 
instant two parties, the one belonging to the same regiment, 
and the other to the 7th light cavalry, appeared at the opposite 
gates of the cantonment, and made directly for the mess-house, 
evidently with the diabolical design of placing the officers 
between two fires, and rendering their escape impossible. 
Fortunately the first shot had proved a sufficient warning. Sir 
Henry Lawrence, who was now residing in the cantonment, 
hastily proceeded with his staff to that part of it where the 
Europeans, mustering 300 men, with six guns, were stationed. 
Two of these guns were immediately posted on the road lead- 
ing to Lucknow, so as to intercept the mutineers in the event 
of their attempting to reach it. The other guns swept the native 
parade ground, where the three native infantry regiments stood 
in the following order — first, the 71st, next the 13th, and last 
the 48th. The 71st, after shooting Brigadier Handscomb, who 
had ventured too near them, advanced boldly and fired. They 
were answered with grape, which sent them back to their lines, 
where they took the cowardly revenge of murdering one of 
their European officers, who was found pierced with bayonets 
and musket-balls. The 48th, whose position on the parade 
ground was so distant from the guns as to be beyond the reach 
of grape, did not at first take an active part in the mutiny. 
They refused, however, to aid in suppressing it; and while 
pretending to accept the proposal of their commanding officer 
to march to the residency, deserted by the way in such 
numbers, that when he reached the iron bridge he could not 
muster more than ffifty-seven men around the colours. In the 
conflict which had taken place, the mutineers, though they had 
obtained a considerable amount of plunder, and gratified their 
savage natures by burning down the bungalows, and laying the 
cantonments in ruins, had sustained a defeat; but it still remain- 
ed for them to show whether they had so much confidence in 
their superior numbers, as to risk an encounter with British 
discipline and courage. At first it seemed that they had made 
up their minds to this, for at daybreak of the 31st they were 
found in force occupying the lines at Mudkipur. Their courage, 
however, was not proof against a few discharges from the guns, 
and they fled precipitately in the direction of Sitapur. 
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During the above proceedings great alarm was felt in the city. 
A company of the 71st, who had been removed from the Muchi 
Bhawan for disaffection a few days before to another station, 
on being inarched to the residency and ordered to pile their 
arms, refused to obey. From fear of precipitating an outbreak, 
it was deemed prudent not to coerce them. This indication of 
weakness was soon followed by its natural result. On the after* 
noon of the 31st the badmashes or mob of the city rose, and 
about 6,000 of them, after crossing the Gomti by a ford, 
moved towards Muriaon in order to join the mutineers, with 
whom they had a previous understanding. When this scheme 
was frustrated the badmashes returned to Lucknow, and com- 
menced rioting in the quarter of Husainabad, near the Daulat 
Khana. Fortunately, the native troops stationed there did not 
decline to act, and after an hour of heavy firing the insurrec- 
tion was suppressed. Its occurrence, however, was a warning not 
to be neglected, and all the European women and children took 
refuge in the residency. 

The mutiny at Lucknow operated as the signal for a rising 
in every leading station throughout the province. In giving a 
brief account of each, we take them as they occurred in the four 
divisions into which, for administrative purposes, Oudh, after its 
incorporation with British India, had been distributed. Begin- 
ning with Khairabad, or the north-west division, our attention 
is first called to its principal station Sitapur, towards which, 
as has been mentioned, the fugitive mutineers of Lucknow 
had proceeded. At Sitapur, the principal station of the Khair- 
abad, or north-west division of Oudh, the outbreak which had 
long been feared took place on the 3rd of June. On the morning 
of that day, a cry having been raised that the 10th irregulars 
were plundering the treasury. Colonel Birch, of the 41st, hast- 
ened with two companies to the rescue, and was shot dead. 
Two other officers immediately shared his fate, and the mutiny 
became general. Mr. Christian, the commissioner, anticipating 
the outbreak, had collected the civilians and their families at 
his house, and intrusted the defence of it to a strong guard of 
the military police. It was only to learn how utterly his confi- 
dence had been misplaced. His defenders, when called upon 
to act, only replied by firing upon him, and commenced an 
indiscriminate massacre of men, women, and children. 


The European fugitives from Shahjehanpur had arrived on the 
1st of June at Mohumdi, another station of the Khairabad 
division, then occupied by a company of the 9th Gudh 
irregular infantry. By judicious management they were for a 
time restrained, but on the 4th, when fifty of their mutinous 
comrades came in from Sitapur, they announced their deter- 
mination to march to Sitapur, at the same time promising that, 
if not opposed, they would not only spare the lives of all the 
Europeans at the station, but take them under their protection. 
With this promise, confirmed by a solemn oathj the Europeans 
were obliged to be contented, and the whole party, including 
eight women and four children, commenced the journey. The 
next morning, the 5th, the Europeans were abandoned by their 
escort, and told to go ahead wherever they liked. Fearing the 
worst they pushed on, but were overtaken within a mile of 
Aurangabad. “Then,” says Captain Patrick Orr, one of the 
only two individuals whose lives were spared, “the most 
infernal carnage ever witnessed by man began.” A sepoy rush- 
ing forward seized a gun, and shot down Lieutenant Sheils, an 
old officer on the veteran establishment. All the others collected 
under a tree, and were there, men, women, and children, ruth- 
lessly butchered. 

In Faizabad, the south-eastern division, crimes equally hide- 
ous were perpetrated. The town, as the principal station, was 
occupied by a considerable body of troops, all native— the 22nd 
native infantry, the 6th Oudh irregular infantry, and a regular 
light field battery. Shahganj, in its vicinity, belonged to a 
talukdar of the name of Raja Mansingh, who, in consequence 
of information received from Calcutta, had been arrested by 
order of Sir Henry Lawrence, and was in confinement. This 
man, when a mutiny of the troops was hourly threatened, 
offered, if released, to shelter the Europeans in his fort. 
Colonel Goldney, the commissioner, seeing no better alternative, 
accepted the offer, and Mansingh, set at liberty, began to 
prepare his fort. The mutinous troops, perhaps made aware 
of the agreement, resolved on immediate action, and began 
by demanding, on the plea of greater security, that the treasure 
should be placed under their charge. The authorities feeling 
themselves helpless were obliged to comply, and at the same 
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time began to prepare for the worst, by sending their families 
to Shahganj. The ladies in the cantonments, however, declined 
to quit them, because they were satisfied with the assurance of 
full protection given by the native officers, and solemnly sworn 
to by those of the 22nd. Matters were in this precarious state 
on the 8th of June, when the 17th native infantry, who had 
mutinied at Azamghar, on the frontiers of Oudh, and carried 
off a large amount of treasure, arrived at Begumganj, within 
a march of Faizabad. On this the troops at the station threw off 
all disguise, and told their officers to shift for themselves, adding 
that they might take the boats then lying at the cantonment 
ghat. The civilians preferred joining their, families at Shah- 
ganj, but the officers embarked in the boats and began to 
descend the stream. It was necessary to pass Begumganj, and 
there, in accordance with the diabolical plan which had been 
concerted, the mutineers of the 17th were waiting to intercept 
them. Accordingly, when the officers approached, they were 
met by a volley of grape and musketry. Many immediately fell, 
and some who attempted to escape by swimming were either 
drowned or cut to pieces the moment they reached the bank. 
Colonel Goldney was seized in his boat and carried off to the 
rebel camp. “I am an old man,” he said; “will you disgrace 
yourself by my murdei'?” The appeal was vain. The miscreants 
knew no pity, and shot him down. A few by almost super- 
human exertions distanced their pursuers and escaped. 

While mutiny thus spread itself at all the principal stations 
of Oudh, the condition of its capital became daily more alarm- 
ing, and the idea of a siege, which before had been generally 
scouted, began to be entertained. In the prospect of such an 
event it became necessary to dispose of the large number of 
native troops who, being notoriously disaffected, were more a 
source of weakness than of strength. After the suppression of 
the mutiny of the 30th and 31st of May, out of the four native 
regiments the whole number of men that mustered amounted 
only to 437. In a few days, however, nearly thrice that number 
had ranged under the native colours. The explanation was 
obvious. Many of them had come from detached posts, where 
their isolated position prevented them from taking .actual part 
in the mutiny, though they had been unable to disguise their 
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sympathy with it, and several even of the mutineers after their 
defeat had crept back to the lines, in the hope of being able 
either to conceal their absence or give some plausible account 
of it. Taking these circumstances into consideration, it was 
strongly urged that the whole of the native troops, now amo- 
unting to 1,200, or at least the most suspected portion of them, 
forming two-thirds of the whole, should be disarmed. Sir 
Henry Lawrence, perhaps because he thought that the measure 
might precipitate a crisis, refused his consent; but about a 
week later, when fatigue and anxiety had brought on such an 
alarming illness that he was interdicted from business by his 
medical attendants, the provisional council appointed to act 
for him took a step which, without the name, had all the effect 
of disarmament. The troops were paraded, and told that they 
were to take their leave and go to their homes till November. 
They objected at first, with a great shpw of zeal for the service, 
but ultimately all went off except 350, of whom a large propor- 
tion were Sikhs. Immediatetly after their departure the 3rd 
regiment of military police, which furnished the jail guard, 
and took most of the civil duties at Lucknow, mutinied, and 
marched off on the road to Sultanpur. 

By the 12th of June Sir Henry Lawrence had So far recov- 
ered as to be able to resume his functions. The most important 
object which now engaged his attention was the fortification 
of the residency, and the provisioning of it so as to stand a 
siege. At the same time he ordered several leading persons, 
suspected of treason, to be arrested, and confined as state 
prisoners. Among them were a brother of . the ex-king, and 
two Delhi princes, who had for some time been resident at 
Lucknow. New levies of troops were also raised, particularly 
a body of volunteer cavalry, consisting partly of cavalry and 
infantry officers of disbanded regiments, A large addition was 
also made to the native police, no fewer than 2,000 having 
been enlisted, not so much with a view to permanent employ- 
ment, or from much confidence in their trust-worthiness, as to 
relieve the other troops from routine duties, and leave them 
free for those of more importance. 

Nababganj Bara Banki, eighteen miles north-east of 
Lucknow, had become the common rendezvous of the muti- 
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neers. On the 29th of June intelligence was received that their 
advanced guard of 500 foot and 100 horse had arrived at 
Chinhat, only eight miles east of the capital, and were collecting 
supplies for their main body, which was expected on the follow- 
ing day. In consequence of this intelligence the troops in 
cantonments were brought down and lodged in the residency 
and the Muchi Bhawan. This was only preparatory to a still 
more important step. At sunrise of the following morning there 
had assembled at the iron bridge a force consisting of 520 
infantry, 300 of them belonging to her majesty’s 32nd, 116 
cavalry, of whom thirty-six were European volunteers and the 
rest Sikhs, and details of artillery, with eleven guns, four of 
them European, and one an eight-inch howitzer. Sir Henry 
Lawrence, heading this force in person, set out to attack the 
mutineers. Some time was lost before the march commenced, 
and the heat became oppressive. The road, however, so far as 
the Kokrail, which is about half-way to Chinhat, was well 
metalled, and no difficulty was experienced. It was far other- 
wise beyond the Kokrail. After passing the bridge over it, 
instead of the metalled road, there was only a newly raised 
embankment of loose sandy soil, with occasional gaps, indicat- 
ing the site of intended bridges. After a halt, during which 
apparently from some oversight no refreshment was served out, 
the force began to move sluggishly along this embankment, 
and the videttes had proceeded a mile and a half when they 
were fired upon from the village of Ismailganj, on the left. 
The howitzer was ordered to the front, and was followed by 
the rest of the guns. The column still plodding along the 
embankment, was exposed to a fire of round shot, which 
though distant did some execution. The enemy was now; seen 
posted in front of Chinhat, and the British line deployed, the 
32nd taking post on the left, between Ismailganj and the line 
of road, and the native infantry crossing the road to the right, 
and drawing up in front of a small hamlet. After the distant 
firing had continued for about twenty minutes, the enemy 
appeared to be giving way, but they were only preparing to 
act more decidedly on the offensive, by advancing with their 
whole army, cavalry, infantry, and artillery, in two large sep- 
arate masses, one on each of the British flanks, evidently for 
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the purpose of turning them. This attack was met by a fire of 
grape, which, however, had little effect in checking the advan- 
ce, as parties of cavalry continued pushing forward, while the 
infantry made for Ismailganj to cut off the 32nd, who were 
posted beyond it, and lying on the ground to avoid the fire. 
At this crisis, four guns belonging to Alexander’s Oudh irregu- 
lar battery were ordered from the right to the left in order to 
check the enemy’s progress. The difficulty of the ground, and 
some reluctance on the part of the drivers, deprived this 
movement of the advantage expected from it, and the cavalry 
were ordered to charge. The volunteers did their part admir- 
ably. Not so the Sikhs, who turned their horses* heads and 
fled. Ismailganj having in consequence fallen into the hands 
of the enemy, and a deadly fire been opened from it, it was 
absolutely necessary to dislodge them. The 32nd advanced 
boldly for this purpose, but after losing several of their officers 
fell back in disorder. This repulse decided the battle, and a 
retreat was ordered. It could not but be disastrous. The enemy, 
taking advantage of every break in the ground, poured in a 
murderous fire. First the howitzer was abandoned, and then no 
fewer than six of the guns, with most of the ammunition wag- 
gons. The Europeans, who could least be spared, suffered 
severely, 112 being killed and 44 wounded; the loss in natives 
was also great, though far less by casualties than by shameful 
desertion. It seems that when Sir Henry Lawrence resolved on 
this ill-fated attack he was not aware of the vast superiority of 
the force which he was about to encounter. It consisted, as 
was afterwards ascertained, of 5,550 infantry, 800 cavalry, and 
160 artillery, with twelve nine- pounder guns. 

The Chinhat disaster was, almost as a matter of course, 
followed by the defection of many native soldiers, who had till 
then remained at least nominally faithful. The 4th and 7th, 
and four companies of the 1st irregular infantry, quartered at 
the Daulat Khana, under Brigadier Gray, immediately mutin- 
ied, and were soon imitated by the police occupying the 
Inrnmbara, a large building, situated on the road between the 
Daulat Khana and the Muchi Bhawan. Meanwhile, the exult- 
ing mutineers continued their pursuit unchecked till they 
reached the Gomti, and attempted to force the brick bridge 
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above the Muchi Bhawan, and the iron bridge above the resi- 
dency. When repulsed, they gained an entrance into the city, 
artd by fording the river established themselves within it in such 
numbers, that before the day closed,, both the Muchi Bhawan 
and the residency were completely invested. 

Three days before the disaster at Ghinhat,a horrible massacre 
had been perpetrated at Kanpur. There the mutiny, which 
for some days ,had been hourly dreaded, broke out at last, on 
the 5th of June. It began with the 2nd light cavalry, and soon 
extended to the three infantry regiments, the 1st, 53rd, and 
56th. The. whole, after setting fire to some bungalows, and 
committing other outrages, set off in the direction of Nawab- 
ganj, a village situated a little to the north-west. Three days 
before the rising, all the non-military Christian residents had 
removed into the entrenchment. This had been furnished with 
provisions, calculated to maintain 1 ,000 persons for thirty days. 
Unfortunately, the entrenchment itself was totally unfitted to 
stand a siege of such a duration. It was completely commanded 
from different quarters, and if assailed with any degree of 
vigour, must at once have been forced, as the bank inclosing 
it was barely breast-high. The selection of such a place was 
certainly a fatal error, and it is difficult to explain how an 
officer of so much experience and ability as Sir Hugh Wheeler 
could have fallen into it. He had a choice of other places. His 
entrenchment was at the south-east extremity of the canton- 
ment, below the town of Kanpur, whereas, nearly at an 
equal distance above it, at the north* west extremity, stood the 
magazine, amply supplied with guns and military stores, and 
near it the treasury, which happened at the time to be well 
replenished. Nor were these the only advantages possessed by 
this locality. Ravines on the one side, and the proximity of the 
river on the other, gave the magazine strong natural defences; 
while a high inclosing wall of masonry, together with numer- 
ous substantial buildings, supplied at once the means of 
resistance, and, what was equally wanted, adequate shelter. 
The only plausible account of the preference given to the entr- 
enchment is, that Sir Hugh, after having so long served with 
sepoys, and found them faithful, still clung to the belief that 
either they would not mutiny at all, or would at the worst. 
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after temporary outrage, quit the station and hasten off to 
Delhi. The latter was the course on which they had resolved, 
and they would have carried it into effect, had they not been 
diverted from it by Nana Sahib, whose treachery was now 
about to be consummated. His troops had been intrusted with 
the charge of the treasury. The result was, that when the 
mutiny broke out, they immediately plundered it. The posses- 
sion of the magazine was their next object. Sir Hugh, when 
he saw that he could not preserve it, had given orders to blow 
it up, but the native guard interfered, and it fell with all its 
guns and stores into the hands of the rebels. Nana Sahib had 
now full scope for his execrable designs. When the revolted 
regiments were about to depart, he tempted them to remain 
by taking them into his service, with the promise of a large in- 
crease of pay, and led them back to Kanpur under the Maratha 
standard, which he had raised after proclaiming himself 
peshwa. . . 

Sir Hugh Wheeler, as soon as he saw that the entrenchment 
which he had intended only as a temporary asylum, was to 
become the scene of a protracted and desperate struggle, 
looked about for aid, and turned once more to Lucknow. His 
application, dated the 14th June, was in the following terms: 
— “We have been besieged since the 6th by the Nana Sahib, 
joined by the whole of the native troops who broke out on 
the morning of the 4th. The enemy have two twenty-four 
pounders and several other guns. We have only eight nine- 
pounders. The whole Christian population is with us in a 
temporary entrenchment, and our defence has been noble and 
wonderful, our loss heavy and cruel. We want aid, ajd, aid. 
P. S. — If we had 200 men we could punish the scoundrels and 
aid you/’ Painful though it must have been to refuse such an 
application, Sir Henry Lawrence found it impossible to comply 
with it. On the 18th of June, two days after receiving Sir 
Henry’s answer,- Captain Moore of the 32nd, who was then at 
Kanpur, wrote thus: — “Sir Hugh regrets you cannot send him 
the 200 men, as he believes with their assistance we could 
drive the insurgents from Kanpur and capture their guns. 
Our troops, officers, and volunteers have acted most nobly, and 
on several occasions a handful of men have driven hundreds 


before them. Our loss has been chiefl.y from the sun and their 
heavy guns. Our rations will last a fortnight, and we are still 
•well supplied with ammunition. Our guns are serviceable 
f eP °“ f 73 ' ha ‘ tr ° 0pS are advancing from Allahabad, and 
any assistance might save our garrison. We of course are pre- 
pared to hold out to the last.” In other two letters received a, 
Lucknow, the language was more desponding. One dated the 
21s. June, says:-“We have been cannonaded 8 for six Tours a 
day by twelve guns. This evening, in three hours, upwards of 

Thishat'c 8 “dT-i r rC * hr0Wn into ,he entrenc hment. 

form T f y - ° r the !ast eight ^ an idea may be 

formed_of our casualties, and how little protection the bar- 
racks afford to the women. Any aid to be effective must be 
immediate^ In event of rain falling our position would be 
untenable. The other letter, dated the 24th June after 
mentioning that the attack had commenced on the 6th, and 

“The condff 7 ^ ^ " igh ' S ' pr ° ceeda ,hus: 

The condmon of misery experienced by all is utterly beyond 
d«cnp*um- in this P T' Dea ‘ h aDd mutilatio " in all their 
forms of horror have been daily before us. The numerical 
amount of casualties has been frightful, caused both by sickness 
and the implements of war.” In these letters the perilous condi- 
npf the garrison was not understated. The whole number 
of individuals crowded within the entrenchment was about 900. 
2!u u than 200 e°uld be counted on as combat- 

Td'TTd m T I n % third ° f ‘ he Wh ° le (33 °) were women 
and children. In both of these classes, death was making fear- 
ful havoc and the dead bodies could only be disposed^ by 
the th Inigh ‘’ wh . en the <*emy’s fire usually slackened, and 
“T7 T mt ° 3 We “ ° Utside the entrenchment. On 

Ihli ed ,b J r e ’ enemy ’ S !iVe shells > Which had previously 
obliged, the officers to strike their tents, set fire to the barrack 

lodtd r Ta a5 r an h0Spi,al fOT the wou nded, and also 
reb!l, d " famiIies - °“ ^eing the conflagration, the 
rebels, endeavouring to profit by the confusion, so much 
mcreased them fire that scarcely any one could be spared from 
tW hi fu give assistance, and the flames spread so rapidly, 
that about forty of the sick and wounded, who could not help 
hemselves, were literally burned to ashes. The barrack being 
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thus consumed, and most of the other buildings completely 
riddled with balls, most of the women and children sought 
shelter during the day in holes which had been dug in the 
ground, and were obliged to pass the night in the open air, 
beneath the bank of the entrenchment. It was impossible that 
this state of matters could last, and as every day, while it 
thinned the ranks of the garrison, was adding thousands to the 
number of their assailants, there could be no doubt that a 
dreadful issue was at hand. The first thought was to assume 
the offensive, and by a desperate effort either seize and spike 
the enemy’s guns, or perish in the attempt. Now that the event 
is known, it must be admitted that the boldest would have 
been the wisest course. We cannot wonder, however, that Sir 
Hugh Wheeler hesitated to incur the responsibility of sanction- 
ing a step which nothing but absolute despair could justify, 
and chose rather to listen to the terms volunteered by Nana 
Sahib. On the 24th of June, Mrs Greenaway, a very aged' 
European lady, who, with her family, had been captured by 
the Nana, and only spared on the promise of paying a lac of 
rupees for their ransom, arrived at the entrenchment, bearing 
a note from him, the purport of which was, that all soldiers, 
and Europeans who had nothing to do with Lord Dalhousie's 
government, and would lay down their arms, should be sent 
to Allahabad. Sir Hugh Wheeler authorized Captain Moore to 
act in tl\6 matter as he should consider best, and on the follow- 
ing day an agreement was entered into, by which Sir Hugh, 
on the part of the British government, agreed to give up all 
the money, stores, and guns in the entrenchment, and the 
Nana on his part undertook, and solemnly swore, not only to 
allow all the inmates of the garrison to retire unmolested, 
but to provide means of conveyance for the wounded, and for 
the ladies and children. Hostilities immediately ceased, and 
the preparations for departure were commenced. These having 
been completed, on the 26th, the whole garrison, men, women, 
and children, quitted the entrenchment, and proceeded towards 
the boats. These they were permitted to enter without the 
least molestation, but no sooner had they embarked, than a 
horrid massacre began. Two guns, which had been concealed, 
were suddenly run out, and opened their fire. At the same 
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time the sepoys, rushing in from all directions, began to ply 
their muskets. In the confusion, the men, instead of attempting 
to unmoor the boats, jumped into the water to swim for their 
lives. Three boats out of the whole number succeeded in reach- 
ing the opposite side; but it was only to encounter a new 
attack. In attempting to continue their flight, they were so 
closely pursued, that before they got a mile down the stream, 
two of them Were swamped, and about a half of the whole 
party killed or wounded. The remaining boat, now crowded 
with wounded, and overloaded, was exposed during the whole 
day to a running fire of guns and musketry. Night brought 
some respite, but next morning the fugitives had again to run 
the gauntlet of a murderous fire from both banks. On the third 
day the boat stuck fast on a sandbank, and became a sure 
mark for the rebels, who by. pouring in volley after volley, 
made it impossible to employ any effectual means of getting 
her off. In this extremity fourteen of the party undertook the 
desperate task of rushing to the bank and charging their 
savage assailants. The heroic deed was so far successful that 
they put the enemy to flight. Unfortunately, however, in 
pursuing their advantage, they lost their communication with 
the river, and only escaped from being surrounded by retiring 
in a direction parallel to the stream. After proceeding in this 
way about a mile, they again reached the bank, but it was 
only to find their perils increased. Both banks were linpd with 
troops, and escape seemed impossible. As a last resource they 
took refuge in a temple immediately in front of them. Here 
they defended themselves so manfully, that their cowardly 
foes, afraid to meet them in open fight, piled up wood around 
the temple and set it on fire. The smoke and heat soon became 
intolerable, and the small band, now reduced to twelve, one 
having been killed and one wounded, threw off their clothes, 
and charging through the fire, made for the water. Only seven 
succeeded in reaching it. Two of them were almost immediately 
shot, and the remaining five endeavoured to save themselves 
by swimming. Though followed by the rebels, who waded 
into the water and took aim at them at every available point, 
none of them was struck, and they had gone nearly three miles, 
when one of the party, an artilleryman, feeling exhausted. 
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began to swim on his back. He thus lost the power of directing 
his course, and unconsciously floated to the bank, where he 
was seized and murdered. The four survivors ultimately escap- 
ed., The party left in the boat fell into the hands of a rebel 
zamindar near Fatehpur, who sent them back to Nana Sahib 
as prisoners. Their companions left behind at Kanpur when 
the carnage began had already been disposed of. Those shot 
down in the boats were the most fortunate. Of the remainder 
every man was shot, while the women and children were 
carried off to Nana Sahib’s camp. In the evening he celebrated 
what he called his victory by a series of salutes, one of twenty- 
one guns to himself as peshwa, or Maratha sovereign, another 
of nineteen to his brother, Bala Sahib, now. designated 
governor-general, and a third to Jowala Prashad, a Brahmin, 
and rebel subahdar, whom he had appointed commander-in- 
chief. He concluded these ceremonies with a speech, in which 
he lauded his troops for their glorious achievement at Kanpur, 
and promised to reward it by a liberal largess. On the arrival 
of the fugitives from Fatehpur, on the 1st of July, all . the men, 
like those at Kanpur, were immediately put to death. The 
women and children were carried off to join the others, already 
imprisoned in a building called the Subada Ki Kothi, where 
they were destined to endure another fortnight of misery, and 
then become the' victims of one of the most inhuman massacres 
ever perpetrated. 

Having taken a general survey of the progress of the sepoy 
revolt, and pointed out the leading localities in which the 
successive mutinies occurred, our next task must be to explain 
the measures employed by government to meet the crisis. For 
a time, as has been seen, the danger was greatly underrated, 
and in the belief that the disaffection was limited to a few regi- 
ments, and would either disappear of its own accord or be 
suppressed without difficulty, the interval which elapsed after 
the first notes of warning was not turned to due account. The 
European regiment which had been brought from Rangoon 
was on the point of returning, when the disastrous tidings from 
Meerut and Delhi arrived. The authorities, now made aware 
that the passing cloud of which they were dreaming had been 
the > gathering of a fearful storm, would fain have acted with 



vigour, but found themselves for a time almost destitute of the 
means. Large reinforcements of European troops were absolu- 
tely required, but though no time was lost in urging their im- 
mediate despatch from all the different quarters which seemed 
capable of furnishing them, several weeks must elapse before they 
could arrive, and the utmost that could be done in the interval 
was to concentrate the few European troops within the districts 
to which the mutiny was as yet confined, and endeavour mean- 
while, not so much by force as by moral suasion, to prevent it 
from assuming more formidable dimensions. The orders issued 
on the subject of the greased cartridges, and the harangues made 
to different regiments when paraded for the purpose, have 
been already noticed. A wider publication of the views and 
intentions of government was now deemed expedient, and on 
the 16th of May the following proclamation was issued:— 
“The Governor-general of India in council, has warned the 
army of Bengal that the tales by which the men of certain 
regiments have been led to suspect that offence to their religion 
or injury to their caste is meditated by the government of 
India, are malicious falsehoods. The governor-general in 
council has learned that this suspicion continues to be propa- 
gated by designing and evil-minded men, not only in the army, 
but among other classes of the people. He knows that endeav- 
ours are made to persuade Hindus and Mussalmans, soldiers 
and civil subjects, that their religion is threatened secretly as 
well as openly by the acts of the government, and that the 
government is seeking in various ways to entrap them into a 
loss of caste for purposes of its own. Some have been already 
deceived and led astray by these tales. Once more then the 
governor-general in council warns all classes against the decep- 
tions that are practised on them. The government of India has 
invariably treated the religious feelings of all its subjects with 
careful respect. The governor-general in council has declared 
that it will never cease to do so. He now repeats that declara- 
tion, and he emphatically proclaims that the government of 
India entertains no desire to interfere with their religion or 
caste, and that nothing has been, or will be done by the 
government to affect the free exercise of the observances of 
religion or caste by every class of the people. The government 
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of India has never deceived its subjects, therefore the governor- 
general in council now calls upon them to refuse their belief 
to seditious lies. This notice is addressed to those who hitherto 
by habitual loyalty and orderly conduct have shown their 
attachment to the government, and a well-founded faith in its 
protection and justice. The governor-general in council enjoins 
all such persons to pause before they listen to false guides and 
traitors who would lead them into danger and disgrace.” 

The above proclamation intimates that an unfounded alarm 
on the subject of religion was the sole cause of the disaffection 
which prevailed, and of the mutinies which had actually 
occurred, and yet at its date government knew of the atrocities 
which whole regiments of sepoys had perpetrated at Meerut 
and Delhi. It was surely too much to ignore these facts, instead 
of boldly denouncing them, and publishing to all the world 
that, come what might, they should certainly not go unpunish- 
ed. Silence on such a subject was as unmanly as impolitic, and 
must have been generally interpreted as a virtual confession 
that punishment was not threatened, simply because government 
was either afraid or felt itself powerless to inflict it. This obvi- 
ous inference received a strong confirmation from Mr. Colvin, 
lieutenant-governor of the North-western Provinces, who, at 
the very time when he was in communication with the 
governor-general oh the subject, thought it unnecessary to 
wait for final instructions, and on his own responsibility issued 
a proclamation, which, by offering a general pardon to all 
except the murderers of private persons , seemed to promise 
immunity to those who had murdered their officers. The 
^governor-general, however averse to severity, could not sanc- 
tion such a pardon, and fylr. Colvin’s proclamation was 
superseded by another which corrected his mistake. Fortunately 
the want of foresight which had been evinced in allowing 
India to be so much denuded of European troops vvas remedi- 
ed to some extent by two most opportune contingencies. The 
Persian war having been brought to a successful termination 
sooner than the most sanguine had anticipated, the European 
regiments engaged in it were hastening back with the utmost 
expedition, while those which were prosecuting their voyage 
for the war in China had not proceeded so far as to be beyond 
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reach, and in consequence of a message to that effect changed 
their destination to Calcutta. The result of these arrangements, 
and of applications to Rangoon, Madras, and Ceylon, was, 
that important reinforcements arrived before the end of May. 
At home also, where the astounding intelligence from India 
had produced an almost unparalleled amount of excitement 
and indignation, the general voice had proclaimed that, be the 
cost what it might, the revolt must be suppressed, and embarka- 
tions of troops on a scale adequate to the crisis accordingly 
commenced. 

While large reinforcements from other quarters were thus 
secured, immediate steps were taken to collect all the available 
troops within reach of Delhi, and hurry them forward in order 
to attempt its recapture. As part of the force to be thus employ- 
ed, three European regiments, her majesty’s 75th foot, and the 
1st and 2nd European fusiliers, who had been stationed among 
the hills near Simla, where the Honourable George Anson, the 
commander-in-chief, was then residing, started under his im- 
mediate directions, and arrived on the 23rd of May at Ambala. 
Here at that date the troops assembled included, in addition to 
the above regiments, the 9th and a squadron of the 4th lancers, 
the 60th. native infantry, and two troops of horse-artillery. 
He had formed them into two small brigades, the one under 
Brigadier Halifax and the other under Brigadier Jones, and 
was preparing to leave for Karnal, where he expected that the 
whole would arrive on the 30th, when he was seized with cholera, 
and died on the 27th. General Reid immediately succeeded 
as provincial commander- in- chief, but was in such wretched 
health as to be incapable of conducting the intended opera- 
tions against Delhi, which were therefore intrusted to Sir Henry 
Barnard. To co-operate with the force thus advancing, a detach- 
ment from Meerut, consisting of a wing of her majesty’s 60th 
rifles, two squadrons of 6th dragoon guards (carabineers) , 50 
troopers of the 4th irregulars, two companies of native sappers, 
and six guns, four of them belonging to Scott’s battery, and 
two (eighteen-pounders) belonging to Tomb’s troop of horse- 
artillery, started on the 27th of May, under the command of Bri- 
gadier Wilson, and encamped on the 30th near Ghazi-ud-din, a 
small but well-fortified place on the Hindoo, about ten miles from 


Delhi. A rumour that the mutineers, emboldened by their recent 
successes, meant to dispute the passage was generally regarded 
as unfounded, and hence a kind of surprise took place when, 
about four in the afternoon, a picket of irregulars who had 
been stationed beyond the bridge galloped into the camp to 
announce that the enemy was at hand. The rifles, who had scar- 
cely formed when an eighteen-pounder shot bounded into the 
camp, hastened forward supported by the carabineers, and with 
their Enfields opened a deadly fire, which soon slackened that 
of the enemy’s guns. Meanwhile the artillery having taken up 
effective positions, two companies oT rifles which had been the 
first to cross the bridge made a gallant charge when not more 
than eighty yards from the enemy’s guns. The movement was 
decisive, and the rebels, outnumbering their assailants at least 
sevenfold, were soon seen in disgraceful flight. Five guns, two 
of heavy calibre, were the trophies of the victory . The struggle, 
however, was not yet terminated. Trusting to the strength of 
the village in which they had entrenched themselves, the muti- 
neers mustered courage for a second encounter, and the next 
morning, Sunday the 31st, once more made their appearance 
and commenced a sharp cannonade. The experience of the 
previous day had taught them a lesson by which they did not 
fail to profit, and they kept their guns at such a distance that 
no new captures could be made. This cowardly precaution, and 
the intense heat, which made pursuit all but impossible, favour* 
ed their escape, and enabled them to bear the tidings of their 
own defeat to their comrades at Delhi. 

The Meerut brigade did not again start till the 4th of June, 
and proceeded in the direction of Bagpat, where it arrived on 
the 6th; on the 7th it reached Alipur, and joined the two bri- 
gades from the north. The united force on quitting Alipur on 
the 8th had the prospect of an immediate engagement, and 
therefore set out in three columns formed in order of. battle. 
The enemy had strongly entrenched themselves at Badali Ki 
Serai, so as to intercept the approach of the British troops to 
the cantonments, situated to the north-west of Delhi. It was 
here therefore that the encounter was about to take place. Sir 
. Henry’s despatch gives the following account of it: “As soon as 
our advanced picket met the enemy, these brigades deployed 
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leaving the main road clear. The enemy soon opened a very 
heavy fire upon us, and finding that our light field pieces did 
not silence their battery, and that we were losing men fast, I 
called upon the 75th regiment to make a dashing charge, and 
take the place at the point of the bayonet; this service was 
done with the most heroic gallantry, and to Lieutenant-colonel 
Herbert, and every officer, non-commissioned officer, and men 
of the 75th regiment, my thanks are most especially due; the 
1st Europeans supported the attack, and on the second brigade 
coming up and threatening their right, and Brigadier-general 
Grant showing the head of his column and guns on their left 
rear, the enemy abandoned the position entirely, leaving his 
guns on the ground.*’ 

After all this success, the work of the day was not yet finish- 
ed. Badali Ki Serai is about five miles distant from Delhi, and 
Sir Henry Barnard was afraid that if he halted before reaching 
the position which he wished to occupy at the cantonments, 
the enemy might take advantage of the delay, and interpose 
more formidable obstacles than those he had just overcome. He 
resolved therefore, though aware that his men were much 
exhausted, to push on, and at once reap the full fruits of his 
victory. Accordingly, having divided his force into two col- 
umns, the one intrusted to Brigadier Wilson supported by 
Brigadier Shower’s brigade, while he himself, supported by 
Brigadier Grave’s brigade, led the other, he sent the former 
along the main trunk road, where it had to fight the whole 
way through gardens with high walls and other obstacles, 
while the latter diverging to the left proceeded straight through 
the cantonments. Both columns successfully accomplished the 
tasks assigned to them, though not till their skill and prowess 
had again been put fully to the test. The rebels were strongly 
posted on the ridge which overlooks the cantonments from the 
east, and stretches . southwards, till within a short distance 
of the north-west extremity of the city. The second column, 
as soon as it came within range of the guns in position on this 
ridge, was exposed to so destructive a fire that the design of 
forcing it by a direct attack in front was abandoned for a 
movement which would take it in flank. This movement, com- 
bined with that of the first column, which was now threatening 


the other flank, happily succeeded. The rebels abandoned their 
guns and retreated into the city, while the columns advancing 
from opposite directions swept the ridge, and finally met upon 
it at Hindu Rao*s house, which thenceforward became the key 
of the British position. 

On the 9th of June, the very day after the ridge was carried, 
the British force received a most valuable addition by the arrival 
of the guides, forming the first instalment of reinforcements 
from the Punjab. On the 12th of May, when they received 
orders to march, they were at Hoti Murdan in the vicinity of 
Peshawar. By the following morning they had made a march 
of thirty miles and arrived at Attock. Here they were still 580, 
miles from Delhi, and at the ordinary rate of marching must 
have been two months in reaching it, but forward had always 
been their watchword, and by one of the most rapid marches 
on record, they accomplished the whole distance in twenty-four 
days. Deducting three of these, during which they halted by 
special order, they had pushed on continuously for three weeks, 
at the daily average rate of twenty-eight miles. It is needless to 
say that the acclamations of the British camp were long and 
loud when Captain H. Daly marched into it, at the head of his 
three troops of cavalry, and six companies of infantry. After 
their long march they were certainly entitled to repose, but it 
was not asked, and couLd not have been granted, as a can- 
nonade which had continued all morning was followed in 
the afternoon by a desperate attack on the British right flank. 
The guides, called out to aid in repelling it, displayed a gallan- 
try amounting to rashness, and followed the fleeing rebels up 
to the walls of Delhi. Having thus exposed themselves to a 
murderous fire they suffered severely. Captains Daly and Hawes 
were wounded, and Quintin Battye, a young officer of remark- 
able promise, who commanded the cavalry, received his death- 
blow, and only survived till the following day. This attack of 
the rebels was only the first of a series in which the enemy 
persisted for several successive days. On the 9th, 10th, and 
11th, their endeavour was to turn our right flank by gaining 
possession of Hindu Rao’s house, where our heaviest guns had 
been placed in battery. Foiled in this they turned to the left 
flank, and on the 12th assailed it with the utmost fury. At this 
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time the British left extended no farther north along the ridge 
than the Flagstaff tower, immediately beyond which was a deep 
cut, through which a steep road, leading from the city to the 
cantonments, had been carried. A battery erected at the tower 
commanded this road, and made it impossible for the rebels to 
approach by it; but to the north of the tower the ridge sloped 
rapidly down toward the sandy bank of the Jamuna, while 
another comparatively level road led circuitously round the 
extremity of the ridge towards the cantonments. In order to 
avail themselves of the facilities of attack in this direction, the 
rebels, after plundering the house of Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, 
situated close to the river, about a mile and a half north of the 
city, and laying it in ruins, had placed a battery in the grounds, 
and made their position so strong, that a military council, held 
in the British camp on the 11th, had decided against any 
present attempt to dislodge them. The danger of allowing them 
to occupy it was fully manifested on the 12th. Early in the 
morning of that day, they had managed to bring a formidable 
array of guns, and a strong body of troops, within 400 yards 
of the Flagstaff, while another body was stealing round by the 
extremity of the ridge to gain the cantonments, and thus place 
themselves in the British rear. This alarming attack was only 
discovered when the day broke, and created so much confusion, 
that the Flagstaff battery was for a short time in imminent 
danger, and a lodgment was nearly effected in the cantonment 
itself. It was not long, however, before sufficient means of resist- 
ance were mustered, and the rebels, repulsed at every point, 
endeavoured to regain their original position. Even in this they 
failed, for in the pursuit which followed, they were completely 
driven from the Metcalfe grounds, which thereafter remained 
in British possession. 

It was hoped that the 12th of June, which had opened thus 
suspiciously, would not close before a still more brilliant success 
had been achieved. The impossibility of wresting Delhi from 
the rebels by the weak force which had boldly taken up a posi- 
tion before it, had already become apparent. The magazine 
blown up by Lieutenant Willoughby was only that which con- 
tained the small arms, and the rebels consequently possessed an 
almost inexhaustible supply of guns and military stores. The 
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short trial which had been made sufficed to show that with an 
artillery far inferior both in number and calibre to that of the 
enemy, and troops barely sufficient to maintain the position, 
and consequently incapable of furnishing working parties, the 
regular siege of Delhi was impossible; and hence, as the import- ' 
ance of recovering it, in order to crush the mutiny before it had 
assumed still larger dimensions, had been strongly urged by 
government, it became a question whether it might not be 
practicable to carry it at once by a sudden assault. This ques- 
tion, without undergoing a thorough discussion, had been 
answered in the affirmative, and it had been resolved that 
at the dead of night, while the cavalry remained in charge 
of the camp, the whole of the infantry should move out, and 
after blowing in two of the gates by powder bags, rush in and 
seize possession of that part of the city where the palace stood. 
The execution of this plan had been actually commenced, when 
it was suddenly countermanded. Sir Henry Barnard had chang- 
ed his mind, because it had been forcibly represented to him 
that he was endangering the safety of the camp by denuding 
it of European infantry, and would be unable to hold the city, 
even if he should succeed in surprising it. On this subject 
opinions are still conflicting, and we therefore content ourselves 
with simply remarking how unfortunate it was that the objec- 
tions which ultimately prevailed had not been previously 
considered. The troops, it is true, retired without sustaining 
harm, but the alarm which had been given put the enemy upon 
their guard, and thus precluded any similar attempt at surprise, 
when it might have been made under more hopeful circumst- 
ances. Nothing therefore now remained but to strengthen the 
position on the ridge, and wait the arrival of a siege train with 
adequate reinforcements, in the meantime submitting to ex- 
change conditions with the rebels, and become the besieged 
instead of the besiegers. This was indeed a great disappointment 
to the government, who had not only calculated on the early 
recapture of Delhi, but in the eagerness of their wishes allowed 
themselves to be imposed upon by unfounded rumours, which 
announced that it had actually fallen. As a regular siege was 
now inevitable, and would necessarily require months of pre- 
paration, this seems the proper place to give a more detailed 
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account of Delhi and its vicinity, in order that the subsequent 
operations before it may be more easily understood. 

Delhi, which in 1658 superseded Agra as the capital of the 
Mtighul empire, stands on the right bank of a branch of the 
Jamuna, which leaves the main stream about five miles above 
the city, and joins it ten miles below. Its site, about 800 feet 
above the level of the sea, is a comparatively barren tract, much 
broken by rocks, and made still more rugged in appearance by 
heaps of ruins, which, by the large space they cover, indicate 
the magnitude and importance which the city must have attain- 
ed in very early times. The modern city, founded by the 
emperor Shah Jahan in 1631, is above seven miles in circuit, 
and contains, exclusive of the suburbs, a population of about 
140,000, ‘in which the number of Muhammedans far exceeds 
the usual proportion found in the cities of . India, being only a 
few thousands less than that of Hindus. The wall on the east, 
facing, the river, is nearly straight; but on the other three sides 
forms a very irregular curve. As originally built, it had only a 
tew weak towers, but since its possession by the British, its 
defences have been greatly strengthened by the excavation of a 
ditch, and the erection of large bastions, each mounting nine 
guns of large calibre. Of these bastions it is necessary to give the 
names only of those on the north and north-west sides, because, 
from fronting the British camp, mention will often be made 
of them as the siege proceeds. Beginning at the north-east ex- 
tremity, and proceeding westward, they succeed each other in 
the following order — the Moira or Water, the Kashmir, the 
Shah or Mori, and the Burun bastions. The main gates are the 
Calcutta on the east, approached by the bridge of boats across 
the Jamuna, the Kashmir on the north-east, the Mori and 
Kabul on the north-west, the Lahori on the west, the Ajmeri 
on the south-west, and the Delhi on the south. The houses are 
in general substantially built, but almost all the streets are 
narrow; the only two which can be described as spacious and 
handsome are the principal one, called the Chandni Chowk, 
running eastward from the palace to the Lahori gate, and an- 
other, leading also from the palace southward to the Delhi gate. 
The edifice surpassing all others, both in extent and structure, 
is the palace, situated on the east side, inclosed by a lofty 
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turreted wall of red granite, a mile in circuit, and communicat- 
ing at its north-east extremity with the old fort of Salimgarh. 
The access to it is by two lofty and richly sculptured gateways, 
the one in its south, and the other in its west side. The 
principal one, called the Lahori gate, because leading to 
the city gate of the same name, contains the rooms in which 
the first murders, on the arrival of the mutineers from Meerut, 
were perpetrated, and is succeeded first by a noble arch, suppor- 
ting the great tower, and then by a vaulted aisle, not unlike 
that of a Gothic cathedral. Beyond this aisle is the Diwani Khas, 
or council chamber, a splendid pavilion of white marble, and 
near it the open court, where, with the sanction, if not by the 
express order of the king, a large number cf unoffending 
women and children were cut to pieces by soldiers in his pay, 
while his sons and grandsons looked on and enjoyed the horrid 
spectacle. The only other edifice which need here be partic- 
ularized, is the Jumma Masjid, or principal mosque, situated to 
the west of the palace, in a street leading from it to the Ajmeri 
gate, and forming from its elevated site, and the marble domes 
and minarets which surmount it, the most conspicuous object 
which is seen when the city is approached. In addition to the 
city proper within the walls, Delhi has extensive suburbs, two 
of which, from the cover and means of annoyance which they 
gave to the rebels, became the scenes of frequent and sanguinary 
contests. The one, called Kishanganj, situated to the west of 
the Kabul gate, was skirted on the north, where it fronted the 
British position, by the Delhi canal; the other, called the Subzi 
Mandi, was situated considerably' farther to the north-west, on 
the trunk road leading to Karnal, and in some degree envelop- 
ed the British position, as it extended beyond the southern 
extremity of the ridge, and to the rear of Hindu Rao’s house. 

The British position was certainly the most favourable which 
could have been selected for defensive purposes. The main 
body of ike troops was encamped on the parade ground of the 
cantonments, which, having been burned by the mutineers, 
now existed only in name. On the west side it was protected by 
a canal, or rather outlet, from a large jheel or lake at Najafgarh, 
and on the east by the ridge, which in the course of a few days 
was rendered unassailable by any force which the rebels could 
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bring against it. Besides the batteries at the Flagstaff tower and 
Hindu Rao’s house, others were erected at several intermediate 
points, as the observatory and the mosque, while two, placed 
more in front, bore directly on the suburbs already mentioned. 
But though the strength of this position secured it against being 
forced, there were various circumstances which increased the diffi- 
culty of holding it. Cholera had made its appearance, and though 
not yet adding largely to the mortality, was creeping on insidi- 
ously, and might ere long rage like a pestilence. The rebels too, 
fully alive to the kind of tactics which their native cowardice as 
well as superiority of numbers suggested, seemed determined 
to give no respite from attack, thus occasioning losses which 
the British could ill spare, and threatening to overcome their 
means of resistance by mere exhaustion. It must also be re- 
membered that the authority of the government had ceased in 
all the districts to the south and east, and that only from the 
north-west could supplies and reinforcements be obtained. The 
latter, collected chiefly in the Punjab, had a long march to 
accomplish, but by the aid of the Raja of Patiala and other 
friendly chiefs of the Gis-Sutlej protected states, were able to 
surmount all opposing obstacles. There was more doubt as to 
the supplies. Being required for daily use, and too bulky and 
perishable to admit of a distant conveyance, they had to be 
drawn chiefly from the neighbouring districts, and the danger 
was that the rebels, by scouring the country and besetting all 
the routes leading to the cantonments, might to their other 
means of aggression add that of starvation. Happily this, the 
greatest danger of all, was not realized. To cut off the supplies 
either did not occur to the rebellious sepoys, or required more 
enterprise than they possessed, and from first to last, however 
great the privations endured in the British camp, a deficiency 
of provisions was not one of them. 

The mutineers, notwithstanding successive repulses, did not 
abandon the hope of forcing the British lines, and on the 17th 
of June commenced a work which, if they had been permitted 
to complete it, would have enfiladed the position and seriously 
affected its security. This was the erection of a battery in 
the immediate vicinity of Kishanganj. To conceal their design 
and withdraw attention from the locality, they opened early 
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in the day with a heavy cannonade, and continued it for some 
time without interruption, till the approach of a British detach- 
ment told them that they must either abandon the work, or 
contend manfully for the possession of it. The attacking party 
advanced in two columns, the one under Major Tombs, consis- 
ting of two companies of rifles, four companies of 1st fusiliers, 
thirty cavalry of the guides, twenty sappers and miners, and 
four guns; and the other under Major Reid, consisting of his 
own Sirmur battalion of Gurkhas, four companies of rifles, and 
four companies of 1st fusiliers. The rebels, expecting attack in 
front, were not a little disconcerted when the columns, by 
separate flank movements to * the right and left, placed them 
between two fires. Their resistance, though by no means obstin- 
ate, cost them dear. Not only was the battery captured and the 
magazine established in its neighbourhood blown up, but a 
number of sepoys cut off from retreat paid the penalty of their 
crimes. 

The 18th of June, a day memorable in British annals, passed 
quietly, perhaps because the enemy were engaged in extensive 
preparations, which were fully developed on the 19th, when 
about mid-day they were seen issuing in great numbers from 
the Lahori gate. An attack in the direction of Hindu Rao’s 
house was expected, but it soon appeared that something differ- 
ent was intended, as they were observed passing through 
Kishanganj, and disappeared among the ruins and gardens 
beyond. After waiting for some hours, the British troops were 
recalled, in the belief that the attack had been abandoned. This 
proved to be a hasty conclusion. The rebels, after proceeding 
westward by a circuitous route, had turned round, and were 
within a mile and a half of the British rear. As soon as the 
alarm was given, Brigadier Hope Grant, commanding the 
cavalry, hastened out with all the cavalry he could muster, and 
twelve guns. This force, however, was very inadequate. It con- 
sisted of only 250 sabres, while the enemy were found strongly 
posted, to the number of about 3,000. Against such odds little 
could be effected, and the British cavalry towards dusk were retir- 
ing in some degree of confusion, when the arrival of about 300 of 
the rifles and fusiliers, gave the rebels a sudden check, recaptur- 
ed two guns which had fallen into their hands, and Compelled 
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them to retreat. Either unconscious of defeat, or determined 
not to acknowledge it, the rebels again made their appearance 
on the following day, and advanced so boldly and rapidly, that 
they were pitching their round shot into the British camp be- 
fore they could be effectually met. At last, by bringing into action 
every man that could possibly be spared from the British camp, 
the enemy were driven across the canal, and compelled once 
more to seek the. shelter of the city. 

These defeats, however much they must have damped the spirits 
of the rebels, had not the effect of diminishing their real force, 
which was on the contrary daily augmented by reinforcements 
of revolted regiments. The Nassirabad mutineers, comprising the 
15th and 30th native infantry, had already arrived, and on the 
21st, no less than four regiments — the 6th light cavalry, and the 
3rd, 36th, and 61st native infantry — were seen pouring into the 
city. Elated by these new arrivals, and rendered still more confi- 
dent of success by a prophecy which foretold the downfall of 
British rule in India exactly a hundred years after it was founded, 
they had fixed on the 23rd of June, the centenary of the victory 
of Plassey , for a great effort. The Rath Jatra, a high Hindu festi- 
val, which happened to fall on the same day, added to the general 
enthusiasm, while bhang was liberally supplied in order to inspire 
an artificial courage. On the other hand the admirable arrange- 
ments of Sir John Lawrence in the Punjab were now beginning 
to tell, and important additions were made to the British force 
before Delhi at the very moment when they were most wanted. 
On the morning of the 23rd, 100 men of her majesty’s 75th, 

' 100 of the 1st fusiliers, three companies of the 2nd fusiliers, and 
the 4th Sikhs, 400 strong, marched into the camp. The struggle 
had already commenced. Under cover of a furious cannonade 
from all the bastions, and from the advanced batteries in the 
suburbs, large bodies were advanced through the Subzi Mandi, 
to assail Hindu Rao*s house from the rear, and at the same 
time a battery which had been erected at the Idgah, situated 
to the west of the Lahori gate, opened a destructive enfilading 
fire. Repulse after repulse seemed unavailing. The enemy re- 
fused to retire, and kept up such a deadly fire of musketry from 
the Subzi Mandi, that the Hindu Rao battery could hardly be 
worked. It thus became necessary to obtain possession of the 


suburb by assuming the offensive, and attacking it at the point 
of the bayonet. The column formed for this purpose, consisting 
of the 1st and 2nd fusiliers, supported by the 4th Sikhs, who 
had that very morning made a march of twenty-two miles, 
advanced through a shower of shot and shell, and pushed on 
for a small temple called the Sammy house, from which, under 
cover of its high inclosure, the enemy’s fire of musketry was 
most destructive. This hand-to-hand fight issued as it always 
does when Asiatics are brought into contact with British 
bayonets. After a short resistance and a fearful carnage, the 
rebels fled and the whole suburb was cleared out. The advant- 
age thus gained would have been lost had the enemy been 
allowed to return, and therefore permanent possession of the 
Subzi Mandi was secured, by establishing a strong European 
picket at the Sammy house, and at a serai opposite to it on the 
Karnal road. The British loss was less than might be inferred 
from the nature of the struggle. Only 39 were killed and 114 
wounded. This however does- not contain the whole list of 
casualties. So intense was the heat that, out of ten officers of the 
2nd fusiliers, five were struck down, and in the 1st fusiliers one 
was struck down and six were disabled by sun-stroke. 

The centenary of Plassey, which, according to native pro- 
phecy, was to have witnessed the destruction of British rule in 
. India, only witnessed the discomfiture of those who had treach- 
erously rebelled against it — a discomfiture with which the only 
hope which the rebels had of forcing the British position at 
Delhi may be said to have expired. By the end of June the 
effective force of the British had been increased to 6,000 men, 
and though much was still wanting to enable it to assume the 
offensive and prepare for the final assault, there was no longer any 
danger of being compelled to raise the siege, nor any reason to 
doubt that sooner or later the recapture would be effected. For 
this brightening prospect a large share of credit is undoubtedly 
due to Sir John Lawrence as chief commissioner, and the able 
men associated with him in the civil and military administra- 
tion of the Punjab; and it is therefore not less due to them than 
essential to a full narrative of the mutiny, that before proceed- 
ing further some account should be given of their exertions. 

In the beginning of June, when there was still some ground 
to hope that many of the sepoy regiments would pause before 


finally committing themselves to mutiny, Sir John Lawrence 
issued an address to them, in wjhich the following passage 
occurs: “Those regiments which now remain faithful will receive 
the rewards due to their constancy; those soldiers who fall 
away now, will lose their service for ever. It will be too late to 
lament hereafter when the time has passed by — now is the 
opportunity of proving your loyalty and good faith. The British 
government will never want for native soldiers. In a month it 
might raise 50,000 in the Punjab alone. If the ‘Purbea’ sepoy 
neglects the present day, it will never return. There is ample 
force in the Punjab to crush all mutineers. The chiefs and people 
are loyal and obedient, and the latter long to take your place 
in the army. All will unite to crush you.” These words, which 
were doubtless regarded by the sepoys as a vain-glorious boast, 
contained the simple statement of a fact of which it became the 
business of the chief commissioner, as soon as unlimited autho- 
rity to levy troops was given him, to furnish ocular demonstra- 
tion. The first object was to confirm the fidelity of the Sikh 
chiefs whose territories intervened between the Punjab and 
Delhi, and whose friendly aid was hence necessary in order to 
keep open the communications between them. Here happily no 
difficulty was experienced. The Raja of Jhind, instead of wait- 
ing to be -urged, had organized a force of 800 men, and was 
pressing forward with it to join the force about to be collected 
for the recovery of Delhi. Still farther north, and consequently 
nearer the Punjab, a still more valuable auxiliary was found in 
the Maharaja of Patiala, who, resisting all the native influences 
brought to bear upon him, at once declared his determination 
to stand or fall with the British government. The loyalty thus 
evinced he maintained unshaken to the last, and rendered 
services of which it is not too much to say that they contributed 
essentially to the suppression of the mutiny in the north-west 
of India. His example was followed by other chiefs, among 
whom those of Nabha and Kapurthala deserve honourable 
mention. Some notice has already been taken of the vigorous 
measures adopted when intelligence of the 'first outbreak was 
received. Of these measures, one of the most important was the 
formation of a column which should be ready to move on every 
point where mutiny required to be put down. The command 
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of this column was conferred on Brigadier Neville Chamber- 
lain, who previously held that of the Punjab irregular force, and 
was acknowledged on all hands to be an officer of distinguished 
talents. The guides, which formed an important part of the 
original column, have already been see ffiing forward to 
Delhi, and performing excellent service on the very day of their 
arrival there, after completing a march of about 600 miles with 
almost unexampled rapidity. The rest of the column, after per- 
forming good service, was also moving southward to join the 
Delhi force, and on the 3rd of June entered Lahore. After 
halting for a week it started again, intending to continue its 
progress southward, when intelligence arrived which obliged it 
to change its destination, and proceed eastward to Amritsar. 
That important place was still undisturbed, but it was feared 
that a mutiny which had broken but at Jullundur might prove 
infectious, more especially as the mutineers had been permitted 
through some mismanagement to escape and were roaming the 
country. The moveable column after this delay, which was 
employed in checking or suppressing disturbance, again started 
for Delhi, commanded no longer by Brigadier Chamberlain, 
who had been appointed adjutant-general .of the army, but by 
Brigadier Nicholson, who after rendering essential aid on the 
western frontier in raising new levies, and in maintaining 
tranquillity while surrounded by all the elements of disturbance, 
was destined to a more brilliant but unhappily a too short 
career. The formation of the moveable column was only one of 
the many means employed by the authorities of the Punjab to 
curb the mutiny and provide for its final suppression. In the 
months of May and June, five new regiments had been 
completed, and by the beginning of October the number had 
been augmented to eighteen; At the same time irregular levies 
of 7,000 horse and as many foot had been raised, so that 
ultimately the total new force amounted to 34,000. It is not too 
much to say that, but for these exertions in the Punjab, the 
siege of Delhi must have been abandoned. 
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HEN the month of June closed, the British force before 
Delhi had improved its position by the expulsion of the 
rebels from the Subzi Mandi, and the permanent occupation 
of that important suburb. Still, however, there was no imme- 
diate prospect of an assault which would seal the fate of the 
city at once, and no prospect at all of establishing a blockade, 
which could either exhaust its means of resistance or starve 
it into surrender. The British batteries, placed nearly 1,500 
yards from the walls, were too distant to make any serious 
impression on them; and moreover commanded only two 
gates, those of Kashmir and Kabul, while all the others remain- 
ed as free as ever to send forth troops for attack, or to bring 
in reinforcements and supplies. These considerations, which 
it was impossible to overlook, produced' some degree of des- 
pondency, and more than once the abandonment of the siege 
was gravely mooted. The arrivals from the Punjab did little, 
more than supply the waste by casualty and disease, so that ' 
the effective force of all arms did not exceed 5,800, while every' 
successive mutiny was adding whole regiments to the rebels, 
and increasing the already too great disproportion between 
them and their assailants. There is reason to believe that Sir 
Henry Barnard was not indisposed to follow the advice, of 
those who would have withdrawn from Delhi. Having . no 
experience of Indian warfare, he had little expectation of 
bringing the siege to a triumphant termination, and agreed 
with those who saw a more hopeful field of action if the British 
army were moved more to the eastward, and concentrated so 
as to secure the safety of Agra, and the important districts 
connected with it. Though opinions were divided on this 
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subject at the time, only one now exists, and it is admitted that 
a withdrawal from Delhi .would have given such a triumph 
to the mutiny as to have made its final suppression all but 
impossible. While the question of abandoning or prosecuting 
the siege was under discussion, the idea of a sudden assault . 
was revived. Sir Henry Barnard, it will be remembered, had 
sanctioned it when formerly proposed, and countermanded it 
when on the point of execution. The same irresolution was 
again to be repeated. The whole plan was arranged., One 
column was to effect an entrance by blowing in the iron grat- 
ing of the canal near the Kabul gate; and another was to blow 
in the Kashmiri gate, and have the double chance of entering 
by it and by an escalade of the adjoining bastion, while a 
party moving stealthily round to the river side was to endeav- 
our to find an entrance from the east. The. plan, in order to 
insure secrecy, was never whispered in the camp, and it Vtes 
hence taken for granted that the enemy had not the least idea 
of it; This was a complete mistake. Not only were they on the 
alert, but they had formed a counter- plan, which if they had 
been permitted to carry it out, would in all probability have 
annihilated the British force. A large party, sent out by a 
circuitous route, had been posted about two miles in our rear, 
and there only waited the departure of the storming party to 
hasten forward and seize the camp while denuded of its usual 
defenders. Providentially this fact became known in the very 
nick of time, and the idea of a sudden assault was once more 
abandoned. Shortly afterwards the British army was • for the 
second time deprived of its general. On the 5th of July, Sir, 
Henry Barnard was seized with cholera, and died in the course 
of. a few hours. The event produced a feeling of deep and 
universal regret, a regret rendered all the more poignant by 
the fact that he had been brought by no choice of his. own 
into a position in which the excellent qualities which he un- 
doubtedly possessed, both as a man and a commander, were 
not displayed to advantage. The command of the Delhi force 
now devolved on General Reid, the provisional commander- 
in-chief, and was formally assumed by him. It was however 
more in name than reality. The state of his health, which 
previously unfitted him for active duty, obliged him before a 
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fortnight elapsed to decline the responsibilities of office, and 
the appointment was conferred on Brigadier Wilson. 

In the beginning of July, a seasonable addition was made to 
the British force, by the arrival of about 450 men of her maj- 
esty’s 51st foot, but as had almost invariably happened, the 
rebels could boast of having on the very same day been far 
more largely augmented. The Bareilly brigade, consisting of 
three whole regiments of infantry and some irregular cavalry, 
after mutinying, as has already been described, had arrived 
on the opposite bank of the Jamuna. No attempt could be 
made to dispute their passage, and they entered the city, 
where their reception was all the more cordial from its being 
known that they were possessed of a considerable amount of 
treasure. In consequence of the new arrival, it was generally 
expected that a formidable attack would be made by the 
rebels to force our position, or at least to regain a footing in 
the Subzi Mandi. But it would seem that the punishment 
which had there been inflicted upon them induced them to 
turn their views in a different direction. The village of Alipur, 
forming the first station to the westward on the Karnal road, 
was known to have furnished large supplies to the British 
camp, and had therefore been marked out by the rebels for 
vengeance. Accordingly, on the 3rd of July, a considerable 
force moved out from the Lahori gate, and proceeded wests* 
ward. Their destination being at the time unknown, the British 
could only send out a force on their track, and it was not 
known till the following morning that they had been wreaking 
their fury on the inhabitants of Alipur. It was sad enough that 
the aid which they had given to us should have brought such 
a disaster upon them; but though on this ground alone it was* 
most desirable that the rebels should not be allowed to return 
with impunity, there was another reason why a blow should 
be struck which might deter them from attempting to gain a 
footing in that part of the country. It lay in the direct line of 
communication between the camp and the Punjab. Only the 
day before the village was destroyed, a large number of sick 
sent from the camp had passed through it, and but for a most 
providential delay the plunder Would have included, in addi- 
tion to that obtained from the village, a valuable convoy of 
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treasure and ammunition. The force sent out from the camp had 
the good fortune to accomplish both objects. By intercepting 
the rebels before they could regain the city, it took summary 
vengeance for the atrocities which had been perpetrated at Alipur, 
while by clearing the road it secured the safety of the convoy. 

Though the mutineers had as yet been foiled in ail their 
attempts to establish themselves in the British rear, they had 
by no means abandoned that mode of attack. Of this, after 
several days of comparative quiescence, striking proof was 
given on the 9th of July, when a body of cavalry suddenly 
emerging from cover, charged right into the camp, and were 
within it almost as soon as the alarm could be given. A picket 
of carabineers, most of them young, untrained soldiers, instead 
of opposing the enemy, lost all presence of mind, and fled. 
Still dashing on, the rebel troopers made for the guns of the 
native troop of horse-artillery, and called aloud on the men 
in charge of them to join them. The men remained stanch, 
and the troopers, without accomplishing their object, were 
obliged to decamp. The boldness of this attempt, and the little 
resistance offered to it, gave rise to grave suspicions of treach- 
ery. A short time previously, the few Bengal sepoys mingled 
with the irregulars had been turned out of the camp, because 
they were believed to be in communication with their com- 
rades within the city. It now appeared that they were not the 
only traitors, and recourse was had to the somewhat extreme 
remedy of sending off the whole three corps of irregular cavalry, 
one of them to Ambala, and the other two to the Punjab. 
While the sowars were assailing the camp, a furious cannonade 
was kept up from the city, and volleys of musketry were directed 
against the British station from every available point in the 
suburbs. After the expulsion of the sowars, it became necessary 
to dislodge those who, with the view of supporting them, had 
taken post in the gardens and other inclosures of the vicinity. 
This task, after a sanguinary contest, was successfully accom- 
plished. One result of the affair of the 9th was to make the rebels 
more chary of exposing themselves to similar repulses, and they 
allowed nearly a week to elapse before they again ventured out. 

On the 16th, the mutineers from Jhansi, stained with the 
blood of an atrocious massacre, arrived at Delhi. On this 


occasion, the usual custom was not forgotten, and after a day’s 
rest, they were sent out to take the lead in a new attack, in 
order at once to signalize their zeal’ and display their prowess. 
As usual, the attack ended in a repulse. After desultory discharges 
of guns and musketry, which, as both parties were under cover, 
produced few casualties, the British became the assailants, and 
drove the rebels before them. On more than one occasion the 
British, after repulsing the enemy, had in the ardour of pursuit 
exposed themselves to a deadly fire from the city walls. The 
repetition of such fatal mistakes was at length corrected by a 
distinct order that they should in future act strictly on the 
defensive, and rest satisfied with repelling an attack, without 
following it up with any pursuit of the fugitives. This order, 
besides preventing an unnecessary waste of human life, had 
another beneficial effect, which could hardly have been antici- 
pated. It changed the tactics of the rebels, who, on finding 
that they could no longer lure the British within range of 
their fire, had less inducement to persist in their incessant 
attacks, and allowed days to pass without renewing them. The 
respite was partly employed in completing the breastwork on 
the ridge, so as to form an almost unbroken line from left to 
right, and enable the men to move from point to point as 
safely as under a regular covered way. Other changes, partly 
of a sanitary nature, were introduced, and the health, spirit, 
and discipline of the force visibly improved. Meanwhile the 
large increase of numbers obtained by the rebels had not 
added to their real strength. Muhammedans and Hindus, 
though they had, combined, were by no means united, and 
intrigues, factions, and dissensions prevailed to such an extent 
that the king would gladly have saved himself by the sacrifice 
of his nominal supporters. “Only recognize him as titular king, 
and secure him in the enjoyment of his pension, and he will 
open the gate of the fort of Salimgarh, and through it admit 
the British troops into the palace.” Such were the terms. 
Inadmissible as they were, he could not have performed his 
part in them, and it is almost unnecessary to_ add that though 
Sir John Lawrence, when consulted on the subject, had rep- 
lied, “Treat, but beware of treachery,” the negotiation came 
to nothing. The position and prospects of the British force 
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before Delhi at this time cannot be more briefly stated than 
in the following letter of General Wilson, dated 31st July: — 
cc It is my firm determination to hold my present position, and 
to resist any attack to the last. The enemy are very numerous, 
arid may possibly break through our entrenchments and 
overwhelm us, but the force will die at their post. Luckily, 
the enemy have no head and no method, and we hear dissen- 
sions are breaking out among them. Reinforcements are 
coming up under Nicholson. If we can hold on till they arrive, 
we shall be secure. I am making every possible arrangement 
to secure the safe defence of our position.” 

The moveable column under Nicholson, to which, as ap- 
pears from the above letter of General Wilson, so much import- 
ance was attached, arrived on the 14th of August. At first 
some disappointment was felt when its strength was ascertained 
to be far less than rumour had assigned to it, but the import- 
ance of the addition which it made to the British force before 
Delhi will at once be seen when it is mentioned that it nearly 
doubled it. The previous force, though nominally about 5,600 
of all arms, had about a fifth of the whole in hospital, and 
could therefore muster for duty not more than 2,700 Europeans 
and 1 ,800 natives; the moveable column amounted to about 
4,200. One essential want, however, still remained to be sup- 
plied. The siege train brought to Delhi had been pronounced 
totally inadequate to make the necessary breaches for assault, 
and another of much weightier metal, and more complete 
equipment, had been procured from the arsenals of Phillaur 
and Ferozepore. It.was already on the way, but moving very* 
slowly, as its line of gun carriages, tumbrils, and carts, extended 
over thirteen miles of road. Meanwhile the rebels lost much 
of their confidence. To violent dissensions, sometimes terminat- 
ing in bloodshed, were added wholesale desertions by sepoys 
who, when denied permission to visit their homes, took the 
remedy into their own hands; and even the Delhi princes, 
some of them the very miscreants who had ordered and 
exulted in the massacre of European women and children, had 
the effrontery to send letters into the British camp, in which 
they sought to escape the retribution about to overtake them, 
by declaring that “they have been all along fondly attached 
to us, and only want to know what they can do for us.” 
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As everything depended on the safe arrival of the siege train, 
it was necessary to clear the route along which it was to pass 
of all mutineers and marauding parties. In this respect the 
districts of Panipat and Rohtak required special attention. 
The Rehgars, a turbulent and predatory horde located there, 
taking advantage of the revolt, withheld their revenue, and 
when threatened answered with defiance. An attempt to coerce 
them had not been completely successful, and in the beginning 
of August intelligence was received that they were again 
collecting in force, and had been or were about to be joined 
by a considerable body of Delhi rebels. The safety of the train 
being thus endangered, Captain Hodson, whose services during 
the mutiny, both in the intelligence department in the camp 
at Delhi and as the chivalric leader of a body of irregular 
horse, invest his brilliant but brief career with peculiar interest, 
set out on the 1 6th of August at the head of a small force, 
and pushed on for Rohtak, which had become a rallying point 
for the rebels. The task assigned him seemed beyond the means 
at his disposal. His detachment consisted almost entirely of 
cavalry, and how could he hope with them to overcome an 
enemy shut up within a walled town, and apparently resolved 
to make a vigorous defence? Too clear-sighted not to perceive 
the hopelessness of attempting an assault, and too resolute to 
despair of success without making an effort to secure it, ho 
withdrew in the meantime to bivouac in an inclosure in the 
vicinity. In the course of the evening he was waited upon by 
a deputation from the city, “having grass in their mouths/ 1 
in token of submission. It was merely a trick to throw him off 
his guard, for on going out on the following morning to re- 
connoitre, he saw the enemy hurrying forward at full tilt, and 
had barely time to form his men before they were upon him. 
After a short encounter* the rebels were driven back, but it 
was only to keep up a galling fire under cover of the trees and 
gardens surrounding the city. It was now Hodson’s turn to 
try stratagem, and lure the enemy into the open ground by 
commencing a feigned retreat. Nothing more was required. 
The rebels, yelling and shouting as if secure of victory, fol- 
lowed close upon his track, and were nearly a mile beyond 
their inclosure, when he gave the order to face about. The 
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fancied pursuit was at once converted into a disorderly flight* 
and on the following morning Rohtak itself was found to be 
evacuated. 

While Hodson was thus clearing the way in the direction of 
Rohtak, another and larger detachment, having the same 
object in view, had proceeded from the camp. Muhammed 
Bukht Khan, an old sepoy subahdar, who had become com- 
mander-in-chief of the rebels, in order to wipe off the disgrace 
of several recent repulses, set out from the city, swearing that 
he would either capture the siege train or die in the attempt. 
His force, amounting, according to the report of the spies, to 
6,000 men of all arms, with sixteen guns, started on the 24th. 
By an early hour of the following day, a British column com- 
manded by Nicholson was marching in pursuit. Its progress 
was much retarded by torrents of rain, which had so flooded 
the roads and fields, that in seven hours the advance had only 
accomplished ten miles, and the main body was so far behind 
that a halt was necessary. That the lime thus occupied might 
not be lost, Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, who was with the column 
as a volurteer, and had a good knowledge of the country, 
pushed on with two officers in search of the enemy. After 
proceeding about five miles and ascending a rising ground 
they found them encamped beyond a nullah, which here crosses 
the road, and was running deep and strong. A fatiguing march 
of two hours brought the column to the rising ground, from 
which the enemy were seen occupying a position well chosen 
both for defence and for retreat. It was situated in the vicinity 
of the village of Najafgarh, about fifteen miles south-west of 
Delhi, and formed a rectangular space open to the rear, but 
bounded on twoadjacent sides by the nullah already mentioned, 
and the canal or outlet from the Najafgarh Jhil, meeting it at 
right angles. Within the area the rebels fronted the nullah, 
having on their right a village, where nine of their guns were 
placed, on their left a rising ground, and in the centre an old 
serai, which was defended by four guns, and formed the key 
of their position. Nicholson at once formed his plan of attack, 
but owing to detention in fording the nullah, it was five o’clock 
before he could put it in execution. His object was to force 
the enemy’s left centre, and then changing front to the left, 
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to sweep down their line of guns towards the bridge. The 
enemy made little resistance, all their guns were captured, and 
the conflict seemed to be at an end, when it was reported that a 
village a few hundred yards in the rear was still occupied. 
Strange to say, it was here only that any serious resistance was 
experienced. The rebels, seeing their retreat cut off, and know- 
ing the fate which awaited them, fought with extreme despera- 
tion, and were with difficulty overpowered. So many of the 
cavalry were employed in protecting the baggage which had 
been left on the other side of the nullah, and in escorting the 
guns, that pursuit was impracticable. The enemy’s loss was 
however severe, amounting, according to their own confession, 
to above 800. 

On the 3rd of September, before the rebels had recovered 
from the consternation produced by their defeat at Najafgarh,' 
the siege train arrived, and the erection of heavy batteries 
within breaching distance was immediately commenced. At 
the same time a seasonable addition was made to the force by 
the arrival of reinforcements, including a contingent from 
Kashmir. The crisis being now at hand, General Wilson issued 
an address to the troops. It commenced thus : — “The force 
assembled before Delhi has had much hardship and fatigue to 
undergo since its arrival in this camp, all of which has been 
most cheerfully borne by officers and men. The time is now 
drawing near when the major-general commanding the force 
trusts that their labours will be over, and they will be reward- 
ed by the capture of the city for all their past exertions, and for 
a cheerful endurance of still greater fatigue and exposure.” It 
concluded with the expression of a confident trust “that all will 
exhibit a healthy and hearty spirit of emulation and zeal,” and 
thereby secure “the brilliant termination of all their labours.” 

In regard to the direction from which the assault should be 
made, there was no room for choice. The north wall fronting 
the British position could alone be selected for that purpose, 
but the particular part of it to be selected for breaching was 
not so obvious, and some degree of stratagem was used to 
conceal it. Considerably in advance of Hindu Rao’s house the 
ridge terminates in a kind of plateau. Here, nearly on a line 
with the Sammy house, the first battery was run out on the 6th 
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of September. It consisted of six nine-pounders and two twenty- 
four pounders, and was commanded by Captain Remington. 
Near this battery a dry nullah -descends the ridge towards the 
left, and forms a natural parallel. Advantage was accordingly 
taken of it, and on the night of the 7th, another battery 
(No. 1), mounting six guns on the right and four on the left, 
was erected within 700 yards of the walls, and placed under 
the command of Major Brind. These two batteries placed on 
the right flank, where most of the fighting had hitherto taken 
place, convinced the rebels that the assault would certainly be 
made from this quarter. Hence the next advance took them 
somewhat by surprise. It was made considerably to the east at 
Ludlow Castle, which, though they had a strong picket station- 
ed at it, was wrested from them almost without a struggle, 
and became the site of battery No. 2, mounting on its right 
division seven eight-inch howitzers and two eighteen-pounders, 
and on its left nine twenty-four pounders. It was commanded 
by Majors Kaye and Campbell, till the latter, disabled by a 
wound, resigned his part of the charge to Captain Johns n. 
The number and large calibre of the guns in this battery indi- 
cated that the real attack would be from the left, where two 
other batteries were forthwith planted, the one mounting ten 
mortars under Major Tombs, at the KudsiaBagh, near the banks 
of the Jamuna, and the other in front of it, at a building which 
had once been the custom-house. This building, though within 
160 yards of the 'Water bastion, had, from oversight or over- 
weening confidence in the rebels, been left unoccupied, and the 
battery was so nearly completed when they discovered their mis- 
take, that they were unable to make any impression upon it. All 
these batteries had been erected in the course of a single week, 
and before the end of it had successively opened fire — Rem- 
ington’s on the 6th, Brind’s on the 8th, that at Ludlow Castle 
on the 10th, and those of the Kudsia Bagh and old custom- 
house on the 1 1th. The effect was soon apparent. The Mori or 
north-west bastion, against which the fire from the right flank 
was chiefly directed, was easily silenced, and the Kashmir 
bastion towards the north-east, though it had been recently 
restored and strengthened at the expense of the British govern- 
ment, began to crumble away within an hour after the twenty- 
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four pounders of Ludlow Castle began to play upon it. Nowhere 
however was the fire so destructive as at the Water or north- 
east bastion, where, from the proximity of the battery, almost 
every shot told, and a large breach was speedily effected. 
Meantime the rebels were not idle. Besides maintaining a 
heavy fire from the bastions not silenced, and from every spot 
in the vicinity within range of grape and musketry, they suc- 
ceeded in placing two batteries, one at Kishanganj, which 
enfiladed those on the ridge, and another on the opposite side 
of the Jamuna, which enfiladed those of the Kudsia Bagh and 
custom-house. These, though they could not postpone the day 
of retribution, produced many casualties. 

The plan of attack as previously arranged, and the assault, 
fixed for three o’clock in the morning of the 14th, are thus 
succinctly described in General Wilson’s official report: — “After 
six days of open trenches, during which the artillery and engi- 
neers, under their respective commanding officers Major 
Gaitskell and Lieutenant-colonel Baird Smith, vied with each 
other in pressing forward the work, two excellent and most 
praeticable breaches were formed in the walls of the place, one 
in the curtain to the right of the Kashmir bastion, the other to 
the left of the Water bastion, the defences of those bastions, 
and the parapets giving musketry cover to the enemy com- 
manding the breaches, having also been destroyed by the 
artillery. The assault was delivered on four points. The 1st 
column under Brigadier J. Nicholson, consisting of her maj- 
esty’s 75th regiment (300 men), the 1st European Bengal 
fusiliers (200 men), and the 2nd Punjab infantry (450 men), 
assaulted the main breach, their advance being admirably 
covered by the 1st battalion of her majesty’s 60th rifles, under 
Colonel J. Jones. The operation was crowned with brilliant 
success, the enemy after severe resistance being driven from 
the Kashmir bastion, the Main Guard, and its vicinity, in 
complete rout. The 2nd column under Brigadier Jones of her 
majesty’s 61st regiment, consisting of her majesty’s 8th regi- 
ment (250 men), the 2nd European Bengal fusiliers (250.men), 
and the 4th regiment of Sikhs (350 men), similarly covered by 
the 60th rifles, advanced on the Water bastion, carried the 
breach, and drove the enemy from his guns and position, with 
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a determination and spirit which gave me the highest satisfac- 
tion. The 3rd cqlutnn under Colonel Campbell of her majesty’s 
52nd light infantry, consisting of 250 of his own regiment, the 
Kumaon battalion (250 men), and the 1st Punjab infantry 
(500 men), was directed against the Kashmiri gateway. This 
column was preceded by an explosion party under Lieutenants 
Home and Salkeld of the engineers, covered by the 60th rifles. 
The demolition the gate having been accomplished, the 
column forced an entrance, overcoming a strenuous opposition 
from the enemy’s infantry and heavy artillery, which had been 
brought to bear on the position. I cannot express too warmly 
my admiration of the gallantry of all concerned in this difficult 
operation. The reserve under Brigadier Longfield of her maj- 
esty’s 8th regiment, composed of her majesty’s 61st regiment 
(250 men), the 4th regiment rifles (450 men), the Baluch 
battalion (300 men), and 200 of her majesty’s 60th rifles, who 
joined after the assault had been made, awaited the result of 
the attack, and on the columns entering the place, took posses- 
sion of the posts I had previously assigned to it. This duty was 
ultimately performed to my entire satisfaction. The firm esta- 
blishment of the reserve rendering the assaulting Columns free 
to act in advance, Brigadier-general Nicholson, supported by 
Brigadier Jones, swept the ramparts of the. place, from the 
Kashmiri to the Kabul gates, occupying the bastions and 
defences, capturing the guns and driving the enemy before 
him. During the advance, Brigadier Nicholson was, to the grief 
of myself and the whole army, dangerously wounded; the 
command consequently devolved on Brigadier Jones, who 
finding the enemy in great force, occupying and pouring a 
destructive fire from the roofs of strong and commanding 
houses in the city on all sides, the ramparts themselves being 
enfiladed by guns, prudently resolved on retaining possession 
of the Kabul gate, which his troops had so gallantly won, in 
which he firmly established himself, awaiting the result of the 
operation of the other columns of occupation. Colonel Camp- 
bell, with the column under his. command, advanced success- 
fully from the Kashmiri gate, by one of the main streets beyond 
the Chandni Chowk, the central and principal street of the 
city, towards the Jumma Masjid, with the intention of occu- 
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pying that important post. The opposition, however, which he 
met from the great concentration of the enemy at the Jumma 
Masjid and the houses in the neighbourhood — he himself, I 
regret to state, being wounded —satisfied him that his most 
prudent course was not to maintain so advanced a position 
with the comparatively limited force at his disposal, and he 
accordingly withdrew the head of his column, and placed him- 
self in communication with the reserve, a measure which had 
my entire approval; I having previously determined that, in 
the event of serious opposition being encountered in the town 
itself, it would be most inexpedient to commit my small force 
to a succession of street fights, in which their gallantry, disci- 
pline, and organization could avail them so little.” 

After describing the position which had thus been gained, and 
mentioning his intention to use it as the base of “systematic 
operations for the complete possession of the city,” General 
Wilson thus continues ; “Simultaneously with the operations 
above detailed, an attack was made on the enemy’s strong 
position outside the city, in the suburbs of Kishanganj and 
Paharipur, with a view of driving in the rebels and supporting 
the main attack by effecting an entrance at the Kabul gate 
after it should be taken. The force employed in this difficult 
duty I intrusted to Major G. Reid, commanding the Sirmur 
battalion, whose distinguished conduct I have already had 
occasion to bring prominently to the notice of superior author- 
ity, and who was, I much regret, severely wounded on this 
occasion. His column consisted of his own battalion, the guides, 
and the men on duty at Hindu Rao*s (the main picket), num- 
bering in all about 1,000, supported by the auxiliary troops of 
his highness the Maharaja Rambir Singh, under Captain R. 
Lawrence. The strength of the positions, however, and the 
desperate resistance offered by the enemy, withstood for a time 
the efforts of our troops, gallant though they were, and the 
combination was unable to be effected. The delay, I am happy 
to say, has been only temporary, for the enemy have subsequent- 
ly abandoned their positions, leaving their guns in our hands. 
In this attack, I found it necessary to support Major Reid with 
cavalry and horse-artillery, both of which arms were admir- 
ably handled, respectively by Brigadier Hope Grant of her 
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majesty’s 9th lancers, commanding the cavalry brigade, and 
Major H. Tombs of the horse-artillery, who inflicted severe 
punishment on the enemy, though I regret their own loss was 
very heavy.” 

The above account, admirably clear so far as it goes, is too 
brief to enter into detail, and hence necessarily omits several 
points of interest which must riot pass unnoticed. The rendez- 
vous of the three assaulting columns was at Ludlow Castle. 
Shortly after three o’clock a.m., the 1st column moved into 
the Kudsia Bagh, ready to rush on the main breach immedia- 
tely to the left of the Kashmir bastion; while the 2nd column 
took up a still more advanced position at the old custom-house, 
in the immediate vicinity of the breach adjoining the Water 
bastion. The 3rd column moved along the main road, having 
at its head the “exploding party,” by whom at daybreak the 
signal for the assault was to be given. This party consisted of 
Lieutenants Salkeld and Home of the engineers, Sergeants 
Smith and Carmichael, Corporals Burgess and Smith of the 
Bengal sappers and miners, and Bugler Hawthorne of her 
majesty’s 52nd, to sound the advance. The signal was to be the 
explosion produced by blowing in the Kashmir gate. For this 
purpose the party were accompanied by twenty-four native 
sappers and miners, carrying bags of gunpowder. The subseq- 
uent operation is thus described by Colonel Baird Smith:— 
“The party advanced at the double towards the Kashmir 
gate, Lieutenant Home, with Sergeants Smith and Carmichael, 
and Havildar Mahore with all the sappers, leading and carry- 
ing the powder bags, followed by> Lieutenant Salkeld and a 
portion of the remainder of the party; The advanced party 
reached the gateway unhurt, and found that part of the draw- 
bridge had been destroyed, but passing along the precarious 
footway supplied by the remaining beams, they proceeded 
to lodge their powder bags against the gate. The wicket was 
open, and through it the enemy kept up a heavy fire upon 
them. Sergeant Carmichael was killed while laying his powder 
bag, Havildar Mahore being at the same time wounded. 
The powder being laid, the advanced party slipped down into 
the ditch to allow the firing party under Lieutenant Salkeld to 
perform its duty. While endeavouring to fire the charge, Lieu- 


tenant Salkeld was shot through the arm and leg, and handed 
over the slow match to Corporal Burgess, who fell mortally 
wounded just as he had accomplished the onerous duty. Havil- 
dar Telia Singh of the Sikhs was wounded, and Ramlall, sepoy 
of the same corps, was killed during this part of the operation. 
The demolition being most successful, Lieutenant Home, 
happily not wounded, caused the bugler to sound the regimen- 
tal call of the 52nd as the signal for the advancing columns. 
Fearing that amid the noise of the assault the sounds might 
not be heard, he had the call repeated three times, when the 
troops advanced and carried the gateway with complete 
success. I feel certain that a simple statement of this devoted 
and glorious deed will suffice to stamp it as one of the noblest 
on record in military history.” Lieutenant Home, Sergeant 
Smith, and Bugler Hawthorne escaped unhurt, and were duly 
rewarded for their heroism, but Salkeld died of his wounds 
after lingering only a few days. 

The rush of the 3rd column after the explosion was irresistible, 
and in a few minutes the Kashmiri gate and the Main Guard 
adjoining it were carried. The 1st and 2nd columns had been 
equally successful, though the rebels somewhat recovered from 
the consternation into which the explosion had thrown them, 
and beginning to have the advantage of day-light opened a 
deadly fire from every available point. Brigadier Nicholson, who 
had been the first to mount the breach assigned to his column, 
taking the right of the Kashmiri gate led it along the Rampart 
road, clearing the ramparts without meeting much resistance, 
till the whole of them as far west as the Mori bastion, and then 
southward to the Kabul gate, were gained. Here, had the 
attack on the suburbs of Kishanganj succeeded, he would have 
been joined by the force there employed, but that attack having 
failed, Brigadier Nicholson was left entirely to his own resour- 
ces. Unfortunately he attempted more than his column, now 
thinned in numbers and fatigued by previous exertion, could 
accomplish, and was in the act of urging his men forward to 
seize the Lahore gate after a rather serious check had been 
received, when he was shot through the chest from an adjoin- 
ing window, and fell back mortally wounded. After this lament- 
able event no further progress was made, and the Kabul gate 
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became for the time the limit of advance in that direction. The 
same cause arrested the progress of the other columfis. When 
General Nicholson on leaving the Main Guard turned to the 
right, Colonel Campbell took the left, and having cleared the 
Cutcherry, the English church, and Skinner’s house, all in the 
immediate vicinity, forced his way first into the Chandni Chowk, 
and then into a narrow street leading to the Jumma Masjid. His 
object was to capture this celebrated mosque, but his means were 
totally inadequate. Its side arches had been bricked up, its 
massive gate closed and barricaded, and he had neither guns 
nor bags of gunpowder to attempt to force them. His only alter- 
native was to retire under cover from the deadly fire which the 
rebels had opened, and rest satisfied with what had been already 
gained. Enough had been achieved for one day; enough too 
had been sacrificed, since the killed and wounded amounted to 
66 officers and 1,104 men, or nearly a third of the whole 
number engaged. 

The next day passed without any new effort to advance. The 
reason, though discreditable, must be- stated. During the assault, 
though no mercy was shown to the mutineers, whose atrocious 
barbarities could not be forgiven, the assailants did not forget 
their humanity, and gave full effect to the general’s call to 
spare all women and children. Their natural love of justice and 
abhorrence of cruelty sufficed for this purpose, without requiring 
any great exercise of self-restraint, but there was , another 
temptation which they were unable to resist, and in yielding to 
which they became so completely disorganized as to imperil 
their previous success. The rebels, well aware of what must 
still be regarded as the besetting sin of British soldiers, partic- 
ularly when their passions have been roused, and their bodies 
exhausted by almost superhuman exertions under a burning sun, 
had taken care to place the means of unlimited indulgence 
within their reach, by piling up beer, wine, and brandy within 
the shops, and even outside along the pavement. The bait 
proved irresistible, and for a time discipline was lost in brutish 
intoxication. To such a height was it carried, that the necessity 
of vacating the city was forced on the general’s consideration, 
and only avoided by ordering that all intoxicating liquors 
should be destroyed. The remedy thus applied allowed the 
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advance to be resumed on the 16th, when the magazine was 
carried, and the position at Kishanganj so far turned that the 
rebels Voluntarily abandoned it. Every successive day was now 
signalized by some new success. The nature and extent of it is 
thus described by General Wilson; — “During the 1 7th and 18th, 
we continued to take up advanced posts in the face of consid- 
erable opposition on the part of the rebels, and not without loss 
to ourselves, three officers being killed, and a number of men 
killed and wounded. Oh the evening of the 19th, the Burun 
bastion, which had given us considerable annoyance, was surp- 
rised and captured. On the morning of the 20th, our troops 
pushed on and occupied the Lahore gate, from which an unop- 
posed advance was made on the other bastions and gateways, 
the whole of the defences of the city were in our hands. 
Erom the time of our entering the city, an uninterrupted and 
vigorous lire from our guns and mortars was kept up on the 
palace, Jumma Masjid, and other important posts in possession * 
the rebels; and as we took up our various positions in adva- 
guns and mortars were brought forward, and 
effect in the streets ^nd houses in their neighbour- 
The result of this heavy and unceasing bombardment, 
and of the steady and persevering advance of our troops, has 
been the evacuation of the palace by the king, the entire deser- 
tion of the city by the inhabitants, and the precipitate flight of 
the rebel troops — who abandoning their camp property, many 
of their sick and wounded, and the greater part of their field 
have fled in utter disorganization — some 4,000 or 
5,000 across the bridge of boats into the Doab, the remainder 
the right bank of the Jamuna. The gates of the palace 
having been blown in, it was occupied by our troops about 
noon on the 20th, and my headquarters established in it the 
same day.” 

The king appears to have at first accompanied the rebels in 
their flight, and it was feared that the influence of his name might 
still suffice to rally the fugitives, and keep alive the rebellion. 
Whatever his intentions may have been, he soon abandoned the 
idea of resistance, and took refuge in the tomb of Humayun, 
situated a few miles to the south. As soon as the fact became 
known, Hodson, who was ever on the alert and ready for any 
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enterprise, obtained permission to proceed with a party of his 
irregular horse to the tomb, and endeavour to obtain possession 
of the king’s person. On his arrival, a negotiation commenced, 
and was protracted for above two hours, the king gradually 
lowering his terms, till he at last offered tfo surrender, if his 
own life and the lives of his favourite wife Zeenat Mahal and 
their son Jumma Bukht were guaranteed. Hodson having 
previously obtained the general’s sanction gave the guarantee, 
and the king returned once more to Delhi, but only to occupy 
it as a prisoner till he should be transported beyond seas as a 
convict. Justice would have been defrauded had the members of 
his family, who were notoriously guilty of having sanctioned 
and witnessed the horrid massacre of women and children, 
been permitted to escape on the same terms. It is not improb- 
able that, on the following day, when Hodson searched them 
out and obtained the unconditional surrender of two sons and 
a grandson of the king, they too hoped that their lives would 
be saved. It is certain, however, that no promise to this effect 
had been given, and Hodson only anticipated the doom which 
awaited them, and which they certainly deserved, when, on 
finding that an attempt at rescue was about to be made while 
he was conveying his prisoners to Delhi, he shot them dead 
on the spot with his own hand. 

While vengeance was thus taking its course, an event of a 
very different description was visibly approaching. John Nich- 
olson was on his deathbed. From the course which the ball had 
taken, there could scarcely be a doubt that vital parts had been 
injured, and therefore skill and friendship could at the utmost 
do nothing more than alleviate his sufferings, and minister 
comfort, till the fatal hour should arrive. His death took place 
on the 23rd of September, and filled the British camp with 
mourning. He was only in his thirty-fifth year, but had already 
given proof of such talents, both as a diplomatist and a- sold- 
ier, that all with whom he came in contact, whether country- 
men or natives, looked up to him with admiration. Brief as his 
career was, it did not terminate till he had achieved a death- 
less fame. 

The capture of Delhi, which government, from underrating 
the difficulties, had been expecting with some degree of impati- 
ence, was all the more welcome when it was officially announc- 
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J N ANSWER to pressing applications from various places 
where mutiny had occurred, or was hourly threatened, 
government, though sadly hampered by a deficiency in the 
means of transport, had begun to forward detachments of her 
majesty’s 84th. In this way some feeble relief had been 
to Sir Hugh Wheeler, who had under him, when Nana Sahib 
perpetrated his horrid massacres, fifty men belonging to this 
regiment. Meanwhile another European regiment, the 1st 
Madras fusiliers, commanded by Colonel Neill, had arrived. 
At the moment of landing, the railway train from Calcutta to 
Raniganj was on the point of starting, and though it was now 
well known that not an hour was to be lost in pushing on troops, 
the railway officials would have started without them, because 
the time was up. Colonel Neill in this emergency gave proof 
the energy and decision which characterized his subsequent pro- 
ceedings, and by seizing the engine-driver and stoker, prevented 
the departure of the train till as many of his soldiers as it could 
carry had taken their seats. This decisive step is said 
saved Benaras. On the 3rd of June, when he reached it 
only forty of his men, mutiny had already broken out. 
as the relief was in numbers, it sufficed under the conduct 
its able commander to turn the scale, and before evening closed, 
the insurgents had paid the penalty of their crime in the loss of 
a hundred killed and twice as many wounded. This success, 
followed up vigorously by other measures of repression, 
completely intimidated the mutineers, and the populace, 
would willingly have made common cause with them, 
Colonel Neill was able to leave Benaras in tranquillity, and 
hasten westward to Allahabad, where his presence was still 
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more urgently required. It has been told how its fort, and the 
immense military stores of its arsenal, were saved by the 
opportune arrival of seventy European invalids from Chunar. 
The rest of the city, however, was left at the mercy of the 
mutineers, whose unrestrained licence had continued for five 
days, when Colonel Neill appeared with a wing of his fusiliers. 
Here as at Benaras he put down the mutiny with a strong hand, 
and even pacified the surrounding country by the mere terror 
of his name. On reading the narrative of his doings, one can- 
not help wishing that he had been permitted to retain the 
command, in order to finish the work which he had so well 
begun; but all regret on this head must be suppressed on learn- 
ing that the person about to supersede him was not only his 
superior officer, but one who in the course of a few months was 
to gain victory after victory, and be hailed with universal 
acclamation as one of the greatest heroes of modern times. But 
it will be necessary before bringing Havelock on the scene, to 
return to Oudh, and take a survey of the British position at 
Lucknow after the disastrous affair of Chinhat. 

Sir Henry Lawrence, though hopeful that the mutiny might 
be kept in check till the promised reinforcements should arrive, 
was too prudent to trust to a peradventure, and had been 
diligently preparing for the worst, by fortifying and provision- 
ing both the Muchi Bhawan and the residency, so as to have 
the option, if driven to it, of standing a siege. These labours 
were considerably advanced, but by no means completed, when 
the repulse at Chinhat left him no alternative but to retire 
within his defences. He was at first disposed to hold both the 
residency and the Muchi Bhawan; or if this were deemed im- 
practicable, to give the preference to the latter. On further 
consideration he took a different view, and the Muchi Bhawan 
was abandoned. The necessity of this step was only too apparent. 
The enemy had already isolated it so completely from the 
residency, that there could be no direct communication between 
them, and the order to evacuate could not be given till an old 
telegraph on the top of the residency was repaired, and made fit 
to transmit the following brief message: “Spike the guns well, 
blow up the fort, and retire at midnight.” Colonel Palmer ex- 
ecuted this order with perfect success. The little garrison moved 
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out with their treasure and two or three of their guns, and 
reached the residency without being discovered.. About half an 
hour afterwards, the slow match which had been left burning 
took effect on the magazine, containing 250 barrels of gun- 
powder, and blew the place into the air. 

The position occupied by the British force, and the large 
number of women and children under their charge, consisted 
of a kind of plateau, which attained its greatest height at the 
residency, and sunk down rapidly from it to the low grounds 
on the right bank of the Gomti. Towards the north, where it 
was comparatively narrow, and terminated in a projection of 
very irregular shape, it was inclosed by a ditch and bank of 
earth not above breast-high, but heightened where most exposed 
by sandbags, with openings between them for musketry; the 
other sides were' bounded for the most part- by the walls 
of various buildings and inclosures, which, notwithstanding 
numerous zigzags, gave to the remaining space somewhat of a 
square form. The access to the inclosure was by two gates, the 
one the Water gate, immediately north of the residency, and 
the other the Bailey Guard gate, forming the principal entr- 
ance to it from the east. These gates were defended by barri- 
cades, as well as by guns placed on the streets which they 
terminated. The other defences consisted of a series of batteries, 
thrown up on all the most commanding points. On the north- 
east, to the left of the Water gate, and above the residency, 
were two batteries, called respectively Evans’ and the Redan, 
with a mortar battery between them; at the south extremity, 
the Kanpur battery, and at the south-west Gubbin’s battery. 
Owing to the suddenness of the siege, two batteries which had 
been commenced on the west side could not be finished, and 
were consequently left outsid4 the inclosure. 

The residency, an imposing pile of building of three stories, 
was very little adapted for defence. Its numerous lofty windows 
gave free entrance to the missiles of the enemy, and its roof, 
which was only edged round by an ornamental balustrade, was 
wholly exposed. The upper stories were necessarily abandoned 
at the very commencement of the siege by all the ladies and 
children; the ground floor was occupied by the soldiers, while 
their families found good shelter in the tehkhanas , or underground 


rooms. A little to the east of the residency stood the banquet- 
ing hall, a building of two stories. Having very large lofty 
rooms, it was converted into an hospital, for which it would 
have been well adapted, had it not, like the residency, been 
too much exposed. The defect was however partially remedied 
by closing the doors and window# of the most exposed sides 
with any available materials. Still farther east stood the treasury, 
close to the Bailey Guard gate. Immediately on the opposite 
side of the street leading from this gate, was the house of Dr. 
Fayrer, a large but riot lofty building, with a flat roof, which, 
being well protected by sandbags, afforded a good cover for 
musketry, and with a tehkhan a, to which, when the firing became 
heavy, the female inmates were able to retire. Being thus used 
for defence, the house and its inclosure or compound were call- 
ed Dr. Fayrer’ s garrison , a name which was for the same reason 
applied to various other compounds. Thus proceeding south 
from Dr. Fayrer’s, occurred in succession the Financial garrison, 
Sagos, and the Judicial, overlooked from the west by the Post- 
office garrison, Anderson’s, and Driprat’s, the latter adjoining the 
Kanpur battery. On the west, with the battery at its extremity 
already mentioned, was Gubbin’s garrison, to- which the judicial 
commissioner of Oudh has, both by his services during the 
siege and his work on the subject, given some degree of celebrity. 
The above enumeration makes the defences more formidable 
in name than they were in reality. The two strongest batteries — 
the Redan and the Kanpur — mounted only three guns each, 
and in many places the obstacles were so few and feeble, that 
nothing but tl.e necessary courage was wanting to have enabled 
the enemy to force their way into the interior. One of the 
greatest disadvantages of the British position was the number 
and proximity of the native buildings by which it was on all 
sides surrounded. When a siege was not believed to be immi- 
nent, a proposal to clear away these buildings to a sufficient 
distance had been rejected from motives of humanity, and when 
the mistake became palpable, it was too late to remedy it effect- 
ually. In the vicinity of the Redan and of Mr. Gubbin’s garrison 
some clearances had been made, but the ground remained 
covered with houses, from which the enemy’s sharp-shooters 
’ kept up a ceaseless and destructive fire. , 
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The siege had a very lamentable and ominous commencement. 
On the 1st of July an eight-inch shell entered the room occupi- 
ed by Sir Henry Lawrence, in the first story of the north-east 
angle of the residency. It burst without injuring any one, but 
as the repetition of such a providential escape was not to be 
presumed, he was strongly urged, though unfortunately with- 
out effect, either to remove to a less exposed apartment, or to 
quit the residency altogether for safer quarters. The very next 
day a second shell entered the room and wounded him severely. 
Had his constitution been less impaired, it might have been 
possible to save his life by having recourse to amputation, but 
with his attenuated frame, the utmost that could be done was 
to apply the tourniquet in order to stop bleeding. The respite 
thus procured lasted only for two days, during which, though 
writhing with agony, he remained perfectly collected, and 
dictated a series of instructions, appointing Major Banks to the 
civil office of chief commissioner, Colonel Inglis to the command 
of the garrison, and Major Anderson to the subordinate 
command of the artillery and engineers. Alternately his thoughts 
turned to the perilous condition of the garrison and to the 
solemn change he was himself about to undergo. He often re- 
peated, “Save the ladies;” at other times, addressing the sorrow- 
ing group around his bed, and referring to his own success in 
life, he asked, “What is it worth now?” The thought was not 
new to him. He had long acted upon it, and when he called upon 
all present to fix their affections on a better world, he only advis- 
ed what he had steadily but unostentatiously practised. Never in- 
deed was there a nobler spirit. Possessed of talents of the highest 
order, he was simple-hearted as a child, liberal almost beyond 
his means, and of so tender and affectionate a nature that it 
was impossible not to love him. His character may still be read ' 
in the modest epitaph which he ordered to be inscribed on his 
tomb: “Here lies Sir Henry Lawrence, who tried to do his 
duty. May God have mercy on him.” His services, particularly 
in the Punjab, of which he was one of the earliest and most 
successful administrators, entitle him to a foremost place among 
Indian statesmen; but even could these be forgotten, the noble 
institution which bears his name as its founder, and by which 
the children of European soldiers serving in India, instead of 
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being -left to grow up as outcasts, are duly cared for, would 
suffice'to keep his memory in perpetual and honoured remem- 
brance. The siege of the British garrison at Lucknow, and its 
gallant defence, furnish perhaps the most interesting episode in 
the history of the mutiny, but before proceeding further with the 
details, it will be necessary to give an account of the exertions 
which were being made by government to effect its relief. 

A division of the troops employed in the Persian war was 
commanded by General Henry Havelock, who had thus for 
the first time, after a long period of service in subordinate 
positions, some adequate scope for his great talents. Some- 
thing however was still wanting, and he naturally longed 
for an appointment which, giving him undivided responsibility, 
would enable him to form his own plans and execute them 
in his own way. Such an appointment, when he had little 
reason to expect it, was actually awaiting him. The hasty return 
of the European regiments from Persia having broken up the 
division under his.command, he hastened back to India, intend- 
ing to lose no time in joining General Anson, the commander- 
in-chief, his proper place as adjutant-general of the army being 
at headquarters.. On arriving at Bombay on the 29th of. May, 
and there receiving the astounding intelligence of the events at 
Meerut and Delhi, his first impulse was to push on to the north- 
west by the nearest route across the country. On further inquiry 
this was found impracticable, and he therefore embarked, on 
the 1st of June, in the Erin steamer, for Point de Gaile, where 
he hoped to meet the steamer proceeding from Suez to Calcutta. 
On the night of the 5th, when nearing the coast of Ceylon, in, 
clear moonlight, the vassel struck upon a reef, and as the fore- 
part immediately filled, seemed about to go down head-foremost, 
but as he himself afterwards expressed it: “The madness of 
man threw us on shore; the mercy of God found us a soft place 
at Caltura,” and though, the vessel was lost, all the persons on 
board escaped. Proceeding by land to Galle, he found a vessel 
about to return to Calcutta, and immediately re-embarked. He 
reached Madras on the 13th of June, and was surprised and 
grieved to learn that General Anson was dead. He had been 
hastening to join him— what should he now do? Expecting that 
Sir Henry Somerset, then at Bombay, would now, by virtue of 
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Allahabad, the Kanpur massacre not being yet known, Colonel 
Neill had detached for its relief, under Major Renaud of the 
Madras fusiliers, 400 Europeans; 300 Ferozepore Sikhs, 120 
native irregular cavalry, and two nine- pounders. This move- 
ment, though made with caution, was perilous, for should the 
enemy bear down upon him, they would be able to overwhelm 
him by mere numbers, even if the whole of his detachment 
should prove faithful. Should part prove otherwise, as was 
strongly suspected, his destruction would be all but inevitable. 
In this emergency General Havelock hastened forward by 
forced marches. The rebels on their part were equally active, 
and in the hope of having only the detachment to encounter, 
had pushed on to Fatehpur, near the right bank of the Ganges, 
about forty-five miles below Kanpur. On the same day he 
effected a junction with Major Renaud, and hence on the 12th 
of July, when the rebels, who had mistaken a reconnoitring 
party for the detachment, rushed on without any regular 
formation, in the full confidence of an easy victory, they found ' 
themselves brought suddenly in presence of the whole British 
force. The position and subsequent operations are thus describ- 
ed in the general’s despatch: — “Fatehpur constitutes a position 
of no small strength. The hard and dry trunk road subdivides 
it, and is the only means of convenient access, for the plains 
on both sides are covered at this season by heavy lodgments of 
water, to the depth of two, three, and four feet. It is surround- 
ed by garden inclosures of great strength, with high walls, and 
has within it many houses of good masonry. In front of the 
swamps are hillocks, villages, and mango groves, which the 
enemy already occupied in force. I estimate his number at 
3,500, with twelve brass and iron guns. I made my dispositions. 
The guns, now eight in number, were formed on and close to 
the chausi, in the centre, under Captain Maude, R. A., pro- 
tected and aided by one hundred Enfield riflemen of the 64th. 
The detachments of infantry were at the same moment thrown 
into line of quarter distance columns, at deploying distance, 

. and thus advanced in support, covered at discretion by Enfield 
skirmishers. The small force of volunteers and irregular cavalry 
moved forward on the flanks on harder ground. I might say 
hat in ten minutes the action, was decided, for in that short 


space of time the spirit of the enemy was entirely subdued. 
The rifle fire reaching them at an unexpected distance, filled 
them with dismay; and when Captain Maude was enabled to 
push his guns through flanking swamps to point-blank range, 
his surprisingly accurate fire demolished their little remaining 
confidence. In a moment three guns were abandoned to us 
on the chausi, and the force advanced steadily, driving the 
enemy before it at every point.” 

The merit of this Victory was greatly enhanced by the 
circumstances under which it was fought. The British troops 
had previously marched twenty-four hours, and from the 
preceding afternoon had not tasted food. No wonder that after 
the battle, which, though decided as the despatch says in ten 
minutes, really lasted four hours, the men sank down exhaust- 
ed on the ground about a mile beyond the spot where the 
enemy made their last stand, and did not attempt pursuit. On 
the 13th of July, the day following the battle, while the troops 
were enjoying a necessary and well-merited repose, the general 
issued the first of his orders of the day. It deserves quotation; 
“General Havelock thanks his soldiers for their, arduous exer- 
tions of yesterday, which produced in four hours the strange 
result of a rebel army driven from a strong position, eleven 
guns captured and their whole force scattered to the winds, 
without the loss of a single British soldier. To what is this 
astounding effect to be attributed? To the fire of British artil- 
lery, exceeding in rapidity and precision all that the brigadier 
has ever witnessed in his not short career; to the power of the 
Enfield rifle in British hands; to British pluck, that great quality 
which has survived the vicissitudes of the hour, and gained 
. intensity from the crisis; and to the blessing of Almighty God 
on a roost righteous cause, the cause of justice, humanity, truth, 
and good government in India.” 

General Havelock resumed his march on the 1 4th, and next 
day, on arriving a little after daybreak in front of the village 
of Aong, nearly half-way between Fatehpur and Kanpur, 
ascertained that the enemy were encamped at a short distance 
beyond it, behind an entrenchment which they had thrown 
. up across the road. Colonel Fraser Tytler, sent forward with 
about a third of the force, found the enemy strongly posted 
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in gardens and inclosures. A short delay on the part of the 
British while their line was being formed, being mistaken by 
the enemy for hesitation, they advanced to the attack instead 
of waiting for it, and occupied a village about 200 yards in 
front of their entrenchment. The Madras fusiliers, ordered to 
dislodge them, effected it with the utmost gallantry, though 
unfortunately with the loss of Major Renaud, their intrepid 
commander, who was mortally wounded. After clearing the 
village, Colonel Tytler gave the enemy no respite, and conti- 
nued to advance till they fled with precipitation. While the 
detachment was thus employed, the main body was assailed by 
large bodies of cavalry, who made repeated attempts to plunder 
the baggage, but in this they were completely foiled. The work 
of the day, however, was not yet over. As soon as the troops 
had breakfasted, the order to move was again given, and they 
pushed on for two hours under a vertical sun along the main 
road to Kanpur. The object of this extraordinary exertion 
was to gain the bridge which spans the Pandu Nadi, before 
the enemy could destroy it. The stream, though usually ford- 
able, was now flooded, and might have proved a serious obstacle 
to the advance, if the bridge had been removed. Fortunately 
the enemy were surprised in the very act of mining, and after 
a short but sharp contest, were compelled to reitreat on Kanpur. 
This place was now only twenty- three miles distant, and every 
man was anxious to push on for it without the loss of a single 
hour. Above 200 European women and children, reserved by 
Nana Sahib when he perpetrated his two previous massacres, 
were reported to be still alive. What a glorious enterprise to 
rescue them, and at the same time take summary vengeance 
on their inhuman jailer ! 

Notwithstanding the universal eagerness to advance, some 
delay was unavoidable. Night had set in before the commis- 
sariat cattle had reached the encamping ground, and many of 
the men, before animal food could be prepared, had sunk down 
exhausted, after contenting themselves with porter and biscuit. 
In the morning when the men again started, a march of sixteen 
miles brought them to the village of Maharajpur. Here during 
a halt and a hasty meal, which like that of the previous night 
was more stimulating than nutritive, the force and position of 
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the rebels were ascertained. Nana Sahib in person had come 
out from Kanpur with 5,000 men and eight guns, and was 
encamped about seven miles on this side of it, near the village 
of Ahirwa. Could anything have given genuine courage and 
confidence to. this execrable miscreant, he might have found it 
in the strength of his position. His left, resting on the high 
ground which sloped to the Ganges about a mile below, was 
defended by four twenty-four pounders, his centre, posted in 
a hamlet where a horse six-pounder and a twenty-four pounder 
howitzer stood entrenched, was intersected by two roads — the 
one the grand trunk road passing immediately on the right; 
and the other, which branched off from it about half a mile 
in front and led directly to the Kanpur cantonments, passing 
at some distance to the left; the right, posted behind a village 
embosomed among mango groves, and inclosed by a mud wall, 
had the additional defence of two nine-pounders and the 
railway embankment at some. distance beyond. The whole line 
was in the form of a crescent, with its concavity fronting the 
trunk road, by which it. was assumed that the attack would be 
made. General Havelock resolved to make it from a different 
direction. Any attempt to carry the entrenchments in front 
would, even if successful, entail a loss of life which might be 
almost as fatal as defeat; and his determination therefore was 
to turn the left flank, where the dryness of the ground and the 
gradual ascent fully compensated for its greater elevation. 

The British force began to advance along the trunk road in 
a column of sub-divisions — the volunteer cavalry taking the 
lead in front. A march of t&ree miles having brought them to 
the point where the two roads diverged, the column wheeled 
to the right, and Under cover of a line of thick groves., advanc- 
ed ljOOO yards in that direction unseen by the enemy, who, 
when they saw the volunteer cavalry pursuing the direct road, 
naturally supposed that they were followed closely by the main 
body. At length an opening in the trees having made the rebels 
aware that their left was the real object of attack, they opened 
all their available guns on the flank of the advancing column, 
and at the same time attempted to meet it by a change of front. 
It was too late. Before they could recover from their surprise 
and consternation, the column had emerged from the grove, and 


the companies wheeling into line were advancing rapidly 
under cover of an effective fire from the artillery. To this fire 
the rebels could not reply from their centre and right, without 
mowing down their own left, and thus one of their most power- 
ful arms was in some measure paralysed. Still, however, their 
twenty-four pounders on their left did so much execution, that 
a speedy resort to the bayonet became necessary. The mode in 
which this was done is thus described in the despatch: “The 
opportunity had arrived for which I have long anxiously waited 
of developing the prowess of the 78th Highlanders. Three guns 
of the enemy were strongly posted behind a lofty hamlet well 
entrenched. I directed this regiment to advance, and never 
have I witnessed conduct more admirable. They were led by 
Colonel Hamilton, and followed him with surpassing steadiness 
and gallantry under a heavy fire. As they approached the 
village, they cheered and charged with the bayonet, the pipes 
sounding the pibroch. Need I add that the enemy fled, and 
the village was taken, and the guns were captured?’* When 
the enemy’s left was thus crushed, their infantry rushing to the 
rear, appeared to break into two bodies, the one retiring a few 
hundred yards on the road to the Kanpur cantonments, and 
the other rallying near the howitzer which defended their 
centre. On. this, the general calling again upon the 78th, 
exclaimed, “Now, Highlanders, another charge like that wins 
the day.” They answered with a cheer and a rush, and aided 
by the 64th, who emulated their courage, captured the howit- 
zer, scattering the masses who had made it their rallying 
point* During these operations the enemy’s right had been 
driven in headlong flight. Though victory had now- declared 
Itself, the fighting had not ceased. Prom one of the villages 
where the fugitives had rallied, a heavy fire was kept up, and 
not silenced till the general, who well knew how- to excite and 
maintain a spirit, of honourable rivalship among his troops, 
called aloud, “Come, who’ll take that village, the Highlanders 
or the 64th?” The appeal was instantaneously answered, and 
the village effectually cleared. 

One other effort was required. When the enemy seemed in 
full retreat, a destructive fire was suddenly opened from two 
light guns and a twenty-four pounder, which had been planted 
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in reserve upon the road. The troops around these guns con- 
sisted partly of reinforcements whom Nana Sahib had called 
to his assistance from Kanpur, and who were consequently 
fresh, while our men were exhausted. As our guns were a mile 
in the rear, the British troops while waiting for them lay down 
for shelter from the fire which was carrying death into their 
ranks. This halt gave, new courage to the enemy. Nana Sahib 
was seen riding among them, while the noise of their drums 
and trumpets indicated that another grand effort was about to 
be ma.de. They accordingly prepared to advance, while their 
cavalry spreading out in the form of a crescent, threatened to 
envelope the British force, which did not now exceed 800 men. 
Matters once more looked serious. “My artillery cattle,” says 
the general, “wearied by the length of the march, could not 
bring up the guns to my assistance, and the Madras fusiliers, 
the 64th, 84th, and 78th detachments formed in line, were 
exposed to a heavy fire from the twenty-four pounder on the 
road. I was resolved this state of things should not last; so 
calling upon my men who were lying down in line, to leap on 
their feet, I directed another steady advance. It was irresistible. 
The enemy sent round shot into our ranks until we were with- 
in 300 yards, and then poured in grape with such precision 
and determination as I have seldom witnessed. But the 64th, 
led by Major Stirling, and by my aide-de-camp (the general’s 
own son, now Sir Henry Havelock) , who had placed himself 
in their front, were not to be denied. Their rear showed the 
ground strewed with wounded, but on they steadily and silently 
came, then with a cheer charged and captured the unwieldy 
trophy of their valour. The enemy lost all heart, and after a 
hurried fire Of musketry, gave way in total rout. Four of my 
guns came up, and completed their discomfiture by a heavy 
cannonade; and as it grew dark, the roofless barracks of our 
artillery were dimly descried in advance, and it was evident 
that Kanpur was once more in our possession.” 

Tempting as the immediate occupation of Kanpur must have 
been to General Havelock, it would have been hazardous to 
enter it in the dark, and the exhausted troops bivouacked for 
the night on the bare ground. Next morning before starting, 
spies returned with the dreadful intelligence that the fiendish 
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Nana, to compensate for the successive defeats of his adher- 
ents, had on the 1 5th taken the revenge of which only such 
a nature as his was capable, by massacring the 210 helpless 
women and children, whom a previous act of gross treachery 
had placed in his power. When the troops entered the town, 
Sir Hugh Wheeler’s encampment, and the prison-house where 
the recent butchery had been perpetrated, were naturally the 
first objects of interest. The scene which presented itself is too 
horrible to be dwelt upon, and we therefore simply borrow the 
brief description of it by Mr. Marshman in his Memoirs. “The 
pavement was swimming in blood, and fragments of ladies* 
and children’s dresses were floating on it. They entered the 
apartments and found them empty and silent, but there also 
the blood lay deep on the floor, covered with bonnets, collars, 
combs, and children’s frocks and frills. The walls were dotted 
with the marks of bullets, and® on the wooden pillars were 
deep sword-cuts, from some of which hung tresses of hair. But 
neither the sabre-cuts nor the bullets were sufficiently high 
above the floor to indicate that the weapons had been aimed 
at men defending their lives; they appear rather to have been 
levelled at crouching women and children. begging for mercy. 
The soldiers proceeded in their search, when in crossing the 
court-yard they perceived human limbs bristling from a well, 
and on further examination found it to be choked up with the 
bodies of the victims, which appeared to have been thrown in 
promiscuously, the dead with the wounded, till it was full to 
the brim. The feelings of those who witnessed the spectacle it 
is easy to conceive, but impossible to describe. Men of iron 
nerve who, during the march from Allahabad, had rushed to 
the cannon’s mouth without flinching, and had seen unappal- 
led their comrades mowed down around them, now lifted up 
their voices and wept.” 

The exultation produced by the victory at Kanpur was 
followed by a certain degree of despondency. The British ranks 
had been thinned not only in fight, but by cholera, which 
carrying on its insidious ravages, scarcely allowed a day to pass 
without cutting short some valuable life which could ill be 
spared. While thus weakened, the magnitude of the task 
assigned to the force became more palpable, and it was imposs- 


ible not to feel anxious when the question was asked, How will 
it be possible with a handful of men to clear the road of the 
myriads of rebels* and force the way to Lucknow? In answer 
to urgent applications for reinforcements, General Neill (such 
was now his rank) entered Kanpur on the 20th of July, bring- 
ing with him only 227 men. More than these were necessary to 
garrison the town, and thus the force which remained available 
for action in the field was less than before. To aggravate the 
difficulty, discipline had begun to yield to the love of plunder, 
and the general was obliged to exchange laudatory terms in 
addressing his troops for such language as the following: “The 
marauding in this camp exceeds the disorders which supervened 
on the short-lived triumph of the miscreant Nana Sahib. A 
provost-marshal has been appointed with special instructions to 
hang up, in their uniform , all British soldiers that plunder. This 
shall not be an idle threat.” 

While pondering the difficulties which lay before him, Have- 
lock had been heard to exclaim, “If the worst comes to the 
worst, we can but die with swords in our hands.” But this 
resource, which the brave man can always count upon, would 
be a very sorry excuse for the general who should bring matters 
to that desperate pass without absolute necessity. His very first 
step, therefore, after entering Kanpur, was to select a spot 
which he could- fortify, so as at once to command the passage 
of the river and secure the safety of the garrison. Fortunately 
such a spot was easily found. It was situated on the bank of the 
river, and formed an elevated flat, about 200 yards in length 
and 100 in breadth. On this spot necessary operations for a 
field-work', capable of accommodating and of being defended 
by 300 men, were immediately commenced and carried on with 
the utmost vigour. Nearly 4,000 native labourers from the 
town were set to work, and encouraged to punctuality by regular 
payment every evening. The irregular cavalry, who had been 
disarmed on the march for disaffection, were also made to 
labour, while British soldiers possessing mechanical skill were 
induced to exert it by a gratuity of sixpence a day. The work 
made so much progress, that it promised to be able to protect 
itself by the time the passage of the Ganges could be effected. 
T.his last was a work of no small difficulty. The Ganges, nearly 


a mile wide, was swollen to an impetuous torrent; the bridge 
of boats had been broken by the mutineers; and there were 
neither boats nor boatmen to supply its place. After consider- 
able difficulty, on the morning of 21st July, by the aid of a 
small steamer, a detachment of Highlanders was sent across 
amid torrents of rain. They landed in a swamp, and had the 
enemy been on the alert, must have been in the greatest peril. 
Fortunately no opposition was offered. A second detachment 
followed in the evening, and at the end of a week the whole 
force had safely crossed. 

On the 28th of July the whole British force, consisting of 
1,500 men, of whom 1,200 were British, and ten guns, was 
assembled at Mangalwar, about five miles from the river, on 
the road to Lucknow, situated forty-five miles to the north-east. 
On the following morning a march of three miles was made to 
Unnao. Here the enemy were found strongly posted. “His 
right,” says the general, “was protected by a swamp which 
could neither be forced nor turned; his advance was drawn up 
in an inclosure, which in this warlike district had purposely or 
accidentally assumed the form of a bastion. The rest of his 
(advance) force was posted in and behihd a village, the houses 
of which were loopholed. The passage between the village and 
the town of Unnao is narrow. The town itself extended three 
quarters of a mile to our right. The flooded state of the country 
precluded the possibility of turning in this direction. The 
swamp shut us in on the left. Thus an attack in front became 
unavoidable.” It was commenced by the 78th Highlanders 
and Madras fusiliers, who succeeded in carrying the bastioned 
mclosure, but were met by such a destructive fire on approach- 
ing the village, that they could not carry it till reinforced by 
the 64th. After it was forced, and the guns defending it were 
captured, the whole force debouched between the village and 
the town of Unnao. Here, however, it was impossible to halt. 
Ihe main body of the enemy were seen hastening down to the 

town with a numerous artillery, and if permitted to establish 
themselves within it, would effectually bar all farther progress. 
There was no alternative therefore but to endeavour to outstrip 
them, and gain a position beyond the town before they could 
reach it. In this, by pushing rapidly fprward, the column easily 
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succeeded, and stood posted on the Lucknow side, on a piece 
of dry ground about half a mile in extent, commanding the 
highroad, along which the enemy, still in hope of gaining the 
race, were hurrying in great confusion. It would have been 
easy to arrest their progress, but the general knew better. They 
were rushing to their own destruction. He allowed them there- 
fore to come on till they were in front of his line, and then, 
before they could remedy their mistake, or recover from the 
consternation produced by it, opened with such a fire both of 
guns and musketry, that victory soon declared in his favour, 
with a loss to the enemy of 300 men and fifteen guns. 

The troops at the end of three hours again started, and 
marched to Basseratganj, a walled town, intersected by the 
highroad to Lucknow. The gate in front was defended by an 
earthwork, a trench, and four guns, and the walls, as well as 
two turrets flanking the gate, were loopholed. The road leading 
out from the farther gate was continued by a causeway across 
a sheet of water about 150 yards wide and 6 feet deep. Taking 
advantage of this circumstance, orders were given to the 64th 
to march round the town to the left, and interpose between the 
farther gate and the causeway, while the 78th Highlanders and 
the Madras fusiliers should storm in front. These combined 
movements so alarmed the enemy, that after a short defence 
they abandoned the town and fled across the causeway. The 
flank movement ought to have cut off their retreat, but owing 
to an unfortunate delay, the opportunity of inflicting a more 
signal defeat was lost. 

Once more two victories had been gained on a single day, 
but still the prospect was by no means cheering. During the 
action, a large body of troops, supposed to be those of Nana 
Sahib, had been seen hovering on the left, and new mutinies, 
particularly one at Dinapore, had given new strength and 
courage to the mutineers. Meanwhile the sick and wounded 
had become so numerous, that the whole carriage available 
for their use was already required. Strong reinforcements had 
been promised, and in particular the arrival of two regiments, 
the 5th fusiliers from the Mauritius, and the 90th foot, forming 
part of the troops originally destined for China, had been 
confidently expected, but it now appeared, that these regiments 
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had been diverted to another quarter, and that some weeks 
must elapse before the real strength of the column could be 
increased. Under these circumstances a retrograde movement 
had become imperative, in order to keep open the communi- 
cation with Kanpur, and deposit the sick and wounded in its 
hospital. The order, equally painful to the general and odious 
to the troops, was accordingly given, and the column returned 
to Mangalwar. This place had the double advantage of being 
within an easy distance of Kanpur, and furnishing a site for 
the camp on an elevated ridge which, held by a British force, 
was impregnable. 

Shortly after reaching Mangalwar, General Neill pushed 
forward from Kanpur 257 bayonets, and five guns belonging to 
Captain Olphert’s battery. The column, thus imperfectly rein- 
forced, was in fact no stronger than when it first crossed the 
Ganges, but it was now the month of August, and Havelock 
felt that another advance for the relief of Lucknow must be 
attempted at all hazards. He therefore moved out of Mangalwar 
on the evening of the 4th, and next morning, on approaching 
Basseratganj, came in sight of the enemy. His plan of attack, 
nearly similar to that formerly adopted, was happily carried 
out with more success. While the 64th and 84th advanced in 
front, under cover of a thundering cannonade, the 78th High- 
landers, the 1st fusiliers, and the Sikhs, with Captain Maude’s 
battery, moved round by the right, which had been discover- 
ed to give easier access than by the left. The enemy, as before, 
rushed out from the farther gate, and made for the causeway, 
where they suffered severely from Captain Maude’s guns, which 
were already in full play upon it. So complete was the rout, 
that they never halted till they reached Nawabganj, five miles 
beyond the battle-field. Notwithstanding this success, Havelock 
was obliged once more to pause. With the force at his command 
was he not attempting an impossibility? The Gwalior contingent 
had recently mutinied, and the report was, that while the 
mutineers of Dinapore were advancing into Oudh from the 
east, those of the contingent, forming in itself a little army, 
complete in all its parts and well-disciplined, had arrived in the 
vicinity of Kalpi, situated on the Jamuna, only forty-five miles 
south-west of Kanpur. The question raised was much more 
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serious than before. Then it was simply a question of delay, 
and was decided under the conviction that the advance might 
still be resumed in time to effect the relief at Lucknow. Now, 
on the contrary, if another retrograde movement took place, 
the hapless garrison would be left to its fate — a fate which could 
be nothing but the repetition of the Kanpur massacre in an 
aggravated form. No wonder that “the mind of the general 
was,” as Mr. Marshman says, “a prey to conflicting anxieties.” 
Many commanders would in such a dilemma have had recourse 
to a council of war, but, “independently of his own spirit of 
self-reliance, his experience of the mischief which had attended 
these councils in Afghanistan was sufficient to deter him from 
any such attempt to divide the responsibilities of his post,” and 
after consulting with the officers of his staff, who unanimously 
concurred with him in the opinion that to advance to Lucknow 
under present circumstances would be only the uncompensated 
loss of his own force, he gave the order to return to Mangalwar. 
That he was fully alive to the momentous consequences involv- 
ed in this step appears from his letters relating to it. In one 
addressed to Colonel Inglis, now commanding at Lucknow, 
after stating that stern necessity had left him no option but to 
retire, he continued thus: “When further defence becomes 
impossible, do not negotiate or capitulate. Cut your way out to 
Kanpur. You will save the colours of the 32nd and two-thirds 
of your British troops.” In a letter to Sir Patrick Grant, he 
said: “It was with the deepest reluctance that I was compelled 
to relinquish as impracticable and hopeless the enterprise of 
the relief of Lucknow, but my force, diminished to 900 infantry, 
was daily lessened by the inroads of cholera. I should have had 
at least two battles to fight before I could have approached the 
Dilkusha park, which is the direction in which I would have 
endeavoured to penetrate; and to win my way up to the 
residency through a fortified suburb would have been an effort 
beyond my strength. The issue would have been the destruction 
of this force, as well as of the gallant garrison; a second loss of 
Kanpur, and the abandonment of all this portion of the Doab 
to the insurgents.” 

While the column remained at Mangalwar, the communi- 
cation across the Ganges was rendered complete by taking 
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advantage of three islands in its channel, opposite to the 
entrenchment, and connecting them by boats or rafts, so as to 
form a continuous line of road. The value of this road was 
soon put to the test. On the 11th of August General Neill 
forwarded the following startling communication: “One of the 
Sikh scouts X can depend upon has just come in, and reports 
that 4,000 men and five guns have assembled today at Bithur, 
and threaten Kanpur. I cannot stand this; they will enter the 
town and our communications are gone; if l am not supported 
I can only hold out here; I can do nothing beyond our entrench- 
ments. All the country between this and Allahabad will be up, 
and our powder and ammunition, on the way, if the steamer, as I 
feel assured, does not start, will fall into the hands of the enemy, 
and we will be in a bad way.” In consequence of this commu- 
nication, Havelock was about to recross the Ganges, when he 
learned that the enemy, mustering about 4,000 men, with some 
guns, had arrived at Basseratganj. To have effected the passage 
with such a force in his rear would have been difficult. The moral 
effect also would have been pernicious, as the rebels might have 
boasted with some plausibility that they had chased the British 
out of Oudh. He therefore at once took the initiative, and march- 
ing to Burhiya, about a mile and a half on this side of Basserat- 
ganj, found the enemy strongly entrenched, their right resting 
on the village on the main road, and their left on a mound about 
400 yards distant, both defended by artillery. In their front was, a 
flat covered with green vegetation, which gave it the appearance 
of dry ground. It was in fact a morass, but was not discovered 
to be so till the right wing of the column, after a steady advance, 
arrived at its edge. The halt produced by this mistake was only 
of short duration. The 78th Highlanders, moving. on to the main 
road, marched up to the enemy’s guns, notwithstanding their 
well-served fire, and aided by a flank movement of the fusiliers, 
captured them at the point of the bayonet. No .further resist- 
ance was offered, and the flight became general, the fugitives 
suffering severely, particularly from the captured guns, which 
the Highlanders had lost no time in turning upon them. After 
this exploit the column returned to Mangalwar, and the follow- 
ing day made an easy passage across the Ganges. 

Though thus precluded for the present from further oper- 
ations in Oudh, the column was not permitted to indulge in 
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repose, for 4,000 rebels were posted in a menacing attitude at 
Bithur, scarcely ten miles distant. To encounter this new foe 
the column set out on the morning of the 16th of August* 
after a most fatiguing march under a vertical sun, which burned 
with unwonted fierceness, found the enemy in one of the strong- 
est positions they had yet taken up. The plain in front, covered 
with villages and dense plantations of sugarcane and castor-oil 
plants, was watered by a stream which pursued its course 
towards the Ganges, and was at this season too deep to be ford- 
able. The only access to the town across it was by a narrow 
stone bridge, defended by a breastwork on its flank, and com- 
manded by some high ground and strong buildings. Fortun- 
ately, either from ignorance or excessive confidence, the enemy 
had failed to profit by this position, and instead of remaining 
behind the nullah, had placed themselves among the villages and 
plantations in its front, and thus left no escape in the event of 
discomfiture, except the narrow bridge. The attack was made 
by advancing in direct echelon from the right, the 78th High- 
landers, the Madras fusiliers, and Maude’s battery forming the 
right wing, and the 64th, the 84th, the Sikhs, and Olphert’s 
battery the left. Considering the superiority of the British 
artillery, an easy victory might have been anticipated, but the 
enemy, sheltered behind their entrenchments, stuck to their 
guns, and continued to pour forth volleys of musketry, which 
were only silenced at the point of the bayonet. When the flight 
became general, the want of cavalry was again grievously felt, 
and Havelock scarcely overstated the matter when he said that 
if he had possessed cavalry not a rebel would have escaped. 
Active operations for the relief of Lucknow being suspended 
until adequate reinforcements should arrive, the campaign was 
virtually at an end, and we may therefore take advantage of 
the interval to give some account of important events which 
had occurred in other quarters, but have not yet been noticed. 
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/^\N E main cause of General Havelock’s determination to 
desist for a time from attempting the relief of Lucknow was 
the detention of reinforcements, on whose arrival he had con- 
fidently calculated. While on the way to join him, their further 
was arrested by a mutiny at Dinapore. This place, 
situated on the Ganges a little above Patnai near the junction 
of the Sone, was one of the great military divisions, and was 
occupied hy her majesty’s 10th, a wing of her majesty’s 37th, a 
field battery, and three native regiments, the 7th, 8th, and 
40th native infantry. The disaffection of these last could scar- 
cely be doubted, and the prudent course would have been to 
deprive them of the power of mischief by disarming them. 
Unfortunately the division was commanded by General Lloyd, 
aged officer, who owed his appointment more to the length 
than to the merit of his services, and who had persuaded him- 
self that whatever other sepoys might do, those whom he com- 
manded were proof against seduction. Government, naturally 
anxious to take the most favourable view, lent a too willing ear 
to his flattering reports, and did not awake from the delusion 
till they were shaken out of it by the intelligence that, on the 
25th of July, the three native regiments had not only mutinied, 
but been permitted to march off in the direction of the Sone. 
The general, as slow to act as he had been to believe that there 
could be any necessity for it, gave the mutineers a respite of 
four hours, Jn the absurd expectation that they might yet be 
induced to return to their duty, and then retired to a steamer 
to take lunch and a siesta. Meanwhile the mutineers were 
filling their pouches with ammunition, and preparing for their 
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departure. At the last hour the European troops were called 
out j but it was only to find that they were too late. 

The mutineers having crossed the Sone unchecked, proceed- 
ed westward to Arrah, situated only eight miles beyond it, and 
after plundering the treasury and throwing open the jail, beset 
a house in which the Europeans, only sixteen in number and 
all civilians, and fifty of Rattray’s Sikh police, had taken refuge. 

The house in which this party took refuge was only a bunga- 
low, but one of them was fortuifately an engineer, who 
turned his professional skill to good account, and strengthened 
the post by all the means at his command. At best however the 
defence was desperate, and to all human appearance could not 
be successful, as the original mutineers had been augmented by 
the retainers of an insurgent chief, of the name of Koer Singh. - 
Meanwhile a detachment of about 400 men, drawn chiefly from 
her majesty’s 10th and 37th, had left Dinapore by steam, to 
rescue the beleaguered garrison. Part of the route was neces- 
sarily to be performed by land, and the troops having disembark- 
ed, proceeded till they reached a bridge about a mile and a jrj 

half from Arrah. As the day was about to close, a halt till next 
morning was suggested, but the officer in command, in his 
eagerness to accomplish the task committed to him, pushed on 
without even stopping to reconnoitre. This rash proceeding 
was severely punished. On the outskirts of the town, while the 
troops were passing along the edge of a mango grove, they were 
suddenly assailed by volleys of musketry by an unseen enemy, 
and were ultimately obliged to make the best of their way 
back to the steamer, with the loss of half of their original 
number in killed and wounded. The fate of the civilians in 
Arrah now seemed sealed. Still however their courage never 
failed them; some of them were excellent rifle shots, and struck 
terror into their cowardly assailants by their deadly aim. At the 
same time they were admirably supported by their native 
comrades, who, though heavy bribes were offered to them, 
treated every offer with derision. They must however have 
been overpowered, had not a British officer, animated by a 
1 spirit like their own, flown to their relief. Major Vincent Eyre, 

| already known to the reader by his services in the Afghan war, 

I and his work on the subject, was proceeding to the common 
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rendezvous at Allahabad with his horse field-battery, and 
providentially arrived at Dinapore on the very day when the 
mutiny occurred. As both Buxar, where the Company had a 
valuable stud, and Ghazipur, a place of still greater importance, 
were reported to be in danger, he continued his voyage, and 
reached the one on the 28th and the other on the 29th of July. 
Finding no cause for immediate alarm at either, he returned to 
Buxar, with the intention of advancing to the relief of Arrah, 
with the aid of such infantry as he could pick up from the 
detachments proceeding by the river. Happily 160 men of her 
majesty’s 5th fusiliers had just arrived. Having thus quickly 
organized a field force with three guns, he started from Buxar, 
and on the morning of the 2nd of August had, on advancing 
about half a mile beyond Gajraganj, found the enemy in force 
occupying a wood in front, and moving large bodies to other 
woods on his flanks. The evident intention being to surround 
him, he at once offered battle, and opened fire with his guns. 
The enemy, screening themselves behind some broken ground, 
replied with volleys of musketry, but he succeeded notwith- 
standing in obtaining a clear passage for the baggage and the 
guns beyond the woods, the advance now becoming compara- 
tively easy, as the road was formed by a causeway, with inun- 
dated rice-fields on either side, which kept the enemy at such a 
distance that their musketry could not tell. Having come to a 
stream which he could not cross, Major Eyre made a flank 
movement towards the line of railway, along which there was 
a direct road to Arrah. This movement, concealed for a time by a 
brisk cannonade, was no sooner discovered by the enemy than 
they hastened to defeat it, the raw levies of Koer Singh follow- 
ing close on his rear, while the disciplined mutineers of 
Dinapore moved parallel to him on the opposite side of the 
stream, and took post in a wood which abutted on the railway. 
This post having been carried after a fierce struggle, no further 
resistance was offered, and early on the morning of the 3rd of 
August, the gallant band at Arrah, after a defence which Eyre 
does not hesitate to characterize as “one of the most remark- 
able feats in Indian history,” had the happiness to welcome 
their deliverers. 

On the 13th of August Sir Colin Campbell arrived in Calcutta. 
As soon as the death of General Anson was known in England/ 
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he was appointed to succeed him: twenty-four hours after, he 
had embarked. There could not have been a more judicious 
appointment. His distinguished services in the Crimea had 
pointed him out as the man in whom, in the event of any great 
emergency, his country might repose the utmost confidence; 
and if there was any quarter of the globe for which he was 
more especially qualified, it was India, where he had spent 
many years of his life, and had thus the double advantage of 
being at once inured to its climate, and thoroughly acquainted 
with all that is peculiar in its mode of warfare. By taking the 
overland route he had outstripped most of the reinforcements of 
which his army of deliverance was to be composed, but there 
was no reason to fear that the means placed at his disposal 
would prove inadequate, since the national spirit, completely 
roused, was no longer to be satisfied with desultory efforts, and 
troops to the number of 30,000 had already left, or were prepar- 
ing to leave the British shores for India. Sir Colin’s arrival at 
Calcutta had been recently preceded by that of another officer 
of a similar stamp. This was Sir James Outram, who had held 
the chief command in the Persian war, and was now, in conse- 
quence of its early and successful termination, without any 
fixed appointment. He. could not be left unemployed, and it 
was nothing more than might have been expected, and was 
generally approved, when he was gazetted to the military 
command of the united Dinapore and Kanpur divisions. The 
command of the former had been rendered vacant by .the 
incompetency of General Lloyd; that of the latter, which had 
been held by the lamented Sir Hugh Wheeler, had not been 
formally filled up, but it would have been incongruous to confer 
it on any other than Sir James Outram, who having formerly 
been chief commissioner in Oudh, had a natural claim to be 
reinstated in it with the full military powers which had been 
conferred on his distinguished predecessor. But while both 
professional routine and individual merit concurred in entitling 
him to the above command, the appointment had an effect 
which was probably overlooked at the time, or if perceived was 
considered unavoidable. It placed a superior officer in the 
district in which Havelock had achieved his glorious victories, 
and thus by reducing him to a subordinate position, really 


superseded him. The same thing took place, it will be remem- 
bered, in respect to General Neill, when Havelock himself was 
appointed, and if regret was then felt, it is impossible not to 
feel it still more when, returning with Havelock from his 
victory at Bithur, we see him take up the Calcutta Gazette, 
and receive from it his first intelligence of the fact that the 
command which had already given and still promised to give 
him so many laurels, had passed into other hands. 

Havelock’s mortification at being superseded could not have 
been lessened by the increasing difficulties of his position. So 
much indeed had his force been weakened, while the rebels 
were gathering strength en the surrounding districts, that he 
seriously meditated a retreat upon Allahabad. In a despatch, 
dated 21st August, he thus explained his position:— “I will 
frankly make known to your excellency my prospects for the 
future. If I can receive prompt reinforcements, so as to make 
up my force to 2,000 or 2,500 men, I can hold this place with 
a high hand, protect my communication with Allahabad, beat 
everything that comes against me, and be ready to take part 
in active operations on the cessation of the rains. I may be 
attacked from Gwalior by the mutinous contingent with 5,000 
men and thirty guns, or by the large forces which are assemb- 
ling at Furrukhabad, under its rebellious nawab, which has also a 
formidable artillery. But as they can hardly unite, I can defeat 
either or both in successive fights. But if reinforcements cannot 
be sent, I see no alternative but abandoning for a time the advan- 
tages I have gained in this part of India, and retiring upon 
Allahabad, where everything can be organized for a triumph- 
ant advance in the cold season. lt is painful to reflect that in 
this latter event, Kanpur and the surrounding country, in 
fact the whole Doab, would be abandoned to rapine and mis- 
rule, and Agra will feel unsuppprted.” The answer to this 
representation not only promised reinforcements, but communi- 
cated the pleasing intelligence that part of them were already 
far on their way. About seven companies of her majesty’s 90th 
had left Dinapore on the 14th, and were to reach Allahabad on 
the 21st or 22nd; a considerable portion of the 5th fusiliers, 
detained at Mirzapur, had been telegraphed to push forward 
for the same place; and a battalion of Madras infantry, with 


six guns, had proceeded by rail to Raniganj, and was to push 
on by land to Benaras. After this assurance of reinforcements, 
Havelock laid aside all thoughts of retiring to Allahabad. 

Sir James Outram arrived at Dinapore on the 1 7 th of August, 
and two days afterwards wrote to the governor-general, suggest- 
ing a new line of operations for the relief of Lucknow. It was to 
organize a column to proceed westward from Benaras through 
Jaunpur, between the Sai and the Gomti. An alternative plan 
was to start from Dinapore and proceed by water, first by the 
Ganges, and then by the Ghagra as far as Faizabad. By either plan 
the passage of the Sai, which was assumed to have been the main 
obstacle to Havelock’s advance, would be rendered unnecessary. 
On further consideration both plans were abandoned, and on 
the 28th of August, Sir James Outram, in his first communica- 
tion to General Havelock, informing him of his intention to 
join him forthwith with adequate reinforcements, generously 
added: “But to you shall be left the glory of relieving Lucknow, 
for which you have already struggled so much. I shall accomp- 
any you only in my civil capacity as commissioner, placing 
my military service at your disposal should you please, serving 
under you as volunteer.” The reinforcements promised suffer- 
ed considerable deductions in their progress, particularly at 
Allahabad, which was threatened by Koer Singh, who had assum- 
ed the title of King of Shahabad, and began at the age of eighty 
to give proof of military talents, which it could hardly have 
been supposed that he possessed, after his disgraceful discomfi- 
ture at Arrah by Major Eyre. In consequence of the danger 
which thus threatened Allahabad, the effective force under Sir 
James Outram was reduced to 1 ,449 men. Its comparative 
weakness tempted the enemy to endeavour to intercept it. 
With this view their advanced guard had actually crossed the 
Ganges from Oudh at Dalamau, nearly opposite to Fatehpur, 
and were about to have been followed by the main body, when 
Major Eyre, now in command of the artillery, was pushed 
forward, and by a sudden attack nearly annihilated the whole 
of the rebels who had already crossed, and rendered the cross- 
ing of others impossible by seizing the boats collected for trans- 
port. The importance of this service may be gathered from the 
statement of Sir James Outram to the commander-in-chief, that 


had the main body of rebels succeeded in crossing, a general 
insurrection throughout the Doab would have ensued. 

The last of the reinforcements reached Kanpur on the 15th 
of September, and next morning appeared a division order, in 
which Sir James carried out the generous intention he had 
already intimated. After a just eulogy on the brave troops and 
their, distinguished commander, and the expression of a confi- 
dent hope that the great end for which they “have so long and 
so gloriously fought, will now, under the blessing of Providence, 
be accomplished,” it concluded thus: — “The major-general, 
therefore, in gratitude for and admiration of the brilliant deeds 
in arms achieved by General Havelock and his gallant troops, 
will cheerfully waive his rank on the occasion; and will accom- 
pany the force to Lucknow in his civil capacity as chief com- 
missioner of Oudh, tendering his military services to General 
Havelock as volunteer. On the relief of Lucknow, the major- 
general will resume his position at the head of the force.” No 
time was lost in preparing for the advance upon Lucknow, but 
it will be proper, before giving the details, to return to the 
beleaguered garrison there, and ascertain the condition to 
which a siege of more than two months by an overwhelming 
force had reduced them. 

On the 23rd of August, Havelock had received a letter from 
Colonel Inglis, in which, after referring to one received from 
Colonel Tytler, and containing the following passage — “You 
must aid us in every way, even to cutting your way out, if we can- 
not force our way in,” he continued thus: — “If you hope to save 
this force, no time must be lost in pushing forward. We are daily 
being attacked by the enemy, who are within a few yards of our 
defences. Their mines have already weakened our post, and I 
have every reason to believe they are carrying on others. Their 
eighteen- pounders are within 150 yards of some of our batteries, 
and from their position, and our inability to form working parties, 
we cannot reply to them, and consequently the damage done 
hourly is very great. My strength now in Europeans is 350, and 
about 300 natives, and the men are dreadfully harassed, and 
owing to part of the residency having been brought down by 
round shot, many are without shelter. Our native force having 
been assured on Colonel Ty tier’s authority of your near approach 
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some twenty-four days ago, are naturally losing confidence, and 
if they leave us, I do not see how the defences are to be inan- 
ned.’* In another letter, dated 1st September, Colonel Inglis 
explained that his position was daily becoming more hopeless, 
but added that from the reduction of rations and the diminu- 
tion of numbers, he hoped to be able to hold on to the 21st 
instant. There was thus still time to effect the relief, and 
certainly never did a garrison better deserve it. In proof of 
this we cannot do better than quote at length, from the brief 
but admirable account of the siege contained in Colonel Inglis’s 
despatch. After describing the imperfect means of defence, and 
the incessant fire of the rebels, it continues thus: — 

“The enemy contented themselves with keeping up this 
incessant fire of cannon and musketry until the 20th of July, 
on which day at ten a.m. they assembled in very great force 
all around our position, and exploded a heavy mine inside our 
outer line of defences at the Water gate; the mine however, 
which was close to the Redan, and apparently sprung with the 
intention of destroying that battery, did no harm. But as soon 
as the smoke had cleared away, the enemy boldly advanced 
under cover of a tremendous fire of cannon and musketry, with 
t he object of storming the Redan. But they were received with 
r ich a heavy fire, that after a short struggle they fell back with 
much loss. A strong column advanced at the same time to 
attack Innes’s post, and came on within ten yards of the pali- 
sades, affording to Lieutenant Loughnan, 13th native infantry, 
who commanded the position, and his brave garrison, composed 
of gentlemen of the uncovenanted service, a few of her majesty’s 
32nd foot, and of the 13th native infantry, an opportunity of 
distinguishing themselves, which they were not slow to avail 
themselves of, and the enemy were driven back with great 
slaughter. The insurgents made minor attacks at almost every 
outpost, but were invariably defeated, and at two p.M. they 
ceased their attempts to storm the place, although their mus- 
ketry fire and cannonading continued to harass us unceasingly 
as usual. Matters proceeded in this manner until the 10th of 
August, when the enemy made another assault, having pre- 
viously sprung a mine close to the brigade mess, which entirely 
destroyed our defences for the space of twenty feet, and blew 


in a great portion of the outside wall of the house occupied by 
Mr. Schillig’s garrison. On the dust clearing away, a breach 
appeared through which a regiment could have advanced in 
perfect order, and a' few of the enemy came on with the utmost 
determination, but were met with such a withering flank fire 
of musketry from the officers and men holding the top of the 
brigade mess, that they beat a speedy retreat, leaving the more 
adventurous of their number lying in the breach. While this 
operation was going on, another large body advanced on the 
Kanpur battery, and succeeded in locating themselves for a 
few minutes in the ditch. They were however dislodged by 
hand-grenades. At Captain Anderson’s post they also came 
boldly forward with scaling-ladders, which they planted against 
the wall; but here as elsewhere they were met with the most 
indomitable resolution, and the leaders being slain, the rest fled, 
leaving the ladders, and retreated to their batteries and loop- 
holed defences, from whence they kept up for the rest of the 
day an unusually heavy cannonade and musketry fire. On the 
18th of August the enemy sprung another mine' in front of the 
Sikh lines, with very fatal effect. Captain Orr (unattached). 
Lieutenants Mecham and Soppitt, who commanded the small 
body of drumiyiers composing the garrison, were blown into the 
air; but providentially returned to earth with no further injury 
than a severe shaking. The garrison, however, were not so 
fortunate. No less than eleven men were buried under the ruins, 
from whence it was impossible to extricate them, owing, to the 
tremendous fire kept up by the enemy from houses situated not 
ten yards in front of the breach. The explosion was followed by 
a general assault of a less determined nature than the two 
former efforts, and the enemy were consequently repulsed with- 
out much difficulty; but they succeeded under cover of the 
breach in establishing themselves in one of the houses of our 
position, from which they were driven in the evening by the 
bayonets of her majesty’s 32nd and 84th foot. On the 5th of 
September the enemy made their last serious assault. Having 
exploded a large mine a few feet short of the bastion of the 
eighteen-pounder gun, in Major Apthorp’s post, they advanced 
with large, heavy scaling-ladders, which they planted against 
the wall, and mounted, thereby gaining for an instant the 
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embrasure of a gun. They were, however, speedily driven back 
with loss by hand-grenades and musketry. A few minutes sub- 
sequently, they sprung another mine close to the brigade mess, 
and advanced boldly; but soon the corpses strewed in the 
garden in front of the post bore testimony to the fatal accuracy 
of the rifle and musketry fire of the gallant members of that 
garrison, and the enemy fled ignominiously, leaving their 
leader — a fine looking old native officer — among the slain. At 
other posts they made similar attacks, but with less resolution, 
and everywhere with the same want of success. Their loss upon 
this day must have been very heavy, as they came on with 
much determination, and at night they were seen bearing large 
numbers of their killed and wounded over the bridges, in the 
direction of the cantonments.” 

Such was the series of assaults made by the rebels, and such 
the heroic spirit in which the garrison repulsed them. At length, 
however, the day of deliverance was approaching. Leaving 
about 400 men under Colonel Wilson to garrison the entrench- 
ment at Kanpur, the whole of the other troops began to cross 
the Ganges on the 19th. The force, mustering in all 3,179 men, 
of whom 2,388 were European infantry, 109 European volunteer 
cavalry, and 282 European artillery, and 341 Sikh infantry, 
and 59 native irregular cavalry, was formed into two brigades, 
the 1st under General Neill, and the 2nd under Colonel 
Hamilton of the 78th Highlanders. On the 21st, the enemy, 
found in position with six guns at Mangalwar, were instantly 
attacked and put to flight. This first discomfiture cleared the 
road as far as Basseratganj, where the force bivouacked amid 
torrents of rain. Next morning an advance was made to Bunni 
on the Sai. The passage of this river was expected to prove a 
most formidable difficulty, but the rebels, pursued only by their 
fears, continued their headlong flight without even stopping to 
destroy the bridge, and were not again seen till the morning of the 
23rd, when they were found in force in the vicinity of the Alam- 
bagh, a large palace belonging to one of the princes of Oudh, 
about four miles south of Lucknow. It stood in a beautiful park, 
inclosed by a lofty wail, with turrets at each angle, and in addi- 
tion to the main building had an extensive range of offices for the 
accommodation of a numerous body of retainers. The enemy, 
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evidently determined to risk a battle, stood drawn up in a line 
which extended nearly two miles, with their right and centre 
posted on some mounds, and their left resting on the Alambagh. 
Their strength was estimated at 10,000 infantry, 1,500 cavalry, 
and six guns. The plan of attack was to turn their right flank, but 
as a morass intervened, it was necessary that the attacking force 
should make a considerable circuit. During this operation it was 
exposed to a withering fire, till the guns from which it proceed- 
ed were silenced by Eyre’s heavy battery of four twenty-four 
pounders. At the same time the cavalry massed on the right 
were driven back, and the whole of the enemy’s line was thrown 
into disorder. The only resistance worthy of the name was made 
at the Alambagh, in the wall of which two embrasures had 
been hastily struck out after the action commenced, and mount- 
ed with guns which immediately opened fire with some effect. 
The field artillery and the bayonets of the 5th fusiliers soon 
succeeded in disposing of this obstacle, and possession was 
obtained of the Alambagh without further opposition. Five guns 
were the trophies of this victory, but neither these nor the 
victory itself produced such cheers as echoed through the camp 
when, as the troops were about to bivouac for the night, they 
learned through a message just received that Delhi had fallen. 
Another fact scarcely less gratifying had reached their ears 
during the battle. For some time there had been no communi- 
cation with the beleaguered garrison, and their fate was 
doubtful. Now, however, all anxiety on this subject was happily 
relieved, for the guns of the residency answering those of its 
besiegers were distinctly heard, and made it certain that the 
approaching relief was still in time. 

While halting on the 24th in the Alambagh, the generals 
consulted as to the direction in which the attack should be 
made. Pickets had been pushed out towards the Charbagh 
bridge, spanning a canal about a mile and a half north of the 
Alambagh. From this point the Kanpur road led directly 
through the heart of the city to the residency. The rebels, anti- 
cipating that this route, being the shortest, would be selected, 
had dug deep trenches across it, loopholed the houses lining 
it, and filled them with musketeers. The approach by it was 
therefore at once abandoned, and it became a question whether 


it would not be advisable to make a long detour in an easterly 
direction, and thus avoid the most dangerous localities. To 
this course there was however one formidable objection. Three 
days of incessant rain had made the ground so swampy that 
even the light pieces could hardly have been conveyed across 
it. The resolution ultimately adopted was to proceed first across 
the Charbagh bridge, then eastward along a lane skirting the 
canal, and finally northwards to a cluster of strong buildings 
situated to the east of the residency. 

Leaving the baggage and the sick and wounded in the 
Alambagh, under a strong guard, the force started for Lucknow 
at eight a.m. of the 25th, the first and leading brigade headed 
by Sir James Outram, while General Havelock followed with 
the second. At the very outset the struggle commenced, and 
some loss was sustained before the Charbagh bridge was reach- 
ed, from the enemy’s sharpshooters, and from three guns which 
raked the road. At the bridge the resistance was still more form- 
idable. It was defended by six guns, one of them a twenty-four 
pounder, and all the adjoining houses carefully loopholed were 
crowded with marksmen. The fire, as soon as the men became 
fully exposed to it, was so destructive that they were ordered to 
lie down under such cover as they could find, while Maude came 
forward with two guns, to reply to the enemy’s six, his placed 
in the open road without cover, theirs showering grape from 
behind a breastwork. To terminate this unequal contest, it was 
necessary to use the bayonet, and the 1 st Madras fusiliers were 
ordered to advance. The moment the order was given, Lieute- 
nant Arnold and ten of his men rushed forward without waiting 
for the rest, and received a discharge of grape, which struck 
down the lieutenant, shot through both legs, and swept off his 
followers almost to a man. This perilous rush had been shared 
by two mounted staff officers,j Colonel Tytler and Lieutenant 
Havelock. The former had his horse shot under him, the latter 
reached the bridge, where he stood unscathed waving his sword 
till the fusiliers came up and drove the enemy before them. 

After crossing the bridge, the main body of the relieving force 
followed the lane Sikandar the canal, and then proceeded in a 
northern direction as far as the Sikandar Bagh, where they 
made a sharp turn west towards the residency, and arrived with- 
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out much opposition within a short distance of theMoti Manzil, 
situated on the right bank of the Gomti. At this spot, still three- 
quarters of a mile east from the residency, the enemy had con- 
centrated their strength, and a new struggle, in difficulty and 
fierceness resembling that of the Charbagh bridge, began. A 
battery, which the rebels had erected at the Kaiser Bagh or 
king’s palace, opened a fire which, with that of the musketry 
from the adjoining streets and inclosures, was so destructive as 
to make further advance all but impossible. Two of Major 
Eyre’s heavy guns succeeded twice in silencing the battery for 
a time, but the resistance was still formidable, when relief came 
from an unexpected quarter. A body of Highlanders who had 
been left at the Charbagh bridge, had been following in the 
track of the main body till they came to a point where all trace 
of it was lost, and providentially turned off to the left by a street 
which brought them to the gate of the Kaiser Bagh, and gave them 
an opportunity of capturing its battery. This accomplished, they 
succeeded in forming a junction with the rest of the force. The 
distance from the residency -was still about 500 yards, and as 
night was setting in after a whole day spent. in fighting, a halt 
was proposed. The troops however were too impatient to rest 
till the grand achievement was accomplished. The Highlanders 
and Sikhs having been called to the front for the purpose, 
pushed on through an incessant storm of shot. General Neill, 
after leading the Madras fusiliers as they followed in their wake, 
was unfortunately struck in the head by a musket-ball, and died 
almost instantaneously. The troops meanwhile continued their 
advance in the face of obstacles which, but for the noble spirit 
which animated them, must have proved insurmountable, and 
at last found their full reward when the gates of the residency 
were opened to receive them. 

The scene within is thus described by a staff officer: — “Once 
fairly seen , all our doubts and fears regarding them were ended, 
and then the garrison’s long pent-up feelings of anxiety and 
suspense burst forth in a succession of deafening cheers. From 
every pit, trench, and battery — from behind the sandbags piled 
on shattered houses — from every post held by a few gallant 
spirits, rose cheer on cheer — even from the hospital many of the 
wounded crawled forth to join in that glad shout of welcome, 


to those who had so bravely come to our assistance. It was a 
moment never to be forgotten. The delight of the ever gallant 
Highlanders, who had fought twelve battles to enjoy that 
moment of ecstasy, and in the last four days had lost a third of 
their number, seemed to know no bounds. The general and Sir 
James Outram had entered Dr. Fayrer’s house, and the ladies 
in the garrison and their children crowded with intense excite- 
ment into the porch to see their deliverers. The Highlanders 
rushed forward, the rough, bearded warriors, and shook the 
ladies by the hand with loud and repeated gratuiations. They 
took the children up in their arms, and fondly caressing them, 
passed them from one to another in turn. Then when the first 
burst of enthusiasm was over, they mournfully turned to speak 
among themselves of the heavy losses they had sustained, and 
to inquire the names of the numerous comrades who had fallen 
in the way.” 

After the Highlanders and Sikhs had forced the way, the 
portion of the troops left at the Farid Buksh, about 500 yards 
distant, began to follow, and under the guidance of Lieutenant 
Moorsoom, who wag thoroughly acquainted with the localities, 
reached the residency without further loss. The rear-guard, 
consisting of the 90th under Colonel Campbell, were not so 
fortunate. They had been left at the Moti Manzil, to aid the 
advance of the 78th Highlanders, who were not known at the 
time to have taken a more direct route than that of the main 
body. They had with them two of the heavy guns, the spare 
ammunition wagons, and the wounded. They remained at their 
post during the night, but in the morning Mr. Bewsley Thornhill 
of the civil service volunteered to go out and bring in the 
- wounded. His knowledge of the locality unhappily proved in- 
sufficient, and he inadvertently entered a square where the 
convoy of dhulis was at once enveloped, in the enemy’s fire. 
The escort, seized with panic, forsook their charge, the dhuli- 
bearers followed the example, and nearly forty of the wounded 
were immediately butchered by the insurgents. Two of the 
leading dhulis by pushing on got out of reach of the fire. The 
other dhulis which had not entered the square stopped short 
when the firing commenced, and by taking a different route 
were brought into the residency in safety. The task assigned to 
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the relieving force is well described in General Havelock’s des- 
patch who sums up thus:— “To form an adequate idea of the 
obstacles overcome, reference must be made to the events that 
are known to have occurred at Buenos Aires and Saragossa. 
Our advance was through streets of houses which I have des- 
cribed, and thus each forming a separate fortress. I am filled 
with surprise at the success of the operation, which demanded 
the efforts of 10,000 good troops. The advantage gained has 
cost us dear. The killed, wounded, and missing, the latter being 

Who - 1 m “ ch fear-some or all-have fallen 
mto the huds of a merciless foe, amounted, up to the evening 
of the 26th, to 535 officers and men.” P “ me evening 

An account has already been given of the repeated assau lts 

hI? b K ‘ I® rebe S> a ” d the manner in which they were repul- 
sed by the heroic garrison; but in order to make the account 
complete, we must again borrow from Colonel Inglis’s des- 
patch:- If further proof be wanting of the desperate nature 

of the struggle Which we have, under God’s blessing, so long 

ruldY I wa S ed > 1 would point to the roofless and 

to the o ° US h' ‘“a Crumbled walls > to «he exploded mines 
to the open breaches, to the shattered and disabled guns and 

brlr'Yf '“I 7 ’ ‘° the l0ng a ” d “elancholy L of the 
rave and devoted officers and men who have fallen. These 
si ent witnesses bear sad and solemn testimony to the wav in 
which this feeble position has been defended ” ^ 

In another part of the despatch, Colonel Inglis says.— ‘I 
canno refrain from bringing to the prominent notice of his 
lordship council, the patient endurance and the cListian 

TarrC 0 Tht ? ^ ^ I*™* * ~ 

f, " ! [ Y r an ' mated us fa y their example. Many 

aks. have been made widows, and their children fatherless in 

is erne struggle. But all such seem resigned to the will of 

Providence, and many, among whom maybe mL^d he 

— °? irCh ’ Phfehampton, of Barber, and 

ed ffiemstk it a “ a " Ple ° f Miss Nightingale, constitut- 
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ungenerous and unjust to withhold: “With respect to the native 
troops, I am of opinion that their loyalty has never been sur- 
passed. They were indifferently fed, and worse housed. They 
were exposed, especially the 13th regiment, under the gallant 
Lieutenant Aitken, to a most galling fire of round shot and 
musketry, which most materially decreased their numbers. 
They were so near the enemy that conversation could be 
carried on between them; and every effort, persuasion, promise, 
and threat was alternately resorted to in vain, to seduce them 
from the handful of Europeans who, in all probability, would 
have been sacrificed by their desertion.” This praise must of 
course be confined to those native troops who fell at their post 
during the siege, or were found at it when relief arrived, for 
it is an indubitable fact that nearly a third of the native troops 
shut up within the residency when it was first invested, were 
unable to resist the temptations, which Colonel Inglis describes. 
The garrison, as it stood at the beginning and at the termina- 
tion of the siege, is thus stated by Mr. Gubbin:—- <t The garrison 
of Lucknow originally was 1,692 strong. Of these 927 were 
Europeans and 765 natives. We lost in killed, of Europeans 
350 and 133 natives, and of the latter 230 deserted, making a 
total loss of 713. There remained of the original garrison, when 
relieved on the 25th of September by General Havelock, a 
total number of 979, in which both sick and wounded are 
included, of whom 577 were Europeans, and 402 natives.” 

It had been intended that the garrison and its deliverers 
should forthwith quit Lucknow for Kanpur, and accordingly, 
while the baggage and military stores were left in the Alamb'agh, 
the relieving column took with them only three days’ food, 
and no change of clothing. The course of a few days sufficed 
to throw doubts on the expediency and even practicability of 
an early departure. The provisions of the garrison, so far from 
being exhausted, as had been supposed in consequence of some 
miscalculation, were found sufficient to feed the whole force 
for upwards of two months, and while the most urgent reason 
for retiring was thus unfounded, the impossibility of finding 
the necessary means of conveyance had become apparent. The 
determination therefore was to remain at the residency, and 
wait for reinforcements. The detachment left at the Alambagh 
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now caused much anxiety, and an attempt was made to open 
a communication with it by the Kanpur road. The operation 
was commenced on the 3rd of October, with crowbar and 
pickaxe, but was relinquished on the 6th, “it being found,” 
says Sir James Outram in his despatch, “that a large mosque, 
strongly occupied by the enemy, required more extensive 
operations for its capture than were expedient.” The enemy in 
fact, recovering from their first surprise, had again assumed 
the offensive, and placed the whole force in a state of blockade. 
Fortunately the detachment in the Alambagh proved able to 
repel any hostile attempt, and by means of forays in the neigh- 
bourhood, and supplies brought under escort from Kanpur, 
was freed from all risk of starvation. The area occupied by the 
garrison being barely sufficient for its own accommodation, a 
large addition was made to it on the north and east. By this means, 
while the mutineers were thrown back about 1 ,000 yards, the 
defences were greatly strengthened, and all the points formerly 
most vulnerable were effectually secured. On the south and west 
sides also, though little additional space was inclosed, the dam- 
ages were repaired and new works erected. The following quot- 
ation from a despatch by Sir James Outram, gives a sufficient 
idea of the nature and extent of the operations carried on on 
both sides: — “I am aware of no parallel to our series of mines in 
modern war; twenty-one shafts, aggregating 200 feet in depth, 
and 3,291 feet of gallery, have been executed. The enemy ad- 
vanced twenty mines against the palaces and outposts; of these 
they exploded three which caused us loss of life, and three which 
did no injury; seven had been blown in; and out of seven others 
the enemy have been driven, and their galleries taken possession 
of by our miners — results of which the engineer department 
may well be proud.” 

Sir Colin Campbell, on learning that the intended retirement 
of the original garrison of Lucknow, and of the relieving 
column, was abandoned as impracticable, hastened to place 
himself at the head of a force more adequate than that which 
had previously been sent. Nor were the means wanting. Re- 
inforcements had begun to pour in from Europe, and in addi- 
tion to the usual land forces, another of a peculiar character, 
destined to render excellent service, had been organized, under 
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the name of the naval brigade, commanded by Captain Peel, a 
son of the late Sir Robert Peel, who promised to be no less 
distinguished as a naval officer than his father had been as a 
statesman. The brigade, consisting chiefly of the crew of the 
captain’s own' ship, the Shannon, with a sprinkling of seamen 
from Calcutta, carried with them eight guns of the largest 
calibre, and before reaching Kanpur had given proof of what 
might be expected from them by encountering, in concert with 
a military force of about 700 men, a body of rebels, estimated 
at 4,000, and utterly routing them. Among the other troops 
which had arrived at Kanpur, and passed over into Oudh to 
form part of the new relieving force, was a moveable column 
which had been formed at Delhi immediately after its recap- 
ture, and sent in pursuit of the rebels who had escaped from it. 
This column, commanded by Colonel Greathed, consisting of 
her majesty’s 8th and 75th, the 2nd and 4th Punjab infantry, 
the 9th lancers, 200 of Hodson’s horse, with some Punjab 
cavalry and horse* artillery, had marched south-east, and inflict- 
ed successive defeats on the rebels at Bulandshahr and 
Aligarh. A more important encounter still awaited it. Agra, 
the capital of the North-western Provinces, had already had its 
full share of disaster. On the 2nd of August, a body of rebels, 
composed chiefly of the regiments which had mutinied at 
Nassirabad and Neemuch, and estimated at 10,000, encamped 
within four miles of Agra. The authorities there preferring a 
bold to a timid course, resolved to take the initiative, and sent 
out all the troops which they could muster to offer battle. 
Unfortunately, a large portion of them belonging to what was 
called the Kota contingent went over in a body to the enemy. 
This untoward event was followed by another of a still more 
fatal character. After a long and obstinate struggle, the British 
ammunition failed, and it became necessary to retreat. As has 
almost invariably been the case in India, the rebels, who had 
previously been kept at bay, pressed on in the full confidence 
of victory, and with so much rapidity that the retreat became 
disastrous. In the course of the evening the British troops found 
themselves shut up within the fort with a crowd of fugitive 
non-combatants, amounting to several thousands, and had the 
mortification of beholding from the ramparts the devastation 
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of the rebels flushed with victory, and undisputed masters of 
the city. This calamity, aggravated by previous anxiety and 
mortification, broke the heart of Mr. Colvin, and thus deprived 
the Indian government of one of its best servants, at a time 
when, as the governor-general in council justly expressed it, “his 
ripe experience, his high ability, and his untiring energy would 
have been more than usually valuable to the state.” The rebels, 
after wreaking their vengeance and satiating themselves with 
plunder, had retired, but in the beginning of October the de- 
fenceless state of the city and weakness of the garrison tempted 
another body of them, amounting to about 7,000, to repeat the 
'visit. Providentially their arrival had been preceded a few 
hours by that of Greathed’s column. Neither party, however, 
being aware of the proximity of the other, the result was a 
mutual surprise. At first the rebels had the advantage, but 
it did not long avail them. On finding that instead of the easy 
victory which they had anticipated, they were confronted by 
the whole Delhi column, they endeavoured to make off, and 
were closely pursued for nearly ten miles, with great slaughter. 
Immediately after this exploit the column crossed the Jamuna 
and proceeded eastward. On the 14th of October Colonel 
Greathed resigned the command to . Brigadier Hope Grant, 
who, after new successes at Mainpuri and Kanauj, entered 
Kanpur on the 28th of October, and two days after crossed the 
Ganges into Oudh. 

The commander-in-chief left Kanpur on the 9th of November, 
and after halting three days at Bantara to allow the detach- 
ments still on the road to come up, started on the 12th at the 
head of a force composed as follows: — Naval brigade, eight 
heavy guns; Bengal horse-artillery, ten guns; Bengal horse field 
battery, six guns; heavy field battery, royal artillery; detach- 
ments Bengal and Punjab sappers and miners; her majesty’s 
9th lancers; detachments 1st, 2nd, and 5th Punjab cavalry, and 
Hodson’s horse; her majesty’s 8th, 53rd, 75th, and 93rd regi- 
ments of infantry; 2nd and 4th Punjab infantry. This force, 
amounting to about 700 cavalry and 2,700 foot, received 
reinforcements on the 14th, which made the whole number of 
men of all arms nearly 5,000. On the 9th of November, after 
the approaching relief had become known to the garrison, Mr. 


T. H. Kavanagh of the uncovenanted service volunteered to 
go out and make his way to the British camp. It was a most 
perilous enterprise, as every outlet was strictly guarded by the 
enemy’s posts and pickets, and the way lay through the very 
heart of the city. Mr, Kavanagh’s task was not only to convey 
information as to the slate of the garrison, but to make himself 
useful as a guide. Both objects he happily accomplished, and 
was rewarded by government with £2,000 and admission to the 
regular civil service. 

On the 14th of November the commander-in-chief began his 
advance on the city. On approaching. the Dilkusha park, the 
advance guard was met by a long line of musketry fire. Rein- 
forcements were immediately pushed on, and after a running 
fight of about two .hours, the rebels were driven across the 
grounds of the Martiniere, and beyond the canal to the north of 
them. The rear-guard, hung upon by the enemy, was unable to 
close up to the column till late on the 15th. On that day, there- 
fore, no further progress was made, but early on the 16th, 
leaving every description of baggage at Dilkusha, under charge 
of her majesty’s 8th, the column began to advance direct on the 
Sikandar Bagh. “This place,” says Sir' Colin Campbell in his 
despatch, “is a high-walled inclosure of strong masonry, of 
120 yards square, and was carefully loopholed all round. 
Opposite to it was a village, at a distance of 100 yards, which 
was also loopholed, and filled with men. On the head of the 
column advancing up the lane to the left of the Sikandar Bagh, 
fire was opened on us". The infantry of the advanced guard 
was quickly thrown in skirmishing’ order to fine a bank to the 
right. The guns werfe pushed rapidly onwards, viz.*. Captain 
Blunt’s troop, Bengal horse-artillery, and Captain Travers’ 
royal artillery heavy field battery. The troop passed at a gallop 
through a cross fire from the village and Sikandar Bagh, and 
opened fire within easy musketry range in a most daring 
manner. As soon as they could be pitched up a stiff bank, two 
. eighteen-pounder guns under Captain Travers were also brought 
to bear on the building. While this was being effected, the 
leading brigade of infantry, under Brigadier the Honourable 
Adrian Hope, coming rapidly into action, caused the loopholed 
village to be abandoned, the whole fire of the brigade being 
directed on the Sikandar Bagh. After a time a large body of 
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the enemy who were holding ground to the left of our advance 
were driven by parties of the 53rd and 93rd, two of Captain 
Blunt’s guns aiding the movement. The Highlanders pursued 
their advantage, and seized the barracks, and immediately 
converted it into a military post, the 53rd stretching in a long 
line of skirmishers in the open plain, and driving the enemy 
before them. The attack on the Sikandar Bagh had now been 
proceeding for about an hour and a half, when it was deter- 
mined to take the place by storm through a small opening 
which had been made. This was done in the most brilliant 
manner by the remainder of the Highlanders, and the 53rd, 
and the 4th Punjab infantry, supported by a battalion of detach- 
ments under Major Barnston. There never was a bolder feat 
of arms, and the loss inflicted on the enemy, after the entrance 
of the Sikandar Bagh was effected, was immense — more than 
2,000 of the enemy were afterwards carried out.” 

The next capture was the Shah Najif. It is thus described in 
the despatch: — “The Shah Najif is a domed mosque with a 
garden, of which the most had been made by the enemy. The 
wall of the inclosure of the mosque was loopholed with great 
care. The entrance to it had been covered by a regular work in 
masonry, and the top of the building was crowned with a parapet. 
From this and from the defences in the garden, an unceasing fire 
of musketry was kept up from the commencement of the attack. 
The position was defended with great resolution against a heavy 
cannonade of three hours. It was then stormed in the boldest 
manner by the 93rd Highlanders, xmder Brigadier Hope, sup- 
ported by a battalion of detachments under Major Barnston, 
who was, I regret to say, severely wounded, Captain Peel 
leading up his heavy guns with extraordinary gallantry within 
a few yards of the building, to batter the massive stone walls. 
The withering fire of the Highlanders covered the naval 
brigade from great loss, but it was an action almost unexampled 
in war. Captain Peel behaved very much as if he had been 
laying the Shannon alongside an enemy’s frigate.” 

The garrison were not idle while the relieving column was 
engaged with the Shah Najif. The building was within a few 
hundred yards of a garden, in which a battery had been 
established to co-operate in the relief. This battery was screened 


from the view of the enemy on two sides by a high wall, and the 
intention was to throw down the wall by exploding a mine under 
it, as soon as the moment for opening the battery arrived. Orders 
to this effect were accordingly given during the fierce struggle 
at the Shah Najif, but the explosion in a great measure failed, 
because the powder with which the mine had been charged 
three days before had in the interval become damp. Some time 
was thus lost in battering down the wall with the guns, which, 
after this preliminary obstacle was removed, opened with good 
effect on the Harm Khana and the steam-engine house, the two 
strongest buildings, immediately in front. After practicable 
breaches had been effected, a storming party from the garrison 
rushed out and carried the buildings by assault. 

On the morning of the 1 7th the struggle was resumed, and 
proved so obstinate, that it cost six hours to carry the mess- 
house. The operations are thus described in the commander-in- 
chief’s despatch:— “Captain Peel kept up a steady Cannonade 
on the building called the mess-house. This building, of con- 
siderable size, was defended by a ditch about 12 feet broad, 
and scarped with masonry, and beyond that a loopholed mud 
wall. I determined to use the guns as much as possible in taking 
it. About three p.m., when it was considered that men might 
be sent to storm it without much risk .... (it) was carried 
immediately with a rush. The troops then pressed forward with 
great vigour, and lined the wall separating the mess-house from 
the Moti Manzil, which consists of a wide inclosure and many 
buildings. The enemy here made a last stand, which was over- 
come after an hour, openings having been broken in the wall, 
through which the troops poured with a body of sappers, 
and accomplished our communication with the residency.” 
The contest was not yet over. The enemy kept up such a galling 
fire of musketry from the Tehru Koti or observatory, and of 
artillery from the battery of the Kaiser Bagh, that much street 
fighting, as well, as some skilful strategy, was still required. The 
plan of the commander-in-chief was not to retain present 
possession of Lucknow, but rest contented in the meantime 
with effecting the deliverance of the garrison, and conducting 
the women and children, together with the sick and wounded, 
in safety to Kanpur. The delicate operation of removing the 
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Women and children, and the careful manner in which it was 
conducted on the 19th, is thus described by Mr. Gubbin: — 
‘‘Most of them were conveyed in carriages closely packed, 
every description of vehicle being pressed into service on the 
occasion. Many were seated on native carts, and not a few 
walked. They were conducted through the Bailey Guard gate, 
the Farhat Buksh and Chattar Manzil palaces, and emerging 
near our advanced battery, crossed the line of fire from the 
Kaiser Bagh to Martin’s house. Thencfe they entered and passed 
through the court of the Moti Manzil, on the further side of 
which they gained the highroad leading to the Sikandar Bagh. 
Here, and near Martin’s house, they were exposed to the fire 
of the enemy’s guns placed on the farther side of the river. 
Screens formed of the canvas walls of tents, or doors placed 
on each side of the way they traversed, as far as the Moti 
Manzil, concealed the march of the fugitives from the enemy, 
and on one side of this a ditch or traverse had been dug, along 
which, dismounting from their carriages, they walked past all 
the exposed places. All most fortunately reached the Sikandar 
Bagh in safety.” 

The garrison was yet to be extricated, and the commander- 
in-chief having resolved to effect this “without exposing it to 
the chance of even a stray musket-shot,” thus explains his 
mode of procedure: — “Upon the 20th, fire was opened on the 
Kaiser Bagh, which gradually increased in importance, till it 
assumed the character of a regular breaching and bombard- 
ment. The Kaiser Bagh was breached in three places by 
Captain Peel, and I have been told that the enemy suffered 
much within its precincts. Having thus led the enemy to believe 
that immediate assault was contemplated, orders were issued 
for the retreat of the garrison through the lines of our pickets 
at midnight on the 22nd. The ladies and families, the wounded, 
the treasure, the guns it was thought necessary to keep, the 
ordnance stores, the grain still possessed by commissariat of ' 
the garrison, and the state prisoners, had all been previously 
removed (two Delhi princes, and some other leading natives 
arrested on suspicion). Sir James Outram had received orders 
to burst the guns which it was thought undesirable to take 
away; and he was finally directed silently to evacuate the 
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residency at the hour indicated. The dispositions to cover the . 
retreat and resist the enemy should he pursue were ably 
carried out by Brigadier the Honourable Adrian Hope; but I 
am happy to say the enemy was completely deceived, and he 
did not attempt to follow. On the contrary he began firing on 
our old positions many hours after we had left them. The 
movement of retreat was admirably executed, and was a 
perfect lesson in such combinations.” 

The whole force reached Dilkusha at four in the morning of 
the 23rd. The sick and wounded had left the residency on the 
19th, and Lieutenant Havelock, who was included among the 
latter, in calling to take leave of his father, now Sir Henry 
Havelock, found him seated alone by his lamp, reading 
Macaulay’s History of England. The very next morning the 
general was seized with diarrhoea. His constitution, shattered 
by past and recent exertions, was little able to contend with the 
formidable disease which, during the 21st, assumed so serious 
a form that it was deemed necessary to convey him at night- 
fall to the Dilkusha. His ovyn conviction, calmly conveyed to 
those around him, was that he should not recover. In the course 
of the 23rd, when a fatal issue became only too probable, he 
met it not only without fear, but cheerfully. “I die happy and 
contented.” “I have for forty years so ruled my life, that 
when death came I might face it without fear.” On the morn- 
ing of the 24th, after some slight revival, there was a sudden 
change, and at half-past nine he breathed his last, dying as he 
had lived, a Christian hero of the highest stamp. Immediately 
after his death, the troops who had been selected as a moveable 
column to be left in Oudh under the command of Sir James 
Outram, set out, bearing with them the mortal remains of their 
departed general, which on arriving at the Alambagh, they 
laid in a humble grave. Sir Henry Havelock had attained the 
age of sixty-three, and can hardly be said to have died too 
soon.; After long and patient waiting, full scope had been given 
him for the display of his extraordinary talents, apd his country, 
which reaped the benefit of them in one of the most eventful 
periods of her history, has not been ungrateful. 
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HOUGH the defences of Lucknow had been forced for 
a second time, the place remained in the possession of the 
rebels, and the commander-in-chief commenced his return to 
Kanpur. Meanwhile General Outram remained at the Alambagh 
with a force of 4,000 men,, at once to keep open the communi- 
cation across the Ganges and to keep the enemy in check 
should they attempt any hostile movement. On reaching Bunni, 
encumbered with an immense train of wagons and other 
carnages employed in the conveyance of baggage, ammunition, 
commissariat stores, and nearly 2,000 helpless non-combatants’ 
the returning force was startled at the sound of a cannonade 
in the direction of Kanpur. There could be little doubt as to 
the nature of it. That place had long been threatened by the 
rebels, and they had at length actually attacked it. The 
commander-in-chief when he crossed the Ganges believed he 
had provided sufficiently for its safety by intrusting the com- 
mand of it to General Windham, with a force of above 2,000 
men. All previous reports seemed to indicate that there was 
but little chance of an immediate attack, and hence the con- 
tinued silence of General Windham for several days was na- 
turally accounted for by assuming that he had nothing of 
importance to communicate. It was far otherwise. He had sent 
urgent messages which had not been delivered, and it was only 
next morning, when hastening on as rapidly as possible, that 
Sir Colin Campbell ‘received two or three notes in succession — 
first, announcing that Kanpur had been attacked; secondly, 
that General Windham was hard pressed; thirdly, that he had 
been obliged to fall back from outside the city into his 
retrenchment.” 
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At Kalpi, situated forty miles south-west Qf Kanpur, the 
mutineers of the Gwalior contingent had for some time fixed 
their headquarters, and obtained complete command of the 
surrounding districts. Nana Sahib was also hovering about 
in the neighbourhood at the head of a considerable force. The 
whole had united, and on the morning of the 26th of November 
were in full march on Kanpur. General Windham, on being 
made aware of their approach, sent to the commander-in-chief 
for instructions, but, in consequence of the miscarriage of his 
message, not haying received any answer, felt obliged to act 
for himself. Had he remained on the defensive he could not 
have been successfully assailed, but he determined, with more 
spirit than prudence, to pursue a bolder course; and leaving 
part of his force to guard the entrenchment, hastened out to 
meet the coming foe with the remainder, consisting of about 
1,200 bayonets, 8 guns, and 100 mounted sowars. His object 
was to strike a blow at the enemy’s advance, and thereby 
perhaps induce, the whole body to retire. He did strike the 
blow, and with no small degree of success. “The enemy,” he 
says in his despatch, “strongly posted on the other side of the 
dry bed of the Pandu N.adi, opened a heavy fire of artillery 
from siege and field guns; but such was the eagerness and 
courage of the troops, and so well were they led by their 
officers, that we carried the position with a rush, the men 
cheering as they went; and the village more than a mile and 
half in its rear was rapidly cleared. The mutineers hastily 
to flight, leaving in our possession two eight-inch iron how- 
itzers and one six-pounder gun.” General Windham must have 
made this advance under the impression that the main body 
of the enemy was still so distant as to leave him time to with- 
draw his small force to a safer position before it could 
overpowered by overwhelming numbers. This miscalculation 
was productive of disaster. Observing from a height on 
other side of the village that the enemy’s main body was at 
hand, “I at once decided,” says the general, “on retiring to 
protect Kanpur, my entrenchments, and the bridge over the 
Ganges.” This retreat, made in the face of an enemy estimated 
at- 20,000 men, with forty guns, was not effected without 
considerable difficulty. Next morning, the 27th, the contest 
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was renewed, and General Windham was obliged, at the end 
of five hours, on finding himself “threatened on all sides,” and 
“very seriously attacked” on his front and left flank, to make 
the best of his way to the entrenchments. It was high time, 
for they were already beset. Had they fallen, the safety of the 
force in Oudh would have been seriously compromised. 

The commander-in-chief, pushing on in advance of the 
column, reached the entrenchment on the evening of the 28th. 
During this day the fighting was very severe, and it had 
“become necessary to proceed with the utmost caution to secure 
the bridge” over the Ganges. This operation and its success 
are thus described in a despatch: — “All the heavy guns attached 
to General Grant’s division, under Captain- Peel, R.N., and 
Captain Travers, R.A., were placed in position on the left 
bank of the Ganges, and directed to open fire and keep down 
the fire of the enemy on the bridge. This was done very 
effectually, while Brigadier Hope’s brigade, with some field 
artillery and cavalry, was ordered to cross the bridge and take 
position near the old dragoon lines. A cross fire was at the 
same time kept up from the entrenchment to cover the march 
of the troops. When darkness began to draw on, the artillery- 
parks, the wounded, and the families were ordered to file over 
the bridge, and it was not till six p.m., the day of the 30th, 
that the last cart had cleared the bridge.” The passage of the 
force, with its encumbrances over the Ganges had occupied 
thirty hours. As soon as the passage was effected, an earnest 
wish was felt to drive out the enemy, and make them pay 
dearly for their temporary triumph. By none could this wish 
be felt more strongly than by the commander-in-chief, but he 
justly felt that his first duty was to place the helpless intrusted 
to his care beyond the reach of danger, and therefore was 
obliged, as he himself expresses it, “to submit to the hostile 
occupation of Kanpur, until the actual despatch of all my 
encumbrances towards Allahabad has been effected.” 

The safe removal of the families and the wounded having 
been completed on the 5th of December, the respite which had 
been given to the rebels in Kanpur, and which had greatly 
increased their confidence, immediately ceased,' and the very 
next day was fixed for the attack. The position of the enemy 
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and the plan of attack are thus described by Sir Colin Camp- 
bell’s despatch: — “His left occupied the old cantonment, from 
which General Windham’s post had been principally assailed. 
His centre was in the city of Kanpur, and lined the houses 
and bazaars overhanging the canal which separated it from 
Brigadier Greathed’s position, the principal streets having been, 
afterwards discovered to be barricaded. His right stretched 
some way beyond the angle formed by the grand trunk road 
and the canal, two miles in rear of which the camp of the 
Gwalior contingent was pitched, and' so covered the Kalpi 
road. This was the line of retreat of that body. In short, the 
canal, along which were placed his centre and right, was the 
main feature of his position, and could only be passed in the 
latter direction by two bridges. It appeared to me, if his right 
were vigorously attacked, that it would be driven from its 
position without assistance coming from other parts of his line, 
the wall of the town which gave cover to our attacking 
columns on our right being an effectual obstacle to the move- 
ment of any portion of. his troops from his left to right. Thus 
the possibility became apparent of attacking his division in 
detail.” After mentioning, that the enemy mustered about 
25,000 men, with thirty-six guns, the despatch continues thus: — 
“Orders were given to General Windham on the morning of 
the 6th to open a heavy bombardment at nine a. m. from the 
entrenchment of the old cantonment, and so induce the belief 
in the enemy that the attack was' coming from the general’s 
position. The camp was struck early, and all the baggage 
driven to the river side under a guard, to avoid the slightest 
risk of accident. Brigadier Greathed, reinforced by the 64th 
regiment, was desired to holds the same ground opposite the 
enemy which he had been occupying for some days past . . . 
and at eleven a.m., the rest of the force — was drawn up in 
contiguous columns in rear of some old cavalry lines, and 
effectually masked from observation of the enemy. The can- 
nonade from the entrenchment having become slack at. this 
time, the moment had arrived for the attack to commence. 
The cavalry and horse-artillery having been sent to make a 
detour on the left and across the canal by a bridge a mile and 
a half farther up, and threaten the enemy’s rear, the infantry 



deployed in parallel lines fronting the canal. Brigadier Hope’s 
brigade was in advance in one line. Brigadier Inglis’s brigade 
being m rear of Brigadier Hope. At the same time Brigadier 
Walpole, assisted by Captain Smith’s held battery, R.A. was 
ordered to pass the bridge immediately to the left of Brigadier 
Greathed s position, and to drive the enemy from the brick-kilns 
keeping the ctty wall for his guide . . . .The advance then 
continued with rapidity along the whole line, and I had the 
satisfaction of observing in the distance that Brigadier Walpole 
was making equal progress on the right. The canal bridge was 
quickly passed, Captain Peel leading over it with a heavy gun 
accompanied by a soldier of her majesty’s 53rd, named Hanna- 
ford. The troops which had gathered together resumed their 
line of formation with great rapidity on either side, as soon 
as it was crossed, and continued to drive the enemy at all 
points his camp being reached and taken at one p.m. and his 
rout being complete along the Kalpi road. I must here draw 
attention to the manner in which the heavy twenty-four 
pounder guns were impelled and managed by Captain Peel 
and his gallant sailors: Through the extraordinary energy with 
which the latter have worked, their guns have been constantly 
m advance throughout our late operations, from the relief of 
Lucknow till now, as if they were light Held pieces, and the 
service rendered by them in clearing our front has been 
incalculable. On this occasion there was the sight beheld of 
twenty-four pounder guns advancing with the first line of 
Skjrmishers. Without losing any time, the pursuit with cavalry, 
nfantry, and light artillery was pressed with the greatest 
eagerness to the fourteenth milestone on the Kalpi road and 

whkh h2T t0 be 'r e thatever y g“ n cart of ammunition 
which had been m that part of the enemy’s position which had 

been attacked, now fell into our possession.” During these 
operations General Mansfield was equally successful in gaining 
the rear of the enemy’s left, and completely routing the troop! 

pur«r.h ‘t ' Wh ° Were there POSted - Afte * successful 
pursuit, the troops returned" at midnight of the 6th. The 

allowing day the troops reposed, waiting for the arrival of the 
aggage, but early next morning Brigadier Grant started 
again in pursuit with the cavalry, some light artillery, and a 


brigade of infantry. After reaching the Nana’s residence at 
Bithur, and discovering a large quantity of treasure which had 
been concealed in a well, he hastened on to the Serai Ghat, 
where he had the good fortune to overtake the fugitives in 
the very act of crossing over into Oudh, and capturing fifteen 
guns. These, added to those previously taken, made the whole 
number thirty-two, thus nearly annihilating the whole artil- 
lery which the contingent possessed, and depriving them of 
the arm in which they had been most powerful. The whole 
British loss in this important victory was only ninety-nine in ' 
killed and wounded. 

After the victory of Kanpur, the troops were compelled to 
remain inactive for several days, waiting the return of the 
means of conveyance from Allahabad. At length on the 24th 
of December, when they were prepared to start, the plan of 
the campaign was more fully developed. The more immediate 
object was to clear the Doab of rebels, and retain command 
of it, so as to keep open the line of communication by the great 
trunk road from Allahabad to Delhi. The northern portion 
of this line had already been to some extent secured by Colonel 
Seton, who having set out from Delhi at the head of a column 
consisting of the carabineers, Hodson’s horse, the 1 st Bengal 
fusiliers, and a Sikh regiment, mustering in all about 1,900 
sabres and bayonets, was proceeding southwards with an 
immense convoy of tents, ammunition, carts, camels, and in 
short everything most wanted at headquarters. He was now 
advancing towards Mainpuri, and in order to co-operate with 
him, and finally join him at that place, Brigadier Walpole was 
detached with the rifles, and a strong body of cavalry and 
artillery, mustering about 2,000 men of all arms, to sweep 
across the Lower Doab by proceeding westward in the 
direction of Etawah, and then turn northwards so as to be able, 
after the junction with Colonel Seton, to reach Furrukhabad, 
situated on the Ganges about eighty miles N.N.W. of Kanpur. 
This place, the only one of which the rebels still had undis- 
puted possession, it was of the utmost importance to wrest from 
them, as the fort of Fatehgarh in its vicinity gave it the 
command of the eastern portion of the Doab, while its bridge 
of boats, forming the leading communication with both Oudh 
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and Rohilkhand, famished the mutineers with which they 
swarmed with full opportunity whether of annoyance or of 
retreat. The capture of this place, which the commander- in- 
chief had reserved for himself, was easy, for the enemy, instead 
of making the bold stand which had been anticipated, evac- 
uated both the fort and town with such headlong haste, that 
a large amount of government property, which they doubtless 
meant to destroy, was found uninjured. The whole British army 
encamped at Furrukhabad fell little short of 10,000 men. 

While the commander- in-chief had thus the happiness of 
seeing himself at the head of a force more adequate to the task 
still before him than he ‘had hitherto been able to muster, 
an important diversion in his favour was being made towards 
the eastern frontiers of Oudh, by an auxiliary force of 10,000 
Gurkhas, who had descended from Nepal under the personal 
command of Jang Bahadur, in name only the prime minister, 
but to all intents the actual sovereign of that country. These 
troops, possessing a high reputation for courage, and animated 
by an intense hatred of the sepoys, having crossed the Nepal 
frontier, reached Segowli on the 21st of December, and then 
marched westward to Gorakhpur, clearing the country of 
mutineers asthey passed, and preparing to enter Oudh from the 
east, with the view of cutting off the retreat of the rebels in that 
direction, and then advancing to Lucknow, to take part in its 
final capture. 

The. commander-in-chief, though anxious for immediate 
action, remained for some time encamped at Fatehgarh. The 
plan of campaign which he preferred was to cross the Ganges 
into Rohilkhand, which was almost entirely in the hands of 
the rebels, and re-establish the authority of government, so 
as to make it impossible for the insurgents to find an asylum 
in it after they should be driven out of Lucknow. The governor-' 
general’s plan was different. He thought that the time which 
would necessarily be occupied in the subjugation of Rohilkhand 
would be more advantageously employed in Oudh, where the 
rebellion still counted the largest number of adherents, and 
possessed' its most important stronghold. This was the plan 
ultimately adopted, and Sir Colin- Campbell, leaving a suffi- 
cient garrison in the fort of Fatehgarh, broke up his camp on 


the 1st of February, and set out for Kanpur. At this time the 
whole force under his personal command amounted to 18,277, 
composed as follows: infantry 12,498, cavalry 3,169, artillery 
1,745, and engineers 865. These included the strong detach- 
ment under General Outram, who, besides gallantly holding 
his post at the Alambagh, had on two different occasions put 
to rout large bodies of the enemy who had ventured to assail 
it. Another British force under General Franks, which had been 
organized at Benaras, after defeating a body of rebels esti- 
mated at 25,000, was hastening forward to take part in the 
operations before Lucknow. 

The first portion of the army crossed the Ganges on the 4th 
of February, but the whole did not cross till the 28th, on 
which day headquarters were transferred to Buntara. On the 
2nd of March the Dilkusha palace was seized, and occupied as 
an advanced picket, though not without opposition from the 
enemy, who opened a heavy fife .from a series of strong entren- 
chments in the line of the canal, and kept it up with so much 
effect as to make it necessary to retire from the spot which had 
at first been selected for the camp, and carry it back as far as 
the nature of the ground would permit. On the 3rd and 4th, 
after the last of the siege train was brought up, the right of the 
position rested on the Gomti and Bibrapur, situated within an 
angle formed by that river, while the left stretched in the 
direction of Alambagh, which was about two miles distant. 
Hodson*s horse, stationed in the interval between the two 
positions, kept the communication open. After these prelimi- 
nary steps, the plan of attack began to be developed. The 
nature of it will be understood from the following explanation 
given in the commander-in-chief’s despatch:— -“Having receiv- 
ed tolerably correct information with respect to the lines of 
works which had been constructed by the enemy for the 
defence of Lucknow, it appeared evident to me that the neces- 
sity would arise for operating from both sides of the Gomti, 
when the capture of the city should be seriously entertained. 
Two very important reasons concurred to show the expediency 
of such a course, the one that it would become possible to 
enfilade many of the enemy’s new works; the other, that great 
avenues of supply would be closed against the town, though I 
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could not hope to invest a city having a circumference of 
twenty miles.” 

In accordance with this plan, a bridge formed of casks which 
had been previously provided was hastily thrown across the 
river, and on the 6th a complete corps of infantry, cavalry, 
and guns, under Sir James Outram, who had been with- 
drawn from the Alambagh to assume the command, passed 
over, with instructions to proceed northward in a line nearly 
parallel to the course of the river, and then endeavour to 
penetrate westward, so as to obtain command of the two 
bridges, the one of iron and the other of stone, giving access 
to the city from the north. The works which the first part of 
this movement was designed to turn are thus described in the 
despatch:— “The series of courts and buildings called the 
Kaiser Bagh, considered as a citadel by the rebels, was shut in 
by three lines of defence towards the Gomti, of which the line 
of the canal was the outer one. The second line circled round 
the large building called the mess-house, and the Moti Mahal, 
and the first, or interior one, was the principal rampart of the 
Kaiser Bagh, the rear of the inclosures of the latter being 
closed in by the city, through which approach would have 
been dangerous to an assailant. These lines were flanked by 
numerous bastions, and rested at one end on the Gomti, and 
the other on the great buildings of the street called the Hazrat- 
ganj, all of which were strongly fortified, and flanked the 
street in every direction. Extraordinary care had been expend- 
ed on the defence of the houses and bastions to enfilade the 
streets.” As soon as it became apparent that Sir James Outram 
had turned the first line of defence by pushing forward to the 
vicinity of the Chakkar Wala Koti, all the batteries at the 
Dilkusha opened their fire on the Martiniere, and with so 
much effect, that on the 9th it was successfully stormed by the 
42nd, 53rd, and 90th regiments, under the direction of 
Brigadier Sir Edward Lugard and the Hon. Adrian Hope. 
This first success was immediately followed by one of still more 
consequence, when the 4th Punjab rifles, supported by the 42nd 
Highlanders, climbed up the entrenchment abutting on the 
Gomti, and swept down the whole line of works forming the 
outer defence as far as the building known as Banks’s house. 
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which was carried next day at sunrise, and secured as a strong 
military post. Sir James Outram had in the meantime been 
making rapid progress, having not only captured the Badshah 
Bagh, one of the finest of the King of Oudh’s summer palaces, 
but established himself strongly at the north extremity of the 
iron bridge. The continuance of the attack is thus described 
in the despatch:— “The second part of the plan of attack against 
the Kaiser Bagh now came into operation, viz., to use the 
great blocks of houses and palaces extending from Banks’s 
house to the Kaiser Bagh as our approach, instead of sapping 
up towards the front of the second line of works. By these 
means I was enabled to turn towards our own left, at the same 
time that they were enfiladed on the right by Sir James Outranks 
advance. The latter had already received orders to plant his 
guns with a view to raking the enemy’s position, to annoy the 
Kaiser Bagh with a vertical and direct fire, also to attack the 
suburbs in the vicinity of the iron and stone bridges shortly 
after daybreak, and to command the iron bridge from the left 
bank. All this was carried out by Sir James Outram with the 
most marked success. The enemy, however, still held pertinac- 
. iously to his own end of the iron bridge on the right bank, 
and there was heavy cannonading from both sides, till the 
bridge was afterwards taken in reverse.” 

The front attack as continued from the 1 1th is thus describ- 
ed:— “The operation had now become one of an engineering 
character, and the most earnest endeavours were made to save 
the infantry from being hazarded before due preparation had 
been made. The chief engineer, Brigadier Napier, placed the 
batteries with a view to breaching and shelling a large block 
of the palaces called the Begum Koti. The latter was stormed 
with great gallantry by the 93rd Highlanders, supported by 
the 4th Punjab rifles, and 1,000 Gurkhas, led by Brigadier the 
Hon. Adrian Hope, under the direction of Brigadier-general 
Sir Edward Lugard, at four a.m. The troops secured the whole 
block of buildings, and inflicted a very heavy loss on the 
enemy, the attack having been one of a very desperate charact- 
er. This was the sternest struggle which occurred during the 
siege. From thenceforward the chief engineer pushed his 
approach with the greatest judgment through the inclosures 
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by the aid of the sappers and of heavy guns, the troops im- 
mediately occupying the ground as he advanced, and the 
mortars being moved from one position to another, as the 
ground was won on which they could be placed. The buildings 
to the right and the Sikandar Bagh were taken in the early 
morning of the same day without opposition. During the night 
of the 12th, Sir James Outram was reinforced with a number of 
heavy guns and mortars, and directed to increase his fire on 
the Kaiser Bagh, while at the same time mortars placed in a 
position at the Begum’s house never- ceased to play on the 
Imambara, the next large palace it was necessary to storm, 
between the Begum Koti and the Kaiser Bagh.” 

On the 11th, Jang Bahadur, after long delays, arrived with 
a force of about 9,000 men and twenty-four field guns, with 
which he took up a position close to the canal, where he was 
advantageously employed for several days in covering the left 
of the British force, whose whole available strength was then 
massed towards the right, in the joint attack carried along 
both banks of the Gomti. The attack of the Imambara, under 
the direction of General Franks, who had relieved Sir Edward 
Lugard, took place on the 14th, and not only succeeded, but 
was followed up in a manner which none had been sanguine 
enough to anticipate. After the Imambara had been forced by 
the column of attack led by Brigadier D. Russell, Brayser’s 
Sikhs pressing forward in pursuit entered the Kaiser Bagh, 
and made good their footing within it. The third line of 
defences having thus been turned without a single gun being 
fired from them, “supports,” continues the despatch, “were 
quickly thrown in, and all the well-known ground of former 
defence and attack, the mess-house, the Tara Koti, the Moti 
Mahal, and the Chattar Manzil, were rapidly occupied by the 
troops, while the engineers devoted their attention to securing 
the position towards the south and west. The day was one of 
continued exertion, and every one felt that although much 
remained to be done before the final expulsion of the rebels, 
the most difficult part of the work had been overcome.” How 
much had been achieved may be learned from the following 
brief description which the despatch gives of the various 
buildings successively sapped into or stormed:— “They formed 
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a range of massive palaces and walled courts of vast extent, 
equalled perhaps, but certainly not surpassed, in any capital 
in Europe. Every outlet had been covered by a work, and on 
every side were prepared barricades and loopholed parapets. 
The extraordinary industry evinced by the enemy in this 
respect has been really unexampled. Hence the absolute neces- 
sity for holding the troops in hand, till at each successive 
move forward the engineers reported to me that all which 
could be effected by artillery and the sappers had been done 
before the troops were led to the assault.” 

The 15th having been employed in securing what had been" 
gained, and fixing mortars for the bombardment of all the 
positions still held by the enemy, active operations were 
resumed on the following day, when Sir James Outram, with 
the 5th brigade under Brigadier Douglas, supported by two 
other regiments, crossed the Gomti by a bridge of casks, a 
little above the iron bridge, and was able not only to take the 
latter bridge in reverse, which was the chief object in view, 
but to advance more than a mile up the right bank of the 
river, and take possession both of the Muchi Bhawan and 
another building considerably beyond it, called the Great 
Imambara. At the same time, a portion of his force having 
turned eastward, passed through the Chattar Manzil into the 
residency. The city was now won, but the far greater part of 
the rebels had made their escape. This was perhaps unavoid- 
able, as the extent of the city made it impossible effectually 
to guard the leading outlets from it. 

Two considerable bodies of rebels still remained to be dis- 
posed of. One of these, estimated at about 7,000, occupied the 
. Musa Bagh, a large palace with gardens and inclosures, situated 
at some distance to the west, near the right bank of the Gomti. 
It was under the immediate direction of the Begum Hazrat- 
Mahal, the ex-queen of Oudh, who had throughout been the 
very soul of the insurrection in that kingdom. She had with 
her her son Brijeis Kuddr, of whom, in the absence of her 
husband, then a prisoner at Calcutta, she had made a puppet 
king, and also her notorious paramour, Mumu Khan, who had 
so long been permitted to usurp her husband’s place, as to 
make the real paternity of Brijeis Kuddr more than doubtful. 



of tL r , , Y ° f u r j el!i occu P ied a stronghold in the heart 

o f the city, and was headed by the Maulvi of Faizabad, whose 
combined ability and fanaticism made him one of the most 
influential of the insurgent leaders. On the 19th Sir James 
Outram moved directly on the Musa Bagh, by the right bank 

from theTft'h I,' 16 B ”^ dier H °P e Gra « cannonaded it 
om the left bank, and Brigadier Campbell moved round 

from the Alambagh to the west, for the purpose of preventing 

m f that dlrectlon - The re sult was a complete rout. The 
maulvi, after a stout resistance, was driven out on the 21st 
by Sir Edward Lugard, and pursued by the cavalry under 
end^the ** mUeS ' Resistance being now at an 

“e r tu rn C °™“r r u n K Chief d6emed * ‘We <o invite 
the return of the inhabitants, and to rescue the city from 

he horrors of this prolonged contest.” Notwithstanding the 

been 6 mk e % g Whidl had taken P la “, so much care had 
been taken not to expose the troops unnecessarily, that the 

loTTn a rth effeCted “I th a com P ar atively trifling- numerical 

of the m^t reSPeCt t' l0SS W3S S6rioUS > as * deluded two 

Th. 1 promising officers in the service, Hodson and Peel 

almost™” a m i ° rtall >' wounded during the assault, and died 
almost immediately after; the latter, now become Sir William 
, * •“* J “ St recompense for his distinguished services, was 
verely wounded, but had given good hopes of an earlv 
and complete recovery, when an attack 'of smallpox, ag~ 

—dtrKrpr""" " h!m ° ff ’ aftW he had 

When Lucknow was captured, it must have become appa- 

an end* Bnt'h 1 h0P * ° f SUCCe5sful resistance was 

struggle On!h y n °‘ theref0re at once abandon the 

al™ fhe f I COntrary • W the CXCepti0n of the capital 
and the small portion of country adjoining the road leading 

to Kanpur, the whole of Oudh was still in their pos- 
while they mustered strong in Bihar on the east, where 
still headed the revolt; in Rohilkhand on the 
nortn-west, where Khan Bahadur, reinforced by insurgent 
fugitives from other quarters, had become so strong as to 

“ a W 3 qae u i0 " ': he ' her a campaign against him ought not 
to have preceded that undertaken against Lucknow; andTn 
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I ® the south and south-west, where, throughout the greater part 

of Central India, the authority not only of the British govern- 
ment, but of the two leading native princes, Sindhia and 
I Holkar, who remained in alliance with it, had for the time 

j been completely extinguished. Much important work thus 

5 remained to be done, and though ultimate success could no 

| longer be considered doubtful, there was little prospect of 

s being able to achieve it before the rains would set in, and 

j render campaigning all but impossible. Under these cir- 

cumstances, all that the commander-in-chief could do was to 
provide for the security of Lucknow by intrusting the command 

I of it to Sir Hope Grant, with a force adequate not only to 

garrison it, but to overawe the disturbed districts in its vicinity, 
to send out moveable columns to clear the way in those direc- 
tions where his communications were endangered, and then 
prepare for the final suppression of the mutiny by moving 
against Rohilkhand, effecting a junction with Sir Hugh Rose, 
who had been leading a large and victorious force northwards 
I through Central India, and lastly return with augmented 

force into Oudh, and drive the rebels before him into the 
pestilential morasses of the Terai of Nepal. 

The Gurkhas, impatient to return to their homes laden with 
plunder, quitted the vicinity of Lucknow shortly after its 
capture, and proceeded eastward by way of Faizabad. They 
were followed shortly afterwards by Sir Edward Lugard, at 
; ' the head of a strong column, consisting of three regiments of 

f infantry, three of Sikh horse, the military train, and three bat- 

teries, which started from Lucknow on the 29th of March, and 
l proceeded south-east to Sultanpur. The immediate destination of 

I the column was Azamgarh, which had for some time been held 

| in a state of siege by Koer Singh, with the greater part of the 

Dinapore mutineers, about 3,000 levies, and three or four guns. 

On the 2nd of April an attempt had been made by the rebels to 
intercept a large convoy of ammunition and supplies, sent out 
to the beleaguered garrison from Benaras, with an escort of 460 jj 

men under Lord Mark Kerr. This attempt was successfully ! 

< repulsed, but the garrison, though relieved and strengthened by j 

I the convoy and escort, was still in danger, and the column was jl 

j therefore anxious to push forward. Unfortunately there were j| 
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obstacles in the way. A temporary bridge which the Gurkhas 
had thrown over the Gomti at Sultanpur had been broken 
down, and the column being in consequence obliged to take a 
somewhat circuitous route, did not reach Jaunpur till the 9th 
of April. Another detention, caused by the defeat and pursuit 
of a body of rebels, who threw themselves across its path, 
prevented it from reaching Azamgarh before the 15th. Here 
the final encounter took place, and terminated as usual in the 
discomfiture of the rebels, who broke up into three different 
parties, one of which fled northward on the road to Gorakhpur, 
and another back towards Oudh, while the third and main 
body, under Koer Singh himself, moved eastward towards 
his own zamindari, in the vicinity of Arrah, where the wounds 
which he had received in the action shortly afterwards termi- 
nated his career. 

On the 10th of April another strong column, mustering 
nearly 6,000 men of all arms, and fully provided with light 
and heavy artillery, under General Walpole, set out from 
Lucknow with the intention of clearing that part of the 
country, and moving upward along the left bank of the Ganges 
toward Rohilkhand. No opposition was experienced till the 
15th, when, on arriving at Rhudamau, fifty miles west of 
Lucknow, its fort was found in possession of a body of rebels. 
Their number did not exceed 400, and the defences of the 
fort consisted , only of a high loopholed wall and a ditch. An 
easy capture was consequently anticipated; and with strange 
disregard both of ordinary caution, and of the special instruc- 
tions of the commander-in-chief to risk • no- assault unt il due 
preparation had been made for it by the use of artillery, an 
attacking party, consisting of the 42nd Highlanders, supported 
by the 4th Punjab rifles, was ordered to advance to the attack. 
This was a serious and costly blunder. The rebels, completely 
sheltered, kept up such a deadly fire, that the assailants, after 
an unavailing display of gallantry, were obliged to retire with 
a loss of nearly 100 in killed and wounded, including among 
the former four officers, one of them Brigadier the Hon. Adrian 
Hope, almost adored by his own regiment, the 93rd, and des- 
cribed, with little exaggeration, as “the most gallant and the 
best beloved soldier in the army.” The folly of having risked 
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this repulse was demonstrated next morning, when it was 
found that the place had been evacuated during the night. 

The commander-in-chief having opened the campaign in 
Rohilkhand by the capture of Shahjehanpur, started again oji 
the 2nd of May, and began to advance northwards on Bareilly, 
on which, at the same time, in consequence of a well-managed 
combination, two other columns were moving — one under 
General Jones from the north-west, by way of Moradabad, 
and the other under General Penney from the south-west, by 
way of Budaon. This concentration of force, provided for the 
suppression of the mutiny in Rohilkhand, shows that a* very 
formidable resistance was anticipated. Khan Bahadur Khan, 
while allowed to remain in undisturbed possession of his usurp- 
ed authority, carried matters with so high a hand, that the 
whole of the Rohillas, who had grievous wrongs of their own 
to avenge, seemed to have rallied round his standard. The 
result, however, showed that he was formidable only so long 
as he was unopposed. When the encounter took place he made 
little more than a show of resistance, and seeking safety in a 
precipitate flight, left the British to resume almost undisputed 
possession of Bareilly. More boldness and dexterity were dis- 
played by the Maulvi of Lucknow, who, taking advantage of 
the departure of the British army for Bareilly, mustered a 
large promiscuous force, and by making a dash at Shahjehanpur, 
actually succeeded in seizing and plundering it. Some mistake 
must have been committed in intrusting it to a garrison so 
feeble that they were obliged to take refuge in the jail, and 
remain entirely on the defensive till they were again set free 
by General Jones, who had been detached from Bareilly for 
that purpose. With the capture of Bareilly the Rohilkhand 
campaign virtually terminated. The rebels, unable to keep the 
field, only, attempted a desultory warfare, while the approach- 
ing rains made the continuance of active operations on the 
part of the British in great measure impossible. In contempla- 
tion of this period of comparative quiescence, the commander- 
in-chief fixed his headquarters at Fatehgarh, there to wait till 
the return of the cold season should allow the campaign to be 
resumed. Meanwhile it will be necessary to turn to another 
quarter, to which due attention has not yet been paid, and 
give a brief account of the progress of events in Central India. 
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t „ In , the , earlier stage of the mutiny no effort could be made 
to check tts progress in Central India, and the mutineers, 
headed m some instances by native princes, were allowed to 
indulge a temporary triumph. It was not of long duration. 
The presidencies both of Bombay and Madras, after a short 
period of anxious suspense, gave satisfactory proof that they 
were not implicated in the treachery which prevailed in Bengal 

from ' ‘t™ . C ° nSeq,ien . Ce became Practicable to organize columns 
from their respective armies, which, entering Central India 
the south-east and south-west, might afford effectual aid 
,h t e authority of government. The former column 
under General Whitlock, after quitting Nagpur, proceeded 
northwards towards Jabalpur; the latter, ^nde/ General 
of Ko a- hT g r ° m Rajpu1:ana > Proceeded in the direction 
form * ’ We ? mtended ‘° “‘operate, and ultimately 

undl 7h “ W r m ° re C6ntraI Column ' wh ™ the whole, 

t 

At the outset the central column, consisting of about 6 000 
men of whom 2,500 were British, was formedlnto two brigades 

“min 7’ C ° mmanded b >" B rigudmr Stuart of the 14th light 
dragoons havmg on the 2nd of August, 1857, effected die 

bad k M ,’ whlch smce ‘he commencement of the mutiny 
ratv sets r 10 a . sta,eof ^ge, spent the remainder of the 

rainy season in repairing and strengthening the fort, erecting 
new attenes, and throwing up entrenchments, with (he view 
the 19th Jn °e aIlt y a b fS*e for subsequent operations. On 
. , °°7 er the br 'g a< ie was again in motion, and pro- 

a hod 7 ‘° har ’ * he Capi,al ° f 1 a email principality, where 

a body of mutineers, collected from various quarters, had, cont- 

forcihl WaS Sa t0 if” Wish ° f the na,ive authorities, taken 

forcible possession. The actual raja was a mere boy, and the 

probability is that his guardians were playing a double game 

at the? 8 ,' he reb f by oomp'ying with their demands! and 

did * 17 7 pr0 , fes 7 g ‘° ,he British government that they 
did so not voluntarily, but under compulsion. As the brigade 

t a h P e Pr a«atk a d e tOWn ’ the . re . bels . ‘he fort, advanced to 

h7 7d 7 7" 3 b ” Sk fire from ,hr “ brass guns which 

y ad planted on an adjoining height. After a short 
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encounter their courage failed, and they took refuge within 
the fort, leaving their guns behind them. A siege in con- 
sequence became necessary, and after the arrival of the siege 
train on the 24th of October, operations were immediately com- 
menced. While from a position at some distance to the south 
shells continued to be thrown into the fort with little inter- 
mission, advantage was taken of the cover afforded by the huts 
and mud walls of the town to place a breaching battery, which 
began to play at the distance of 300 yards on the curtains and 
bastions of the fort, which' were all substantially built of stone. 
Means were at the same time taken to invest the place so closely 
as to prevent the escape of the garrison, which was supposed to 
fall little short of 4,000 men. By the 29th, after a considerable 
breach had been made, the garrison began to talk of terms, but 
on being told that nothing but an unconditional surrender 
would be accepted, declared their determination to hold out 
to the last. This was only a feint. They were already preparing 
their escape, and notwithstanding all the precautions which 
had been used, accomplished it with so much dexterity, that 
their flight was not known till the storming party entered the 
breach and found the place deserted. 

After laying the fort in ruins so as to prevent the rebels from 
again using it as a stronghold, and receiving a considerable 
reinforcement by the arrival of the Hyderabad contingent under 
Major Orr, the column resumed its march in two divisions — 
the contingent starting on the 7th of November for Mahidpur, 
where the Dhar rebels, greatly augmented by others from the 
neighbourhood, were reported to have committed great out- 
rages; while the rest of the force did not set out till the follow- 
ing day. The contingent pushing forward, came up with the 
enemy at the village of Raw|al, and by a gallant charge drove 
them from their guns, which were captured, together with large 
quantities of ammunition, and of bullocks and carts loaded with 
plunder. This success having cleared the road, no further en- 
counter took place till Mundisore was reached on the morning 
of the 21st of November. Here the rebels had fixed their head- 
quarters, and felt so confident in their superior numbers, 
that instead of waiting to be attacked, they first attempted 
a surprise, and when it, failed, advanced steadily with banners 
flying, threatening at once both British flanks and centre. After 
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a short encounter they turned their backs, and were pursued 
almost to the walls of the town. Meanwhile intelligence was 
received that a body of rebels, estimated at 5,000, who had 
been laying siege to Neemuch, had set out to form a junc- 
tion with those at Mundisore. As this junction would have 
given the enemy an overwhelming preponderance, Brigadier 
Stuart determined to frustrate it, by throwing himself bet- 
ween the two bodies, though at the risk of opposing himself 
to an attack both in front and rear. He accordingly set out on 
the morning of the 22nd, and had an encounter with the 
enemy’s advance-guard without any very decisive result. On 
the following day, after advancing a short way along the road 
between Mundisore and Neemuch, he found the enemy in great 
force, strongly posted in and beyond the village of Goraria, 
This position was too strong to be forced, and when night closed, 
after a fierce struggle, still remained in possession of the enemy; 
While the battle was raging in front, a party of rebels from 
Mundisore had made an attack on the British rear, and attempt- 
ed, though without success, to carry off the baggage. On the 
24th the battle was renewed and maintained by the rebels with 
great obstinacy, till they were driven from the village at the point 
of the bayonet, and fled, scattering themselves over the country. 
Their loss was estimated at not less than 1 ,500. The result was the 
relief of Neemuch, where a considerable number of Europeans, 
shut up within the fort, had 'for some time been maintaining 
a gallant but almost desperate defence, and the capture of 
Mundisore which, when the column returned to it the day after 
the battle, was found evacuated. Leaving Major Orr with the 
contingent in occupation of Mundisore, Brigadier Stuart re- 
traced his steps, and on the 15th of December arrived at Indore, 
where Sir Hugh Rose assumed the command in person of the 
two brigades, composing what was henceforth designated the 
Central India field force. 

From Indore, the capital of Holkar’s dominions. Sir Hugh 
Rose, in the beginning of January, 1 858, marched north-east 
in the direction of Sehore, a town in the principality of Bhopal, 
ruled at this time by a princess or begum, who had remained 
faithful to the British alliance Spying the general disaffection, 
though most of the troops belonging to her contingent had 
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joined the mutineers. After reaching Sehore, and executing 
summary vengeance on a number of mutineers, the force con- 
tinued its march through Bhopal and Bhilsa to the fort of 
Rhatgarh, situated about twenty-five miles W.S.W. of Saugar. 
This fort was one of the largest and strongest in Central India, 
and was then garrisoned by a large body of rebels, who had re- 
tired to it as a stronghold which could not be wrested from 
them. It stood on the spur of a lofty ridge, isolated on the east and 
south sides by scarped precipices, while the north side was in- 
closed by a deep ditch, and the west side, in which the gateway 
was placed, was flanked by several square and round bastions. 
With much labour and difficulty, a mortar and a breaching 
battery having been completed, fire was opened from them on 
the 27th January, at the distance of about 300 yards, and kept 
up with so much vigour, that on the evening of the 28th the 
breach was pronounced practicable. It was however unnecessary 
to storm. The garrison, descending by a precipice which, as It 
seemed to bar the possibility of egress, was carelessly guarded 
by a body of Bhopal troops, had made their escape. The next 
advance was to Saugar; where Sir Hugh Rose had the happi- 
ness of relieving a body of Europeans who had been cooped up 
for eight months within the fort. A few days afterwards, the 
Madras column, under General Whitlock, which had been 
advancing by way of Jabalpur, made its appearance, after hav- 
ing successfully cleared the districts through which it passed. 

At some distance to the east of Saugar stood the fort of 
Gurrukotta. It was occupied by a body of rebels, and was ex- 
pected to give some trouble, but the garrison only made a. show 
of resistance while preparing for flight, and then moved off, 
leaving a large quantity of accumulated plunder behind them. 
Sir Hugh Rose now prepared for a long march to the north. 
His destination was Jhansi, where a hideous massacre had been 
perpetrated, and where the begum, resenting the questionable 
act which had incorporated the territory with British India, 
had headed the revolt, and given proof of talents which, but 
for her share in the Jhansi massacre, might have extorted 
admiration. The road led over some of the ridges of the Vindhya 
Mountains, and through several passes which, if properly 
defended, could not have been forced without great difficulty 
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sacrifice of life. Malthur, the most difficult of these, was in 
the direct lme, and the rebels, assuming that the British force 
would proceed by it, had blocked it up with boulders and bar- 
ricades and occupied it with a large body of troops, under the 
personal command of the rebel Raja of Banpur. Sir Hugh Rose 
having taken up a position from which he might move on any 
one of the passes which might eventually be selected, took 
means to confirm the enemy in the belief that he had fixed 
upon Malthur, and then made a sudden flank movement, which 
brought him to the pass of Madanpur. The resistance offered 
by the rebels only showed how much more effective it would 
been if they had not been taken by surprise, and after a 
short Struggle the pass was cleared. The level country having 
thus been gamed, several places of some strength were captured, 
and the whole force continued its advance on Jhansi, where it 

arrived on the 21st of March. 

The town of Jhansi, situated in the midst of extensive woods 
covers an area of about four miles and a half in circuit, and is 
surrounded by a wall of solid masonry from six to twelve feet 
thick, and eighteen to thirty feet high, flanked with bastions 
tor ordnance and loopholed for musketry. Within the town 
and inclosed by it on all sides except the west, where the rock 
on which it stands terminates in an abrupt and lofty precipice 
the citadel, completely commanding both the town and’ 
the roads leading to it, and strongly fortified both by nature 
„ , “‘ walls, constructed of solid granite from sixteen to 

twenty feet thick, were flanked by elaborate outworks of the 
same solid construction; while the interior, partly occupied by 
the massive buildings of the palace, contained several lofty towers 
mounting heavy ordnance, and in some places pierced with five 
tiers of loopholes. The south side appearing to be the only one 
from winch the fort could be successfully assailed, batteries were 
so placed as to bring a concentrated fire upon it, and immediate- 
opened with great effect. Several of the enemy’s guns were 
silenced, and the battlements gave evident signs of crumbling 

■ The besiegers were in consequence indulging the hope 
speedy and successful assault when this cheering prosper 
became suddenly clouded. On the evening of the 31st March 
a telegraph which Sir Hugh Rose had taken the precaution to 
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establish on a commanding hill in the vicinity, signalled that 
“the enemy were coming in great force from the north.” There 
could be no doubt as to the enemy thus announced. The very 
day when the siege commenced it was rumoured that a whole 
army of rebels, composed chiefly of the gathered remnants of 
the Gwalior contingent, under a distinguished leader of the 
name of Tantia Topi, was about to advance to the rani’s relief 
from Kalpi, situated on the Ghambal, about ninety miles to the 
north-east. This, then* was the enemy; and the British force, 
which barely sufficed to carry on the siege, was suddenly called 
upon, while continuing to man its batteries and keep in check 
a garrison of 12,000 men, to encounter an army of nearly 
double that number in the open field. The odds were fearful, 
for all the troops that could be spared from the siege did not 
exceed 1,200, and of these only 500 were British infantry. With 
these Sir Hugh Rose moved out with as little delay as possible, 
and found the enemy marching in masses, and taking up a 
position in front of the British camp, near the banks of the 
Betwa. The battle was deferred till the following morning (1st 
April),' and furnished another signal example of the utter in- 
ability of a native to cope with a British force properly handled. 
After a cannonade which made havoc among the dense masses 
of the enemy, a charge of cavalry, directed simultaneously 
against both wings, increased the confusion, and made it com- 
paratively easy for the infantry to push forward and complete 
the victory at the point of the bayonet. All the guns brought 
by the enemy from Kalpi were captured, and nearly 1,000 of 
their number lay dead upon the field. After this victory the 
siege was prosecuted with so much vigour, that ah assault took 
place on the 3rd of April. It was made in two columns: — the one 
on the right, composed of the Madras and Bombay sappers, the 
3rd Europeans, and Hyderabad infantry, effecting an entrance 
by escalade, while that on the left, composed of the royal 
engineers and the 86th and 25th Bombay native infantry, storm- 
ed the breach. Both attacks succeeded, and the two columns, 
after clearing the way before them, met, and were concentrated 
at the palace. The fighting, however, was still continued in 
different parts both of the city and the fort, and did not finally 
cease till the 6th, when the capture was completed. Large 
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numbers of the rebels were . slain, but still larger numbers escap- 
ed, and among them the rani, who, though seen in full flight, 
mounted on a gray horse, and attended only by a few followers, 
could not be overtaken. 

While Sir Hugh Rose was pursuing his victorious career, the 
other two columns under Generals Roberts and Whitlock were 
also making a successful advance. The Bombay column under 
the former general, advancing through Rajputana by way of 
Nassirabad, reached- Kota on the right bank of the Chambal on 
the 22nd of March. Here the position of affairs was somewhat 
singular. Immediately on the arrival of the British on the left 

bank of the Chambal, the.raja crossed over by one of the fords 
and entered the camp. He had all along been a faithful ally, 
and at the head of a body of troops, whose fidelity remained 
unshaken, was still in possession of the citadel and palace, situ- 
ated in the southern division of the town. The northern division, 
however, was wholly in the power of the rebels, and thus Kota 
was truly a city divided against itself. The arrival of General 
Roberts threw the balance so completely in the raja’s favour, 

that little difficulty was found in expelling, the rebels, though 

they managed as usual to distance their pursuers and escape. 
The Madras column, under General Whitlock, had been equally 
successful. After traversing a large extent of country, and clear- 
ing it of rebels, it arrived on the 19th of April in the vicinity 
of Banda, about ninety miles west of Allahabad. Here the native 
ruler or nabob was in open arms against the government, and 
advanced at the head of about 7,000 men, of whom about 1,000 
were sepoys of the Bengal army, to offer battle. General 
Whitlock, though outnumbered nearly sevenfold, gladly accept- 
ed the challenge, and after a contest, which was obstinately 
maintained for four hours, gained a decisive victory. 

After remaining some time in Jhansi to prepare for a move- 
ment on Kalpi, where it was understood that the rebels, again 
augmented by fugitives from various quarters, had resolved to 
make a final stand, Sir^Hugh Rose, somewhat weakened in 
consequence of being obliged to deprive himself of a consider- 
able portion of his troops who were to remain in garrison 
started again on the 29th of April, and made several midnight 
marches, which were daily becoming more difficult from the 
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oppressive heat. The first serious opposition was encountered 
in the vicinity of Kunch, where a body of rebels, headed by the 
Rani of Jhansi, the Raja of Baunpur, the Nabob of Banda, 
Tantia Topi, and others, and estimated at 20 ,000, had assembler!? 
It would seem however that the succession of disasters which 
had befallen the rebels had deterred them from risking a fair 
encounter, and after a distant cannonade, and some volleys, 
from musketeers who remained under cover, the British advance 
became the signal for general flight; Kalpi was now only forty 
miles distant, and was gradually approached by slow marches, 
the heat rendering rapid movement absolutely impossible, and 
daily producing heavier loss than the enemy were able to inflict. 
On the 22nd of May, after Golowli, within six miles of Kalpi, 
had been reached, and several days had been spent in a kind 
of desultory and harassing warfare, the enemy were seen 
advancing in force along the Kalpi road, in order of battle. An 
immediate encounter took place, and was for some time main- 
tained by the enemy with so much determination, and ittfuch 
overwhelming numbers, that the issue looked doubtful, till the 
bayonet was resorted to, and proved as usual decisive. The 
enemy’s masses of infantry driven headlong, broke up in con- 
fusion, and fled panic-struck in all directions. The result of this 
victory was the capture of Kalpi, with large quantities of am- 
munition, military stores, and the plunder of the different 
stations from which the mutineers had come. Assuming that the 
campaign was now virtually ended, Sir Hugh Rose, who was 
about to depart on sick certificate, issued the following order: — 
“Camp, Kalpi, 1st June, 1858. The Central India field force 
being about to be dissolved, the major-general cannot allow 
the troops to leave his immediate command without expressing 
to them the gratification he has invariably experienced at 
their good conduct and discipline, and he requests that the 
following general order may be read at the head of every corps 
and detachment of the force: Soldiers: you have marched more 
than a thousand miles, and taken more than a hundred guns; 
you have forced your way through mountain passes, and intricate 
jungles, and over rivers; you have captured the strongest forts, 
and beat the enemy, no matter what the odds, wherever you 
met him; you have restored extensive districts to the govern- 
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ment, and peace and order now reign where before, for twelve 
months, were tyranny and rebellion; you have done all this 
and you have never had a check. I thank you with all my 
sincerity for your bravery, your devotion, and your discipline. 
When you first marched I told you that you as British soldiers 
had more than enough of courage for the work which was 
before you, but that courage without discipline was of no avail, 
and I exhorted you to let discipline be your watchword; you 
have attended to my orders. In hardships, in temptations, and 
iri dangers, you have obeyed your general, and you have never 
left your ranks. You have fought against the strong, and you 
have protected the rights of the weak and defenceless, of foes 
as well as friends; I have seen you in the ardour of the combat 
preserve and place children out of harm’s way. This is the dis- 
cipline of Christian soldiers, and this it is which has brought 
you triumphant from the shores of Western India to the waters 
of the Jamuna, and establishes, without doubt, that you will 
find no place to equal the glory of your arms.” 

The above excellent order, considered as a parting address, 
was rather premature. The rebels rallying after their defeat, had 
carried their arms into another district, and achieved a success 
to which they had for some time been strangers. Most of them 
in their flight from Kalpi had taken the direction of Gwalior, 
situated about 100 miles due west, and wreaked their venge- 
ance on Sindhia, for his refusal to share in their revolt. 'This 
native prince, who had hitherto offered only a passive resistance 
to their measures, was emboldened, on hearing of ’their 
approach toward his capital, to take more active steps, afid 
mustering the troops still in his service, sent them out tor offer 
battle. When the decisive moment arrived, a large proportion 
of them deserted, and returning with the other mutineers to 
Gwalior took forcible possession of it, while Sindhia himself, 
unable to offer any effectual resistance, fled northward and 
took refuge in Agra. His place was immediately supplied by 
Rao Sahib, a nephew of Nana Sahib, who was placed upon the 
musnud, and received the homage of the rebels as the new 
sovereign. Sir Hugh Rose, on hearing of these events, once 
more buckled on his armour and Set out for Gwalior, after 
sending instructions to different detachments to join him by 


the way. The rebels during the short respite which had been 
given them, had exerted themselves to strengthen their position, 
and conscious that they were playing their last stake, prepared 
for a determined resistance, by carefully occupying all the 
roads by which it was supposed that the British force might 
approach. In the absence of Tantia Topi and other leaders, 
who after their defeat at Kalpi were probably convinced that 
they would be more safely, if not more usefully employed else- 
where, the command of the rebels was undertaken by the Rani 
of Jhansi, who clad, it is said, in male attire, mounted on a 
noble steed, and attended by a picked and well-armed staff, 
kept moving about wherever her presence was required, 
superintending ail arrangements, and displaying a skill, energy, 
and courage worthy of a better cause. The first struggle was 
for the possession of the cantonment, out of which the rebels 
were driven with heavy loss. On the following day the battle 
was resumed, and raged with great fierceness, invariably to 
the disadvantage of the rebels. At last, on the afternoon of the 
19th, after the greater part of the town had been occupied, all 
their courage failed them, and they thought only of saving 
themselves by flight, leaving the battle-field and the street 
covered with their dead. Among these the Rani of Jhansi waS 
known to be included, but her body, probably because it had 
been carried off and burned by her attendants, was never dis- 
covered. MeanwhilefSindhia, in the prospect of being reinstated 
in his sovereignty, had set out from Agra and was approaching 
his capital. He re-entered it on the 20th, and thus obtained thfi 
reward of a fidelity which, though it must have been sorely 
tried, seems never to have been shaken. The campaign being 
now virtually ended, the Central India field force was broken 
up, and Sir Hugh Rose, left at liberty to carry out his original 
intention, started for Bombay. 



Extinction of the East 
India Company 


JND I A, in consequence of the mutiny, had attracted, both 
A from the country at large and from the legislature, a degree of 
attention which it had never been able to command before, and 
the result was a general conviction that a radical change in the 
mode of governing it was imperatively required. The subject had 
on several occasions been incidentally discussed in both Houses 
of Parliament, and the Company, made aware by communica- 
tions with government, that thejr very existence as the rulers 
of India was seriously threatened., had presented a long and 
elaborate petition, in which, pleading the merits of their past 
services, and denying that the mutiny was owing to their 
mismanagement, they deprecated legislation of the kind which 
they understood to be in contemplation, as at once pernicious 
and unseasonable; pernicious because it v^ould substitute a bad 
form of government for one which had on the whole worked 
admirably; and unseasonable, because, proposed at a time when 
mutiny was raging, its natural effect would be to . unsettle the- 
native mind still more, and increase the existing confusion. This 
petition was presented to the House of Lords on the 11th of 
February, 1858. Next day Lord Palmerston introduced into the 
House of Commons a “Bill for the better government of India.” 
Leaving arrangements in India unchanged, it was intended to 
apply only to home management, and proposed that the functions 
of the Courts of Directors and Proprietors should cease; that for 
these bodies there should be substituted a president assisted by a 
council for the affairs of India; that the president should be a 
member of the government, and the organ of the cabinet in 
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everything relating to Indian affairs; and that the council, 
named, like the president, by the crown, but restricted to indi- 
viduals who had either been directors of the Company or had 
resided in India for a certain period, with or without employ, 
ment, should consist of eight members, elected for eight years, 
two retiring by. rotation every second year, in order that 
successive administrations might have an opportunity of renew- 
ing the council from time to time, by the introduction of 
persons returning from India with fresh knowledge and ideas. 
The final decision was in all cases to remain with the pres- 
ident, because the cabinet of which he was the organ was hence- 
forth to be solely responsible for his measures; but in the event 
of a difference of opinion, the members of council should have 
the power of recording that difference, together with the 
reasons of it, in the minutes. In regard to patronage, all 
the appointments hitherto made in India were to be made 
there -as before; and at home, while the writerships remained 
as at present open to public competition, the appointments of 
cadets should be shared by the president and the council, in 
the same manner as they were previously shared by the pres- 
ident of the Board of Control and the Court of Directors. When 
the usual motion for leave was made, Mr. Thomas Baring, who 
had presented the petition from the Company, moved as an 
amendment, “That it is not at present expedient to legislate 
for the government of India;” but after a debate continued 
during several successive nights, the amendment was negatived 
by 318 to 173. In this first trial of strength, the supporters of 
the bill so far outnumbered its opponents, that it was consid- 
ered beyond the reach of danger, and yet, owing to a contin- 
gency which suddenly arose, and was not at all connected with 
Indian affairs, the bill was not destined to become law. 

An attempt had recently been made to assassinate the French 
emperor; and as the assassins, though foreigners, were known 
to have come from England, violent tirades were made against 
this country for having afforded them an asylum. These might 
have been overlooked had they been confined to ordinary 
newspapers, or even to congratulatory addresses which were 
printed in the Moniteur , and in which blustering soldiers asked 
permission to cross the Channel, to root out the nest of hornets 
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and those who fostered them; but the matter assumed a graver 
form when tirades were followed, not only by a speech in a 
somewhat similar spirit by M. Moray in the legislative body, 
but by an official despatch from Count Walewski, in which, 
after saying, at least by implication, that assassination was here, 
“elevated to doctrine,” and “preached openly,” he indignantly 
asked, “Ought then the right of asylum to protect such a state 
of things? Is hospitality due to assassins? Ought the English 
legislature to, contribute to favour their designs and. their 
plans?” &c., and called upon her Britannic majesty’s govern- 
ment for “a guarantee of security, which no state can refuse to 
a neighbouring state, and which we are authorized to expect 
from an ally.” The only answer given by government - to this 
despatch was the introduction of what was called a conspiracy 
bill, the object of which was, " without trenching on the right of 
asylum given to foreigners, to amend the English law by making 
conspiracy to murder, instead of a misdemeanour punishable 
only by fine and imprisonment, a felony punishable by penal 
servitude, wherever the rnurder was intended to be committed, 
whether in this or in a foreign country. After a debate continu- 
ed for two successive, nights, leave was given to introduce the 
bill by a majority of 299 against 99. The conservatives had voted 
generally in the majority;, but on the 19th of February, when 
the second reading was moved, a combination, encouraged by. 
the general unpopularity of the measure, had taken place, and 
the conservatives, now in league with its opponents, succeeded 
in placing government in a minority of nineteen, by support- 
ing an amendment expressive of “regret that her ..majesty’s 
government, previously to inviting. the house to .amend the 
law of conspiracy at the. present time, had not felt it to be their 
duty to reply to the important despatch received from the 
French government.”. In consequence of this vote the Palmer- 
ston ministry resigned. 

The new ministry formed by Lord Derby could hardly fail, 
both from its general character and. the particular appointment 
of Lord Ellenborough as president of the Board of Control, to 
have a marked effect oh Indian politics. Not only had the 
conservatives supported Mr. Baring’s amendment, declaring 
that “it is not at present expedient to legislate for the government 
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of India,”' but their leaders in both houses, when votes of thanks 
were moved to the Indian officials civil and military, “for the 
eminent skill, courage, and perseverance displayed by them” 
m the suppression- of the mutiny, took special exception t;o -the 
name of Lord Canning, on the ground that the merits of his 
administration during the crisis were very questionable, and at 
least ought not to be recognized till they were better ascertain^ 
ed. There were thus two points to which the new ministry 
stood committed, as -far as previous expressions of opinion 
could bind them— the one, the impolicy of introducing an 
India bill at present, and the other, a determination not to 
recognize the merits -of Lord Canning’s administration without 
further inquiry. The latter pointy though insignificant compare 
ed with the other, was perhaps felt to be the more pressing, as 
it was of a party character, and we cannot therefore wondet 
that in the vigorbus hands of Lord Ellenborough, to whose 
department it officially belonged, it soon gave rise to discus- 
sions which for a time absorbed all the interest which was felt 
in the other. 

With regard to the impolicy of introducing a bill for the 
government of India, the new ministry could not but feel that 
they stood in a false position. The vote in favour of a bill was 
overwhelming, and it was not to be- supposed that the very 
same house which carried that vote, would reverse it merely 
at the bidding of a new cabinet. Under these circumstances, 
the ministry took the only course which was opeii to them if 
they were to retain their places, by bringing their opinions 
into harmony with those of the majority, and announcing their 
intention to lose no time in introducing an India bill, which 
would secure most of the objects of the bill of their predeces- 
sors, and at the same time be free from the objections to which 
it was liable. The change of opinion thus implied was account- 
ed for with some degred of plausibility, by adverting : t6 the 
effect which the previous" vote must have had in weakening the 
authority of the Company, and thereby rendering the transfer 
of it to the crown, wLich might otherwise have been inexpedi- 
ent, absolutely necessary. Accordingly on the 26th of March, 
Mr. Disraeli, now chancellor of the exchequer, and leader of 
the House of Commons, introduced what was called “India 
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bill No. 2,” to distinguish it from the previous bill, which not 
having been abandoned, retained its precedence, and was 
called “India bill No. 1.” The main object, the transfer of the 
government of India to the crown, was the same in both bills; 
but the mode of effecting it was very different, and in the case 
of “No. 2/* called into existence a very novel and curious piece 
of political machinery. There was to be, as in No. 1, a pres- 
ident and a council, but the latter, instead of being limited to 
eight members all nominated by the crown, was to consist 
of eighteen, of whom half were to be nominated and half 
elected. In regard to the latter, the power of the crown would 
of course be entirely excluded; but in regard even to the former, 
though they were to be named by crown warrant, the qualifi- 
cations necessary to eligibility would be such as to make them 
truly representatives not of the crown, but of distinct Indian 
interests. Four, representing the civil service, must have served 
in it ten years — one in Upper India, one in Bengal proper, one 
in the presidency of Madras, and one in that of Bombay. Of the 
four representing the military service, one a queen’s officer, must 
have served five years in India, and each of the other three ten 
years in their respective presidencies. The remaining nominee 
was to be an individual whose employment in India as res- 
ident, or political agent at a native court, must be presumed to 
have made him well acquainted with native character. Of the 
elected half of the council, four were to be eligible only after ten 
years* employment, or fifteen years’ residence without employ- 
ment, in India. The electors, estimated at 5,000, were to consist 
of all civil and military officers who had resided ten years in 
India, and of all persons still resident there possessed of shares in 
an Indian railway, or other public work, to the value of £2,000, 
and of all proprietors of £1,000 of India stock. The other five 
elected members must have resided ten years in India, or must 
have been engaged for five years in trading or exporting 
manufactures to India, and were to be elected respectively by 
the parliamentary constituencies of the five following towns — 
London, Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Belfast. This 
bill, though denounced by one member as “a sham,” and by 
another as “clap-trap,” was allowed to be introduced without 
a vote; but when during the Easter recess, which took place 
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immediately afterward, its provisions had been fully canvassed, 
it bagan to appear in so ridiculous a light as to threaten the 
very existence of the ministry who had been so ill advised as to 
introduce it. In this emergency Lord John Russell, who had 
not formed part of the last ministry, came unexpectedly to the 
rescue, by suggesting that the house should not proceed by bill, 
but by a series of resolutions on which a bill more acceptable 
than either of those yet proposed might afterwards be found- 
ed. Mr. Disraeli at once closed with the suggestion, and so 
heartily, that he was even willing to allow, the resolutions to be 
proposed by Lord John Russell himself. This mode of resign- 
ing the proper business of government to a private member 
being however disapproved, Mr. Disraeli undertook the task, 
and proposed a series of fourteen propositions, to be discussed 
separately, in order that those rejected might be thrown aside, 
and those approved might form the groundwork of a third bill, 
combining all that was unobjectionable in the other two. After 
considerable debate, the two first resolutions, the one declaring 
the expediency of an immediate transfer of the government of 
India to the crown, and the other empowering her majesty to 
commit the home administration to one of her responsible 
ministers, were adopted without a division. Here however the 
discussion was arrested, and the whole attention both of parlia- 
ment and the country was turned aside from the general ques- 
tion to a very subordinate one, to which Lord Ellenborough 
had, by an act of singular indiscretion, given an adventitious 
importance. 

Lord Canning, in contemplation of the capture of Lucknow 
by the commander-in-chief, had prepared a proclamation, 
which he meant to issue as soon as that achievement should be 
effected. It ,was in the following terms: — “The army of his 
excellency the commander-in-chief is in possession of Lucknow, 
and the city lies at the mercy of the British government, whose 
authority it has for nine months rebelliously defied and resisted. 
This resistance, begun by a mutinous soldiery, has found support 
from the inhabitants of the city and of the province of Oudh at 
large. Many who owed their prosperity to the British govern- 
ment, as well as those who believed themselves aggrieved by 
it, have joined in this bad cause, and have ranged themselves 
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with the enemies of the state. They have been guilty of a great 
crime, and have subjected themselves to a just retribution. The 
capital of their country is, now once more in the hhnds of the 
British troops. From this day it will be held by a force which 
nothing can withstand, and the authority of the government will 
be carried into every corner of the province. The time then has 
come at which the Right Honourable the Governor-general of 
India deems it right to make known the mode in which the British 
government will deal with the talukdars, chief landowners 
of Oudh, and their followers. The first care of the governor- 
general will be to reward those who have been steadfast in , 
their allegiance, at a time when the authority of the govern- 
ment was partially overborne, and who have proved this by the 
Jipport and assistance which they have given to British officers. 
Therefore, the Right Honourable the Governor-general hereby 
declares that Drigbijai Singh, Raja of Butrampur; Kulwant 
hingh, Raja of Pudnaha; Rao Hordea Buhsh Singh, of Kutiari; 
Kashi Pershad, Talukdar of Sissaindie,Zabr Singh, Zamindar of 
Gopal Ghair; and Chandi Lai, Zamindar of Morson (Baiswarah) 
are henceforward the sole hereditary proprietors of the land 
which they held when Oudh came under British rule, subject 
only to such moderate assessment as may be imposed upon them; 
and that these loyal men will be further rewarded in such 
manner and to such extent as upon consideration of their merits 
and their position the governor-general shall determine. A pro- 
portionate measure of reward and honour, according to their 
deserts, will be conferred upon others in whose favour like 
daims may be established to the satisfaction of the government. 
The governor-general further proclaims to the people of Oudh, 
that with the above-mentioned exceptions the proprietary right 
in the soil of the province is confiscated to the British govern- 
ment, which will dispose of that right in such manner as it 
may seem fitting. To those talukdars, chiefs, and landowners, 
with their followers, who shall make immediate submission to 
the chief commissioner of Oudh, surrendering their arms and 
obeying his orders, the Right Honourable the Governor-general 
promises that their lives and honour shall be safe, provided 
that their hands are not stained with English blood, murderous- 
ly shed. But as regards any further indulgence which may be 
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extended to them, and the condition in which they may hereafter 
be placed, they must throw themselves upon the justice and 
mercy of the British government. As participation in the murder 
of English women will exclude those who are guilty of it from 
all mercy, so will those who have .protected English lives be 
entitled to consideration and leniency.” 

When Lord Canning drew up this proclamation he was 
ignorant of the change of ministry, and had not received a 
despatch which had been transmitted to him through the 
secret committee of the Court of Directors, and in which the 
views of the new government as to any amnesty which might 
be granted to those who had taken part in the revolt were fully 
explained. This despatch, dated 24th March, 1858, after expres- 
sing a hope that Lucknow had been captured, and that the 
Indian government might in consequence deem themselves 
“sufficiently strong to be enabled to act towards the people with 
the generosity as well as the justice which are congenial to the 
British character,” proceeded as follows: — “Crimes have been 
committed against us which it would be a crime to forgive; 
and some large exceptions there must be of the persons guilty 
of such crimes from any act of amnesty which could be granted, 
but it must be as impossible as it would be abhorrent from our 
feelings to inflict the extreme penalty which the law might 
strictly award upon all who have swerved from their allegiance. 
To us it appears that whenever open resistance shall have 
ceased, it would be prudent, in awarding punishment, rather 
to follow the practice which prevails after the conquest .of a 
country which has defended itself to the last by desperate war, 
than that which may perhaps be lawfully adopted after the 
suppression of mutiny and rebellion, such acts always being 
excepted Jrom forgiveness or mitigation of punishment as have 
exceeded the licence of legitimate hostilities.” After several other 
passages counselling leniency, the despatch concluded in the 
following terms: — “In carrying these views into execution you 
may meet with obstructions from those who, maddened by the 
scenes they have witnessed, may desire to substitute their own 
policy for that of the government; but persevere firmly in doing 
what you may think right; make those who would counteract 
you feel that you are resolved to rule, and that you will be 


served by none who will not obey. Acting in this spirit you 
may rely upon an unqualified support.” 

The account given in a previous part of our history certainly 
does not exhibit Lord Elienborough during his brief tenure of 
the office of governor-general in the light of an indulgent ruler, 
disposed to humour the prejudices and deal lightly with the 
delinquencies of the natives of India. On the contrary, we 
have seen him hunting, out treason in the Amirs of Sind, in order 
that he might have a plausible pretext for confiscating their 
territories and treating Gwalior as imperiously as if he had 
conquered it, because its rulers had presumed to thwart his 
wishes. His lordship’s moderation and leniency being thus 
new-born, he naturally fostered them with all the zeal of a young 
convert, and hence must have been in some degree shocked 
when, only a few weeks after sending off his despatch, he was 
furnished with a copy of Lord Canning’s intended proclama- 
tion, accompanied with a letter of instructions addressed to Sir 
James Outram, as the chief commissioner of Oudh, which plain- 
ly showed the confiscation of proprietary rights in that country 
was to be not an idle threat, but an actually inflicted penalty. 
There were some considerations which might have induced Lord 
Elienborough to pause before sitting down to write a letter to 
Lord Canning animadverting on his proclamation in the severest 
terms. As yet, the fact of its having been issued was not known, 
and circumstances might occur to induce a change in its terms, 
or even prevent it from being issued at all. It was moreover ob- 
vious- from the instructions that a large discretionary power was 
to be vested in the chief commissioner; and it might have been 
charitably inferred, that a governor-general whose chief error 
hitherto was alleged to be undue lenity, would be able to give 
some satisfactory reason for having apparently rushed into the 
opposite extreme. Either overlooking such considerations, or 
deeming them beneath his notice, the president of the Board of 
Control penned a new despatch, in which he not only denounc- 
ed the proclamation in language so bitter and sarcastic as 
to be almost insulting, but spoke of the talukdars and other 
proprietors of Oudh as if they were more sinned against than 
sinning, and were entitled to be treated rather as patriots than 
as rebels. This singular despatch, after briefly describing the 
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contents of the proclamation, contains such passages as the 
following: “We cannot but express to you our apprehension 
that this decree pronouncing the disinherison of a people, will 
throw difficulties almost unsurmountable in the way of the 
. re-establishment of peace- We are under the impression that 
the war in Oudh has derived much of its popular character 
from the rigorous manner in which, without regard to what 
the landowners had become accustomed to consider as their 
rights, the summary settlement had in a large portion of the 
province been carried out by your officers. . . We cannot but 
in justice consider that those who resist our authority in Oudh 
are under very different circumstances from those who have 
acted against us in provinces which have been long under our 
government. We dethroned the King of Oudh, and took posses- 
sion of his kingdom, by virtue of a treaty which had been 
subsequently modified by another treaty, under which, had it 
been held to be in force, the course we adopted could not have 
been lawfully pursued; but we held that it was not in force, 
although the fact of its not having been ratified in England, as 
regarded the provision on which we rely for our justification, 
had not been previously made known to the King of Oudh. 
That sovereign and his ancestors had been uniformly faithful 
to their treaty engagements with us, however ill they may have 
governed their subjects; They had more than once assisted us 
in our difficulties, and not a suspicion had ever been entertain- 
ed of any hostile disposition on their part- towards our govern^ 

. ment. Suddenly the people saw their king taken from amongst 
them, and our administration substituted for his, which, how- 
ever bad, was at least native. . . .We must admit that under the 
circumstances, the hostilities winch have been carried on in 
Oudh have rather the character of legitimate was than that of 
rebellion, and that the people of Oudh should rather be regard- 
ed with indulgent consideration than made the objects of a 
penalty exceeding in extent and in severity almost any which 
has been recorded in history as inflicted upon a subdued nation. 
Other conquerors, when they have succeeded in overcoming 
resistance, have excepted a few persons as still deserving of 
punishment, but have, with a generous policy, extended their 
clemency to the great body of the people. You have acted upon 
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a different principle; you have reserved a few as deserving of 
special favour, and 'you have struck with what they feel as the 
severest punishment the mass of the inhabitants of the country. 
We cannot but think that the precedents from which you have 
departed will appear to have been conceived in a spirit of 
wisdom superior to that which appears in the precedent you 
have made. We desire that you will mitigate in practice the 
stringent severity of the decree of confiscation you have issued 
against the landowners of Oudh. We desire to see British autho- 
rity in India rest upon the willing obedience of a contented 
people. There cannot be contentment when there is general 
confiscation.*’ 

From the account formerly given of the annexation of Oudh, 
it will be seen that Lord Ellenborough is in the main correct 
in what he says on the subject, but even those who agree with 
him in opinion may be permitted to question the necessity or 
propriety of giving so much prominence to it after the act 
which it condemns was done beyond recall. In his description 
of the nature and probable effects of the proclamation, there is 
some truth with much exaggeration. Fact is sacrificed to anti- 
thesis, and the confiscation directed against refractory taluk- 
dars, most of whom had acquired their lands by inti'igue or 
violence, is converted into a blow struck at “the mass of the 
inhabitants of the country.” But waiving all question as to the 
merit or demerit of this despatch, all must admit that nothing 
was more to be deprecated than its premature publication, 
inasmuch as its natural tendency was to weaken the hands of the 
governor-general at a most critical period, and encourage rebel- 
lion by the hope of impunity. At all events, as the despatch was 
transmitted through the secret committee, and was consequently 
known only to a few individuals, who had been sworn to secre- 
cy, nothing can be conceived more preposterous than to place 
it in the hands of the public weeks before it could reach those 
of the governor-general himself. Yet this preposterous thing had 
taken place with the knowledge, and directly through the instru- 
mentality of Lord Ellenborough. Great was the indignation felt 
by Lord Canning’s friends, and strong the disapprobation expres- 
sed by men of all parties at this most discourteous and unstates- 
manlike proceeding. The first effect was to put the ministry on 
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their defence. Lord Ellenborough, as the member of the cabinet 
more immediately responsible, had nothing more to offer than 
the very lame excuse that, having sent a copy of the despatch 
to Lord Granville, as a friend of Lord Canning, and a leading 
member of the former ministry, he deemed it only fair to send 
another copy at the same time to Mr. Bright, as the leader of 
another political party. This explanation, which certainly justi- 
fied the suspicion that the ministry, under a consciousness of 
numerical weakness in the House of Commons, had been 
endeavouring to make political capital out of their despatch, 
had to a certain extent been forestalled by Mr. Disraeli, who, 
when consenting to lay the despatch on the table, volunteer- 
ed the statement that her majesty’s government “disapprov- 
ed of the policy of the proclamation in every sense.” 
Notice was immediately given by Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. 
Cardwell of their intention to bring the subject before both 
Houses of Parliament, by motions which, amounting to a direct 
censure of ministers, would, if carried, compel them to resign. 
In this emergency i Lord Ellenborough endeavoured to save his 
colleagues by making a victim of himself, and retired from 
office, his official connection with the government of India thus 
coming a second time to an abrupt termination. 

The Whig party, anxious to regain the places from which 
they thought that a political combination more skilful than 
honourable had driven them, refused to be satisfied with Lord 
Ellenborough’s retirement, and the motions of which notice 
had been given were persisted in. It was a mere party struggle, 
and ended in a ministerial triumph, obtained principally by 
the opportune arrival of despatches from India at the very 
time when the debate was proceeding. From these despatch- 
es it appeared that the proclamation, before being issued, 
had been modified in substance, and would be still more 
modified in practice, in consequence of a remonstrance by Sir 
James Outram, who, on acknowledging receipt of the procla- 
mation, declared his “firm conviction that as soon as the chiefs 
and talukdars become acquainted with the determination of 
the government to confiscate their rights, they will betake 
themselves at once to their domains, and prepare for a desperate 
and prolonged resistance/* and the result would be “the com- 
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mencement of a guerrilla war for the extirpation, root and branch, 
of this class of men; which will involve the loss of thousands of 
Europeans by battle, disease, and exposure.” To this opinion 
the governor-general yielded so far as to introduce the follow- 
ing additional paragraph relative to the landowners: — “To 
those of them who shall promptly come forward, and give to 
the chief commissioner their support in the restoration of order, 
this indulgence will be large, and the governor-general will be 
ready to view liberally the claims which they may thus acquire 
to a restitution of their former rights.” In consequence of the 
new information furnished by the despatches, the motions for 
censure could not be maintained, at least in the terms in which 
they were expressed. Lord Shaftesbury’s motion in the House 
of Lords had indeed been already defeated by a majority of 
nine, and that of Mr. Cardwell, which was still under discus- 
sion, was ultimately at the earnest request of many of its pledged 
supporters, withdrawn. Ministers were thus at liberty once more 
to proceed with the India resolutions, which, after they had 
been thoroughly discussed and modified, were embodied in a 
bill, which became law on the 2nd of August, 1858, and ranks in 
the statute book under the title of “An act for the better gov- 
ernment of India” (21 st and 22nd Viet. c. 106). 

This act consists of eighty-five sections. Its main object is to 
transfer the government of India from the Company to the 
crown. For this purpose it enacts that India shall be governed 
by and in name of her majesty, through one of her principal 
secretaries of state, assisted by a council, to consist of fifteen 
members, and to be styled the Council of India. Of these fifteen 
councillors, who are all to hold their office “during good 
behaviour,” eight are to be nominated by her majesty, and 
seven to be elected, on the first election only, by the existing 
court of directors, and ever after, on the occasion of any 
vacancy, by the council, subject always to this proviso, that the 
major part of the council, whether nominated or elected, shall 
always, with the exception of those elected by the directors, be 
persons “who shall have served or resided in India for ten 
years at feast,” and “shall not have left India more than ten 
, years next preceding the date of their appointment.” The 
secretary of state for India, should he be a fifth one appointed 
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by her majesty, in addition to the present four, shall have the 
same salary as they, and each member of council a salary of 
£1,200, or in the event of resignation from infirmity after ten 
years’ service, a retiring pension of £500; all such salaries to be 
paid out of the revenues of India. Every order or communi- 
cation sent to India shall be signed by one of the principal 
secretaries of state, but the council shall, under the direction 
of the secretary of state acting for India, conduct the business 
transacted in the United Kingdom in relation to the government 
of India and the correspondence with India. In all cases where 
a difference of opinion may arise, the determination of the 
secretary of state shall be final, but each member may require 
thav“his opinion, and the reasons for the same, be entered in 
the minutes of the proceedings.” Wherever the secretary shall 
' act in opposition to the opinions of the majority, he shall record 
his reasons. Communications with India, or despatches from 
it, which would formerly have been addressed to the secret 
committee, may still be marked “secret,” and “not be com- 
municated to the members of the council, unless the secretary 
of state shall so think fit and direct,” but all other communica- 
tions and despatches shall be submitted to them. In regard to 
patronage, all appointments hitherto made by the directors with 
the approbation of her majesty, shall henceforth be made by her 
majesty, by warrant, under her royal sign-manual. The appoint- 
ments made in India continue as before. Appointments to the 
civil service, as well as cadetships in the engineers and artillery, 
shall be thrown open to public competition, and conferred on 
the successful candidates in the order of proficiency. “Except 
as aforesaid, all persons to be nominated for military cadetships 
shall be nominated by the secretary of state , and members of 
council, so that out of seventeen nominations, the secretary of 
state shall have two, and each member of council shall have 
one,” but each nomination shall take effect only if approved 
by the secretary of state, and “hot less than one-tenth of the 
whole number of persons to be recommended in any year ib. 
military cadetships (other than cadetships in the engineer^ and 
artillery), shall be selected, according to such regulations as the 
secretary of state in council may from time to time make in 
this behalf, from among the sons of persons who have served 
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■in India in the military or civil services of her majesty or of 
the East India Company,” The remaining sections, relating to 
transfer of property, revenues, existing establishments, &c., 
need not be specially noticed. 

Shortly after the passing of the above act, her majesty in 
council caused a proclamation to be issued, for the purpose of 
notifying the important changes introduced by it, and the 
course of policy which it was her desire and intention to pursue. 
It was addressed to the princes, chiefs, and people of India, 
and Was published with some degree of ceremony by the 
governor-general in person at Allahabad, on the 1st of November, 

1 858. Considered as the first act of government exercised 
directly by the crown in the British Indian empire, it forms, 
we trust, the commencement of a happier era than any yet 
recorded in Indian annals. For this reason, as well as on 
account of the sound and liberal views which the document 
promulgates, it will be necessary to quote from it at some 
length. After intimating that her majesty had, with the advice 
and consent of parliament, resolved “to take upon ourselves 
the government of the territories of India, heretofore adminis- 
tered in trust for us by the Honourable East India Company, 5 * 
calling upon all subjects within said territories to bear true 
allegiance, constituting Viscount Canning “first viceroy and 
governor-general,” to administer the government “in our name 
and on our behalf/* and confirming all persons now employed 
in the Company’s service in several offices, civil and military, 
the proclamation proceeds in the following terms: “We hereby 
announce to the native princes of India that all treaties and 
engagements made with them, by or under the authority of the 
Honourable East India Company, are by us accepted, and will 
be scrupulously maintained, and we look for the like observance 
on their part. We desire no extension of our present territorial 
possessions; and while we will permit no aggression upon our 
dominions or our rights to be attempted with impunity, we 
shall sanction no encroachment ori those of others. We shall 
respect the rights, dignity, and honour of native princes as our 
own; and we desire that they, as well as our own subjects, 
• should enjoy that prosperity and that social advancement which 
can only be secured by internal peace and good government. 
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We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian territo- 
ries by the same obligations of duty which bind us to all our 
other subjects, and those obligations, by the blessing of God, 
we shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. Firmly relying 
ourselves on the truth of Christianity, and acknowledging with 
gratitude the solace of religion, we disclaim alike the right and 
the desire to impose our convictions on any of our subjects. We 
declare it to be our royal will and pleasure that none be in any 
wise favoured, none molested or disquieted by reason of their re- 
ligious faith or observances, but that all shall alike enjoy the equal 
and impartial protection of the law; and we do strictly charge 
and enjoin all those who may be in authority under us, that 
they abstain from all interference with the religious belief or 
worshipof any of our subjects, on pain of our highest displeasure. 
And if is our further will that, so far as may be, our subjects, 
of whatever -race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted 
to offices in our service, the duties of which they may be quali- 
fied by their education, ability and integrity, duly to discharge. 
We know, and respect the feelings of attachment with which the 
natives of India regard the lands inherited by them from their 
ancestors, and we desire to protect them in all rights connect- 
ed therewith, subject to the equitable demands' of the state, 
and we will that generally in framing and administering the 
law, due regard be paid to the ancient rights, usages, and 
customs of India. We deeply lament the evils and misery which 
have been brought upon India by the acts of ambitious men, 
who have deceived their countrymen by false reports, and led 
them irito open rebellion. Our power has been shown by the 
suppression of that rebellion in the field; we desire to show our 
mercy by pardoning the offences of those who have been thus 
' misled, but who desire to return to the path of duty,’* 

On the subject of an amnesty, after approving and confirm- 
ing all that Lord Canning had promised in his Oudh proclama- 
tion, her majesty declares as follows: — “Our clemency will be 
extended to all offenders, save and except those who have been 
or shall be convicted of having directly taken part in the murd- 
er 'of British subjects. With regard to such, the demands of 
justice forbid the exercise of mercy. To those who have willing-, 
ly given an asylum to murderers, knowing them to be such, 
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their lives alone can be guaranteed; but in apportioning the 
penalty due to such persons, full consideration will be given to 
any circumstances under which they have been induced to 
throw off their allegiance; and large indulgence will be shown 
to those whose crimes may appear to have originated in too 
credulous acceptance of the false reports circulated by design- 
ing men. To all others in arms against the government we 
hereby promise unconditional pardon, amnesty and oblivion 
of all offence against ourselves, our crown, and dignity, on 
their return to their homes and peaceful pursuits. It is our 
royal pleasure that these tt 'ms of grace and amnesty should 
be extended to all those who comply with these conditions 
before the 1st day of January next. When, by the blessing of 
Providence, internal tranquillity shall be restored, it is our 
earnest desire 10 stimulate the peaceful industry of India, to 
promote works of public utility and improvemeut, and to admin- 
ister its government for the benefit of all our subjects therein. 
In their prosperity will be our strength, in their contentment our 
. security, and in their gratitude our best reward. And may the 
God of all power grant to us, and to those in authority under 
us, strength to carry out these our wishes for the good of our 
people.” 

This excellent proclamation could hardly fail to produce a 
strong impression, particularly on those who, having taken 
part in the mutiny merely because they imagined that it was 
destined to triumph, must have been anxious, now when they 
saw it doomed to failure, to escape from the consequences. On 
the other hand, those of the leaders who still held out, either 
because they could not stoop to the humiliation of accepting 
pardon, otjbecause they had been guilty of atrocities which 
placed them beyond the reach of mercy, naturally employed 
every means in their power to throw discredit on the proclama- 
tion, and thus check the threatened desertion of their followers. 
The most singular attempt of this kind was made by the Begum 
of Oudh, who, acting in the name of her son, whom she had 
induced the rebels of that province to recognize as their sover- 
eign, issued a formal answer to the proclamation, and dissect- 
ing it paragraph by paragraph, laboured to show that no depen- 
dence could be placed on any of the promises contained in 
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it. As a specimen of the kind of reasoning employed, and of the \ 

delusions and grievances which probably originated and cert- 
ainly fostered the mutiny, the following criticism on the portion 
of the proclamation which refers to religion, is not unworthy 
of quotation: — “In the proclamation,” says the begum, a bigoted 
Muhammedan, “it is written that the Christian religion is true, 
but no other creed will suffer oppression, and that the laws 
will be observed towards all. What has the administration of 
justice to do with the truth or falsehood of a religion? That 
religion is true which acknowledges one God and knows no 
other. Where there are three gods in a religion, neither Mussai- 
mans nor Hindus — nay, not* even Jews, sun-worshippers or fire- 
worshippers — can believe it to be true. To eat pigs and drink j 

wine, to bite greased cartridges, and to mix pigs’ fat with flour 
and sweetmeats, to destroy Hindu and Mussalman temples on 
pretence of making roads, to build churches, to send clergymen 
into the streets and alleys to pr.each the Christian religion, to 
institute English schools, and pay people a monthly stipend for 
learning the English sciences, while the places of worship of 
Hindus and Mussalmans are to this day entirely neglected, with 
all this, how can the people believe that religion will not be in- 1 

terfered with? The rebellion began with religion, and for it mil- j 

lions of men have been killed. Let not our subjects be deceived; 
thousands were deprived of their religion in the north-west, and , 

thousands were hanged rather than abandon their religion.” I 

The commander-in-chief, now raised to the peerage with the j 

title of Lord Clyde, after taking part in the ceremony of read- f 

ing the queen’s proclamation, crossed the Ganges at Allahabad j 

on the 2nd of November, 1 858, and proceeded northward to 
join his headquarters at Pratapgarh, a town of Oudh, about 
twenty-fire miles distant. It would be a misnomer to speak of his 
subsequent operations as a campaign, for the rebels no longer 
kept the field, and were able to do no more than keep up a 
desultory warfare, confined mostly to the districts where refrac- 
tory chiefs, trusting to the strength of their forts or the number 
of their retainers, still kept up a show of resistance. The nature 
of the task still to be performed may be inferred from a procla- 
mation which had been issued on the 26th of October, in 
which the commander-in-chief announced to the inhabitants 


of Qudh that he was coming “to enforce the lawi” “In order 
to effect this without danger to life and property, resistance 
must cease on the part of the people. The most exact discipline 
will be preserved in the camps and on the march, and where 
there is no resistance, houses and crops will be spared, and no 
plundering allowed in the towns and villages. But wherever 
there is resistance, or even a single shot fired against the troops, 
the inhabitants must expect to incur the fate they have brought 
on themselves. Their houses will be plundered and their villages 
burned. This proclamation includes all ranks of the people, 
from the talukdars to the poorest ryots. The commander-in- 
chief invites all the well-disposed to remain in their towns and 
villages, where they Will be sure of his protection against all 
violence. 59 

Preceded by this proclamation, and the far more important 
one issued by the queen. Lord Clyde commenced his first 
direct attempt at pacification with the Raja of Amethi, who 
possessed, like most of the Oudh chiefs, a mud fort in the 
midst of jungle, and was reported to be at the head of a force 
estimated at 20,000 men, with a large number of guns. There 
would not have been much difficulty in knocking the place 
about his ears and putting his rabble force to flight, but as this 
might have cost many British lives, and pacification was now 
the order of the day, communications 'had been opened with 
the raja, and a day had been fixed on which he was to declare 
for or against surrender. On the 9th of November, when the 
force was within three miles of Amethi, the outposts consider- 
ably in advance were fired upon, and the grass-cutters rushed 
back, shouting “The enemy! 95 It was a false alarm, for in the 
evening a messenger arrived from the raja to express regret 
for the firing, and account for it by representing that it had 
been done without his orders by the sepoys, whom he was unable 
to control. He would willingly, he said, make his submission, 
and surrender all his guns, but his power over the troops was 
limited to his own infantry. Lord Clyde, not satisfied with the 
explanation, left the raja the alternative of surrender or bom- 
bardment on the following day. This alternative at once 
decided the wily chief, who stole out of his fort during the 
nidht, and sent word that he would next morning enter the 
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camp. He did so, and thus secured the safety of his person 
and his property, though there could be no doubt that ho 
had played a trick. After his departure, doubtless by previous 
concert, the sepoys had marched off, and when the fort was 
entered, it was found to contain only about 3,000 matchlock- 
men the raja’s own retainers, and a few old guns, instead of 
the thirty which he was known to possess, and was bound to 
surrender, Several of those missing were afterwards found 
hidden m the jungle. 

Having dismantled the fort and cleared the jungle as far as 

possible, Lord Clyde proceeded in the direction of Shankarpur 
another mud fort of vaunted strength, belonging to a powerful 
chief of the name of Beni Madho, who was reported to have 

f deC !. t0 ^ hiS tr °° PS by receivi "g ^e fugitive sepovs from 
Amethi. During the march a vakil arrived from the chief 
asking what terms would be given. The answer was, that his 
excellency would not treat with a rebel, but that clemency 
might be expected on surrender. Shortly afterwards a charac- 
teristic letter was received, not from Beni Madho himself, 
but his son, who wrote as follows:— “If the government will 
continue the settlement with me, I will turn out my father 
He is on the part of Brijeis Kuddr (the pupoet-king), but I 
am loyal to the British government, and I do not wish .to be 
mined for my father’s sake.” The obvious design of this 

proposal, probably concocted between the father and the son, 

was to allow the former to continue in his rebellion, and at 
the same time elude the forfeiture, which would deprive the 
latter of the succession to his estates. No notice therefore was 
taken of it, and the march upon Shankarpur was continued. 
On the 15th the force' with Lord Clyde arrived at Pachwara, 
three miles south-east of Beni Madho’s stronghold, while- a 
separate detachment under Sir Hope Grant moved upon it 
from the north-west by the Rae Bareli road. The wily rebel 
chief, thus in danger of being hemmed in, outwitted his assail- 
ants, and moved off in the dark with all his troops, guns, 
treasure, and baggage. In the morning, when the fort and 
entrenched camp were entered, only a few old men, priests, 
and fakirs, some gun bullocks, and a mad elephant were found. 
Beni Madho when next heard of, was at a place called Purwa 
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from which, with strange effrontery, he sent a vakil to ask 
what terms he might now expect. 

After the evacuation of Shankerpur, the force which had 
been combined for the purpose of moving upon it was broken 
up. Sir Hope Grant proceeded northwards across the Ghagra 
into the Gorakhpur district, and a detachment, from Lucknow 
moved eastward in the direction of Faizabad, while Colonel 
Evelagh, at the head of another detachment, was instructed 
to follow Beni Madho, and not lose sight of him for a moment. 
Lord Clyde, keeping the same object in view, reached Rae 
Bareli on the 20th of November, and starting again on the 
following day, crossed the Sai at Kinpur. On the 22nd Beni 
Madho was reported to be at Doundeakira, a place situated 
on the left bank of the Ganges, about twenty-eight miles S.S.E. 
of Kanpur, and belonging to a zamindar of the name of Ram 
Bux, who had acquired an infamous notoriety by the murder 
of several of the Kanpur fugitives. Here it was hoped that 
the arrangements for the attack were so complete as to bring 
the rebels to bay, and make their escape impossible, but though 
an encounter did take place, and Ram Bux’s stronghold was 
captured, it proved a barren conquest, as Beni Madho again 
disappeared with most of his troops and all his treasure. For 
some days nothing was heard of his movements, and Lord 
Clyde made several marches which brought him to the vicinity 
of Lucknow. Here Mr. Montgomery, whom we formerly saw 
doing good service in the Punjab, had become chief commis- 
sioner in the room of Sir James Outram, who had been called 
to a seat in the governor-general’s council. Under him the 
pacification of the country was making satisfactory progress, 
numerous chiefs daily coming in to take advantage of the 
amnesty offered by the queen’s proclamation. 

After a halt of several days, during which the force had 
encamped at Bunni, on the Kanpur road, Lord Clyde again 
took the field, and marched north-east about twenty miles to 
Na -abganj, on the road to Faizabad. Here on the 6th of 
December tidings were obtained of Beni Madho, who was 
reported by the spies to be not more than twenty miles off, 
at arplacje on the Ghagra, called Bairam Ghat. Thither accord- 
ingly a forced march was made, while Lord Clyde himself, 
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leaving the infantry in charge of Brigadier Horseford, pushed 
on for the ghat at full gallop with a body of cavalry and four 
horse-artillery guns. It was only to experience the old disap- 
pointment. Beni Madho with his rebels had just crossed and 
taken all the boats along with him. After halting on the 7th 
for the infantry, and leaving a detachment at Bairarn Ghat 
to protect the engineers under Colonel Harnes while forming a 
bridge of boats, the commander-in-chief again took the road to 
Faizabad, and reached it on the 10th. His object was to avoid 
the delay which would have been necessary in waiting till a 
bridge was thrown over the.Ghagra. He accordingly crossed 
by the bridge at Faizabad, and immediately proceeded to carry 
out the plan of a combined movement which had been pre- 
viously arranged. Sir Hope Grant had crossed the Ghagra on 
the 25th of November, and after encountering and defeating 
a large body of insurgents under the Raja of Gonda, and 
occupying that place, had advanced to Secrora, which is only 
fifteen miles east of Bairam Ghat. He was thus in the rear of 
Beni Madho, and in co-operation with Lord Clyde, would 
have placed him between two fires, had not the wily chief 
scented out the danger and fled before he was entangled. 
An important object however had now been gained. The 
frontier of Rohilkhand, from which the rebels had been driven 
into Oudh, was carefully guarded, the most practicable 
passages of the Ghagra were secured, and thus the west, south, 
and east being barred against the rebels, now massed together 
within a comparatively narrow space, nothing remained for 
them but to fight or retire by their only remaining outlet into 
the marshes of Nepal. In either case their destruction seemed 
inevitable — in the former by the sword, in the latter by the 
malaria of Terai, which at certain seasons rages like a pesti- 
lence. The subsequent movements, and the result, cannot be 
better described than in Lord Clyde’s despatch: — 

“On the 23rd (December) I left Bahraich, passed Nanpara 
on the 26th, and after marching twenty miles on that day, 
attacked a considerable body of rebels at Burgidia. Their left 
flank was turned. They fled after making a slight resistance, 
and were pursued until nightfall, leaving their guns in our 
hands. On the 27th the force marched on the fort of Musjidia. 
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This place was taken after three hours of vertical fire from 
two mortars, and a cannonade from an eighteen-pounder and 
an eight-inch howitzer, the infantry being carefully laid out 
to command the enemy’s embrasures and parapets. I have much 
satisfaction in dwelling on the manner in which the fort was 
captured, with a very trifling amount of loss to the troops 
engaged. The chief engineer, Colonel Harnes, R.E.,ha.s report- 
ed it to be one of the strongest as respects artificial defences 
that he has seen in India. But, like all the others, it was with- 
out bomb-proof cover, and consequently fell easily into our 
hands after a few hours of well-directed fire'. On the 29th the 
troops returned to Nanpara, made a forced march on the 
night of the' 30th to the vicinity of Banki, where the enemy 
had loitered under the Nana. He was surprised and attacked 
with great vigour, driven through a jungle which he attempted 
to defend, and finally into and across the Rapti, the 7th hussars 
entering that river with the fugitives. The next day it was 
reported that all the bodies of rebels which had been retreat- 
ing before us from the day of our arrival at Bairam Ghat, 
had either surrendered or passed the Nepal frontier. In 
these various affairs eighteen guns fell into our hands. In the 
meantime, Brigadier Rowcroft attacked Tulsipur on the 23rd 
December, driving Bala Rao irom that point to the foot of the 
mountains, and taking two guns. Sir Hope Grant was alarmed 
about his flank being turned to the eastward, and to the north 
of Gorakhpur. Acting according to his instructions, and with 
great judgment, he made that point absolutely safe before 
renewing his attack on Bala Rao. That being done, he advanc- 
ed through the jungles on that leader, and took fifteen guns 
from him, almost without the show' of resistance on the part 
of the rebels, the latter dispersing and seeking refuge in the 
adjacent hills, and Bala Rao fleeing into the interior, as the 
Nana his brother had done before him. Thus has the contest 
in Oudh been brought to an end, and the resistance of 150,000 
armed men been subdued with a very moderate loss to her 
majesty’s troops, and the most merciful forbearance towards 
the misguided enemy.” 

The rebels of Oudh having thus been forced to quit the field 
and hide themselves in the pestilential morasses of Nepal, 
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where a vengeance not less certain nor less fatal than that of 
the sword would inevitably overtake them, the mutiny was 
virtually at an end. It is true, indeed, that perfect tranquillity 
had not been restored. In several districts bands of rebels kept 
up at least a show of resistance, and by the rapidity and 
dexterity of their movements gave infinite trouble to the 
various detachments sent out against them. .There could be 
doubt, however, that the task of dispersing them, though diffi- 
cult, would ere long be effectually accomplished, and it was 
therefore resolved by the authorities, both at home and in 
India, to assume the complete suppression of the mutiny as 
an accomplished fact, and attest it by some form of public 
acknowledgment. At home this acknowledgment was made in 
a manner becoming a Christian nation, by the appointment of 
a day of special “thanks-giving to Almighty God for the cons- 
tant and signal successes obtained by the troops of her majesty, 
and by the whole of the force serving in India, whereby the 
late sanguinary mutiny and rebellion which had broken out 
in that country hath been effectually suppressed, and the 
blessings of tranquillity, order, and peace are restored to her 
majesty's subjects in the East." In India, w r here the difference 
of circumstances made a similar mode of national acknowledg- 
ment impracticable, it was deemed expedient to adopt a less 
solemn and more ostentatious procedure, which, while it 
proclaimed leniency toward those who had incurred the guilt 
of rebellion, provided they returned forthwith to their allegi- 
ance, gave due honour and reward to those whqse fidelity had 
ritoaiifidd unshaken. The King of Delhi, though he had, 
&iiseqifence of the promise given, escaped the capital punish- 
ment which he deserved, was expiating his crimes as a trans- 
ported convict; the Rani of Jhansi, after the perpetration 
a horrid massacre, had perished in battle; Tantia Topi’ who 
had acted as the right-hand man of Nana Sahib, had paid the 
penalty of his treachery on the gallows, and a similar fate was 
awaiting Khan Bahadur Khan of Bareilly, the wretch who, 
with a horrid mimicry of the forms of justice had in cold 
blood put two European judges to death. Not only might 
justice now be tempered with mercy, but the time had arrived 
when those who had under trying circumstances proved 
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fidelity might fairly expect a reward. Accordingly the governor- 
general, starting from Calcutta on the 12th of October, 1859, 
commenced a tour' through the provinces, very much in the 
style of a royal progress, holding durbars or levees at the 
principal stations through which he passed, assembling the 
chiefs, and with a display of magnificence well fitted to captiv- 
ate the oriental mind, bestowing dresses of honour and other 
ornaments on those whose services during the mutiny were 
deemed worthy of such an acknowledgment. It would scarcely 
accord with the dignity of history to follow Lord Canning 
throughout this tour, and detail the proceedings at the differ- 
ent places where his levees were held. It will suffice to call 
attention to the splendid scene exhibited at Kanpur on 3rd 
November, 1859 1 , where his lordship, when he had with his 
1 Extract from letter of Times correspondent, dated Kanpur, 4th Novem- 
ber, 1859: — “The durbar yesterday was a sight worth seeing. The effect 
of the great variety of costumes and the brilliant colours ranged round " 
the tent was very striking. The swell raja of the day was he ofRewa. 
He had a chair on the right hand of the viceroy, and he fully came up 
in appearance to one’s idea of a native raja. He is a big, burly man, of 
tall stature, with a heavy, grossly sensual face and yellow complexipn. 
His hands, fat and shapeless , were covered with dazzling rings. He wore 
a light yellow tunic, with a black and white scarf, that looked at a 
distance like a boa-constrictor’s skin. On his head was a handsome 
towering cap, composed entirely of gold and diamonds, which evidently 
made an inclination of the head difficult. On his right sat Mr. Cecil 
Beadon, the home and foreign secretary, who at a distance is very like 
Mr. Edmondstqne. On his right sat the Benaras raja, who was very quietly 
dressed, having merely a neat white shawl turban, he is a very ordinary- 
looking bania-like man. On his right sat the Ghikari raja, an elderly, 
but rather striking looking man, with a good face, and dressed generally 
in red garments. There were besides from eighty to a hundred rajas, 
great and small, and their brothers or ministers, not two of whom were 
similarly dressed. 

“The hour fixed for the durbar was two o’clock, and by that time 
ail were in their seats; a passage tent, lined with the grenadier company 
of the 35th regiment as a guard of honour, led to the durbar tent, 
which is simply a very fine double-poled tent lined with yellow. In the 
centre of the farther side from the entrance was Lord Canning’s chair, 
and on his right were all the rajas; on his left was the chair of the 
commander-in-chief; on his left Sir Richmond Shakespear; then came 
Generals Birch and Mansfield, Colonels Becher and Stuart, and behind 
them the governor-general and thief’s staff; then farther to the left was 
a flock of black coats, and on their left the military, of whom there 
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own hands hung a chain round the neck of the Rewa raja, 
specially eulogized the Ghikari raja for his marked devotion 
to the British cause, in having not only borne arms against 
the rebels, but offered his son as a hostage in order to save the 
life of a British officer. 

In looking back upon the whole course of events recorded 
in these volumes, it is impossible not to be struck with wonder 
and admiration. At first a small body of merchant adventurers, 
with no higher ambition than to obtain a share in what was 
known to be a lucrative trade, contribute their capital and 
send out a few ships of moderate burden to the eastern seas by 
way of experiment. Some of the ships are wrecked, and others 
fall into the hands of enemies who plunder or destroy them. 
A few are more fortunate, tnd return laden with cargoes so 
must have been about 200. Very shortly after two o'clock the words 
‘Attention,’ ‘Shoulder arms,’ and then ‘Present arms,’ announced that 
the viceroy was passing through the entrance tent, and presently, 
preceded by his. chief secretaries of state and aides-de-camp, be entered, 
the round of rjuns outside announcing it. The assembly rose on his 
entrance, and remained standing ti’l he sat down. Then came the 
presentations of the rajas. Mr. Beadon took the big ones, and Mr. 
Simpson the small fry. Each raja had evidently been thoroughly drilled 
how he was to make an obeisance, which act was accompanied in every 
case with a nvfezur, and which was also in each case, after being touched 
by the vice-regal hand, taken from the officer by the people of the Tosha. 
Khana department. 

“Then came the presentation of khelats. The principal rajas had 
chains fastened on their necks, but only to one, the Rewa raja, was 
this done by Lord Canning personally. To give him his chain his lordship 
rose and passed it round his neck. The others had their collars of honour 
put on by 'the secretaries, Lord Canning merely touching each chain 
when presented to him for that purpose. The Rewa raja, the Benaras raja, 
and the Chikari raja were each addressed by Lord Canning in English 
on their khelats being given them, but to the Chikari raja a great hoii 
our was paid, for, after saying a few words to him, Lord Canning, 
turning to the commander-in-chief, who on being addressed imr. '.diately 
stood up, the whole of the English officers present star.- ling also, said, 
‘Lord Clyde, I wish to bring to your notice the conduct of this brave 
man, who showed marked devotion to the British cause by acting on 
the offensive agairnt the rebels of his own accord, and when besieged in 
a fort, refused to give up a British officer, offering his own son as a 
hostage instead; and I trust,’ said Lord Canning, ‘that every officer of 
the queen now present will remember this, and should the-v ever come 
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valuable as to compensate for other losses and stimulate to. 
new exertions. For a time the continent of India is in a great 
measure overlooked, and the main exertions are directed to 
the Persian Gulf and the spice islands of the Indian Archipel- 
ago, In the former direction the returns, though increased by 
the very discreditable practice of seizing and pillaging native 
ships, prove unsatisfactory; in the latter direction Dutch jeal- 
ousy presents insuperable obstacles, and the long-cherished 
idea of a spice trade is all but abandoned. India now begins 
to attract more attention, and in addition to a few places on 
the Malabar coast,' where pepper formed the staple article of 
export, other localities are selected, particularly on the 
Coromandel coast, and northwards towards the Bay of Bengal. 

Hitherto all the factories established in India were held by 
the most precarious tenure. The property in the soil remained 
with the native princes, whose protection, though purchased 
by much fawning and many costly presents, was not unfre- 
quent ly withdrawn, as often as the pillage of a factory promis- 
ed to be more profitable than its tribute. In one quarter, how- 
ever, the tenure was of a different and more satisfactory nature. 
The island of Bombay, possessing the best harbour in India, 
had passed to the British crown as part of the* do wry of the 
Portuguese princess who became the wife of Charles II. At 
first there was room to doubt whether this acquisition was to 
promote or to damage the interests of the East India Company. 
Prerogative pushed to its utmost limits was then the favourite 
policy of government, which accordingly began to exercise its 
new sovereignty in the East in a manner which seemed to set 
the Company’s chartered privileges at nought. Complaint and 
recrimination of course ensued, and the results threatened to 
oe disastrous, when government made the happy discovery 
that the possession of Bombay, instead of being a gain, was 
annually entailing a heavy loss. This was one of the last evils 
which a court so needy and avaricious as that of Charles II 
could endure, and little difficulty therefore was felt in con- 
cluding an arrangement by which the Company entered into 
possession of Bombay with all its burdens. This was a new 
and important step in advance. Previously they were only 
traders existing by the sufferance of the native powers; now 
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they too were sovereigns, and laying aside the abject forms of 
address with which they had been accustomed to approach 
native princes, began to use a more dignified language, and 
act m a bolder spirit. The profits of trade had hitherto satisfied 
them, but they now talked of revenue from territory, and gave 
them servants to understand that they expected it to form an 
important item in their future ■ returns. The idea was never 
after lost sight of, and the aims of the Company became visibly 
enlarged. They would no longer exist by sufferance, and 
began to lamiliarize their minds with the idea of conquest. It 
was not long before full scope was found for this warlike tem- 
perament. Not merely had they to repel aggression on the part 
of native rulers; but a great European power, which had 
settled on the east coast, had engaged in a vast scheme of 
ambition, which, if realized, would almost as a necessary 
consequence annihilate British interests in India. The collision . 
with France thus rendered inevitable, led to a desperate strug- 
gle, m which, after various alternations of success, France was 
obliged to succumb. Meanwhile a war fraught with still more 
important cdnsequences had commenced in another quarter. 
The atrocity of the Black Hole of Calcutta had been per- 
petrated, and Clive, who marched to avenge h, had, in return 
for dethroning one ruler and placing another upon the throne, 
obtained for the Company an absolute control over the rev- 
enues of the immense and populous provinces of Bengal, Bihar, 
and Orissa, with full light to appropriate them to their own 
use, subject only to certain stipulated payments. This grant of 
the diwani was properly, as its name implies, only one of 
revenue, but revenue generally suffices to make its possessor 
master of all the other rights of property, and accordingly the 
1 ompany acted from the date of the grant as if the three pro- 
vinces belonged to them in absolute sovereignty. The British 
Indian empire having beeii thus founded, continued to advance 
in the face of hostile combinations which interrupted its pro- 
gress, and at times even threatened its existence, till every 
power hostile to it was overthrown, and its supremacy was com- 
pletely established. 

Pining the remarkable career which has just been 
slightly sketched, the constitution of the Company had been 
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radically changed. Its connection with trade had been entirely 
dissolved, and its directors had been converted into a kind of 
middle men, through whom, but in immediate subservience to 
the British ministry, the government of the country was con- 
ducted. This anomalous form of administration, which was 
rather dictated by circumstances than deliberately adopted, was 
not entitled, and was indeed never meant to be permanent. 
The right of sovereignty had been declared by repeated acts 
of the legislature to be rested exclusively in the British crown, 
and it seemed necessarily to follow that the crown would 
sooner or later exercise this right in India in the same way as 
in its other dependencies. It was necessary, however, owing to 
the magnitude of the interests involved, to proceed with the 
utmost caution, and though the obvious tendency of all recent 
legislation on the subject had been to increase the direct autho- 
rity of the British government and diminish that of the 
directors, the final . *ip of annexation had not been taken, and 
was to all appearance at some distance, when it was precipita- 
ted by the Sepoy Mutiny. 

It would be uufair to lay the whole blame of this fearful 
catastrophe on the Indian government, as then actually 
administered. The causes Vhich led to it had long been in 
operation, and were so deeply seated, that even some of the 
ablest Indian statesmen, though they saw and lamented them, 
failed to discover or suggest any effectual remedy. Still it must 
be confessed that a government, which was not ignorant of the 
danger, but allowed itself to slumber over it till the crisis 
actually arrived, must have laboured under grave defects both 
in substance and form, and we therefore cannot wonder, that 
as soon as the horror and indignation produced by the atro- 
cities of the mutineers had subsided so far as to leave room 
for reflection, a general desire was felt to rid the Indian govern- 
ment of its most striking anomalies, and assimilate its machinery 
as much as possible to that which has so long stood the test of 
experiment at home. The desired changes have accordingly 
been made. The queen now rules India in her own name, like 
all her other dependencies. Ministers, one of whom now bears 
the name and office of secretary of state for India, are. strictly 
responsible for the mode in which it is administered. The 
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jealousies and heartburnings produced by the maintenance of 
two European armies, have been set at rest by their amalgama- 
tion. The best talents of this country have been employed in 
reforming the Indian financial system, and the question of 
patronage has been happily solved, by substituting qualification 
for family or political influence, in appointing to the more 
important branches of the public service. The strange policy 
of discouraging European settlers has been completely revers- 
ed, and liberal measures have been devised for the purpose of 
attracting European capital to the country, as one of the most 
obvious and effectual means of developing its vast resources. 
Nor is it out of place to mention that under the new arrange- 
ments India will never again be placed at the mercy of pam- 
pered sepoy regiments. A native army cannot be dispensed 
with, but it will henceforth be kept in its proper place as an 
auxiliary force, capable of doing good service in subordinate 
departments, but too few in numbers, and composed of 
elements too heterogeneous, to admit of such formidable 
combinations as were witnessed during the late mutiny. 

Such are a few of the important improvements which have 
been, or are in course of being introduced into the administra- 
tion of our Indian empire, but it ought to be remembered, 
that in regard to still more important improvements, govern- 
ment is almost powerless. In the matter of education it is much 
doubtless to be able to open schools and to provide them with 
well-qualified teachers, but in selecting the subjects to be 
taught, government must stop short and exclude the only 
topics by which the Hindu mind and heart can be effectually 
reached. It may be fairly calculated that the teaching of the 
government schools is in a great measure lost upon three- 
fourths of those who attend them. The knowledge communica- 
ted cannot find a resting-place in the minds of persons whose 
previous beliefs consist of such monstrous dogmas as Hinduism 
inculcates, and whose religious observances, entwined with 
the ordinary business of life, have become to them a second 
nature. The case of the remaining fourth of the scholars is 
somewhat different. Their object probably is to obtain some 
of the government appointments for Which the knowledge 
acquired in schools and colleges is an essential qualification. 
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They accordingly pass through the whole curriculum, and 
will in due time be found seated at the desks of government 
offices. They have succeeded in their object, and are become 
public servants. So far so good. They have procured a livelihood, 
and owe it to the education provided for them at the public 
expense. But there is unfortunately another side to the picture, 
and when inquiry is made into the private character of those 
men, it is too often found that they have paid dear for their 
knowledge. They have cast away their early beliefs without 
substituting anything better, and belong to the class of liberal- 
ized Hindus, who ape the manners and practise the worst 
vices, but are utter strangers to the virtues of European society. 
To this class, but with all its worst qualities exaggerated, the 
infamous miscreant Nana Sahib belonged. 

When the question is asked, In what way can the affections 
of the Hindu be gained, and his fidelity to British rule placed 
beyond jeopardy? the answer is, By making him a Christian. 
A common faith will give him a common interest, and form a 
bond of union which not even violence will be able to sever. 
During the late mutiny, those of the natives who had embraced 
Christianity are understood to have remained true to their 
allegiance, and it may reasonably be expected that in all 
similar cases the same course will be pursued. Here, however, 
the interference of government is precluded, simply because 
the suspicion which it would produce, would in all probability 
more than counterbalance any benefit that could be derived 
from it, and hence, a work on which, more than any other, the 
prosperity and happiness of India depend, must be carried on 
by private benevolence. It is pleasing to know that Christian 
missionaries, distinguished alike for talents and piety, have 
long been devoting them to this sacred task, and that the 
mutiny itself, by awakening attention to the real wants of 
India, has given a new impulse to efforts for christianizing it. 
The time is in some respects singularly propitious. Under a 
native dynasty, the suppression of the mutiny would have 
been followed by general massacre and devastation, and every 
province- in which the mutineers had mustered in strength 
would have been converted into a desert. We have used our 
triumph with moderation, and the punishments have been few 
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compared with the number and enormity of the crimes. The 
natives cannot fail to have perceived this, and are acute 
enough to have inferred that the Christian religion, which 
teaches those who profess it to act thus generously, must be 
infinitely superior to their own barbarous and cruel superstit- 
ions. If such was the impression produced by our leniency in 
the hour of victory, how greatly must it have been deepened 
by the liberality displayed during the late famine, when, 
forgetting all their wrongs, and listening only to the cry of 
suffering humanity, the inhabitants of the United Kingdom 
were seen contributing their thousands and tens of thousands, 
in order to save millions of Hindus from starvation. If the 
heart of that people be not incurably hardened, this noble 
return of. good for evil must surely have softened it, and now 
therefore is the time to win them over, and induce them to 
exchange their monstrous and cruel superstitions, for the pure 
faith, which, while it prepares man for his final destiny, tames 
his savage nature, and effectually civilizes him. The task of 
conversion from heathenism is indeed the most difficult and 
delicate in which human agents are permitted to co-operate, 
and if we may judge by the past, nowhere encounters such 
formidable obstacles as in India. Hinduism has bound its 
votaries as with adamantine fetters, and it would almost seem 
as if every attempt made to break them only rivets them more 
firmly. Men eminent for piety and talents, after wearing out 
their lives in missionary labours, are obliged to confess that 
their converts are few and not always of a satisfactory des- 
cription. However sanguine therefore, we may be, and however 
confident that the task will be ultimately accomplished, a long 
period may be expected to elapse before any visible impression 
will be made on the great bulk of the Hindu population. Mean- 
while the path of duty is plain, and no degree of difficulty can 
afford any Valid excuse for not attempting to walk in it. A good 
cause must never be abandoned in despair; and though some may 
seek a pretext for indolence, by representing the conversion of the 
Hindu as a work which the -Almighty has reserved to himself, 
and will accomplish in his own time without human interven- 
tion; and others, disdaining even to use a cloak for their 
infidelity, may ridicule the very attempt as quixotic, or stigmat- 
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lze it as intolerant the Christian who is true to his vocation, 
and grateful for the many blessings which he derives from it 
will be more stimulated than dispirited by the obstacles thrown 
m his way, and console himself with the assurance that his 
work of faith and labour of love, however limited the measure 
of success granted to it, will not be forgotten. 

,. ° attem P ts made to christianize India, it has been 
objected that the inevitable result of their success would be to 

es roy the British rule. The inhabitants made aware of their 
natural lights, and become capable of self-government, would 
throw off our yoke, and declare their independence. Unques- 
tionably they would. But what then? Is it meant that for the 
purpose of perpetuating our empire in the East, we must 
endeavour to keep our subjects there in a state of semi-barbar- 
lsm, and discountenance all endeavours to raise them to our 
evelm respect of intelligence, religion, and general civiliza- 
tion The time has been when such selfish and heartless policy 
would have been looked upon with favour, but a better spirit 
now prevails; and the determination, as announced in the 
queen s proclamation, and cordially acquiesced in by all classes 
of society is to do justice to India, and more than compensate 
her fpr all the wealth she has bestowed upon us, by furnish- 
ing her with the means of rising above her present degraded 
state, and attaining to the highest form of European civiliza- 
tion. Should the effect be to enable her to dispense with our 
tutelage, we shall have the satisfaction of feeling that we our- 
selves have been the willing instruments of her emancipation; 
while she, even m severing the political ties by which she is now 
bound to us, will not forget how much she shall then owe to 
us for the enlightened and generous policy which gradually 
prepared her for freedom; Should the day ever come that 
India m consequence of the development of her resources by 
British capitai, and the enlightenment of her people by British 
philanthropy, shall again take rank among the nations as an 
independent state, then it will not be too much to say, that 
the extinction of our Indian empire by such peaceful means 
sheds more lustre on the British name than all the other events 
recorded m its history. 
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